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'rhoagh «11 the winds of doctrine were let loose to plav upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the held, we do injuriously, by licensini^ and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her -and Falsehood grapple ; who ever knew her put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter Mil i on's Areofagitica. 


oiNCE these memorable words were penned, by one whose judg- 
ment. in political truth was not less accurate and profound, than 
his genius in poetical conception wa.s daring and sublime, the 
world has witnessed rapid advances in all the natural sciences, as 
well as in the ornamental and the useful arts of life. It has not 
been thus, however, with politics and morals, notwithstanding the 
superior importance of these to the happiness and welfare of man, 
Philoso^ers have made immense strides in almost every depart- 
ment ofphysical knowledge, even since the time of Newton : but 
what have they contributed to morals.and politics since the days of 
Bacon, Milton, and Locke ? In the earliest ages of the world, wheri 
even the first principles of many of the sciences now fully developed 
were unknown, the advantage of publicity in bestowing praise and 
censure, the one to incite to good, and the other to restrain from bad 
actions, was well understood. Yet, while every other indication of 
advancing knowledge has been abundantly apparent, so slow has 
been the spread of this early discovery, that only among a few 
of the modern nations of the earth is it sufficiently understood or 
valued, to be thought worthy of any sacrifice to maintain; and 
even in these favoured nations there are still thousands who either 
do not comprehend, or who will not admit, that the interests of 
Truth and Justice are best promoted by the fullest publicity, and 
the (instant and frequent trials of the strength or weakness, of 
confiicting opinions, by bringing them to " graAle in free and 
open encounter.’^ 
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Introduclion. 


The issue of a long-contested struggle in defence of this im- 
portant doctrine, has given birth to the present Publication ; and 
although the iinniediate consequences of that issue may continue 
for some time to be severely felt by the individual who is not 
ashamed to suffer in so proud a cause ; yet, if the remote advan- 
tages of it be seen through the good which these pages may sooner 
or later be the favoured medium of promoting among his country- 
men at home, and the millions who look- up to them for protti^on 
and instruction abroad, he will be amply rewarded for all that he 
has endured. In explanation of what is here alluded to, it may 
be sufficient to state briefly in these introductory sheets, that 
the Proprietor and Editor of this Work, after having personally 
visited most of the principal countries in the eastern and western 
world, was engaged during the last five years of his residence in 
India in encouraging, through the medium of the Press, such in- 
quiries and discussions as appeared to him best calculated to im- 
prove the condition of the natives of the East' and to advance 
the best interests of the liritish nation in that extensive portion of 
their empire, llie last temporary Governor General of that coun- 
try wjis among the number of those who did not understand the 
worth, or could not comprehend the universal ajjplication, of Mil- 
ton’s beautiful and expressive maxim ; unless he were hostile to the 
victory of 1 ruth, and therefore forbade her open encounter with her 
enemy, lie this as it may, he was determined both to license” 
and prohibit. He accordingly banished from the country the 
chief j)romoter of views opposed to his own ; and put the press 
under such restraints, that Falsehood has now the whole field 
to herself: for while “ every wind of doctrine” is there “ let 
loose to play upon the earth,” Truth is no longer permitted to be 
in the field to opjmse them. For this reason it is important that 
a new scene should be opened to her efforts; and though this be a 
remote one, her power is fortunately great, and her influence 
capable not only of bounding over time and space, but of breaking 
through even the stronger barriers of prejudice and hate combined. 
May her omnipresence be felt, and her omnipotenee acknowledged, 
thnuigh regions hitherto a stranger to her reign ! 

1 he duty of nations to enlighten and improve the condition of 
«ie i)eoplc they subjugate, can scarcely require to be enforced by 
argument: the advantage to the rulers and the ruled, of in-* 
Cl easing the common stock of information regarding the several 
interests of each, cannot be disputed. To facilitate the accom- 
p isJimcnt of these important ends, will be one of the principal 
objects always kept in view in the conduct of this Publication; 
am to such labours the aid of all who deem them worthy of their 
a cntion is particularly invited. Extending its views both to the 
riental and Occidental world, it will consider the improvement 
ot these, the leading purpose for which it is established; and 
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every thing that is connected with the interests of our Indian 
empire in the East, and our Colonial possessions in the West, 
as well as the numerous smaller settlements subject to the British 
rule, and studding the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Mediterranean 
Seas, will find in its pages a welcome reception. It should be 
added, however, that though these will be the principaly they will 
not be the exclusive ohjects of attention. The principle of Utility 
will be the standard by which all claims on its space will be de- 
termined. But when these claims are satisfied, the less important 
ones, which have merely talent in their execution, and pleasure for 
their object, will not be neglected. 

It remains to state briefly the general order and arrangement 
which will be observed in the Work, as far as it may be practica* 
ble to maintain these with uniformity. The Jirst portion of each 
Number will be devoted to Original prose Articles, Reviews of new 
Books, occasional Poems, and short Essays on such subjects as 
may be deemed best suited to the peculiar objects of the Publica- 
tion, and most lively to inform and gratify all classes of its readers. 
The second portion will be given to the Letters of such persons as 
may adopt this channel of laying before their countrymen, at 
home or abroad, the peculiar sentiments they may entertain on 
any subject coming within the range of public discussion ; and in 
this department of the Work, the utmost liberty will be given to 
men entertaining the most opposite sentiments, to state them freely 
and fully. The opinions of the Editor will necessarily stamp a cer- 
tain character on the general shape and tendency of his Publication, 
which he trusts will be found to be friendly to the best and dearest 
interests of the human race : but others will be as free to express 
their opinions as himself, however widely they may differ from him, 
provided only that they confine themselves to the public conduct of 
public men, without descending to an invasion of domestic life, and 
the slander of private character, which will never be encouraged. The 
third portion will contain faithful Reports of Debates in the India 
House, and British Parliament, on Indian and Colonial questions; so 
as to preserve much of what is now lost to the world, from not being 
deemed of sufficient general interest to be included in the reports 
of the London papers. When no such debates occur, occasion will 
be taken to review the political events of the intervening period, as 
affecting the interests of our eastern or western dej)endencics. An 
accurate and carefully digested account of the progressive Discoveries 
and Improvements in Science and Art, for the gratification of those 
to whom the expensive books, through which they are scattered, 
are not always accessible, will complete this department of Home 
Intelligence, compiled jirincipally for the information of readers who 
are dispersed over the eastern and western world. The fourth portion 
will be more peculiarly gratifying to those at home, who feel a deep 
and continual concern in the events of every description that mark 
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the progressive history of our distant settlements. In tliis will be 
given a general summary of the Latest Intelligence that has reached 
England from every quarter of India and the Colonies up to the 
period of publication. This will be succeeded by occasional Se- 
lections from the Journals of each country, to exhibit, as nearly 
as possible, a faithful picture of the several communities of which 
they may be considered as the respective organs. 

It has been deemed proper to enumerate these intended arrange- 
ments at this early period, that the Reader^s attention may not be 
again intruded on by a recurrence to them : and that he may 
enter on the Work also with an assurance, that though tlie great 
Questions of Policy are likely to occupy the largest portion of its 
pages, the minor articles of intelligence will not be forgotten : it 
being the wish of its Conductor to unite in it, as far as it may be 
found practicable, the several advantages of a Journal, a Maga- 
zine, and a Review. The distinguishing feature which it will be 
most ambitious to attain, will, however, be that of using the privi- 
lege of a Briton, proud of the distinction which such a privilege 
confers, to discuss freely and fearlessly the public measures now 
pursuing, or in future intended to be pursued, towards our numerous 
dependencies abroad. It is this that the press in India dares not do. 
It is this that the press in England is too much occupied with mat- 
ters nearer home to afford time or space to do. It is this vacant 
niche in the Temple of Public Opinion that this Publication may 
therefore hope to fill with honour to itself, and advantage to those 
whose cause it may advocate : and from which, when it ceases to 
discharge its duties faithfully, it will deserve to be removed. 

On examining the several articles prepared for this Number, and 
the respective extent of each, some apology seems to be neces- 
sary for the apparently undue portion given to the subject of the 
Indian Prjjss, which has grown under the hands of the writer to an 
extent that he did not contemplate when he commenced it. Tlie 
importance of the subject, to India at least, may be easily imagined, 
when it is stated that the legislative measures arising out of it, 
occupied so closely and entirely the attention of the Indian Go- 
vernment and Court for several months, that no other public 
transactions of any note or interest, are recorded during that 
period of time j and as if this were insufficient, the Governor Ge- 
neral himself found it necessary to write a laboured and voluminous 
Statement, forming a thick quarto pamphlet, in palliation of 
the decrees, which he conceived the interests of the country 
cquired him to issue and to execute. If it were deemed so im- 
portant in India, it ought not to be considered less so here, where 
whatever legislative enactments may be necessary to remove the 
evil must originate; and where it is, for that reason, of the 
utmost importance that the question in ail its bearings should be 
lully understood. It is hoped, therefore, that the length of the 
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irticle in which the Governor General’s Pamphlet is examined and 
ixposed, will not l)c such as to deter the Reader from its perusal : 
or correct opinions as to the Freedom of the Indian Press may 
Tuly be called the corner-stone” of whatever system may be 
jrected for the good government of that distant and extensive 
muntry ; and it is necessary, before this can be seen in its proper 
ight, to clear away the rubbish of misrepresentation which the 
memies of improvement in India have purposely heaped around it, 
a the hope of being able to bury the solid foundations on which 
; rests beneath pretended evils, which have no existence but in 
heir imagination or their fears. 

f Anticipating the desire of those for whom this Work is intended 
in India, to possess a Report of the most interesting particulars 
relative to Eastern Literature and Discovery that have transpired 
from the commencement of the past year, since which Indian 
Editors have been no longer at liberty to republish, even from the 
English papers, any thing the Indian Government chose to pro- 
hibit, — such a Report has been prepared. The same, date will 
be taken, as marking the close of Lord Hastings’s administration 
in India, for the period of commencement in arranging the intelli- 
gence from that country j as well as from other parts of our colo- 
nial possessions, which will give a uniformity to the whole. These 
several claims, incidental to the First Number of a Publication com- 
menced under such peculiar circumstances as the present, have 
occupied space that in future Numbers will not be required for such 
a purpose. Not to push this beyond its proper limit, however, the 
Official Correspondence on the Kess of India, so essential to the 
correct appreciation of its danger or utility, is given in an Appendix 
at the end of the Number, and printed at the entire expense of the 
Editor, who willingly makes this additional sacrifice, in order that 
nothing may be left undone to place the British Public in full pos- 
session of every fact relating to that important question. From a wish 
to meet all the expense incurred by the introduction of so much 
matter relative to his own case in the present instance, which will 
not occur again, the Editor has added several sheets more than the 
proper quantity to this Number, to include articles that would 
otherwise have been omitted for want of room. 

It is hoped that these few preliminary observations will help to 
establish a right understanding between all parties, so that each 
may be willing to yield up something of his own peculiar claims to 
the gratification of others ; and having said thus much by way of 
parley, let the combatants proceed to the encounter.” ' 



APPEAL OF A GOVERNOR GENERAL TO PUBLIC 
OPINION IN INDIA. 


“ The grainl remedy for the defects of government is to let in u])on them pub- 
licity and censure.”— Mill’s Hist, of Bkhisu India. 


When the Prospectus of “ The Oriental Herald ” was first 
issued to the world, we had not the most distant expectation of 
being called to meet, in its very First Number, the challenge of the 
Mighty Ruler of the East himself. Yet, such is our enviable 
destiny : and it is with no ordinary degree of satisfaction at this 
auspicious commencement of our labours, that we enter the lists 
against him. Seated on the pinnacle of authority — though but 
for a brief and transient period — and clothed, as he believed 
himself to be, with power unlimited and irresponsible ; carrying 
with him too, as he pretended, the whole current of general appro- 
bation in his favour ; we naturally concluded that he would have 
shrouded himself in this temporary dignity, and disdained to stoop 
so low as to court that very “ Public’^ which he affected to con- 
temn—or endeavour to win over to his cause that “Opinion*' 
which he made it his boast to despise. Such, however, is the 
gratifying result : such the triumph of steady principle over waver- 
ing and temporizing policy : such the ultimate victory of Truth and 
Justice over the miserable sophisms of Expediency. 

Mr. John Adam, the late temporary Governor General of India, 
who, from mere accident, became the depo.sitary of power in the 
short interval between the resignation of Lord Hastings and the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, his successor — flushed with the sudden 
and unexpected elevation — seemed bent on distinguishing his 
“ brief authority” by a few of those “ fantastic tricks,” which, 
played before the eye of Heaven, are emphatically said to “ make 
the angels weep.” It is at length discovered, however, that 
though “ 'tis well to have a giant's strength, 'tis tyrannous to 
use it like a giant and one of the most powerful of all the va- 
rious Rulers of the “ Despotic East”— whose will became a law— 
descends from the giddy height, from which he could no longer 
look steadily below, to palliate and apologize for the exercise of 
his transient power — by pleading his cause before the very Tribunal 
whose authority and influence it is the chief aim and end of all 
his labours to beat down and destroy ! 

“ Public Opinion” must have bcen^ felt to be strongly and 
justly against any governor general in'India, before he could be 
driven to the humiliating necessity of pleading his apology to the 
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very servants over whom he rules. Yet such is the striking and 
illustrative fact, which furnishes even in itself the most expres- 
sive commentary that could be desired — ^Mr. Adam, the ephemeral 
Governor before alluded to, within a few weeks only after banishing 
Mr. Buckingham without a trial, from his property, connexions, 
and lawful pursuits in India, found it necessary to attempt at 
least to calm the public indignation, which had been excited by 
this act, by issuing to all the principal functionaries of the public 
service abroad, and to the Directors of the East India Company, 
and principal supporters of that powerful body in Parliament at 
home, a large quarto pamphlet, of which a copy has accidentally 
come into our possession. 

The production to which we have thus drawn the Reader's 
attention, is entitled “ Statement of Facts connected with the 
Removal from India of Mr. Buckingham, late Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal." Had it confined itself strictly to facts, giving 
them with fairness and impartiality, stating “ the tmth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth," it would have been a valuable 
record j and have assisted to dissipate errors on a subject which 
has been greatly misconceived, because the events connected with 
its progressive development are but imperfectly known. But it is 
not a “ Statement of Facts" — it is a studied misrepresentatiou of 
the plainest matters; a compound of forced and perverted con- 
structions ; a garbled and distorted mixture of half-told and con- 
cealed transactions, with a running commentary made up of in- 
ferences wholly unwarranted even by the premises from which they 
are pretended to be drawn. It may apjMjar to the English reader, 
as extremely improbable that so exalted a personage as a Governor 
of India — though he ruled even but for a day— would venture to 
commit himself so deeply as to put forth in that country a statement 
to which this character could be justly applied. But his wonder will 
cease when he is informed that this was not attempted to be done, 
while the individual to whom it relates was on the spot, and the 
press sufficiently free to point out a few of its most glaring mis- 
statements. No ! this cautious Governor commenced his operations 
by first banishing the person most deeply interested in exposing 
the errors of his pamphlet ; then fettering the press with such 
restrictions, as to render it impossible for any one else to attempt 
the task : and thus — sheltered from all chance of a refutation on 
the spot — ^with the magnanimity of a man, whose limbs are in per- 
fect freedom, assailing and trampling on a victim bound hand and 
foot — issues a statement to which no one dare reply, but at his 
peril ! It is, however, a symptom of some deference to public opi- 
nion, when the very person who denies its right to any influence 
in India, is seen making his appeal to it on his own behalf. It is 
true that he prints his Statement at the Government prws (and no 
doubt at the public expense), in direct violation of his own law, 
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w hich forbids tlie discussion of all topics bearing in any maniict 
on the conduct of those in authority : and it is equally true that 
the misrepresentations contained in its pages, cannot be pointed 
out by any one individual of that public to which it is sent forth as 
an appeal, without subjecting the person who should venture to 
question either its facts or its opinions, to instant removal from the 
country, and the destruction of all his prospects in life. Thus 
intrenched around with securities against comment or reply, the 
Governor of so maitical a community, might safely venture to 
send out his protected volume, and claim for it the homage and 
admiration of the smiling circle which graces his levees and his 
dinners. But, even at the hazard of his “ severe displeasure,” 
we shall venture to break the spell in which he would fain bind 
it, and expose, to the English world at least, its nakedness and 
deformity. 

The Statement in question contains eighty quarto pages, which 
are filled mth such parts only of the official correspondence that 
passed in Bengal on the subject of the press, as are calculated to 
serve the Governor’s particular purpose: and these disjointed 
fragments are linked together by such laboured misrepresentations 
of facts, and misconstruction of motives, as are best calculated to 
2\:^sist the delusion so continually and uniformly aimed at through* 
out the whole work. As a more faithful record of this corre- 
spondence, than the garbled fragments of the Indian compiler, 
the Reader will find at the end of the present Number the letters 
referred to, in their complete state, without addition or omission ; 
including the arguments of the Indian Government, as well as the 
reasonings offered to rebut them, at lull length : from which he 
will be able to form his own opinion as to the respective merits of 
each. And as the best means of putting him in possession of the 
facts out of which the official correspondence originated, and on 
which it was continued, up to the period of the acting Governor of 
India terminating it by banishing his opponent from the country, 
and stopping the mouths of all the friends he left behind him, by 
placing new fetters on the Indian press, the following narrative 
may be here introduced. 

A brief History of the Banishment of Mr. Buckingham from India. 

In the year 1813 I left England on a commercial voyage to Malta, where 
I had intended to remain for some lime. The plague then existing at that 
island, obliged me to go to Smyrna. From tlicnce circumstances led me to 
visit Egypt ; and while in that country, I was prompted by strong but laui 
able motives to prosecute a voyage to India by way of the Red Sea. While 
at Bombay, in the year 1815, 1 was appointed to the command of a large 
ship in the China trade, but before I could enter on the voyage^ I was or- 
dered by the Governor to give immediate security for my proceeding to 
Endand in such ship and at such time as might be appointed by him, as I 
had not the East India Company’s licence to remain iii India. After a 
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Jong correspondence with the Government of Bombay, in which I extiiaincd 
ih^ause ot my being unprovided with such licence, and prayed wly for 
time to ascertain the result ol an application for it in England all my re- 
monstrances and petitions were of no avail ; and to the great injury of my 
prospects, witliout any crime or fault being alleged against me, liut on the 
contrary, with iny character and pursuits spoken favourably of by the Gover- 
nor himself, 1 waSi compelled to quit India, and return suddenly to Eevot 
Irom whence 1 had come. ' 

During rny second stay in Egypt, I took occasion to address the Court of 
Directors in England, stating the injury 1 had sustained, from the measure 
pursued against me by their goveriunent of Bombay, and soliciting from them 
a licence to reside in India, there to pursue my lawful occupations. In the 
conhdence that this wculd be granted, I repaired a second time to India 
charged with a mission or treaty ot a commercial nature from the Viceroy of 
Egypt, Mohammed Ali Pasha, to the merchants of Bombay, for the encou- 
ragement ot a trade between those countries; and sqon after my arrival in 
Bombay a second lime, I received from the government of that presidency a 
cornmunication tliat my licence to remain in India was granted by the court 
m England, and would soon be furnished to me. 

In consequence of being thus assured of legal authority to continue in In- 
dia, I accepted tlie command of the same ship from which I had been origi- 
nally displaced, and after making a voyage in her to the Persian Gulf, went 
rrom thence to Calcutta, where 1 resigned the command, as she was about 
to be employed in a voyage of slave trade, in which 1 would not engage, 
such an odious traffic being contrary both to law and to humanity. 

Having given up the command ot the ship in question, and all prospects 
, **'®*^*' “i,^he sea^service being at that period very unpromising, I 
yielded to the solicitation and advice of many intelligent friends, and pur- 
chased the stock and materials of two Calcutta ncwspajiers, from the united 
resources of which I established a new one, entitled! he Calcutta Jouiinal. 

1 he first outlay for the purchase of this concern, was 80,000 rupees, or about 
3,000/. sterling ; but in process of time, and by repeated subsequent additions 
o( capital, as well as by an increase of its productive powers, it became of the 
value of four lacks of rupees, or 40,000/. sterling, and had begun to yield me 
a net profit of about from 0,000/. to 8,000/. sterling per annum. 

It is worthy of remark, that there being few among tlie natives of India 
who can afford to purcliase, and still fewer who can read a newspaper pub- 
lished in the English language, the subscribers to the Calcutta .lournal 
were almost wholly composed of the civil and military servants of the East 
India Company, the officers of his Majesty's army, and the respectable Eng- 
lish merchants settled in India. And as these, to the number of nearly a 
thousand, gradually swelled my subscription list, and coniiniied at the end of 
the five years which I conducted it, in greater number and respectability than at 
any former period, it is fair to infer, that the general tone and spirit of my 
writings could not have been hostile to the true interests of the government 
or the country ; since I derived nearly my whole support from the officers of 
the government itself, and from the higher orders or tne English community, 
who could not be supposed to continue and increase their support to that 
which was really dangerous and improper, all these classes being as deeply 
interested in the security and safely of India as the Company or Uie Crown. 

During the period of five years that elapsed from its first establishment in 
1818, up to 18‘23, the Government of India repeatedly acknowledged the law- 
fulness of my residence in that country , as well as ihe lawfulness ot the pursuit 
in which I was then engaged as proprietor and editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
by entering into a contract with me in that capacity, by which I was bound to 
pay them about 4,000/. sterling per annum for the postage of my office, and 
by repeated official letters addressed to me by name, as Editor of the CaU 
cutta Journal, and replied to under the same designation, 
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During this period, a great deal of uncertainty existed, as to the extent of 
freedom which the Indian Press could be said really to enjoy. At the date 
of my establishing the Calcutta Journal, there was no actual censorship 
on the press. Lord Hastings having removed that restriction on the freedom 
of publication, a few months liefore; the press was almost universally con- 
sidered, therefore, to be as free in India as it is in England, namely, subject 
only to the courts of law and the verdict of a jury. 

By a subsequent communication from the Indian government, I was given 
to understand, that though the censorship was removed from the press, yet 
its place was supplied by a code of restrictions infinitely m6re fettering ; for, 
during the censorship, such discussions on public matters as did not actually 
displease the Censor, might be published, all being left to his discretion ; 
while, according to the new regulations substituted in its stead, not/u'ng could 
be published without a great risk of infringing one or other of the rules laid 
down for prohibiting various topics. These sweeping restrictions on the press 
existed, however, only in a private ‘‘ Circular^’ of the then Chief Secretary to 
Government, Mr. John Auam (the original Censor of the press), and were 
never embodied into a ru/c, regulations or /ao?, by being passed through the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, or entered among the statutes enacted mr the 
government of India. 

Soon after this, an address was presented by the inhabitants of Madras 
to Lord Hastings, as Governor General, in which great praise was given 
to him for emancipating the Indian press. In his reply, Lord Hastings 
admitted that “ he had removed the restrictions from the press, and granted 
to Englishmen in India that freedom of publication which he regarded as the 
natural right of all his fellow-subjects.’’ Here then was a later authority in 
point of date, and a higher one in point of rank, for believing that the private 
“ Circular” of the Chief Secretary, which had never been passed into a law, 
was a dead letter; and that the Governor General’s own uncontradicted de- 
claration in the presence of his Councillors and the assembled officers of his 
government, was decisive of the freedom of the Indian press. 

In the month of January, 13'2l, the Advocate General in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta was instructed to proceed against me, as Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, for an alleged libel, in a letter signed “ Em ulus;” 
and, expensive as such a proceeding was likely to be to me, all the friends of 
the press in India were so far pleased with this step, as to hail it as an 
indication of an intention to make the tribunal of law the only judge of 
offences arising from publication. This proceeding was subsequently with- 
drawn, in consequence of a letter written by me to Lord Hastings, dis- 
avowing any participation, as Editor, in the sentiments of the writer of 
the alleged libel. The very fact of instituting a proceeding at law went, 
however, to confirm the previous belief that the press was to oe subject only 
to the law and a jury, instead of the arbitrary judgment of the Governor 
General alone. 

In the month of November, 1821, another letter, published in the Cal- 
cutta Journal, under tlie signature of “ Sam Sobersides,” was made the 
subject of legal proceedings ; and a bill of indictment was found by the 
Grand Jury, for a prosecution at the suit of the 'Six principal Secretaries to 
Government. On this occasion, as on the former one, Uie friends of the 
press rejoiced to see the arbitrary doctrine of banishment without trial 
abandoned ; and recourse had to the only proper remedy, a trial by jury. 

After the bill of indictment for this alleged libel had been found, but 
before any petit jury had been empanelled to try the case, various letters 
appeared in the Indian newspapers, and some in my own, discussing the 
merits of paragraph charged as libel, and endeavouring to show that 
nothing of yibellous nature could be made out in it. In consequence of 
these discus^Sj Mr. Spankie, the Advocate General, thought fit to move 
ex officio for a criminal mformation to be filed against me, on the alleged 
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ground of my having endeavoured to pervert the course of justice) and inti- 
midate the jury (not yet chosen or assembled) who were to try the queatiou. 
After much argument at tiie bar, in which my counsel contended against 
the information, as not within the jurisdiction of the court to grant, and in 
which they were supported by Sir Francis Macnaghten, one of the judges 
on the bench ; the opinions of the other two judges, Sir Edward ilyJe East 
and Sir Anthony Buller, were in favour of the power of the court to grant 
informations, and this was accordingly filed against me in the month of 
December, 1821. 

In the following month, January 1822, the question of libel against the 
Six Secretaries of the Indian Government was tried in the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, and 1 received a most complete and triumphant acquittal ; there 
being circumstances connected with that trial which rendered the acquittal 
more than usually honourable. 

After my acquittal on this charge, the Advocate General pressed the trial 
of the criminal information, tliough it might be considered that the original 
paragraph being declared innocent, any discussion of the merits of such 
paragraph would not of itself furnish ground for further proceeding. For- 
tunately for myself, the two judges who had consented to the filing of this 
criminal information, had, before this period, left Calcutta (Sir Edward East 
coming to England, and Sir Anthony Buller going to Bombay), so that the 
only remaining judge on the bench was Sir Francis lilacnaghtcn ; and when 
he was addressed on the subject of this trial, he said, that he had already 
declared his opinion, that the filing this criminal information against me 
was cruel, oppressive, and illegal, and dint he never would try it. 

Several months passed aw-ay without any other persons arriving from 
England to fill the vacancies on the Calcutta bench. Sir Francis Macnaghten 
remaining there as the sole Judge. I then instructed my attorney to ask 
Mr. Advocate General, professionally, whether any intention existed of 
bringing the criminal information to trial, or whether I might consider all 
such intention abandoned, and pay my legal charges. The reply was, that, 
as Advocate General, he had no idea that it w'ould ever bo revived, and, 
individually, he felt quite confident that it would be heard of no more. 

After the lapse of about a year from the first filing of this criminal 
information, the late Sir Henry Blossett arrived in India as Chief Justice; 
and although no legal proceeding against me had taken place in that 
interval, or since my acquittal from the charge of libel in January, 1822, 
one of the first motions of the Advocate General before the new Chief 
Justice, was for the revival of that very information which had lain dormant 
for a year, because the only judge sitting on the bench had declared it cruel, 
illegal, and oppressive, and as such bad refused to try it while he presided in 
Uie court. Sir Henry Blossett is understood to have said, that not being one 
of tlie judges on the bench at the time Uie information was filed, he was in 
no degree responsible for that measure ; but finding such information before 
the court on nis arrival in India, though not aware of the merits of the case, 
he should not object to try it. Efforts were then made to get a Special 
Jury, composed wholly of the servants of that very government which 
formed the prosecuting party ; and the nomination was to depend on the 
Clerk of the Crown, who was one of the proprietors of Tnc John Bull 
newspaper, (the others being all functionaries of the Indian Government 
itself,) a paper established in India for the avowed and express purpose of 
bringing my person and writings into infamy, and its proprietors therefore 
deeply interested in obtaining my conviction and ruin. At the hands of 
9uch a iury, composed wholly of persons in the highest offices of government, 

I could expect nothing but conviction, and I had accordingly made up my 
mind to the prospect of twelve months' imprisonment in an llfHian jail. A t 
this particular juncture, however. Sir Henry Blossett suddiftily died ; and 
Sir Francis Macnaghten being again left as the sole judge on the bench, 
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repeated again hia former opinion, that the whole orocceding against me by 
iiiformalion was cruel, oppressive, and illegal, and that he never would try it. 

The Marquis of Hastings resigned the Government of India, and 
embarked from Calcutta on the 1st of January, 1823 ; the criminal infor- 
mation against me, as l^di tor of the Calcutta Journal, was revived on the 
25th of the same month, and consequently under the new or temporary 
Government of Mr. Adam, who, as Seui^jr Member of Council, succeeded to 
the Governor-OcneraNhip till the new governor should arrive from England. 
The death of Sir Henry iilossett happened on the 1st of February following, 
and again occasioned the information to be suspended, as the remaining 
judge refused to try it. 

iVse dates are worthy of particular remark, for the purpose of more dis- 
tinctly proving the following facts.-— 1st. That up to the period of Lord 
Hastings’s departure from India (January 1, 1823), I had committed no of- 
fence which, in his opinion, ought to be punished by my banishment from 
the country ; and that he considered the freedom of the press to be so little 
fraught with danger, that he had not thought it necessary to make any new 
enactments for restraining its exercise.— 2dly. That even his successor, Mr. 
Adam, thought the courts of law the proper tribunal for judging of otfences 
through the press ; which might be safely inferred from the revival of the 
criminal information under his new government (on the 25th of January), 
and from his having taken no steps whatever to indicate any change in the 
policy or practice of government, respecting the press in India, which, up to 
the lamented death of the Chief Justice, Sir Hemy Blossett, on the 1st of 
February, was under legal bonds and Jcgal prosecution. 

Notwithstanding this, on the 12th of February, 1823, within a few days 
only after the criminal information was rendered inerticicnt for the time, by 
the sudden death of the presiding Judge, 1 received an order from the Su- 
preme Government of India, declaring that, in the judgment of the Governor 
General, 1 had forfeited my claim to his countenance and protection, and 
that Tiii RKFonE, my licence to reside in India, granted by ific Court of Di- 
rectors at home, was to be declared null and void, within two months from 
the date of the order in question; after which, if found residing in India, I 
sliould be seized, and sent forthwith to the United Kingdom 1 

At this ^jarlicular period of my being summarily bamshecl from India, 
without a trial, without a hearing, or a defence, I was actually before the 
Supreme Court of Judicature as a defendant in the criminal information, 
which had not been finally or ofliclally withdrawn ; and also before it. as a 
plaintiff in a civil action for damages; so that my arbitrary transportation from 
the country, without any legal crime being even alleged against me, not only 
deprived me of the opportunity of clearing my reputation, by defending it in 
open court against the charges urged in the information, but also went to 
prejudice the case in which I stood before the court as a plaintiff, for da- 
mages against those who had long been permitted to asperse my character 
by the mcKst slanderous imputations. By this despotic act, therefore, the 
Supreme Guvernmeiit of India, in banishing me Irani the country without 
trial, obstructed the even course of justice, and not only withdrew from me 
<//eir protection, but denied me the common privilege of ihe protection of 
the laws. As long as they entertained a ho^ie that these laws would inflict 
on me the puni'-liments ofnneand imprisonment, the latter of which, in such 
a climate as Iwlia, often leads to premature death ; so long they used this 
powerful engine to convict me of crime, and enforce its conseque. it penalties ; 
but when tney found that the laws were justly administered— that an im- 
partial jury had acquitted me of the ebar^^e of libel on the indictment of the 
Six Secretaries— that the Judge of the Supreine Court had refused to try the 
information, as cruel, oppressive and illegal— and that, in my civil action 
against those who had endeavoured to rum my reputation by the most un- 
founded slanders, 1 was likely to vindicate my character, and come out of 
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in triumph, my enemies having already abandoned all attempts to jus^ 
tify their libels, by declining to nroJIice proof of their being true,— at tbit 
particular juncture, when the tribunal of justice was about to protect and 
secure me from violence and wrong, the Indian Government forced me from 
the country, and from the protection of those very laws, which, as long as they 
could use them as an engine of terror and punishment to me, they con- 
stantly appealed to; but wnen likely to render me justice, they trampled pp 
and set at nought I 

It remains to speak of the particular oifence, alleged by the Government 
of India as the cause of their arbitrary and unjust mandate; and in order to 
explain more fully the circumstances which led to this offence, it will be ne- 
cessary to recapitulate briefly the local history of events, out of which it may 
be said progressively to have arisen. 

In the year 1818, when the Calcutta Journal was first established, 
there were six other newspapers then published in the same city ; and one of 
these was under the editorship of the llev, James Bryce, a Doctor of Divi- 
nity, moderator of the Scotch Kirk, head of the presbyterian religion in India, 
and only minister of that persuasion in Bengal. It had long been a subject 
of complaint with the members of the Scotch Kirk in Calcutta, that their 
pastor, whom they wished to see employed more as became the representa- 
tive of their religion in the east, should edit a newspaper, and mix himself 
up, with no ordinary degree of violence, in all the questions of general and 
local politics which then agitated the society of India. 11 is paper, entitled The 
Asiatic Miurou, originally advocated liberal doctrines, and he was among 
the first to feel and complain of the hardship of being compelled to shape his 
munions to the taste of a censor. With the Censor himself(IVlr. Adam, then 
Chief Secretary,) he had some violent altercations ; and after the censorship 
was removed, in June 1818, he was engaged in hot disputes with some of 
the most respectable persons in Calcutta, then at the head of society there, 
in which his conduct incurred the disapprobation of a great part of the com- 
munity, as well as of his church. 'Ijiese circumstances, coupled with the in- 
creasing popularity of the Calcutta Journal, occasii ned his paper, the Asiatic 
Mirror, to decline so rapidly in chculalion, that it was transferred to otjjcr 
hands embarrassed with debts, and soon sunk to rise no more, 

Soon after this, Dr. Bryce quitted India, and returned to Scotland. He 
had not been long there, however, before his acrimonious disposition was dis- 
played by raking up some old disputes in the General Assembly of Scotland, 
where he was severely taught that the revival of old animosities was unbe- 
coming the character of a minister of the Gospel. Certain other circum- 
stances tending to embroil him in as violent controversies in Scotland, as those 
in which he had before indulged in India, he at length left his native country 
Ibr Bengal, where he arrived m the month of September, 1822. 

Not many months before this period, the John Bull newspaper had been 
established in Calcutta, for the avowed purpose of putting down the Calcutta 
Journal. The principal promoters and supporters of this paper were a few 
of the civil and military servants of the East India Company, secretaries in- 
cluded, who aided it after the manner in which the ^acon and Sentinel 
were assisted in Scotland ; and among these were some of the chief officers 
of the Indian Government, Had its plan and object been to discuss public 
matters only, and to oppose mind to mind, opinion to opinion, no objection 
would ever nave been raised to such a coalition of as much money or talent as 
could be brought together for such a purpose : but its great object was to slan** 
der the private character of those who were known tP nold opinions differing 
from its own in politics, or who dared to assert that the obiect of e// good 
government, whether in England or in India, ought to be the good of the 
many, rather than the aggrandizement of the few. Ihad been selected by these 
writers as the first and the principal victim to be broken on their wheel of tor<< 
ture ; next, the feti)ale memoers of my family; and, lastly, all who were known 
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to be my friends or associates, whether in public sentiment, or in the inter- 
course of private life. Functionaries of the Indian Government were tacitly 
admitted to be among the principal writers in this paper; and its successive 
editors were promoted to places of emolument and trust, after endeavouring 
to bring the friends of a free press into disrepute, and to stamp the advocates 
of legal and constitutional doctrines with odium. 

The return of the Rev. Dr. Bryce to India at this particular juncture of 
affairs, was remarked, by those who knew his disposition, and who remem- 
bered how much the success of the Calcutta Journal had contributed to 
his being driven from the editorial field, as likely to strengthen the ranks of 
the opposing party. Those who desired to think well of this Scotch clergy- 
man, hoped that more than three years of absence would have calmed down 
liis angry feelings, and that he would have relanded on the shores of India 
in peace with all mankind. The fact was, however, that soon after this 
period, the John Bull of Calcutta contained a series of anonymous 
calumnies on my private character, which outdid in atrocity all that had 
ever appeared, even in that slanderous Print. I had hitherto contented 
myself with open refutation of whatever falsehoods might have been 
circulated respecting me; and in this course I had been so triumphant, that 
I should perhaps always have followed it, if my enemies had also continued 
this mo(lo of giving their accusations to the light. But having been 
invariably defeated whenever they ventured to put their aspersions in a 
tangible shape, a 7iew mode of attack was begun, which was to threaten dis- 
closures, and to assure the Indian public that “ a scene of falsehood and 
iniquity would be disclosed, which should disgust every man of honourable 
feeling.” Knowing well that this was a mere stratagem, and that the writer 
of this threat really possessed no information of which 1 had any reason to 
dread the disclosure, I addressed an article to tlic public, daring him to avow 
liimsclf, and inviting him to produce his proofs. No such avowal being 
made, and no proofs ocing even offered, though the threats were still con- 
tinued, it appeared to me and to my friends, that the writer should be com- 
pelled, either to substantiate his assertions, or be convicted as a calumniator, 
I accordingly addressed a private letter to the Editor of the John BulU 
demanding the name of the writer in question ; adding, that I asked it for 
no vindictive purpose, but merely to give him an opportunity of meeting me 
face to face, and producing his threatened disclosures to the world. The 
name of the writer was refused to be made known to me. My only remedy 
therefore was to institute legal proceedings against the Proprietors and 
Editor of the Paper. In all the proceedings at law had against me by the 
Government of India, they had chosen the criminnl mode, which prevented 
my pleading the truth in justification. In the only instance, however, of wy 
bringing another into court in India, I chose the civil mode, and commenced 
an action of damages, in order that the party slandering me might have tlie 
f ullest opportunity of proving the truth of his assertions, or by failing so to 
do, admitting their falsehood ; my only object being to show to the Indian 
public that I dreaded no disclosures, and that there was no man living whom 
1 was afraid to encounter in open day. 

Proceedings being instituted, the Proprietors and Editor of the John 
Bull applied to Mr. Spankic,. the Advocate General, to defend their cause; 
but though these individuals were men high in rank, wealth, and favour, and 
though Sir. Spaiikie, as Advocate General, had always led the legal pro- 
secutions of the Indian Government against me, this mass of slanders in 
the John Bull was such as he could not undertake to defend, and accord- 
ingly he refused their retainer. A new barrister, who had just arrived in 
the coimtry, named Longucvillc Clark, who had yet had no opportunity of 
getting a brief in India, at last took up the desperate case. Tne day came^ 
however, when it was necessary for the defendants to plead the truth in justi- 
fication of the several libels selected as tlie subject oi the prosecution. Al- 
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though the plaint had been hied twenty days, while tour is the usual time 
allowed in England to plead, the defendants* counsel prayed for further time, in 
the hope of being able to protract the cause till another sessions. The ground 
set up for this demand of further time was, that as the several accusations 
against my private character had their scene laid in very distant countries, 
namely, England, Bombay, and Egypt, it was necessary to have time granted 
for procuring from these several countries witnesses and proofs of tlie accu- 
sations made. It was replied, however, by my advocates, and by the Judge 
on the bench, that men who attempt to asperse the characters of others, 
should have the proofs of their assertions in their hands; and not first 
slander, and then ask for time to traverse the globe, in search of such proofs 
as they might chance to collect in their journev. It ended in the motion 
being withdrawn, and the defendants* counsel pleading the general issue; 
thus avowing their inability to substantiate any portion of their slanderous 
and infamous aspersions on my character.* 

With this I was satisfied, my only object being to show the Indian public, 
by whose support I lived, that the anonymous individuals who had threat- 
ened disclosures of crime and iniquity respecting myself, were unable to 
redeem their pledge. This issue was unfavourable enough to deject all those 
who were concerned in the propagation of the libels, whether as authors, 
publishers, or abettors ; and it was generally believed to be as a consolation 
for this signal defeat, that the new government of India, under its tem- 
porary Governor General, Mr. Adam, bestowed on the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
in return for his zealous but unsuccessful labours to bring the free press of 
India into disrepute, the appointment to an office calkd Clerk of the Com^ 
mil ice of Stationary, formerly held by the Secretary to the Medical Board, 
but never before held by a clergyman. The salary attached to this 
appointment was five hundred rupees per month, or about 600/. sterling 
per annum. Its duties rcmiircd the holder of it to examine, approve, 
or reject the various commoaitics supplied to the government of India under 
that head, including all the articles usually sold by stationers, which would 
require a competent itnowledge of all the several kinds of supplies enumerated, 
as well as an entire ficedoin from every other occupation. 

The Rev. Dr. Biyce, however, besides his probable incompetency to fill 
such an inspecting clerkship willi advantage to the public service, or to his 
honourable employers, was already fully engaged as the head of the presby- 
tcrian church, and only minister of the Scotch Kirk in that pari of India ; as 
the editor of a new oriental magazine, in which he had already laboured hard 
to bring the free press of India into disestcem ; and p secretary to a com- 
mittee for collecting subscriptions to procure a painting and statue of Lord 
Hastings; besides being one of the contributors to tlie John Bull news- 
paper; having at the same time given up the secretariship to the Bible 
Society in Calcutta, on the plea, as has been asserted, and not denied, of 
wanting time and health for the discharge of its unpaid duties 1 
An official announcement of this appointment of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, to 
the clerkship of the Committee of Stationary, having been made, accompanied 
by a printed Appendix to the Government Gazette, inviting tenders for a 
supply of stationary by contract, and bearing his signature at full length, I 
was induced to republish this priuted paper in my Journal of the following 
day, accompanied with remarks, the great object of which was to show the 


* Subsequent advices from India bring intcUigence of a verdict having been 
obtained against the Proprietors and Editor of the John Built tot one thousand 
rupees damages, and costs. The judgment of the Court, which stamped the cha* 
racter of these libellers as deservedly infamous, and contained observations highly 
favourable to the defendant, will be given in a subseriuent page. 
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incongruity of two such offices as the head of tiie presbyterian cluirdi iit 
India, and an inspecting clerk of stationary * 

Being well aware ofMr.Aflam’s determined hostility to me, and convinced 
that no good opportunity of banishing me would be passed over by him, 1 had 
used e>pecial caution, from the moment that Lord Hastings quitted India, and 
was often taunted by niy enemies for this exercise of prudence. They had 
before quoted Sliakspcare, to recommend the most summary process for my 
destruction— “ Off with his head — so much for Buckingham and they now 
quoted the same author to say, High-reaching Buckingham grows circum- 
spect.” My prudence was however of little avail ; for though the masked 
slanderers, wlio filled the pages of the John Bull from day to day with the 
most infamous and unfounded calumnies on my private character, and who 
exercised every art to excite dissensions in a society, whom they called upon 
to shun, abandon, and execrate me, were permitted to do all this without 
even a remonstrance from Government ; yet my doom was so far sealed, 
that even without an infringement of any imitive prohibition, it was de- 
termined to coiulemii me on constructive grounds. 

The publication of the article l>efore alluded to, was not, in Irulh, a breach 
of any of the restrictions originally laid on the press, absurd and illegal as 
these were ; but my remarks having had the effect of making ju-sllv ridi :ulous 
the man whom the Governor General designed to honour, it mi^iit probably 
have mortified his vanity to find that his infallibility was not acMiuwledged, 
and that the press did not eulogize his wisdom in the choice. Accordingly, 
I received an ofiicial order, announcing to me that my publication of this 
particidar article (indicating the page, so that 1 could not mistake it), coupled 
with former intimations from the Government (though this was the first 1 had 
ever received during the short reign of Mr. Adam), had occasioned me to 
forfeit all claim to the Governor General’s coroi/cwrinrc (w hich I never needed), 
and his pro/ec/ien (which I never askedj, and that, being no longer worthy of 
his especial favour, I was to be deprived of all right of seeking protection 
from the law ! — for such is the tnie intentand meaning of banishment without 
trial, liy which the Governor first deprives a man ul’ his licence, and then 
sentences him to transportation for not having in his possession what he 
himself has forcibly taken away 1 1 

Independently of the extreme injustice of forcibly banishing me from the 
country at this particular period, when I stood before the eourt of Judicature 
there, as a defeiuKuit in a criminal suit instituted against me by the Govern- 
ment, and as a plaintiff seeking an opportunity to eslablivh, in a court of jus- 
tice, my iuiiocence of various accusations put forth with a view to ruin my 
reputation, there was this additiimul injury— the probable dtstruclion of all 
that property which it had taken me five years of incessant labour and risk to 
accumulate, and bring into its present productive state. It must be evident 
that the value ofany periodical publication depends on the continued superin- 
tendence of it ; and ina country like India, where successors are so difficult to 
he procured, my sudden banishment from tlie superiiiteiidencc of my business, 
at a time when its lawful exercise had begun to yield me a profit of from six 
to eight thousand pounds sterling per annum, was a measure the most ruinous 
10 my honest prospects of fortune, a punishment altogether beyond the law, 
and in violation of every principle of justice. 

Deeming it impossible that such a manifest abuse of power could be sanc- 
tioned by the laws of iny country at home, I took immediate steps to hasten 


• The paper itself, with the correspondence to which it gave rise, will be found 
at length, in the Appendix, to which the Reader is referred, as containing the 
ivhote of the Official Correspoitdetice with the Indian Government, from its com- 
mencement in (0 its close in 1823. 
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my return to England ; and as I was determined to bring the whole affair 
before the Courts, the Parliament, and the Public of Great Britain, I entered 
into the usual preliminary proceedings in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, for 
the purpose of obtaining the evidence and docuinents necessary to maintain 
a prosecution in the Court of King's Bench, against Mr. Adam, the acting 
Governor General of India ; and when these arrive, the cause will be tried in 
England Its issue will determine this great public question, whether the 
power granted to governors general, by the act 53d George III. c. l.W, s. 36, 
to annul licences to reside in India, at their </«crc//on, can be exercised for any 
puipose they sec fit, without subsequent responsibility to a courtof law, for in- 
juries sustained through their abuse of such a power. It is true that Iw the 
35th section of the same act, as well as by the terms of the licence itself, per- 
sons going to India are enjoined to oi>serve al! the legal rules and regulations 
then or thereafter in force, and to do nothing conhaty to law. These condi- 
tions I have strictly observed, having ofi'ended no law of England, or regula- 
tion of the Indian government, .so tliat my banishment cannot be Justified, 
even on the grounds of an alleged breach of them’; tor which, however, in 
cases of such breach, the courts of justice would always furnish a remedy in 
the country itself, without having recourse to the arbitrary punishment of 
transportation without trial. It may he inferred, from section 123 of the 
same act, that the legislature contemplated po.ssible abuses of this discre- 
tionary power vested in Indian governors, and accordingly provided the mode 
in which redress for such unlawful banishments should he soiij^ht. It 
remains, therclore, to be seen whether mine is a case of that description, and 
whether I have any reasonable liope of obtaining such redress through the 
legal tribunals of my country. 

It is scarcely kirown to the |)eoplc of England generally, that this odious 
power of transportation without trial, which was originally granted to the 
East India Company to cpable them tf) send home from that country, per- 
sons visiting it without authority, and interfering with their commercial 
monopoly, liiay, by the vague manner in which it is expressed in the Com- 
pany’s Charter, he exercised on aay Englishman, for any purpose that the 
reigning governor general may think fit !— and though freedom of religion, 
and freedom of trade, are both professedly permitted to Englishmen in India, 
yet that a man may be banislu'd from the country for professing to doubt 
the doctrine of the Church of England (as a dissenting divine was very re- 
cently on the point of being), or for calling in question the legality or justice 
of some new tax or regulation, calculated to impede the just operations of 
commerce (as a well-known merchant formerly was). The native inhabitants 
of the country may profess any system of idolatry, and perform any horrid 
rites they please, even to the sacrifice of human life, without hindrance ; — the 
foreigner, whether French, Dutch, American, or Chinese, may 'hold any 
opinions in politics, or on matters of tra<lc, and express them as freely as he 
wishes, without being subject to any other restraint than the law, or any other 
tribunal than that of an open court, and an impartial jury : — it is reserved for 
Englishmen alone to be degraded below the lowest of all tlie castes of llindos- 
tan, in being subject to a despotism which cannot reach the native Indian or 
the foreigner, who must be tried by the laws of the land before they can be 
punished ; while the Englishman can be instantly sentenced to banishment and 
ruin, at the mere will and pleasure of the ruler for the time being, without even 
the nature of his offence being stated, and without a hearing or opportunity of 
defence 1 

In bringing this important question before the courts, the parliament, and 
the public of England, I am therefore looking far beyond the mere personal 
interest that I have individually in its issue. My desire is to see so odious a 
power as this taken from the hands of those who can never need it for any 
good purpose ; but who, if they find thev can do so with impunity, will con- 
stantly be tempted to use it for bad and corrupt emls. While such a power 
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is suffered to continue, there can be neither freedom of person, freedom of 
property, nor freedom ot opinion, whether in religious matters or in .the com- 
mon concerns of life, at least for Englishmen, in India; and as it must be 
desirable to all my fellow-countrymen to inquire into the necessity of a law, 
by which they, though paying largely to support the East India Company’s 
monopoly of trade, are debased below foreigners of every nation, and even 
below the native Indians themselves, ‘the moment they set their feet on the 
enslaving soil of that very Company’s territory in the east; I may with great 
truth and justice say, in the words of one whose name alone would rouse a 
nation on sucli a theme, ** This is not the cause of party—or the cause of 
taction— but the cause of every man in Britain.” 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

After this narrative of factSy it will be well to examine some of 
the opinions expressed in the Governor’s apologetic Statement, as 
tending in his belief to justify the measure to which he resorted. 

The Statement opens with an assertion, as unfounded in truth 
as the greater part of its subsequent averments. It states that 
Mr. Huckingham’s writings were from the very commencement 
distinguished by “virulence and wanton personality;^^ yet it 
offers not a single instance in proof of so bold an assertion : at 
the same time overlooking the remarkable fact that these writings 
never once drew their author into a conviction for libel, though 
all the influence of the Government and the Court was employed 
against him : while the Indian John Bully the paper to which he 
was opposed, and which was set on foot and maintained by the 
functionaries of this same Government, contained a series of per- 
sonal slanders, which the Judge on the bench declared “ he 
could not think of without horror ! ” This is an early Specimen 
of an Indian governor’s obliquity of vision, which enabled him to 
sec “ virulence and personality ” in writings from which even an 
opposing advocate could only select as objectionable the pbrase 
“ subservient,” applied to an editor’s public character ;* while he 
remains silent on that which a British Judge on the same occasion 


* After Mr. Longucville Clarke had read to the Court what he considered the 
worst parts of a long series of the Calcutta Journal, iu order to'show that its cha- 

racter would at least palliate the libels of his clients on the Editor,— the following 
was the reply made by the Counsel on the other side ; — “ As to the extracts se- 
lected by Mr. Clarke from the twenty-six Numbers of the Calcutta Journal, and 
which have been read, 1 am satisfied that if ray leanied Friend could have disco- 
vered any more libellous matter, he would have produced it to the Court. As he 
has not done so, it may be safely taken for pauted that it did not exist. Now, he 
had not been able to produce one libel on private character : there was not a single 
word of calumny on any private individual. In fact, upon my learned Friend’s 
own showing, tiiehe could not be a purer paper in existence. If it come to 
libels between Editors, the most objectionable expression that could be found (in 
the Calcutta Journal) is that which accuseil a former Editor of the John Bull of 
being ‘ subservient and even that is applicable to public conduct. And is it 
for this that Mr. Clarke thinks it justifiable for a few powerful men, if they be 
so, to combine together to hunt down Mr. Buckingham from society, and pro- 
scribe all who should countenance him?— than which nothing is more repugnant 
to English law, or more abhorrent to the spirit of Englishmen,”— iicnorl of the 
Trial in the Sujneme Court of CakuUay April 7, 1823. 
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considers as malicious^ false, and abominable — and sentences to 
the just punishment of the law. 

For the several alleged offences which were made the subject of 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, the Letters in the Appkndix must be 
consulted : and the reader will there see that in almost every in- 
stance the reasons offered to the Chief Secretary, through whom 
the letters were received, were sufficient to induce Lord Hastings, 
the Governor General at that period, to admit their force. This 
alone might be received as evidence of Mr. Buckingham standing 
acquitted, in the opinion of Lord Hastings, up to the period of his 
resigning the government of India into the hiands of his successor 
Mr. John Adam j and this, therefore, would confine the question 
under discussion to this single point — “ Whether the conduct and 
writings of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, during Mr. Adam’s 
brief occupation of j)ower, were of themselves sufficient to justify 
his sentencing that person to removal from the country.'* It is 
contrary to every principle of equity, that a number of former of- 
fences (admitting for the sake of argument that any such existed) 
should be arrayed together to make up a weight sufficient to turn 
the scale : when all these offences had been pardoned, or admitted 
to be atoned for, before the present possessor of power came into 
office. Yet, aware of the total inadequacy of the only offence he 
could allege to have taken place since his accession to power, to 
justify so harsh a decision, — this temporary Governor, of a month’s 
date, has filled his Statement with an enumeration of all the several 
acts done when he was but a subordinate servant of the Government, 
and was acting under a superior who had successively examined 
into the evidence of each separate case, and absolved or acquitted 
the accused of all and every charge up to the period of his resigning 
his administration ! It is, as if an heir apparent should succeed to 
the English throne, and distinguish the first few days of his reign 
by inflicting summary punishment on all those who had written 
any thing not approved by himself during the life of his prede- 
cessor, notwithstanding that they might have been tried, heard, and 
acquitted of all and every act done under the previous reign ! 
Let any one picture to himself the horror and consternation which 
such a proceeding would create in England, and he will form a 
correct notion of the deep dissatisfaction and disgust which an 
exactly similar line of conduct has created in India, It is exactly 
this which Mr, John Adam has done — as if pre-determined to 
punish his victim, he seized the first flimsy pretext that offered, 
issued his immediate mandate of perpetual exile from the country 
over which he had ruled but a few days— and coiild not be expected 
to rule for many more — and, when he had banished his opponent, 
and stopped the tongues of every other person from complaining, by 
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the enactment of laws that would punish such complaint with the 
same severity, he sits down to rake up every part of this banished 
individual’s writings for a period of five years preceding, ^ as to add 
to the light pretext he has chosen, the accumulated weight of for- 
mer charges over which he could have no just jurisdiction j he 
thus fancies that out of several smaller indiscretions deserving only 
admonition already given by a former Judge, he has formed one 
great crime deserving torture and exile, — which he takes it upon 
him to inflict, without a trial, or even a hearing of what the accused 
had to offer in self-defence ! 

What these indiscretions were, the reader will see on a reference 
to the Appendix, where they are all stated in the strongest 
light in which the offended parties could place them. It will 
be sufficient to say that they were regarded by all others except 
the parties to which they referred, as fair and honourable efforts 
towards establishing the exercise of that “ scrutiny” on the 
public acts of the Indian government, which Lord Hastings had 
himself invited, while his Councillors who stood by, and heard his 
Lordship applauded for this invitation, never once indicated by 
any step their disapjirobation of this public invitation. But that 
the parties whose acts are scrutinized should pass a favourable, 
or even an impartial judgment on the merits of such strictures is 
not of course to be expected ; human nature is under the in- 
fluence of the same prejudices and passions in India as in England 
or elsewhere : dis(|iialifying, in each case, any man from being a judge 
in his own cause, It may be well, however, to recapitulate the 
several offences, as they stand in Mr. Adam’s own list, with all 
the additional aggravations that he has found it necessary to give 
them in order to justify, if possible, the punishment awarded to the 
last of the series, under the pretence of that one event belonging 
to a great whole. — 

1 . The first offence given by the Calcutta Journal to the Su- 
preme Government of India, w'as the stating, on the authority of 
letters from Madras, that the fact of Mr. Elliott’s being confirmed 
in the government of that presidency was regarded as a public cala- 
mity ; adding also that under his administration the censorship of 
the press was so unjustly exercised, that while every thing tending to 
criminate the late Queen was permitted to appear, the evidence 
and speeches in her defence were suppressed ; and even the ce- 
lebrated letter of the late lamented Princess Charlotte to her mo- 
ther, written just bejpre the Princess’s death, struck out from the 
columns of a Madras paper by the pen Of the ceUsolr there, con- 
formably to the system of suffering nothing to trmispire that 
could give a complexion to the case, differing from the one eii<r 
tertained by the censor himself. Had the representation of this 
state of things at Madras been without good fbuiklation in trnth| 
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it would have been easy to have punished the writer, as he would 
have desei-ved, in a court of law. But Mr. Adam, in speaking of 
this publication, says : — 

** When it was referred to the Advocate General of India for his opinion 
whether it was a libel, and if so whether it was advisable to institute any and 
what proceedings against the author ; he discouraged a prosecution in the 
Supreme Court, not from any doubt of the libellous nature of the passage, but 
chiefly from considerations of expediency arising out of the uncertainty of the 
issue, in the agitated feeling which prevailed with regard to the topic prin- 
cipally alluded to. The idea of a prosecution was theretore relinquished.” p. 8. 

These arc the Governor Generars own words: so that even 
in this early stage of the offences of the press, it was the opi- 
nion of the Indian Government, that a Court of Law was the 
proper tribunal before which to arraign and try the offender ; 
but finding that their Advocate General knew well enough 
how a British Jury would treat the (juestion of an odious Cen- 
sorship on the Press, if it came before them, — they gave up 
the idea. A magnanimous and an upright government, that ac- 
knowledged the dominion of the law to be superior to arbitrary 
power, would have stopped here ; and [layed that deference to its 
legal tribunals which every government owes, — by leaving judicial 
punishments to their province alone. But the Indian Government, 
having “ two strings to its bow,*’ first tries the law, — and when 
it finds that it has no punishment to inflict upon those who are 
unconvicted of crime, it takes the office of Accuser — Witness — 
Judge — Jury — and Executioner into its own hands ; and without 
the tedious delay of trial, evidence, or defence, puts whatever 
construction it chooses on the actions or opinions of its victim j 
and Avith a great show of mercy, pretends forgiveness of what it 
has no power to punish legally ; but threatens instant destruction 
of all the writer’s future prospects, if he ventures to offend their 
“ High Mightinesses” again ! It is to be observed, however, that 
this particular offence was committed by the Editor qf the Calcutta 
Journal, under an entire ignorance of there being any other re- 
strictions on the press of Calcutta, — except the common restraint 
of a responsibility to a court and jury after publication — and this 
will sufficiently account for the nature and tone of his Reply to the 
Government of Bengal (given in the Appendix) after these restric- 
tions were first brought to his notice. 

2. The second offence enumerated in Mr. Adam’s printed 
Statement — (though not made a subject of animadversion by the 
Indian government at the time, and conse(|uently not included in 
the official correspondence at the end) — is that of Mr. Bucking- 
ham having, at a period anterior to the first complaint (before he 
could possibly have known that it would give offence), expressed 
too freely his sentiments on another suppression by the censor at 
Madras. The occasion was the following ; After the return of 
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the Marquis of Hastings from his Pindarrie campaign in 1818, he 
called the British public of India together in the government-house 
at Calcutta, and explained to them his acts and motives during the 
recent war ; this acknowledgment of the existence of a public in 
British India, and this appeal to public opinion, inviting judgment 
on his conduct, made so favourable an impression on the British in- 
habitants of India generally, that Meetiiigs were held, and Ad- 
dresses penned in all (juarters, to present to his Lordship on this 
occasion. Of all others, the meeting at Madras was the most re- 
markable, for the rank, number, and intelligence of those who at- 
tended it. — Among other topics of eulogy there introduced, was 
that of the Freedom of the Press, which Lord Hastings was under- 
stood to have rcsiored in India (for it existed in full vigour before 
Lord Wellesley’s time), by abolishing the Censorsliip, which still 
existed at Madras. The proceedings of this meeting, which were 
countenanced by the highest officers of the civil, military, and 
law establishments at Madras, were nevertheless particularly 
obnoxious to the (Tovernor of that presidency, liecause they eulo- 
gized a free press as the greatest blessing that could be given to 
India, and denounced a censorship as the greatest curse that could 
afflict any civilized country. Accordingly the reports of the 
speeches at this meeting were not suffered to be jiublished in the 
newspapers at Madras, but were stmek out by the jien of the 
censor, after they had been prepared for the ])ress. Copies were 
privately printed, however, and sent up to Calcutta, where they 
were published, much to the gratification of the British inhabitants 
of that part of India, and also to the most intelligent natives of 
the country, who were by this means made acquainted with the 
sentiments of the leading Englishmen in the country, as to the 
wish generally entertained for the improvement of India, and the 
conviction that a free press, unshackled by censors or restric- 
tions, and subject only to a court and a jury, would do more to 
promote that improvement than any other single cause. The 
Madras editor, in reference to these suppressed proceedings, apo- 
logized to his readers for their not appearing in his paper as he 
had intended, saying “ they were prepared for the press, but a 
cause over which wc have no control prevents their publica- 
tion.'’ They were published, however, at Calcutta ; and on Uiat 
occasion Mr. Buckingham nmde the following remarks 

« The cause over wliich tliey (the Madras editors) had no control, we need 
not name to our readers. It has been in full vigour in Spain for ages, and 
the Inquisition owes to it its very existence. Fortunately, however, as there 
are no effectual means of utterly subduing so immortal a principle as love of 
liberty and truth, as it breaks asunder all the bonds and fetters with which it 
is shackled, to rebound with greater vigour on its oppressors, the suppressed 
proceedings could not be prevented from seeing the light ; so that the end of 
the enemies of the press is not only defeated by attempting to shackle it, but 
their shame as well as their discomfiture is complete.'* p. 10, 11. 
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It need hardly be observed that this opinion on the subject of a 
censorship os compared witli a free press^ differed in nothing but 
the mere manner of expressing it, from the sentiments of I^rd 
Hastings himself, then the highest authority in the country, nor 
from those of the Chief Justice of the King’s Court at Madras, 
and most of the eminent men then in India. Yet Mr. Adam, in Iris 
pamphlet, expresses his opinion of these sentiments, of which no 
Englishman ought to be ashamed, in the following terms : — 

** These malicious observations, with others of a similar nature that appeared 
about the same period in the Calcutta Journal, evidently showed deliberate 
design^ on the part of Mr. Riickingbam, to calumniate the Government of Ma* 
dras, for not tolerating what he, Mr. Buckingham, was pleased to call a Free 
Press.'^ p. 11. 

The mo /ice” here averred, consisted only in preferring rational 
liberty of thought and expression to the enslaving influence of 
fetters on the })en and tongue : the deliberate design to calum- 
mate'* was a determination to express on all fit occasions an ab- 
horrence of a censorshi}), as repugnant to law as it is subversive 
of justice; and what was a Free Press, which it was 

desirable to sec established at Madras and in every other part of the 
British Empire, was a jiress subject to legal responsibility before 
a court and jury, instead of an arbitrary power of sujiprcision or 
punishment to be inflicted at jileasurc by one man,, subject to all 
the influenec of caprice, prejudice, and passion, and naturally 
hostile, from the very nature of his ofHcc, to the dissemination of 
truth. If tliese \\'ere crimes deserving punishment in India, the 
person accused of them may well be proud of the distinction he 
enjoys, in having had honesty enough to stem the general torrent 
of corruption, and maintain, even in ojiposition to authority, 
wishes and sentiments like these. 

3. The third offence enumerated in tlie Governor Generurs printed 
Statement, is that of Mr. Buckingham’s having complained of the 
measures taken by the Madras Government to impede the circu- 
lation of his Journal through their territories. T'he reader will 
find the whole correspondence on this subject in the ArPKNDfx, 
and may form his own opinion on this case, after perusal. It will 
be sufficient here to remark that the government of Bengal itmsted 
in this instance on an immediate apology, to he drawn up and sent 
to the Chief Secretary’s office for his inspection ; and that Mr. 
Buckingham refused to make such an apology, contending, and 
proving even to the satisfaction of those who asked it, that they 
ought to withdraw their demand, which they did accordingly. A 
just government would have endeavoured to make some reparation 
to the feelings of an individual from whom they had insisted on an 
apology, on pain of banishment — if they had afterwards found their 
ground so weak us to bo obliged to withdraw it. But though 
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Lord Hastings was high-minded enough to receive the refuse^ to 
apologize as a proof of conscious right, and to abstain from further 
measures— Mr. Adam has no such exalted views of re.sistance to an 
unjust demand ; which he characterizes by the following language 
in his Statement ; — 


« Mr. Buckingliam’s reply to this communication from Government (de- 
manding an iinmrdiatc apology) is well deserving of the most serious consi- 
deration, as illustrative ct the true spirit and progress of his opposition and 
disobedience Instead of transmitting the draft ot the acknowledgment and 
apology to the Chief Secretary as directed, he enters into an explanation and 
justification of his conduct.” “ To the clear and positive injunctions of the 
Supreme Government of the country, Mr. Buckingham, a licensed free ma- 
riner, thinks proper to oppose his own pretended dignity, as if the unfounded 
insinuations thrown out by him against the public conduct of the Madras 
Government were nothing— and his dignity every thing.” “ Instead, there- 
fore, of an apology to Government, as demanded of him, he sends a long 
letter of jibtificaiion ; and it' was not until he was called upon a second time 
that he sent in a draft of a letter for the purpose of being forwarded to Ma- 
dras, which draft contained no apology whatever, but another attempt at 
justification.” p. 1-2, 13, 14. 

Here, then, we see, in its brightest colours, the sort of slavery in 
which this temporary Governor General would soon have held all 
his countrymen in India, if his brief reign had been jirolonged ! 
To refuse to submit to the degradation of making an apology when 
demanded, is characterized by 1dm as “ op})Ositi()n” and “ diso- 
bedience”— and that too front a mariner” (what a prosti- 
tution of the term !) who is not in the service cither of the (lo- 
vernor or his honourable masters. To oppose to the dear and 
positive injunctions of an arbitrary power, a respectful statement 
of the grounds on which these injunctions cannot be obeyed, is 
considered as little short of treason to the state : and to maintain 
the “ dignity” of an honest man, by refusing to stoop to preva- 
rication and falsehood, or to retract opinions still entertained, 
is thought by Mr. Adam to be a crime “ worthy of serious 
consideration.” That the insinuations against the Madras Go- 
vernment were not “ unfounded” may be gathered from the fact, 
that Ijord Hastings admitted the force of most of the reasons 
offered to prove them founded in truth, and by the Government 
withdrawing their claim to the apology originally demanded — 
which those who know any thing of governments generally, but 
particularly of Asiatic ones, must be convinced that no despotic 
body like that which rules over India would retract, without the 
strongest and most imeijuivocal proofs of their being wrong. A 
reference to the liCtters contained in the Appendix will set this 
in the clearest light : but W'e must content ourselves here with 
touching only on the leading features of each case. 

4. The fourth charge on the acting Governor’s printed list, is 
that Mr. Buckingham published iu the Calcutta Journal a Letter 
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from a correspondent at Hyderabad, complaining of great losses 
sustained by the officers and men of the Nizam's troops, in con- 
sequence of their pay being made to them in a currency which 
they could not remit without a great sacrifice : and “ insolently 
recommending to Government" that some steps should be taken 
to remedy this, as an open deduction from their pay would be 
more agreeable than a loss of this description. The writer of 
this letter publicly stated that he had left his address with the 
editor, and was prepared to prove the facts stated. Government 
asked his name, and it was given : the result was that an inquiry 
was made into the affair, and the evil was remedied. This calling 
the attention of the ruling power to the existence of abuses in the 
subordinate departments of its government, is characterized by Mr. 
Adam as “ audaciously arraigning the acts of Government" — and 
‘Svantonly traducing their servants in the discharge of their public 
duty." Writers who offer their names, and proofs of their asser- 
tions, are by him called “ anonymous calumniators" — and an editor 
suggesting to Government the propriety of inquiring into certain 
defects of any particular system, is said to be “ insolently recom- 
mending” improvement ! 'J'his is the exact phraseology of a Go- 
vernor intoxicated with his sudden elevation, and may give the Eng ' 
lish reader some idea of tlie political and public character which 
is formed on so choice a model. It is notorious, throughout all 
India, that the government of the Nizam, at Hyderabad, is a 
sink of abomination and infamy : and so well aware were even 
the members of the Supreme Government of this, that neither 
the writer of the letter, nor its publisher, was ever put to the test 
of proving what might have been abundantly established ; the 
evil wius undeniable : hut apprehensions were felt that more disclo- 
sures would take place ; and this calling for the Author was a mere 
attempt to intimidate others from making similar communica- 
tions : while the Editor was passed over, without even an injunc- 
tion to be more careful for the future. 

5. The^//t charge in the ephemeral Governor's Statement is 
that of Mr. Buckingham’s giving insertion to a Letter, signed 
“ Emulus,” asserting that in India the claims of merit were 
constantly set aside to make room for those of interest ; and that 
men of independent minds, who would not fawn on their superiors, 
were condemned to obscurity and indigence. Although this is but 
too faithful a picture of governments generally — more particularly 
of those like India, remote from the mother country, and without 
either the control of a local public, representatives, or a free press 
to check its abuses : yet it was perhaps less true as applied to 
India at that period than it has been ever since. At the time of its 
publicjition, however, the Editor stated that his principal object 
in giving it insertion was to offer both proofs and arguments in 
refutation of the writer's position : and to show, that though some 
Orient, Jlcraldfrol,]. E 
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instances might be cited in support of his opinion , yet, in 
the great majority of cases, and particularly in the military ser- 
vice, (to which his remarks were meant chiefly to apply,) merit 
had its due share of reward. The publication was, however, 
submitted to the Advocate (lencral, and it was resolved that it 
should be made the subject of a prosecution. But, as if in this 
case also there was a dread of what might be said in illustration 
of this subject in a court of justice— the prosecution never took 
place, it being withdrawn in consecpience of a private letter 
written by Mr. Buckingham to Lord Hastings (at his Lordship’s 
own suggestion and recpiest), disavowing any participation in the 
sentiments of the writer, and regretting its appearance — ^which at 
the time was frankly expressed, l)ccausc sincerely felt — and after- 
wards embodying these sentiments in an Ofticial Letter to the 
Council. 

6. The sixth charge iir Air. Adam’s Statement is the pub- 
lication of a Letter, written by an officer, to expose a system of 
monopoly among the older officers at certain stations in the In- 
terior, of building and selling bungalows, or houses, in a manner 
better suited to traders and dealers than to gentlemen in a mili- 
tary service which induced the Government to inquire the name 
of the writer, When this was furnished to them (with the au- 
thor’s consent), it led to an investigation, which lessened the evil 
complained of; and a letter of admonition was written by Lord 
Hastings to the officer in (juestion, expressed in the mildest terms— 
while, according to Air. Adam’s own account, ‘‘Mr. Buckingham’s 
conduct in giving it publicity, piisscd without animadversion,” — 
which (it may be added) it was not likely to do, if there had been 
any thing in his conduct that could have deserved that animad- 
version, even in the slightest degree. 

7. The seventh article of charge is the having stated that 
the “ Infamous Prospectus” of the John Bull Newspaper, esta- 
blished in India by the Functionaries of that Government, was 
circulated Post Free by authority, at the same time that the 
Calcutta Journal, which it was set up to oppose, w^as subject 
to a heavy postage. This assertion was perfectly true : an4 the 
Government never ventured even to deny the fact. That Pro- 
spectus contained the most atrocious slanders on the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and charges of blasphemy, sedition, and insolent 
audacity on all who supported its conductor in what was termed 
his “ guilty profit and guiltier popularity j” though the editor had, 
up to that period, never once been convicted of the publication of 
any thing contrary to law — and his writings were supported by 
nine-tenths of the English gentlemen residing in India. These 
slanders were circulated throughout every part of the country. 
Post Free— and by the permission of Government too : while the 
Defence put forth by Mr. Buckingham was subjected to the 
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usual charge of postage, so hea\y as to amount in many instances 
to one rupee, or half-a-crown per cover. This also, like former 
accusations, was so true, that when the Advocate (leneral was 
referred to on the subject, with a view to prosecute Mr. Bucking- 
ham for a libel, he wisely recommended them not to venture on 
the proceeding — a fact that we Icam from Mr. Adam’s own con- 
fession (p. 21.), and which speaks volumes in Mr. Buckingham’s 
favour. N^^hen the origin of the Indian John Bull is considered, — 
its Proprietors being functionaries of the Bengal Government and 
Bengal Court ; its several Editors being servants of that Govern- 
ment, who were successively promoted to places of emolument and 
trust ; and its principal contrilnitors being the very Secretaries 
to Government themselves : which was publicly laid to their charge 
by Mr. Buckingham in one of his last letters to the Council, as 
printed in the Appendix, — and which they did not dare to dispute 
or deny — no one can wonder that such especial favour was on all 
occasions shown to it. But the reader will judge what must have 
been the character of the Government of India at that period, when, 
after in vain trying law and argument to beat down iiuiuiry into 
their acts, and then countenancing and patronizing a paper like 
the Indian Bull, whose whole career has been one of personal 
slander, in direct violation of the very law made by that Govern- 
ment to restrain the press — w'hicb above all things prohibits the 
publication of “ private scandal or personal remarks calculated to 
excite dissension in society” — it could banish from the country 
the Editor of one paper, who had never once been convicted of 
libel either on public or private character, and yet not only leave 
untouched or even unreproved, but actually provide for and pro- 
mote the successive Editors of another paper, whose virulence and 
malignity were so marked that, when proceeded against by Mr. 
Buckingham in court, where he invited them by a Civil Action, in 
order to give them an opportunity of proving their slanders — the 
presiding and only Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, notwithstand- 
ing his strong bias in fiivoiir of the Government, — and the fact of 
there being among the proprietors, one who was his son-in-law, 
Mr. John Trotter — two who were his intimate friends, Mr. John 
Pascal I.Arkins and Mr. Richard Chichely Plowden— -and two who 
were officers of his own court, Mr. Lewin, Clerk of the Crown, 
and Mr. Greenlaw, (the sixth editor,) Coroner for Calcutta 5-— 
notwithstanding there was no Jury, but all was left to his own 
breast, — was compelled to deliver the following judgment: 

That the Plaintiff was entitled to just damages was undeniable. That 
he had suffered no special damage was avowed; and special damages accor- 
dingly were not claimed.* To his Lordship’s mind there was no question of 


* Mr. Buckingham had instructed his counsel to say, he did not coroe into 
that court to seek compensation in money : for, atrocious as these slanders were. 
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the malice of the writers in the John Bull towards Mr. Buckingham. It was 
true Mr. Buckingham had appealed to the public; but he did not apply to. 
be expelled from society, and his friends to be proscribed. Really, to his 
Lordship’s mind they were most malicious libels : he could not speak of them 
without horror. If he conceived Mr. Buckingham had suffered in his News- 
paper, or in his mind, his Lordship would award him the most ainple and ex- 
eniplary damages; but as special damage was not pleaded, he did not con- 
sider heavy damages necessary. Concluded his Lordship * Let the Plaintiff 
have a thousand rupees damages, and costs,’**— Report of the Trial in the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta j April 7, 18^13. 

This is the judgment, solemnly given as to the character and 
writings of the John Bull of India, after a hearing of all that could 
be said by a paid advocate in a court of justice in its defence — 
and it was the “ Infamous Prospectus” of this infamous paper that 
the Government of India circulated Post-free, while the Defence 
opposed to it was charged with heavy postage. It was this libel- 
lous paper, the editors and contributors of which were successively 
provided for by places of emolument and trust under the Indian 
Government. It was this scandalous print in which the Secre- 
taries to Government themselves wrote against the h^litor of the 
Calcutta Journal — provoking him by anonymous attacks, to say 
something in defence, and then, in their official capacity, moving 
in the Council-board for his banishment from the country, for ven- 
turing to reply to matters urged on him by their own pens ! It is 
these convicted libellers that still remain in India, enjoying the con- 
fidence and patronage of that very Government, which pretends to 
be so delicately alive to every offence committed through the press, 
that they were compelled, as a matter of painful necessity, to banish 
Mr. Buckingham from the country for several pretended crimes, 
not one of which has ever been established by evidence that would 
stand the test of an open court — while they still hug to their bo- 
soms, and keep closely in their confidence, the convicted libellers 
who have been disgraced by a sentence from the Bench, that ought 
to make them unworthy of any thing but public scorn and con- 
tempt. It is a very marked feature of Mr. Adam’s garbled 
and perverted Statement, that in professing to give a history of the 
circumstances connected with Mr. Buckingham’s removal from 
India, he carefully conceals from those for whom his Statement is 
principally intended — Members of Parliament, and Directors of 
the East India Company — all the disgraceful parts enumerated re- 
specting the John Bull of India. From his Statement it could 


hit character stood so hi^h amongst those who knew him, that they had in no 
way affected the sale of his paper, and therefore his property remained uninjured: 
while, conscious of innocence, the tranquillity of his mind remained undisturbed. 
But he brought these libellers into court as the only effectual means left him of 
proving to the public of India, by whose support and approbation he lived, that 
even the writers of these libels wereathamed to avow themselves, and that they 
had not a shadow of evidence to substantiate their case. The result of the trial 
effected this object most completely, and with this Mr. Buckingham was satisfied. 
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hardly be gathered that such a paper existed: when it is well 
known in India — and will subsequently be sho^vn here — that al- 
most all the later and more important subjects of complaint urged 
against the Calcutta Journal, arose entirely out of the aggressions 
daily put forth by the functionaries of Government themselves in 
that infamous print — for the very purpose of provoking reply and 
comment in defence, and then making the matter of such defence 
the subject of fresh charges against the Editor of the Journal ; while 
the Editor of the Bull remained free to go to any lengths he thought 
proper, without reprimand or complaint. 

8. The eighth charge of Mr. Adam is that Mr. Buckingham 
published a letter containing “ insinuations, so extremely dis- 
respectful to the public character of the I^rd Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, that his Lordship felt it due to himself and to the station 
which he had been called to fill, to lay it before the Governor 
General in Council.**-— We boldly assert that the letter in ques- 
tion contained nothing like an insinuation disrespectful to the 
Bishop : and wc refer the reader to the Appendix where he will 
find the letter at hill length, and not a false abstract of it, in 
Mr. Adam’s peculiar style. It states as a fact that a chap- 
lain in the interior of India had left his station without leave, 
to the great inconvenience of the community which was thus de- 
prived of his spiritual aid : and suggested the propriety of 
chaplains being made, like other servants of Government, so far 
amenable to the local authority, as to be obliged to ask leave and 
show good grounds for absence, before they left their flock to take 
care of themselves. The fact was admitted, even by the Go- 
vernment, who stated in their letter to Mr. Buckingham, that the 
offending individual had alreaily been reproved for this “ trans- 
gression,’* (for so it was termed by their own Secretary,) and that 
therefore the public notice of it was objectionable, as implying 
that no steps had been taken to check the evil ! If the state- 
ment itself was erroneous, there would have been room for cen- 
sure : but the remarkable part of this case is, according to 
Mr. Adam*8 own showing — that though the Bishop acknow- 
ledged both the fact and its evil tendency, by taking serious no- 
tice of the transgression, and reproving the offending individual ; 
yet his dignity was hurt by any other person venturing to point 
out a defect, or suggest an improvement, in a department which 
he considered peculiarly his own. The doctrines set forth in the 
letter of the Government on that occasion, and now repeated in 
Mr. Adam’s Statement, are sufficiently curious to deserve the 
reader’s attention when he turns to the Appendix to read the 
Correspondence through. The Bishop himself is made to say 
that when these ‘^serious accusations*^ appeared, (namely, stating 
that a chaplain was wrong in doing what even the Bishop him- 
self had reproved him for, and what the Government characterized 
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in its official letter as a “ transgression,”) “ they could not be re- 
pelied in any more public method than by submitting them to 
Government, and recording at the same time his sentiments on 
them;^’ by which most “ public method,” the Bishop’s opinions 
were made known to Jive individuals; — the Governor-General^ 
three meiiibcrs of Council, and a Secretary ! in addition to Mr. 
Buckingham himself. The remedy for all these evils, said the 
Government, is for the individuals aggrieved to write to the proper 
department y where redress is sure to be procured, — and not to the 
editor of a newspaper ! If this were true, every press in the 
world might be broken up and destroyed : but it is because it is not 
true, that the press is found so troublesome, in perpetually remind- 
ing men of those neglected parts of their public duties, which, 
without such occasional remembrances, they would never perform. 
The same body, that but a year or two before had heard it pro- 
claimed by their Chief, in the seat of government, that “ It is 
salutary for Supreme Authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny ; ” now stiite 
that ‘‘ they were perfectly sensible of the practical objection 
which attends these irregular appeals to the public.” The same 
persons who admitted in 1819, that “while conscious of recti- 
tude, authority could lose nothing of its strength by its exposure 
to general comment — on the contrary, it acijuires incalculable ad- 
dition of force,” now state that “ even if the matter stated l)e 
correct, the public could afford no relief; ” and that public scru- 
tiny exercised through the press in such a country as India, must 
only tend to weaken the hands of Government, and relax the at- 
tachment and obedience of the people, (p. 52.) The inference is 
clear, — “ If our motives of action are worthj/ (said Lord Hastings) 
it must be wise to render them intelligible throughout an empire, 
our hold on which is opinion.” Mr. Adam protests against 
these motives or any act of the Government being made subject 
to anj/ scrutiny at all, or rendered any further intelligible than he 
may choose, (p. 5 1 .) Is it then that they are unworthy ? or from 
what other cause can he possil)ly desire to have them protected 
from that scrutiny which he himself exercises over the public con- 
duct of others ? The reader will easily answer this question for 
himself. Wc shall go more at large into this branch of our sub- 
ject, when we come to meet the objections raised to the existence 
of a press in India at all — except under such fetters as the Go- 
vernor, for the time being, may impose — and pass on to the 
narrative. ^ I O . 

It will be observed that up to the present period, there was 
such a vacillating course pursued by the Government of India ; — at 
one time having recourse to the law, at another to threats of 
punishnjent, independently of that protecting power ; at one time 
demanding an apology, at another retracting it ; and in almost 
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every case being really dissuaded from the course they meant to 
pursue, by reasons offered by Mr. Buckingham, in justification of 
his several publications ; — that it was impossible to gather from 
their proceedings what they intended should be the future standard 
for trying offences through the press. Accordingly, Mr. Bucking- 
ham at the close of his last letter, defending himself from the im- 
putations cast on his motives and conduct in publishing the article 
which excited the anger of the Bishop, expressed a wish to have 
this clearly defined : and stated that whether the laws of his 
country — the written restrictions of the Indian Government — or 
even a censorship, were to be his fiiture guide — he should acqui- 
esce in the common submission exacted from all, by a power, 
which whether legally or illegally exercised, no individual like 
himself could hope successfully to resist.” The answer of the 
Chief Secretary to this did not condescend to allude to this im- 
portant and necessary distinction ; but laconically informed Mr. 
Buckingham that “ his letter had j)roduced no change in the 
sentiments of Government.” Had a common submission been 
exacted from ally the task of Government would have been easy: 
as they might then have punished the first who ventured to depart 
from the rule they had laid down. But their difficulties arose 
entirely out of the crookedness of their own policy. There was 
not a single newspaper in Calcutta that was not tolerated in the 
daily breach of the very regulations which were laid down pro- 
fessedly as binding on all. One of the most prominent of these 
regulations was to prohibit the publication of “ private scandal, 
or personal remarks tending to excite dissension in society.” Yet 
it is notorious that every paper in India was permitted to break 
through this prohibition when Mr. Buckingham was to be assailed. 
And was he to bear all these indignities in silence ? In the most 
civilized communities, though all men are bound to obey the laws 
and abstain from breaches of the peace ; yet if a man be assaulted 
with deadly weapons, is he not to wrest the murderous instnunent 
Trom the assailant’s hand, and at least stay his arm from stabbing 
before the mortal blow is given ? Yet it is no more than this that 
Mr, Buckingham has done, when he has appeared to de])art from 
pledges given to observe even the regulations which fettered the 
press — though he always disputed their legality even to the Go- 
vernment itself. In .almost every instance subseejuent to the 
.establishment of the John Bull, this has been the case : and we 
put it to the common feelings of the reader, whether any thing 
'could possibly justify a government tolerating the most unbridled 
licentiousness in a print, professedly established for the purpose of 
crushing a rival, owned by their functionaries, written in by their 
Secretaries, and taken under their peculiar patronage; and not 
^suffering the accused to enjoy the same freedom in reply, without 
sconstant threats of banishment, while the accusers were protected, 
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honoured and rewarded ? It is easy to judge what the answer of 
every feeling and upright heart must be, 

9. The ninth charge is thus stated in the Governor’s impartial 
Statement : 

« Notwithstanding the solemn warning again given to Mr. Buckingham, 
and the reiterated pronjises on his part to attend in future to the written and 
defined restrictions issued on the removal of the censorship, he continued to 
make his paper the channel of almost every species of writing urohibited by 
the resolutions of Government, and acted indeed as if he considered himself 
as altogether independent of its authority." p. 27. 

Never was an assertion more unfounded in trutli. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had, in June 1819, when these restrictions were first brought 
to his notice, promised to make them his future guide. In 
July 1819, Lord Hastings publicly asserted that he had removed 
the restrictions from the press, that he “ regarded freedom of 
publication as the natural right of his fellow-subjects, to be nar- 
rowed only by special and urgent cause assigned ; and that, seeing 
no such cause in India, he had broken thp invidious shackles in 
which the press had before been bound extolling in the highest 
terms “ the value of that spirit to be found only in men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments.” After 
this he was surely absolved from the pledge of observing re- 
strictions, which were here solemnly declared to be removed by 
the head of the government himself. In the very next case of 
complaint, in which this subject was referred to, Mr. Buckingham 
again asked to have some “ distinct and clear guide” for his future 
conduct, in the shape of a law or regulation, binding on all, and 
uniform and impartial in its operation to which the Government 
gave only a vague answer, referring to the Rules of 1818, and 
speaking of the possibility of some future revival of the Re- 
strktwns, as if they were still a dead letter. In the next case 
came the Letter on Chaplains, — in his justification of which 
Mr. Buckingham again said, “ whether the law, or the re- 
strictions, or even a censorship, be restored, I shall still acquiesce 
in the common submission exacted from all*' But the Govern- 
ment of India, too proud to condescend to such an act of justice, 
never once passed even the Restrictions of 1818 into a law, nor 
ventured to assign any rule but their own arbitrary will, as a 
standard for judging of offences through the press : thus leaving 
them at convenient liberty to pass over the writings of all 
Mr. Buckingham’s opponents, however manifestly in violation of 
the spirit and even letter of their pretended rules, while they 
were free to condemn his productions, on any pretext they chose ; 
AS they were alone accuser, witness, judge, jury, and executioner ; 
simply resolving whatever they pleased to be a crime, and assuming 
the power to punish it or not as they thought proper. To repre- 
sent Mr. Buckingham as having made reiterated promises of ob- 
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serving the written restrictions is therefore false t and it is equally 
so to say^ that^ notwithstanding this, his paper was the channel of 
almost every species of writing prohibited by thenl. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of the reader, we should thinlc, by this 
time, of the disposition of the Government to take advantage of 
every occasion that presented itself, to find fault with Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s paper ; nor of Mr. Adam having made out in his 
Statement the strongest possible case against the person he has 
banished. Yet where is the evidence on which his accusation 
is grounded ? Not a single instance is given : not a single 
letter of remoifetrance is referred to. — ^’Fhe inference is clear? 
no such breaches of the regulations existed. The next case 
which occurred after tlris letter respecting the chaplains, was an 
isolated paragrapli in a series of letters, written by the late 
Colonel Robison, professing to treat generally of the manners of 
India, and of Calcutta particularly, signed, as indicative of the 
light tone and ironical style of the strittures, “ Sam Sobersides*^' 
The paragraph in this letter Mr. Adam characterizes as con- 
taining imputations so highly injurious to the character of the 
Secretaries to Government, that acting under the professional 
advice of the Advocate General, they considered it their .duty to 
prosecute Mr. Buckingham, as the editor and publisher, for a 
libel.” Here was at last an appeal to the only fair and honour- 
able mode of deciding a question of this description, by putting 
it to an impartial Jury to say whether the passage objected to was 
libellous or not. The jiaragraph selected for prosecution (arising, 
as it will be seen, out of an attempt on the part of the 'writer to 
defend himself from aspersions cast on his motives by others) is 
really worth quoting ; first, because Mr. ’ Adam has carefully 
kept it out of view in his patchwork pamphlet ; and, secondly, 
because it will show the people in England what Six Secretaries iii 
India could combine their purses and their influence to prosecute 
as libel, jirocceding criminally too, to prevent the writer from 
justifying his positions by proving their truth ; and knowing that, 
even if they failed, the expense would be ruinously heavy to the 
single person whom these six functionaries were leaguecl to put 
down. The following is the paragraph alleged to be so full of 
injuries : ^ 

“ The moth es which I have in trying to draw public attention to this ahtl 
other subjects alluded to in my former letters, have been so much mistakea 
by Mr. Parenthesis (a writer in another paper), and other gfcalous admirers^ 
of “ the present order of things,” that 1 think it necessary to request 
you will permit me to say a few words more in explanation of what I do, and 
what 1 do not mean. Most certainly I do not mean the slightest attack (as 
it has been kindly insinuated I do) upon the Government or its much 
respected Chief. There is not a man in India more deeply penetrated than 
1 am with a sense of his many great and good qualities ; nut one who will be 
more ready to stand forward and join in praise of them under any pi^tical 
Orient, HeraU, Voh 1. F 
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chaises which can contemplated: and this, not out of a feeling of ■ 
titude, foe be never did any thing for me ; nor of expectation^ for I have 
nothing to expect; of him; nor of fear, as I have written nothing I am 
ashamed of, nor that I would scruple to avow to hint, if he only were to judge 
me for it. I also declare, with the utmost sincerity, that to attack, injure, or 
underrate the Government, is and has been foreign to my thoughts ; that 1 
am known personally to all its ^embers ; and that 1 have a very great re- 
spect for them individually. But I think it no ways inconsistent with my 
respect fur them, one and all, to call, as far as an humble individual can hope 
to'ao, the public attention to any matter of abuse, inconvenience, or subject 
of' complaint, which it is always in the power of tlte public to redress or get 
redressed; and if 1 saw things going on wrong in the family of my own 
father, 1 would cry out and expose them to him. But if no#vrong8 are to be 
redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, except those which go 
through Secretaries and public officers to Government, none will be re- 
dressed or listened to but tliose whom they favour ; and the influeiice of 
their favour (as that of their displeasure) extends further than the Govern- 
ment can be aware of; some striking examples of which will sooti be 
brought to their notice by your fearless Correspondent, Sam Sobersides.” 

‘These are the " imputations” which were considered so highly 
injurious” to the pure and immaculate Secretaries in India, though 
tliey are uiuiuestionahly true of all public officers in every part of' 
the world. If this be a libel, every pavssage in the ScriptlireS 
which teaches the prevalence of evil, and every portion of our 
laws, whiefi places a check upon the exercise of authority, is 
ecjually libellous ; fbr it is** saying no more than all men admit to 
he true ; namely, that if men in public stations were left to their 
own guidance, without any check from public opinion in some 
shape or another, their favour or displeasure would determine 
most of tht questions tliat came before them. The case was 
brought to trial ; and, after all the elocpicnce - that could be 
exercised to aggravate this pretended lil)el, the Jury, after a few 
minutes deliberation, pronounced a verdict of Not Guilty. Yet, 
though the solemn tribunal of the law accounted this no crime, 
Mr. Adam enumerates it in Jm list, still ranking it, in ojipo- 
sition to their verdict, as an unpardonable offence ; and speaking 
of certain comments made on this event as “ displaying a deli- 
berate design to obstruct the due course of justice !” a. course 
which the Government had themselves obstructed i» every instance 
hitt this, whenever they so far insulted its authority as to take its 
powers into their own hands, and threaten punishment without 
trial, in a city which contained a British court, established for 
the express purpose of securing to every British inhabitant the 
due protection of the laws. The “ due course of justice” was 
air that Mr. Bifckingham ever demamled; and, except in this 
instance, when it afforded him the protection of a British Jury 
against a combination of powerfol opponents, it was nevei* granted 
to him. Even in the criminal information which was filed against 
him, on the plea of his wishing ‘‘ to overawe and disturb the ad- 
ministration of justice in its ordinary channels,” he was kept with 
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this threat hanging over his head for more than a year, though 
the judge declared it cruel, oppressive, and illegal, and as wich 
refused to try it ; ai^ it was at last ** finally dropped,’’ accord-* 
ing to Mr. Adam’s own account,” on Mr, Jiuckiiigham’s being 
ordered to leave the country.” Was not this ^^obstnicting the due 
course of justice,” to banish an innocent man from the country 
in which he stood before a court in the two relations of plaudin 
and defendant ; in the first of which cases he was sure of victory 
(since obtained), aiul in the other of which he was certain of the 
eventual abandonment of the charges against him — a result which 
has also actually taken place ? It is thus that false accusations 
recoil on the heads of the unjust. If any party obstructed the 
due course of justice” in India, it was the governors of that 
country themselves, and not Mr. Buckingham, whose constant and 
reiterated prayer has been, that the authority of the law shotild 
be Considered as superior to that of mere will ; and that every 
offence should be tric<l in “ due course of justice,” instead^ of 
being punished at* the mere pleasure of those who take upon 
"themselves to act as independently of all law as if there were no 
tribunals for its administration in existence, 

10. The tenth charge in Mr. Adam’s list (p. 28), is the having 
re-published, from a Glasgow paper, the following paragraph and 
comment : * 

“ Freedom of the Inii^an Press. — Glasgeno^ Mm/ 10, 1821.— The attentions 
of’ an obliging Corrcspondcni at Calcutta have placed before us papers from 
that CajUlal to liie tnidclle <;f December. 'J ney announce no important 
ne\v.s. I’opidarity continued to distinguish th(^ fortunate administration of 
the Marquis of Ifasiings ; of whose bmiours it is far frofn the least that he 
was the first to c'^t.'lblish the liberty of the nress in India. In that well-con- 
ducled paper, the Calcutta Journal, wc find an article, written by a British 
Otlicer, who served under General Ilislop, that affords some curious in- 
formation respecting the followcis of the army. ^Glasgow Journal.'* 

This paragrajih Avas inserted in the very number of the Calcutta 
Jourfial that amiouiiced the fact of a criminal information being 
filed against its Editor, for venturing to discuss the question 
whcthcj* the paragraph before (pioted, as prosecuted by the Six 
Secretaries, was or was not a libel ; and giving an extract from a 
speech of Mr. Windham’s (who had been himself a secretary), 
wherein he said as follows : 

** With respect to the abuse of patronage ^ one of those by which the inte- 
rests of count l ies will in reality most suffer, I perfectly agree that it is like- 
wise one of which the Government, properly so called, that is to say, persdns 
of the 'highest offices, arc as likely to be guilty, and, from their opportunities, 
more likely to be guilty, than any others.’^ 

In commenting upon the extract from the Glasgow paper,, and in 
allusion to the criminal information, founded on this re-publicatlon 
of Mr. Wi^ham’s sentiments, as going much further than the 
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pretended libel on the Indian Secretaries^ the following paragraph 
was subjoined : 

** It appears that very different scenes are acting, and very different 
opinions prevailing in England and India on the subject of the press, and 
the extent of patronage given to its freedom in this country. We hardly 
iknow now whether wq may make comments of our own, or whether we may 
even re>publish those of others. If the speech df Mr. Windham, so Ipng 
numbered with the dead, be held libellous in India, because of its truth, we 
shall hardly be able to promise our readers their accustomed gratification in 
presenting to them both sides of a question discussed in Parliament, or to 
publish any thing probably but Government Orders, Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, and choice loyal effusions from John Bull and the Courier. Such 
is “ ilie boon of a free press in Asia," with the praises of which the world 
has rung for the last three years; and, from those who knew not what 
awaited it, it is not even yet at an end. Such is “ the salutary control of public 
opinion on supreme authority," and such “ ihe value of a spirit to be found 
only in men accustomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments." 

Mr. Adam, at the period of the publication here alluded to, was 
one of the members of council only, and as such could not be 
supposed to be more feelingly alive to the manifest inconsistency 
between the professions and practice observed towards the press 
of India, than Lord Hastings himself. This nobleman, however, 
being then paramount in the council, wisely passed over this 
paragraph without animadversion, well knowing that the incon- 
sistency intended to be shown was founded in fact, and could not 
be justified or explained away, so that silence was the best course. 
Mr. Adam thought differently; and his remarks on this occa- 
sion (which wc quote from his pamphlet), while they disclose 
some of the secret consultations of the Government, wliich have 
never been made public before, contain such an excellent spe- 
cimen of his style and reasoning, that we arc tempted to give them 
at length. They arc as follow : 

“ Ihe words with which the passage from the Calcutta Journal, given in 
the note, concludes, (those respecting the boon of a free press in Asia,) were 
taken from the answer of the Governor General to the address of the inha- 
bitants of Madras in UU9; and the new strain adopted by Mr. liuckmghani 
on this occasion deserves particular attention. Hitherto, whatever had been 
the offaiccs of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal against the authority and 
dignity of Government, and the order and decorum of society, lie had ab- 
stained from direct personal rellections on the Governor General. Indeed, 
he had studiously distinguished between the Governor General individually 
and the Government, ascribing all those measures which he chose to cha- 
Mctcrize as tending to pheck the progress of free discussion to the Council 
Board collectively, in contradistinction to, and, as he would have it, implied 
against what Ac tfssuwfrf to be the personal feeling and disposition of the 
Governor General. 1 his policy on the part of Mr. Buckingham had perhaps 
best been met with the contempt which it had received ; but the attack in the 
passage alluded to was too grossly personal to the head of the government, 
to be treated m the same manner. Whatever penernl observations might 
have been thought by Mr. Buckingham suited to the occasion, it was at least 
to be expected that a sense of common propriety and of respect, both for the 
person and public station of Ixird Hastings, would have restrained the Editor 
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from such an unprecedented licence* Every body knew the passage quoted to 
have been taken from his Lordship’s speech, not only from the publication of 
the docuntent itself, but from Mr. liuckingham’s repeated citations of those 
very passages, when it was his object to give them a construction in favour 
of his assumption of a latitude t/uy tru e never intended to convey. He, of all 
men, could least plead ignorance of their real mcanins; for, besides the dear 
purpoi't of the speech itself, and the (jtialification with which the sentiments 
regarding the advantage of public discussion of the acts of. Government 
were accompanied, he had been repeatedly and authorifalivcjy corieclcd for 
acts which he had attempted to defend on his construction of that speech. 
His perversion of it on that occasion, in a manner still wore grossly and ncr- 
sonally offensive ^ seemed to demand the most set ions notice. It would oe a 
waste of words to point out the evil consequences of such a procedure : it was 
manifest that ihe object of Mr. Buckingluim was to destroy as much as was 
in his power the delcrence and respect which had up to that hour been uni- 
formly shown towards the head of the government, and consequently to 
weaken his authority, and bring his administration ihto r mtempt. 'I'hat this 
single pitiful attempt w(;uld not have that effect, might be admitted ; but if 
Mr. Buckingham was at liberty to bring the person of tlu* Governor General 
into discus-s!on, every other man who might be dissatisfied with tlie decision 
of Government was equally so, and would naturally follow an example so 
congenial to his disposition, sanctioned, as in his opinion it would be, by the 
impunity of the first offender. The mischief that must result from the 
extension of such a spiiit ihroughout the service, and especially its bjineful 
influence on the juinus of the young and inconsiderate, who were most likely 
to he allecled by it, were too iJivious to be insisted on. There w'as too much 
reason to fear that the seeds of much mischief had been already sown by tlie 
writings of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, and those who, to their own 
disgrace, and to tlic signal failure of their duty to the Government and the 
Company, had combined to suppoi t hvn in his career of insolence and anducily : 
and though tlie evil might not have spread so wide as to he beyond correction, its 
continued progress could not bccoiitemplaled without serious alarm.” 28 — 30. 

'^J'hcsc are the sentiments of Mr. John Adam, on the subject 
of a free press ! lie speaks of offences against the dignity of 
Government and the order and decorum of society, as if they 
were such as no one could dispute. What tliose against the dig- 
nity of Government were, tlie reader will have already seen — not 
07ie of them, nor all of them together, constituting any tiling 
that would be denied an offence by a court of hiw, or court mar- 
tial, or any other court on earth, since the Star Chamber and the 
Inquisition have lain dormant. Those against the decorum of 
society may also be estimated by the fact, that Mr. Jluckingham 
was himself a friend and associate of most of the first families in 
Calcutta; and that liis writings were received, honoured, and ap- 
proved by nine-tenths of the society of India, composed of gentle- 
men of the highest sense of honour and correct feeling ; and that 
this continued up to the period of Mr. Buckingham’s (Quitting India. 
These pretended offences against the dignity of Government and 
decorum of society, were offences only against the self-love and 
indolence of half a dozen secretaries and three members of council, 
who wished to have every thing their own way, and were con- 
sequently annoyed at any thing which reminded them of tlieir 
public duty. 
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Mr. Adam next pretends that Mr. Buckingham assumed (falsely 
must be implied, or the sentence has no meaning) that Lord 
Hastings’s pivatc and individual opinion was in favour of that 
public scrutiny, which the members of his council so strenuously 
opposed. The fact is undeniable ; for independently of his Lord- 
chip’s celebrated speech, we have the confession of Mr. Adam him- 
self in several parts of his printed statement, that the Governor 
General and his colleagues thought differently on this particular 
point, and that the former repeatedly refused to carry the sugges- 
tions of the latter into effect. But, the mere act of quoting a 
passage of Lord Hastings’s speech, to contrast it with existing 
events, is called “ a grossly personal attack so that according 
to Mr. Adam’s notion it is grossly personal” to remind any man 
at one period of the sentiments })rofesscd by him at another ! 
To those who arc betrayed into inconsistencies in their public 
conduct, it must no d()ubt be mortifying to have their professions 
contrasted with their ])ractice ; but tliat this, which is done in the 
highest assemblies and between the most distinguished characters 
on all occasions, should be called an “ attack” and considered to 
he gross/p personal” {iho, argues a blindness of understanding 
and a jjerversion of judgment wliich nothing but a long Indian re- 
sidence can explain. “ General observations,” says Mr. Adam, might 
have been indulged in: but to mention any thing which could 
reflect a hue of inconsistency on the public conduct of the Head 
of the Government, was an unprecedented licence ! If Mr. 
Adam, who has passed all his life in India, had been as well ac- 
quainted with its history, as he is deeply imbued with its arbitrary 
and enslaving principles, he would have- known, that so far from 
comments on the conduct of a governor general being unprece- 
dented, it was common in the da}s of all the governors general up 
to Lord Wellesley, who found the press in India free, as it had been 
indeed ever since its first existence there, and who was the first 
to fetter it with the censorship which Lord Hastings removed. 
Mr. Adam ought to have known that there had been prosecutors 
at law -for libel, before the Supreme Court of Justice in Bengal. 
He ought to have knowp that in the days of Warren Hastings, in 
the most dangerous and difficult times of Indian history, the Go- 
vernor General’s acts were canvassed in the papers of Calcutta 
with a freedom not surpassed by the press of England, and that no 
single evil ever arose from or was even ever attributed to this cause. 
A man called, as Mr. Adam was, to rule over a great country like 
India, though but for a season, ought to have been better ac- 
quainted with its history before he ventured to state in print, what 
was wholly unprecedented, and what was not. His own conduct, 
"while holding the temporary reins of power— assuming the Dic- 
tator — and setting up his mere will in the stead of law, is we 
believe really unprecedented : and we hope, for the honour of our 
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country, is not Gkely to be paralleled by any successor to a brief 
reign of less than a hundred days.” 

One of the grossest insults perhaps that could be offered to the 
head of any government, is that shown by Mr. Adam to his own 
predecessor Lord Hastings, when he says, that in assuming his 
Lordship’s answer to the Madras Address to be favourable to a free 

S ress in India, we were giving to it a meaning which it* was never 
itended to convey ! And when he talks of a real meaning as 
distinct from that which must liave been apparent on the face of 
it, both to those to whom it was particularly addressed and to the 
world at large, — what is this, but in plain terms telling us that 
Lord Hastings was a hypocrite ; and that while he was professing 
to invite public scrutiny on the acts of authority even when its 
intentions were most pure, he hatl a real meaning in all he said 
|vhich was quite different from the apparent one ? This is Mr. 
Adam’s respect for the head of that (jovernment, which according 
to his notions should only be sj^oken of in terms of eulogy and 
Admiration. The clear ' purport of this speech was that Lord 
Hastings had removed all restrictions from the Indian press, ex- 
|cept those to wliieh it is subject by law : and as to qnaliJicationSy 
|here was absolutely none : for his Tiordship distinctly sa}^s, “ The 
ieeing no direct necessity for those invidious shackles, might have 
tufficed to make me break them ; I know myself, however, to be 
guided in the step by a positive and well-iveiglied policy. If our 
motives of action are worthy, it must be wise to render them intel- 
ligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion.” 
There was no qualification whatever ; and even the necessity for 
any did not appear to Lord Hastings they to exist. 

A jMr. Adam says “ it would be a waste oj'icords to point out the 
^il consecpienccs of such a procedure” — namely^ exercising scru- 
tiny on the public acts of a governor general or his colleagues in 
jovernment. This is a very convenient excuse indeed for those 
Who have no better arguments to offer. W^e should have been 
^eased, however, with a little of this “ waste of words,” to have 
Men from them what were the pretended evil consequences of a 
procedure which Lord Hastings — whose character Mr. Adam was 
M anxious to maintain immaculate — considered as likely to be 
flaught only with good* His Lordship said It is salutary for 
reme authority (not merely subordinate officers) to look to the 
itrol of public scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, that 
hority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general 
nment : on the contrary, it acquires incalculable' additmi of 
ce.” Mr. Adam says that “ any wie ^vriter exercising such scru- 
jr on the acts of supreme authority is calculated to weaken its 
fcngth, and bring the whole administration into contempt!'* 
^ch of these authorities (for both of them have been supreme in 
IT turn) is the bewildered reader to believe ? Lord Hastings 
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Baid, " That government which has nothing to disguise, wields the 
most powerful instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule. 
It carries with it the united reliance of the whole mass of the 
governed: and let the triumph qf our beloved coiyitry, in its 
awful contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the value of a 
spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge and express 
their honest* sentiments.** Mr. Adam says, that to venture to 
penetrate this disguise, is a pitiful attempt to bring the person of 
the Governor into discussion ; that the greatest mischiefs must 
arise from the extension of a spirit which should lead every dis-' 
satisfied person to express his honest sentiments — and that the 
baneful influence of such spirit on the mass of the governed is 
rcvilly too obvious to be insisted on, while those who fostered this 
spirit which Lord Hastings extolled so highly, were guilty of en- 
suring their own disgrace, of failure in their duty to their coun- 
try — and were a set of conspirators, combined together to support 
another in a career of insolence and audacity ; though these indi- 
viduals were the very men whom Lord Hastings had so eulogized, 
as possessing the spirit to be found only in tliosc accustomed to 
indulge and express their honest sentiments !’* If supreme au- 
thorities can differ so widely in their estimate of the same things, 
well may persons of less eminence be staggered when called on to 
pronounce their decision. Mr. Adam it would seem did not stand 
alone in entertaining the opinions here expressed : they were 
entertained by two of the council — one other besides himself j and 
these two therefore forming a minority in a council of five : — yet 
within a few lines after making this remarkable admission, he 
says it was acknowledged on all sides (i. e. on the side of himself 
and his single adherent) that ^Ir. Buckingham’s writings produced 
the most seriously hurtful effects. But the whole passage is worth 
(juoting ; it is as follows : 

“ These sentiments were strongly maintained by hw ef the members of 
Council, who were only wiihlicld from proposing the iininediate annulment 
ot Mr. lUickingham's licence, by the consideration of the pending proceedings 
in tlic Sunreme Court already noticed, and tlic probable misconstruction to 
which such a measure at that lime might be liable. 

“ It was admitted on all siJa that Mr. Buckingham’s conduct was deserv- 
ing of the serious cousidcration of Government, and the seriously hurtful 
cftects of liis writings were./«//y acknowledged ; but it was observetl that the 
discussion, at that tune about to take place in tlie Supreme Court, would 
exhibit the true tiualili/ of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct. Should he be ac- 
quitted, then the Government, by having resorted to a trial, had avoided the 
inconvenience of a harsh procedure in a disputable case. Should the verdict 
be against him, llien tlic cquittf of a suosequent removal, which it was 
finally anticipated Mr. Buckingham would entail upon himself, by renewed 
improprieties, would stand manifest in the judicial decision. Here the case 
rested." p. 30,31. 

In these disclosures of the secrets of state, which the acting 
Governor General has now for the first time condescended to make 
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public, it is clear that as long as the Goveniment anticipated the 
conoktion of their opponent, they were w^illing to suspend over his 
head the terrors of the law ; and with great kindness and consider- 
ation they forbore passing a decree for his immediate banishment, 
from a belief that the court wihld convict him of libel ; and that 
then, after suffering the punishment which the law might award, 
they could safely super-add their own quantum of punishment 
beyond the law; thus imposing double penalties for a single 
offence. This is certainly a new view of the advantages of the 
Indian Government having two strings to its bow and under 
such a system it would be wonderlul indeed if any man against 
whom they stretched forth their arm should escape. Cut what 
was the fact? ‘The passage from the Glasgow Journal, which 
gave the offence here alluded to, was published on the 9th of 
November, 1821: and the " pending pfbccedings in the Supreme 
Court,’* of which the Government wished to see the issue before 
they moved further in their measures towards Mr. Buckingham, 
ended in his complete and triumphant acquittal on the 18th of 
January, 1822. Had he been convicted, Mr. Adam avows that it 
was intended to add to his legal sentence, whatever it might have 
been, the further extra-judicial sentence of banishment from the 
country, as a person convicted and found guilty. It would there- 
fore have been consistent with even-handed justice, in the opposite 
termination of the case, to have confirmed to Mr. Buckingham 
that security in his person, property, and pursuits, which ought 
to belong to every man whom the law pronounces innocent, 
\V^ithout this balance of good and evil, it is clear that the pro- 
ceedings in a court of justice were only meant as an experiment 
to sec whether its peiuilties could not be super-added to those 
inflicted by a maudate jndependent of its authority ; and if not, 
to suj)ply some other mode of torture, without reference to the 
tedious formalities of a court or a jury. What, indeed, was the 
issue? Mr. Buckingham was honourably acquitted but the 
Government still considered him as obnoxious as ever : and even 
Mr. Adam enumerates as the « very head and front of his offend- 
ing, acts and expressions which the solemn tribunal of the law 
had pronounced to be no offence whatever ! If this process were 
to be admitted as fair or honourable, the most innocent being in 
existence might be n^ade to appear covered with guilt and crime — 
indeed, no man would be safe. 

At this stage of affairs, some scruples were professedly enter- 
tained as to the propriety of banishing a man from the eountry at 
he very period of his being engaged in proceedings in a court of 
ju ^ ice. ^ But this remnant of conscience, poor as it was, no longer 
existed in a subsequent stage of these transactions ; for at the very 
moment of Mr. Buckingham’s being actually banished from the 
country witlwut a trial*— he had proceedings pending in the Su- 
Orient,Bmid,rol,l, G • 
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preme Court of Justice, both as plaintiff and defendant ; and yet 
this formed no obstacle to Mr. Adam’s passing his unjust and 
arbitrary decree. The scruples of this conscientious Government, 
as* to not forcibly banishing a man from the protection of the laws, 
were only acted on as long as they^iticipated the conviction of 
their victim: when they had reason to believe that those laws 
would pronounce an acquittal^ their scruples vanished, and^were 
hcfard of no more ! But we pass on to the narrative, 

11. The eleventh charge on Mr. Adam’s printed list relates to 
the publication of a letter, for which the injured and unfortunate ' 
writer (now no more) received a punishment beyond all measure : 
but as tlie history of this cruel transaction will be embodied, in a 
subse(iuent number of this Journal, in a separate article, we shall 
in this place include only so^much of it as is charged as an offence 
against Mr. Buckingham its publisher, and we shall give this from 
hlr. Adam’s Statement, in his own words, p. 31, 

The next occasion on wliich tlic proceedings of Mr. Buckingham came 
ollicially luulcr the cogni/ance of Guvernmeni, was Uic publication in the 
Calcutta Journal, of the ITlh of May of the same year ( 1B22), of the following 
letter, signed “ A Military Vriend which seemed to contain matter 
which the Government could not pass over with any regard for its own dig* 
nity or authority, or the interests of the public— 

“ * To f-hc Editor of the Calcutta Join mil, 

< Sir, —W ere I to enumerate the hencHr, in small matters and great, 
which within the last three years (hut particularly within the last one year) 

1 know to have been done to the public service by the free exposures and 
di'^nissions which have taken place m the columns of your Journal, I should 
lill up more than the whole of your ‘ Asiatic] Depariment ’ for at least a 
counle (it days, and put to shame, if they have any, every one of the courtly 
well-ted tribe wixo have laboured to deprive the Indian world of that free 
press, wiiich is the greatest blcssinjf that aiiy rational people can enjoy. 

“ ‘ \N hat alnises of power have already been checked by it ! With wiiat 
xvholesoine fear it has already inspired many hundred public servants, who 
were before under no fear or control whatever ! What civility, what attention 
to business, what alacrity and regularity it has helped to introduce into many 
ot the public offices ! Yes, what virtue, public spirit, and emulation to excel 
in their different callings, has it not given to many who never before consi. 
ilcred a place or aupointmenl with any other thought hut how the most was 
speedily to be made of it ! How niuch more has it done to stop foul play, 
and introduce improyeiiients in bazars, and in the administration of military 
.lustice, fining, tWgiiig, taxing, cheating; how much more than all the 
orders you can pick and cull oiit of that valuable compilation, as clear as it 
IS rich, the Bengal Code ! 

‘J ‘ Yes, Sir, I congratulate you most heartily, on being in a manner the 
author of more improvements than all the laws and regulations that have yet 
been framed to improve things mendable. 

“ ‘ I congratulate the natives, trom the bottom of my heart, at the good 
xou have already done for them; and I hope to see the time when it will no 
longer be in the power of those, wlio are snpjiosed to protect them from fraud 
and violence, to liarass them even in legal courts, and under rules and regu- 
lations. 1 hat it still is so, and that the most crying evils may be and are too 
often experienced under legal forms, xvhere the sufferer has little hopes of • 
redress, 1 could furnish some examples to any one who doubts the fact/'^ 
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This is the only portion of the letter that relates to the benefi- 
cial effects produced by a free press in India, and the only portion 
that appears to have given offence to the Indian Government, as 
will be seen hereafter by their ^comments on it. Under a govern- 
ment desirous of learning the true state and condition of the pro- 
vinces over which they ruled, the publication of such a letter would 
immeHiately have led to an inquiry into the truth or falsehood of 
the statements it contained; and as the author had offered to 
furnish examples to those who doubted the facts of his statement, 
it would have been wise and liberal to have invited him to 
.proof, and to have cither courted or commended the information 
he professed to possess. To a government that felt an interest 
in the progressive amelioration of its institutions, it would have 
been a subject of congratulation to observe the beneficial effects of 
a measure, of which they might take all the credit to theniJielves— 
if, as they constantly pretended, the free press was a gift of their 
own, and entirely at their option to give or withhold. The Indian 
GoveriniKMit were not enlightened enough, however, to perceive 
that they who expose abuses of power, arc more faithful servants 
than they who commit such abuses : they had not even the com- 
mon sense to understand that an eulogy on the improved state of 
the country, from the operation of a particular cause, which they 
themsejves had first set in motion — was in fact an eulogy on them- 
selves. No ! Mr. Adam has such a singularly happy faculty of 
discovering evil in every thing, that in this picture of the improved 
and improving state of the country under the influence of the 
press, lie sees nothing Init mischief, insult, and crime ! But we 
must (piote his own words as before, p. 33. 

“ The mischievous tcutlcncy and insuliing lone of tliis letter cannot 
rei|Mirc to he dwelt on. Tiny nuibt sliike cviri/ one on the first jierusal.” . 

If so, Avc might ask, why wivs not the author tried by a court 
martial, if it were a military offence ; or the publisher tried by a 
jury, if it were a civil one? If every person must have been im- 
pressed at first sight with the criminal intent and evil tendency of 
such a letter — the ofliecr who wrote it, and the editor who pub- 
lished it, could not fail to have been found guilty and punished 
accordingly : hut these Governors who profess to he anxious to 
maintain the ‘‘ due course of justice” from being obstructed by 
others, never once thought of appealing to its tribunals in ^tliis 
instance for redress. They knew well that a court martial and a 
jury would equally have done their duty in pronouncing sUch a 
letter to be no crime : and it was because they knew that no im- 
partial men could be brought to acknowledge the mischief and 
insult which they hypocritically pretend every man must see in 
it, that, ^ter their own happy mode of maintaining the due 
course of justice,’* they met toother, pronounced the letter to be 
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criminal^ and proceeded against the author, without waiting to 
examine evidence or hear his defence 5 but inflicting upon him at 
once— without reference to any tribunal but their own ungovern- 
able will— the greatest punishment and degradation which could 
be awarded to one in his station of life, even had he ton formally 
tried, found guilty, and condcnmed ! But in this, as in the former 
cases, Mr. Adam must speak for himself, he alone is worthy to be 
his own commentator : 

“ The nuschicvous tendency and in«-ulting tone of this letter cannot require 
to be dwell on. Th^y must strike every one on tlic fir-'t perusal. W ht n it 
was brought undrr tlie notice of the Council, it was distinctly stated not to be 
with a view to any specific proposition on the subject; the immediate object 
being to engage the attention of the Hoard to a subject which was every day 
assuming greater imj)ortance, and which sooner or later must be met by a 
decided resolution. The (.mvernor Cencral.and Memhers of Council being 
unanimously of opinion that the tenor of the letter alluded to was highly 
ohjeclionahlc, direcud the (’hief Secretary to call upon Mr. Ruckingham for 
the name, dengnatioii, and residence of the individual l*y whom that letter 
was cnnimumcatcd to him for publication. Mr. Ru^'kiiigham, after soliciting 
the permission of Oo\ermnciit to communicate their wislics in the first in- 
stance to the writer, which was not complied w'iili, stated, in a second letter 
to the Chief Jiecretaiy to (iovernmciU (under date the llitli of May) ihiil tiie 
author of the letter was hieuteiiunt Colonel Hohhon, ofllis Majesty’s Qith 
Regiment of boot, then at Na-ipore upon the receipt of which information, 
Government passed the follow mg resolutions : 

“ ‘ Thai a letter under the signature of < A Military Friend,’ published in 
Xhc Cnlciitta of the 17th inst.int, isa/;>‘os'c insult to the Honourable 

Company’s (iovernment, and slanderously as'Ciling that divers ahuiics 
pd ojtprossions w'erc' pinuilUdhy that CiuVernmcnt uulU they weie exposed 
in the aho\e newsnaper; and encouraging the to represent 

grievances through tliat channel, with all the (list 01 1 mm whicU inexperience 
or wnli^inty might prompt, instead of resorting to the Icnithuufc source of 
redress, ^\ilore the grounds of complaint would lie jimifi/ measuicd. 

“ ‘That, as the editor ot ihe Calcutta Jouinal has acknowledged Lieutenant 
Colonel \\ illiani Uohisoii, ofllis Majesty’s glth Itegiment, to have written 
the letter in question, and to have sent it to him (the editor) for piihhcation, 
the (iuveriior Cieneral in Council must deem it uKxptilient for the interests 
of the llonciurahlc Company that the said Lieutenant Colonel William 
Robison, (unless he can ilisprove the charge made against him by the editor 
of the Calcutta Journal,) shoidd be placed in any situation whcie an impor- 
tant trust may devuhe upon lum. 

“ ‘ I'lial llic above opinion be communicated to the Commander in Chief, 
and that Uis i'xcelleiicy I e rt quested to act in consonance to it.’” 

“ In eonsccpience ot this resolution (adds Mr. Adam) Lieutenant Colonel 
Roliisoii wts lemovcd h\ tlic Commander in Chief from tlie command of 
His Majefty’s yitli Ucgiment.and ordeicd to repair to England; and the case 
was suhniittcd to llts Royal Highness the Duke of York.” p. 33, 31. 

It should lie stated that this act, like most of those done by 
the Indian Government, ivas resolved on in secret, and executed 


* Tlii« was done under an express authority from Cuhmel Robison himself, to 
furnish hi<, name on any occasion on which the Indian Goverument might insist 
on knowing the auihor of any letter written by him. 
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without a reference to the individual on whom they were about to 
inflict this severe punishment. A statement of facts, which in 
themselves ought to have been gratifying to a good government, 
is pronounced without inquiry to be a ‘‘ gross insult.** Assertions, 
of the truth of which the author offers to furnish proof to any one 
who doubts, are instantly stigmatized as false, without even asking 
the writer to establish their truth. Abuses are said to be repre- 
sented as permitted by Government until exposed, though the 
whole drift of the letter is to show that the press brings to light 
deeds that but for it would neither be known to the Government 
nor to the public : and with the same extraordinary perversion of 
the real meaning of the writer-r*which can only be attributed to 
extreme malignity or extreme weakness — it is said that he encou- 
rages the thoughtless to represent grievances in the most distorted 
manner, though the writer has not a single line that will with the 
most forced construction admit of such an inference. Last of all, 
these wise rulers, seated at the council board, with no one to call 
in question the accuracy of their views, most complacently record 
their assurance, that in all cases in which complainants resort to 
the legitimate sources of redress, their grounds of complaint are 
sure to be justly measured. Admirable self-eulogists ! If this 
were true, the expression of public opinion would never be dreaded 
by them — as all to whom they had extended this just measure of 
redress would be ready to applaud their e<piity — hut it is not true, 
and therefore it is that they dread ])ublicitv. 

The removal of Colonel Robison from his command at Nag- 
pore was accomnanied with an order, to leave that station and 
repair immediately to the coast, to embark for England, leaving 
his regiment to follow him ; thus coupling military degradation 
with banishment without trial : and as if the Government were 
really ashamed of their own deed, secret orders were sent at the 
same time authorizing an ofticial falsehood, and empowering the 
officer then in command at that station to announce Colonel 
Robison’s sudden departure from Nagpore as on leave of absence 
from ill health ! provided he quietly complied with the mandate of 
his superiors, in quitting his regiment and quarters within the brief 
period laid down as the limit of time to be allowed him. The 
season was at that time most unfiivourable for such a journey, 
and Colonel Robison’s health was then in so infirm a state,-— 
from a series of the most active and honourable services in various 
countries of the East, — that he apprehended he should never reach 
England alive ; and he communicated this conviction in letters to 
several of his frfends. Nevertheless he determined, with the true 
spirit of a soldier, and a proud but injured man, not to let his 
infirmities stand between himself and the Government to shield 
him from their arbitrary decree. He prepared to march a dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles, through an unhealthy tract of coun- 
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try, anil alone, or atteiulcd only by his servants, at the most 
unfavourable season of the year. IJefore he set out, however, he 
addressed a letter to the Government, in which, under the irrita- 
tion of deeply-wounded feelin/^s, he expressed himself with more 
warmth and anger than even the justice of his case could recom- 
mend, and protested against what he deemed an act of unwarrant- 
able despotism and cruelty. A few days after the despatch of this 
inleiijjjerate letter, he wrote a second, addressed to the (lovern- 
inent, to acknowledge that as a military jnan, he was aware that his 
prote'it was couched in indefensible language : though the temporary 
state of irritation into which he had been thrown by the circum- 
stances therein adverted to, would perha))s induce the Government 
to accept this acknowledgment of its im})ro])ricty, and withdraw it 
from their records accordingly. '^J’he Government, hoAvcver, did 
not possess either the candour or the clemency which Colonel llo- 
bisoii liad given them credit for. Knowdiig that the first letter 
puhlislied in the Calcutta .lournal, and for which the punishment 
of degradation and banishment was actually inllicted, could not be 
construed into a breach of military lawg so as to justifv the in- 
lliction of the punishment awarded, they very eagerly seized upon 
the .vc< mH/lettcr, and this being undoubtedly a inililarv oifence, 
was .1 (it subject to send before a court martial. Aecordinglv, the 
(jovernment refused to w’ithdraw this intemperate letter; and on 
Colonel llobisou’s reaching lloinbay,W'hile he w'as alrcadv suffering 
dcgradiition from bis command and removal from his regiment, for 
what could not be considered a crime at all, he was arrested and 
tried by a court niurtlal for an oifence arising out of the very in- 
jiMicc at hrst committed towards him, wdieii he was denied the 
protection of that trial to whiidi all men, even in the inilitarv ser- 
vice, lane an undoubted right.** W'hat was the result ? After aii 


" 'I he Miiuliirily uf ‘^udden rouu»val ol ati ollit’cr of rank from his re- 
ginuiil cniil sliiti'in, tiial, i-* so similar to many of the suspensions 

that Oidk place under bir (icor^e Harlow’s atlminisiralion al Madras, ^except 
that in the preseiu case the cause of ollcnce \\as sli[^hUr, and the pnuish- 
mciil more demadiim, that no one acquamted with the hisiory of that period 
can leail of this traiiiactnm witlioul rcdVrencc to it. It will lie worth while, 
thcrcluie, to cUc the opinion of a man, since honoured with the iieculiar 
facour of the Indian Diicclors, and likely to ‘•ucct-ed to lhe*fnst laeaucy in 
eiihfp of its separate };o\ernorships, (ieiieral Sir John Malctdm, as to this 
practu e of punishment without trial, applied parlicularlyto officers iu the mili- 
tary SCI vice. He .sa\s, “ Though the rif^ht of ^uspcudiiis ollicers from the ser- 
vice till the ideasurc of the Court of Directors is known (not banishiiit;- them 
tooj, i^ one that has been very properly vested in the local gpvernmcnts of India, 
they po-^''ess no power which should be exercised with such extreme caution. It 
never can he wisely exercised iu any cases but those of most clearly established 
guilt, where trial would cither endanger the authority of governuicirt, or expose 
its di((uily to the highest insult and degradation ; which is indeed one, and perhaps 
the most elFectual, mode of endangering its existence. Every olUcer is conscious, 
when he enters the public service, that he subjects himself to military law, l>ut 
nut to arbitrary power .*’ — Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras Army 
in I80y, by Lieut.-Col. now General Sir John Malcolm^ p. 17. 8\o. 1813. 
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arraignment on charges of disrespect and insubordination, wliich 
in point of fact could not be denied, the Court assembled at Bom- 
bay were so deeply impressed with the outrage and provocation 
wliicli Colonel Robison had suffered, by being driven from his 
regiment and station, and ordered to quit the country, for an act 
which no tribunal could have recognised as an offence, that 
though they were obliged, in regard to their oaths, to find him 
guilty of all the charges preferred against him, they ac(juitted 
him of “ scandalous” conduct, and merely sentenced him “ to be 
reprimanded in such manner as the officer approving the sentence 
might tliink proper;” whicli, considering the nature of the charges 
<111 which he was arraigiierl, was reganled throughout India as a 
virtual ac(jiiittal/^ The Court added^ that “ they were induced 
to award this lenient sentence, in coiisetpience of Colonel Robi- 
son’s long and meritorious services, and the high character which 
lu- produced on his defence from the late Governor General as a 
coiiliflential vservant of Government.” It might have been siiji- 
pcK'-ed, that the same claims would have induced the Govcrmiicnt 
thein''elves to have proceeded in tlic first instance with more con- 
sideration towards one who had such testimonials to entitle him 
to their justice at least, if not their favour. But they did not 
even admit their force after the trial, as the Commander in Chief, 
U'ho, it ^^'ill he remembered, was the principal jiarty concerned, as 
Governor General, and one at least of the authors of the first ar- 
bitrary act of removing (Vdoiiel Robison from his jiost without a 
tiial, (Usapijrovcd tliis sentence of the C’our-t, and published in his 
remailvs on it a severe rejiroof to the Court for exercising this 
lenity, couched in the strongest terms. 

( 'oloiiel Robison being released from arrest, proceeded witliout 


* Ki ln ring fig.iiti to tlio cast* of tiu* Madras ofBccr-s, the reader will sec in the 
<\('(lliiit xoliinu'of Mr, (diaries Marsh, entitled, “ A Review of some important 
I'.i-oanes 111 till* lute Ailniinistration of .Sir(n*or*;e Barlow at Madras,” the same 
fieiiiiuieiil evpres'.ed. — Speakimr <»f (la* l rials of some of these ollieers, the aulhor 
” 'Idle fact of mutiny could not he ilenied. The on I 'y avenue, therelore, 
ithroiii,di which they could reach the merciful discretion whidi empowend the 

I tiuri to •uli'.tjtute a puiiishmeiil l«»r that of death, was todedme from 

he pituli.ir at l*. ot •;o\ernmcut, its (|uestu>nal>le polity, ami its \iolent pron'diires, 
U( h .01 ahifsco/ duthonty as would, at least, palliate the excesses into which they 
tere hmiied. It wtis the it was the only enieaeious topic of drtciiee 

o these gentlemen, tliat there was a peenli.ar character of oufra!j,e, and insult, 
nid illes;,dit\ in those iiiettsures, wliieh hatl urjfed the whole niilitarv Ixuly into a 
loiirse 111 wlmh, aiiii a transient delusion, they forgot their duties in a hliiid 
ittenipt to reilress their wrongs; that the sem?c of these opjiressions, ainong- 
dm li the arbitrary riif^U exercised l\v Sir (Jeor^c Barlow, of j^umshinif without 
(Ae form's of Justice or inquiry^ jjrailually ditt'u 6 iu|f itself over the whole body, at 
iifTth bore ilowii their own personal authority and all discipline and siibor- 
n.Uion. No man can affect to deny the <)f the seutenees (passed on 
lat oieasioii) to ha\e been virtually a eoinleiniiation of the policy of the Madras 
oyeruiuent, and more than a t.acit rccof^iition of the prineiplcs of the ilefeiioe.’* 
.{.'it; — Such was exactly the feelings in the ease of Colonel Ro- 
isou at Boiiihay ; and such will it always be, where governments arc vindictive 
i their desire of comlign punbhments. 
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delay on his way to England; but from the accumulated injury 
done to his already impaired health, by anxiety of mind, and a sense 
of unmerited persecution, he lived only to approach the shores of 
his native land, expiring in the British Channel, the day preceding 
that on which the vessel in which he had embarked anchored in 
port, where his lifeless corpse was brought on shore for interment. 
Had be lived to have pleaded his own cause before the higher tri- 
bunal to which he was subject in England, we should have seen 
perhaps a different result. As it is, however, his name can never 
recur to the recollection of any Indian reader without a feeling of 
sorrow for his fate, and pity for the Government that could heap 
such unmerited indignities on a man, who was pronounced by a 
court of their own officers to Jiave the highest claim on their con- 
sideration, from his long and meritorious services. 

The remarks on the jniblication of Colonel Robison^s Letter, as 
to the beneficial effects of a free press, and the share of guilt be- 
longing to IVlr. Buckingham in this transaction, arc in Mr. Adam's 
own peculiarly happy vein ; and, to be appreciated as they deserve, 
they must be given entire. They are as follow : (}). 34 — 37.) 

*‘From the whole tenor of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct, as here recorded, 
it appeared obvious that home prompt and public mark of the displeasure of 
Oovernment was essential to the due vindication of its insulted authmty^ and 
to the correction of the danf>erous habit, which Irom the exam))le of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Robison, and others of the same disposition, was rapidly 
spreading through the service. It appeared therefore desirable that the 
niisconduct of that ofticer, and the Government’s marked disapprobation of 
it, should be made known to the army in the most public manner, and the 
occasion taken of drawing the serious attention of the oflicers of the army, 
especially in the junior ranks, to the dangerous consequences of the practice 
which was so rapidly advancing, of appealing on all occasions of real or 
imaginary grievance to the columns ot a newspaper. It coidd not be pre- 
tended that there was any diiliculiy in representing grievances, and obtaining 
redress, through the reunlar channels pointed out by the Regulations ; and 
the habit tliat then prevailed, and had been gaining ground for sonic years, 
of seeking it by appeals to the public tin ough the newspapers, must have 
speedily confounded all principles of military subordination, vitiated the 
honourable and high-minded feeling of the army, and placed it in sentiment, 
and even in act, in a state of constant and iiTitaling collision with the Govern- 
ment. 

“ It is difficult to imagine any good that could result from a practice which 
would afford to every discontented subaltern the means of anonymously in- 
dulging his spleen against a commanding officer, whb might exact the strict 
performance of his duty ; or to any officer of any rank,w'ho might so far forget 
liimself as to employ his time in iiialigning’the (Jovernment and the whole 
body of its institutions and public officers. It might be argued by those who 
take an opposite view of the case, that by having the opportunity of publicly 
venting their ill-humour and discontent, people were prevented from silently 
brooding over imaginary hardships, ana the more serious consequences of 
discontent were thus averted. As applied to an extensive and mixed com- 
munity, this might be true ; but it could hardly be considered so, when ap- 
plied to a professional body of which the vital principle is strict subordination 
and discipline, whose point of honour is obedience and fidelity to legitimate 
uthority, and whose pride is the exact and implicit execution of the duty 
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prescribed by their superiors. It is certain that all trifling and temporary 
causes of dissatisfaction, whether well or ill founded, that w'ould otherwise 
pass off with the niotncnr, must be inflamed and spread by being made the 
subject of peevish and petulant complaint in a public newspaper ; while for 
cvciy real grievance there is a constitutional channel of redress which had 
7icvcr been closed against temperate and respcctfil represenlation. In proof 
of the increasing disposition here alluded to, to resort to the newspapers for 
the redress of wrong, almost any Number of the Calcutta Journal, about the 
period under consideralion, might be produced. On the 21st of May a letter 
appeared in the Calcutta Journal from ‘ A IJciitcnant of Aitillcry,' com- 
plaining of certain regulations of the Court of Directors, regarding artillery 
cadets; and expres‘«ing his hope that this grievance would be removed, by 
being brought to the notice of the Oovernment through the medium of the 
newspaper to which it was addressed. To this letter the lulitor appended a 
note, Irom which it appears that he knew the evil complained of liad been 
repeatedly brought before the Court of directors, who had recently repeated 
their former decisions, hut adds, ‘ that there can be no harm in again draw* 
ing the allention of Cumrnment to the matter' Anotlier corrospoi)dcnt in 
the same paper, irnder the signatme of ‘A Young Sub/ imparts to the 
editor and the pnlrlic Iris objections to the * Form of a Monthly Ueturn,* 
exposes v\hal he considers its absurdities, and seems to take cierlit for his 
candour in admitting that it is not imposed on oflicers by the spleen of their 
commanders. Other pa«.‘.agcs <if a/aaHi/ improper character may he found 
in the same paper, which exhibits a tidtrahle'spccinienot the principles on 
which this Journal was conducted, lliongh by no means containing tlie most 
flagrant instances of the licence in which the Editor (Mr. 13nckinghain) in-, 
dulgcd. In the .Icairnal immediately preceding it was an article in the 
Editor’s own name, on the subject of ihc letter ot which Eiculcnant-ColoncI 
Kolrison was the author. It was a prulcssed defence of that letter, and of 
the motives of the writer, alihougli Mr. Buckingham knew at the time that 
it had incurred the displeasure of tiovcinincnr,')))- his being obliged to give 
lip the author. I'hc occasion was aitfnily taken, of exciting hV an anli- 
eipation the sympathy and coinmiscralion ol the pnhli:-, and hcliad again 
tbe effroNtir,/ to (piote the qualfud declaration of the Governor (tenerai in 
i.ivonr of a tree press in dtl' iice of lire general tunc of his paper, notwith- 
standing the n'peated iiUimaliuns he bad received, that tbe recorded regu- 
latlon^ of (mveinment were to be the rule of his conduct. Ir is not ros- 
SniLE TO CONCl’.IVE A MOJIK (.ROSS AM) Ol'KN INSUI.T TO GOVERNMENT 
than Till: riiHMCATioN or this imthncf. of a taper which he knew 
II \ i) EXCITED ITS i)i.sTLrA.si'RE. 'I’liis WHS iidt doiic Ilia letter addressed to 
tjovernment, w hen be might be supposed to be justified in using such argu- 
ments as would best help Ins cause, hut in the face of the public, to which the 
Jactof his havuiig been lequircd to give up the author was no scciet, thus 
openly and ddihcrately defyinf* aatlanity, und appealing to the vuhVic asamst 
a measure of the Government. By his defence of Jaeutenunt-t’olonel Ro- 
hi-on s letter, he became crpially responsible fur it (even if the publication 
ou^hMVy''v^ r” author, and tbe same measure of punishment 

ft n ^ u dealt outlo both, lie could not plead the surrender of 

the author s name iii miligalion, as that publication was subscriucnt to that 
new uTnrf •‘imallest room for exculpation. If this bad been a 

hreral !n I bcftii passcd Over by a 
Mr iLl . Oovcrnmeiit; but the various recorded offences of 

tlic a Similar character, the freipient warnings lie bad harJ, 

experienced, the conliniicd ami increasing 
tensTvp PJI^J'cations, their plain object, and, above all, the ex- 

seemed which tliey had occasioned, and would continue to produce, 

0 impose on Government the necessity of putting it out of his 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. jj ^ t 6 iu» 
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power to pursue that course, and by the same act to vindicate its own autho- 
rity, which he had been so long permitted to defy with impunity. 

A proposition to that effect was supported by all the members of Council, 
but it was negatived under the provisions of 33 Geo. III. c. 52, sec. 47,” 

The perpetual begging of the question throughout this long 
extract, is not the least amusing part of Mr. Adam’s manifesto. 
Having been accustomed in his past secretaryship to dictate to the 
humbled princes of native states whatever his masters chose to 
prescribe as law, he vainly imagines that he has an equal patent 
for laying down what shall be sense and reason. It is true, that 
from his temporary throne in India be may put forth what doc- 
trines he pleases on this subject, for there no man may now dare 
to call them in (luestion. But this will not pass current in Eng- 
land. The “ vindication of insulted authority** should be left for 
more trying occasions than the supposed danger of a mere eulogy 
on the benefits of a free press, which Lord Hastings was the first to 
proclaim in India, and which Mr. Adam himself did not then dare, 
though he stood by and heard this proclamation, to call in (jiiestion. 
The ‘^dangerous habit** of which he talks, is also one that was 
originally encouraged by the Government themselves. But in his 
liberal view of this practice, Mr. Adam seems to think it criminal 
to advert even to a real grievance in the columns of a newspaper, 
because, if we wouhl take his assertion for it, it was not even pre- 
tended that there was any difficulty in getting redress through the 
regular channels, — Mr. Adam well knowing at the same time that 
it was because of this very pretended difficulty being alluded to by 
Colonel Robison in his letter respecting the Six Secretaries, that 
jMr. Buckingham was indicted for i\ libel, though a jury of his 
countrymen declared that it was no libel to pretend that thi§ dif- 
ficidty did exist : so short arc the memories of men who dogmatize 
by authority ! As to the habit of appealing to the public through 
newspapers being " calculated to confound all principles of military 
subordination, and to vitiate the honourable and high-minded feel- 
ing of the army,” what will Mr. Adam say to the fact of Lord 
Hastings, the Commander in Chief, being not only the first to libe- 
rate the Indian press, but the first to start and encourage a dis- 
cussion on a purely military topic, the introduction of brevet 
rank” into the Indian army ? Mr. Adam knows this to be the 
case : he knows moreover that most of the distinguished men in 
the Indian army wrote freely on this subject, which filled pages of 
the Calcutta Journal for months in succession, and produced, as we 
shall afterwards offer proofs ot^ the very best effects to the state. 
What also will Mr. Adam say to the fact of Captain Lockett, of 
the Bengal army, being for a long period the publicly known and 
acknowledged Editor of the Indian John Bull, and in return for his 
services as one only of the six successive editors of that licentious 
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and convicted libellous print, being made Mr. Adam's own military 
secretory and aide-de-camp ? Was this the way to show that he 
believed newspaper-appeals ‘^calculated to confound all principles 
of military subordination, and to vitiate the honourable and high- 
minded feeling of the. army ?*' or did he take Captain Lockett, the 
military editor, under his especial care and keeping, in order to 
purge him, by the influence of his advice and counsel, from the 
“ mischievous spirit" which he must have contracted, in being him- 
self the organ of those very appeals to the public through the 
newspapers, which his patron and rewarder professes so much to 
dread ? 

JVlr. Adam goes on to tell us that in an “ extensive and mixed 
community” it might be advantageous to give vent to ill humour 
and discontent through the press, rather than let people brood 
silently over their wrongs, wholly forgetting that there is no com- 
munity on earths extensive, or so mixed, jis that of India, where 
a hundred millions of beings Are subject to one supreme ruler, 
and these including a greater mixture and variety than any other 
portion of the globe could present 5 from whom he would yet 
exclude that press, which, according to his own showing, is exactly 
suited to the state of India, w’here the conununity is more extensive 
afld more mixed than any where besides ! \V hat cau be expected 
of a (Jovernor General who betrays such palj)able ignorance of the 
state of that very society over which he is called to reign ? He 
talks as if it wore the army only by whom the newspapers were to 
be read, instead of the ichole population, for whom the native 
papers were particularly intended; and even that army, he says, 
has no higher pride than the exact and impUcit execution of the 
duty prescribed by their superiors. To give the English reader 
some* nlea of what is meant by this implicit obedience, we shall 
mention two well-known facto General Hardwick, commanding 
the Last India Company's artillery at Dum-Dum, had been pre- 
vailed on by the Government to use his influence for the purpose 
of excluding the Calcutta Journal from the mess-room of that regi- 
ment. The experiment was tried by convening a meeting, at which, 
lowever, the expression of opinion was so decidedly in favour of this 
paper, that tlie General was defeated. Soon after this, the John 
Hull newspaper making some insolent remarks on the conduct of 
the ofliccrs m venturing to patronize and read what the Govern- 
ment desired to suppress and put down, that paper was expelled 
Inim their mess. Another attempt was made to cast the same 
stigma on the Journal ; and another signal defeat was the con- 
sequence. It WM even repeated a third time, when the Genera* 
^k occMion^ express pretty plainly the displeasure of Govem- 
mentat this resistance to their wishes, and alarmed some of the timid 
members of the mess, majors and 
captams, still, however, held their ground j and suffered in varimia 
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ways for daring to be thus honest, some being removed from 
their situations, others having their allowances retrenched, and 
younger men deprived of their temporary command of com- 
panics, and sent from their more agreeable residence at head- 
quarters to be exposed to privation and solitude in remote 
and unhealthy stations. This was the sort of reward with 
which those who did not understand the pride of implicit obe- 
dience were visited : — though they had committed no military 
offence, and were guilty only of a (letermination not to have their 
minds entirely enslaved, by being obliged to read what they ab- 
horred, and to abstain from reading that which they considered 
entitled to their attention and siqiport. This is a specimen of the 
implicit obedience expected from the militdry: we shall give an 
instance also from the marine. Captain Ross, who had recently 
arrived from hingland to fill the ajijxnntmcnt of Marine Surveyor 
General in Rengal, not knowing the particular hostility which 
existed towards the Calcutta .lournal .on the part of the Go- 
vernment, hut having long had an opjiortunity of judging of its 
merits, from reading it both in (’hina and in I'ingland, sought an 
early opportunity of introduction to Mr. Ihickingham, in which 
he expressed his desire to be supplied with that paper at his 
official residence, which was accordingly complied with. A few 
days after this an account of the wreck of Xhe ship Regent ap- 
peared in its pages, in which the narrator attributed the accident 
to the irnjicrfection of (’aptain Ross’s charts of that coast. Cap- 
tain Ross, in an honourable anxiety to defend his professional 
reputation, wrote a letter to the I^ditor of the ('alcutta Journal^ 
for immediate publication, on this subject, to which he attached his 
real signature and ollicial designation. I'lic wise and sagacious 
men who then ruled over the “extensive, and mixed community’* 
of a hundred millions of ])cople, Mr. A<lam being then their Chief, 
and .Mr. Lushington hi< right-hand adviser, fancied that this letter 
from a servant of theirs high in ofiice would be taken as a proof 
that all the functionaries of their Govcrnincnt were not so hostile 
to the Journal as they ought to be, and very serious consecpiences 
were apprehended from this occurrence, ('aptain Ross Wtas ac- 
cordingly sent for by the Secretary, as well as Commodore I laves, 
who both hajipcncd, by a remarkable, coincidence, to be in 
Mr. Huckingham’s company, on board the Sir lidward Paget, at 
the time of this message being delivered to them. They repaired 
hastily to the bureau of the offended Secretary ; and from so much 
of the interview as was suffered to transpire, it was known that 
Captain Ross had been roundly reproved for tliis^act of suffering 
his name and title to be affixed to a letter, which appeared in Xhe 
columns of a print so obnoxious to the Government as the Calcutta 
Journal had long been. It was in vain that this was represented 
as an act of justice to his reputation, and as a duty to the public 
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service as well as to mankind ; since the question was one in 
which the lives and properties of men were concerned ; and the 
Calcutta Journal being the paper in which the originally erro- 
neous statement first appeared, it was important to select that 
paper as the channel of the correction also, independently of 
the fiict of its circulation being far more extensive than any 
other paper then existing in India. The interview produced no 
effect on the ‘‘ dignity of insulted authority and on the follow- 
ing clay Captain Iloss withdrew his subscription to the Calcutta 
Journal : — whether he was compelled to yield “ implicit obedience,” 
could not be ascertained ; but the fact carries with it its own 
comment. Many similar facts might be mentioned, to show 
that public functionaries in every branch of the Indian sendee were 
thus wrought into an hostility to Mr. Buckingham and his paper, 
because he had the honesty to oppose himself to evil-doers in every 
department of the Government ; and that promotion and fiivour 
were the rewards of that hostility, while supersession and injury 
were the consecpienccs of an adherence to what men believed to 
be honest and right. To such a length were some of the weaker 
members of the community operated upon by this conduct of the 
Indian Government, tliat men who were in private Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s warmest eulogists ami friends, felt themselves obliged, in 
order to preserve themselves from the anger and punishment of 
men in jiuthority, to write against him in the John Bull news- 
j)aper, and to plead such writings as ])roofs of their being well- 
affected towards the (lovernment, and worthy to be reckoned 
among their allies ! There is a letter at present in London, from 
a pul)lic servant in India to his confidential friend, frankly avow- 
ing thi‘‘, and freely acknowledging, that while he felt himself 
compelled to choose between writing against Mr. Buckingham 
or losing the patronage and favour of Government, and was 
driven from necessity to adopt the former, he at the same time 
entertained the most sincere respect for the character, principles, 
and conduct of the man he had entered the lists to condemn and 
decry!! If Mr. Adam had spoken of this description of ‘‘ ap- 
peals to the public tlirough the newspapers,” as calculated “ to 
vitiate the honourable and high-minded feeling” of the members 
of the j)ublic senice generally, he w'ould have spoken truly. But 
this Avas the sort of appeals that was not only tolerated by him, 
but patronized; and those who made them, whether as editors or 
contributors, were promoted to places of trust and emolument in 
the branch of scn ice to which they belonged, as hi the case of the 
late Mr. Jameson, of the medical, and Captain Ijockett, of the 
military establishment ; or had new places made for them, if they 
were not in the Company’s service, as in the case of Mr. James 
Mackenzie, the first Editor of the John Bull, who was made 
Deputy Judge Advocate of Marine, an office never before found 
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necessary, and less so at the period of its creation for his reward 
than at any former time; and in the case of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, 
one of the latest contributors to this great cause of bringing 
hatred on the friends of a free press, who was appointed Clerk of 
the Stationary department by Mr. Adam, who must have known at 
the time that such an employment was contrary to the rules of 
the East India Company whose servant he was, contrary to the 
rules of the Scotch Kirk of which he was a member, and con- 
trary to the general feeling evinced by nine-tenths of the British 
community over whom he then ruled. After all, however, the 
strongest proof that could be offered of Mr. Adam’s dread of the 
^‘vitiating” effect of appeals to the public through the press in 
India, is the fact of his committing the very offence of which he 
complains ; for what is his lalmurcd pamphlet but an appeal to 
that public whose indignation he wishes to allay, and wiiose good 
opinion he desires to conciliate ? — For himself he finds this prac- 
tice admirably convenient and indis])eu'<al)ly necessary. Why, 
then, w’ould lie dcjirive others of the same privilege ? For ob- 
vious reasons. He would wish that only himself and his eulogists 
should be heard, and that no man should be ])ermittcd to express 
any opinion that might lie adverse to his own. The pulilic of 
England will duly estimate the character of one who finds such a 
monopoly of privilege necessary to his ca'^e. 

After (pioting, as an instance of Mr. Buckingham’s continued 
i^gressions, the alarming opinion, that though an evil had already 
been rejicatcdly brought to the notice of the Court of Directors, 
“ there could be no harm in again drawing the attention of Go- 
vernment to the matter f which Mr. Adam himself prints in italics, 
as if so flagrant an offence were peculiarly worthy of notice, he says, 
“ other passages of an eipially improper character may ho found in 
the same paper, which exhibits a tolerable specimen of jirinciples 
on which the Calcutta Journal wus conducted; though by no 
means containing the most flagrant instances of the licence in 
which the editor indulged.” Few persons will give Mr. Adam 
credit for the latter part of this assertion, when they consider that 
the sole object of his pamphlet is to show the extent of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s transgressions, and to jilace them in the strongest possible 
light, for the justification of his own conduct in visiting them with 
so severe a punishment. It is hardly to lie sujiposed that an indi- 
vidual bent on proving the criminality of anotlier would select for re- 
probation only a few of the least objectionable of his acts, and pass 
over the “ most flagrant” of them altogether. Neither is it true that 
Mr. Adam has done so. He has selected the very worst he could 
find, ranged them in the most imposing order, and portrayed them 
in the most aggravated colours that his industry and ability would 
admit : and after all, is so extremely disappointed at their con- 
temptible weakness, and inadequacy to produce the impression he 
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wishes to convey, that he finds it necessary to hint at something 
more flagrant still, which has no existence, but such as he would 
fain give it in the imagination of his all-credulous and implicitly- 
confiding readers. Mr. Buckingham may be content, however, to 
be judged by what Mr. Adam has put upon the record, and what 
he alleges is sufficient to give a tolerable specimen of the principles 
upon which Mr. Buckingham’s Journal was conducted in India; it 
is this, that though the governing authorities had hitherto paid no 
attention to what had already been repeatedly brought to their 
notice through those “ regular channels,” which Mr. Adam says 
“ had never been closed against temperate and respectful repre- 
sentation,” and where, according to the same high authority, 
the grounds of the complaint” were sure to be “ justly mea- 
sured ;” yet Mr. Buckingham “ thought there could be no harm 
in again drawing tlieir attention to the matter.” Though they 
were supine and indifferent, he was active and persevering : and 
thvi is given as a specimen of the principles by which his public 
labours were regidated 1 ! He need not be ashamed of the illus- 
tration. 

With a view, apparently, to give an instance of the more flagrant 
a))uses of the licence taken by Mr. Buckingham, as before alluded 
to, Mr. Adam cites in the foregoing extract a case in which Mr. 
Buckingham had the “ effrontery” to <|iiote again the declaration 
of Lord Hastings in favour of a free press, after he had been told 
that this declaration was not intended to convey the meaning which 
it appeared to bear. Of that, however, men might think very 
differently ; and although the person who uttered, and many of those 
who heard them, might wish to have them blotted out for ever, it 
can hardly be imputed to those who wish to preserve them ever 
fresh in the memory, that the mere quotation of them should 
constitute a crime. Yet such is Mr. Adam’s version of so simple 
a deed. It is false to say that such a declaration was qualified 
unless the statement of Lord Hastings, that he saw no direct neces- 
sity for those invidious shackles ivhich formerly bound the press, 
could be considered as such : but to every impartial mind such 
an expression must be regarded as bearing the interpretation of an 
uiu|ualified” admission, that a free press was entirely without 
danger in India. We j)ass on, however, to the more important 
assumption of Mr, Adam, who, with the dogmatism of an oracle, 
laying down a position, which he conceives no man (mght to 
dispute or deny, siiys, “ It is not possible to conceive a more 
gross and open insult to Government than the publication qf' this 
defence of a paper which he knew had excited its displeasureJ* 
What ! then, are the governors of India absolutely gods, that it is 
blasphemy to think them fallible like mortal men ? It is possible to 
conceive treason, rebellion, and all the train of crimes against 
governments which belong to actual resistance of their authority. 
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But these, in Mr. Adam’s opinion, are all inferior to the crime of 
daring to defend as just and true, what the infallible wisdom of w 
Indian Governor has erroneously pronounced to be otherwise ! It 
is not possible to conceivcy he says, any thing more grossly incit- 
ing than this ! Here is a dictator, such as Rome never saw. Here 
is a ruler, whose reign of “ thirty days” would eclipse, in strange 
opinions at least, that of any other who had ruled a ‘‘ hun- 
dred.” According to this standard of decision, every member of 
the council of this absolute lord, who presumes to doubt his supe- 
rior wisdom, and defend what he has previously determined to 
condemn, must be guilty of the grossest insult ! Every advocate' 
at the bar who presumes to defend a client against whom this 
faultless Governor has set his face, must deserve une(iuivocal repro- 
bation ! Every functionary who ventures to suggest an improve- 
ment, after this “ Supreme” had expressed his opinion of its im- 
practicability, must he guilty of gross offence : and every individual 
who presumes to defend his own conduct, or that of another, after 
this “ Infallible” had pronounced his opinion of the case, must 
be condemned as guilty of nothing short of blasphemy against the 
“ sacred majesty” of this Eastern Deity ! Is such a man, thus 
bewildered with a few short days’ possession of absolute power, fit 
to be intrusted with despotic sway over the lives and properties 
{liberties they can have none) of a hundred millions of liuman 
beings I and with the exile and ruin of as many of his fcllow-eoun- 
trynien as he may decree to be in his judgment no longer worthy 
of his proteetion and countenance ? Forbid it. Heaven ! that 
such a stain should blot our annals, without an attempt at least to 
wash it away. 

We find that wc should extend this article to an undue length 
(if w'e have not already done so) were we to analyze every portion 
of Mr. Adam’s pam|)hlet with the minuteness which its richness in 
absurdity almost invites. We must therefore pass on more rapidly 
to its close. Before we do this, however, we cannot omit to point 
the reader’s particular attention to the happy climax of dogmatism 
and assumption at whi«h Mr. Adam arrives at the concluding part 
of the last (luotation we have given from his Statement. After 
calling a simple defence of sentiments, which the writer believed 
to be just, the “ most gross insult that could l)e conceived” to a 
Government that entertained a different opinion : after represent- 
ing Mr. Buckingham as “ deliberately defying authority,” because 
he i|ucstioncd the wisdom of its views : after considering as “ re- 
corded offences,” what no law condemned, and what a jury had 
pronounced innocent: and after going beyond the “offensivenesS 
that had been discovered, to speak with the same certainty of 
mischiefs that would be continued to he produced : — Mr. Adam is 
at length obliged to confess that Lord Hastings, the Governor Ge- 
neral at that period, thought so much more favourably of Mr. 
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Buckingham and his labours^ than all the members of CounciV* 
who supported a motion for his banishment^ that his Lordship 
NEGATIVED their proposition, on his own individual responsibility ; 
incurring the ill-will of all his colleagues rather than sanction an 
act which he must have thought a most unjust one, to have resisted 
at such a sacrifice of personal ease and comfort. We have this 
from Mr. Adam's own confession, and we therefore need not cite 
other authority ; though it could be shown if necessary, from private 
letters addressed by the Secretary of Lord Hastings to Mr. Buck- 
ingham about this period, that his Lordship entertained very 
different opinions from his Council on the subject in question. 
But Mr. Adam’s own authority is least likely Jto be questioned 5 
and accor<ling to this it is clear that the supreme head of the 
Government, whose opinion it is said to be “ a gross insult ” to 
dou])t or oppose, did not think Mr. Buckingham deserving of pu- 
nishment, or he could not have negatived a proposition made by 
all his colleagues for its infliction. Yet immediately after this 
remarkable admission Mr. Adam has the following most extraordi- 
nary par.agraph : 

The foregoing review of the proceedings of Government relative to Mr. 
Buckingham, iniik saiisfi/ every unprejudiced mind of the extraordinary 
tcniti/ shown to that individual, and the reluctance even of those who most 
condemned his conduct to deal harshly with him, while there was a hope of 
liis amendment. It has already been observed, that the recorded instances of 
his misconduct, form hut a smaft proportion of hhoffvnccs. Those mentioned 
in the foregoing pago^, however, will show the little reason there was for be- 
lieving, that he could he reclaimed by lenity,' and must be considered to have 
FULLY JustiJii'd the most severe measures.^* 

If the minds of the community of India generally had been so 
tboroiiglily satisfied of Mr. Buckingham’s offences as Mr. Adam 
pretends, how happened it that his Journal continued to be sought 
after and sujiported by nearly all the respectable and well-informed 
members of that very sen’ice to which Mr. Adam himself belonged ; 
while the ])apers opposed to him never obtained either the cele- 
brity or the circulation ? How happened it also that this indivi- 
dual, v^'hose conduct must have been considered by every wipreju^ 
lUccd person to have justified the most severe measures, was con- 
sidered by a jury of his countrymen to he innocent of all crime, 
and to deserve no punishment whatever ? Mr. Adam knows that 
that jury was not a packed one j that it was formed in the ordinary 
way, without any effort being made to get particular individuals 
into it, and that not a single member of it was challenged or ob- 
jected to on any ground whatever : were there 7io unprejudiced 
minds among the whole of their number, when they unanimously 
acquitted Mr. Buckingham of all that was laid to his charge ? Mr. 
Adam cannot answer this question without condemning himself, 
and casting reflections on the due course of justice,”— for not 
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respecting which sufficiently he would have other men punished. 
He knows well also, that when Mr. Buckingham's conduct as 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal was brought before the Supreme 
Court in India, even the Advocate General, Mr. Spankie, who 
moved the prosecution against him, was compelled to admit that if 
there were any blame, it was in the system which admitted of too 
great a facility of publication, rather than in the man. On the 
trial he said, 

** The tendency of this facility of publication is to dissolve all subordi- 
nation, and to set persons who filled the lower ranks in the service against 
the higher. But I do not accuse Mr. Buckingham of having this intention. ' 
From him, if left to himself, we might expect belter things. It was a great 
evil that the press w*as so open, and thus made an engine of disturbance. If 
Mr. Buckingnam would exercise his own discretion on the writings of his 
correspondents, of which he is the proper censor, his paper might be produc- 
tive of incalculable benefits." • 

Mr. Adam knows also that about the same period Lord Hastings 
addressed, through his private Secretary, a letter to Mr. Buckingham, 
in which nearly the same sentiments were expressed; but which Mr. 
Adam has carefully kept out of his collection, though he has printed 
other jtrivate letters when he found them likely to support his par- 
tial view of the case. Mr, Adam further knows that Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, the Judge who has so long presided alone on the 
Calcutta bench, then objected to the filing of an information against 
Mr. Buckingham, as not only illegal, but cruel, and wholly un- 
called for by his conduct : that in speaking of some of the letters 
made the ground of such an information, the Judge said, 

A letter in the Ilurkaru (a paper then under the peculiar patronage of 
the Indian Ijovernment and its functionarie*^, and the editor of which soon 
aflerwurils started the Indian John Bull) signed C., written while the indict- 
ment was pending, was injimleh/ more mischievous than uni/tfiuif* the accused 
(Mr. Buckingham) had wrillen,"and was more calculated to pervert tho course 
of public justice. It was an extreme ptvvmitioiiy and deserved consideration 
before a man was sent to a petit jury as a libeller, the hardship of which was 
very properly and very feelingly adverted to by the defendant’s counsel." 

Here, then, arc three of the highest authorities in tlie country, 
the Governor General, the Company’s Advocate, and the Judge 
on the hciieh, who, in accordance with the jury of twelve that 
vsat in judgment on his acts, and the still larger jury of the 
public that upheld aiul rewarded them, were unanimously of 
opinion that Mr. Buckingham’s intentions were not hostile to 
the public good ; that if there was any fault it was in the system ; 
of which, 1)0 it remeinhered, .Mr. Buckingham was not the author : 
and that in acting under that system, a paper under the especial 
countenance of tlie prosecuting functionaries had contained an 
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extreme provocation^ and an article more calculated to pervert 
public justice than any thing which Mr. Buckingham had ever 
written^ even when goaded by the provocation admitted from the 
bench while the writer of the most mischievous paper not only 
escaped, but was patronized, honoured, promoted, and a new 
office created for his emolument and reward : leaving Mr. Buck^ 
ingham to all the anxiety, expense, and prejudice of a prosecution 
by indictment, another by information, an actual proscription from 
many circles of that society in which he moved, by the effect of 
the Government publicly proclaiming their displeasure against him, 
his writings, and its supporters ; and repeated threats of expulsion 
from the country, without allowing him to claim the protection of 
the law, a privilege not denied to the poorest and humblest beggar 
that solicited alms at his door ! TTiis is what Mr. Adam calls- 
‘‘ unexampled lenity after trying every method of inflicting the 
heaviest penalties that the law could award ; and after Mr. Buck- 
ingham had been obliged indeed to pay little short of a thousand 
pounds in costs and contingent expenses, for two j)rosecutions, in 
one of which he was pronounced innocent, and from the other of 
which he was forcibly banished before it was brought to trial ! 
When the law was found to protect the innocent, and to have no 
terrors but for the guilty, it was found an inconvenient tribuiial for 
a government determined to destroy : and therefore it is admitted 
by ^Ir. Adam that Colonel Robison wtis expelled from the country 
without a trial, in the true spirit of eastern tyranny, to make an im- 
pression !— Wc shall (|uote liis own words : 

The repeated and unfulfilled menaces of punishment naturally lost their 
eficct, and it had become quite plain that the authority and oulers of Go- 
vernment were openly and systematically defied. It was yet hoped by some 
that the i.x ampij: ofLieutenant Colonel Itobbon would operate as an effectual 
warning, by showing him, that however forbearing Government might be, it 
would at length be roused to vindicate its insulted authoriti/; but sucli a hope 
could not reasonably be indulged in the fiice of all past ‘experience. J’here 
was nolbiiig in Mr. Duckingham’s late publications, to lead one to think that 
he had attained ajuster sense of his duty. 'J’he punishment proposed would 
have ban heavy undouhledlp, but the interest of the public seemed to be a 
more inmortant consideration, and compassion of the ob ject of punishment 
must yield to a sense of what was necessary for the general good. Mr. Buck- 
ingham knew quite well the dangerous course he was pursuing, and, on a 
particular occasion, he had been distinctly informed that a repetition of his 
oftcDsive conduct would be followed by a deprivation of his licence and expuU 
sum from the settlement ^ without any previous discussion. He had been treated 
with unexampled lenity which only hardened him. He might, like others in 
Inc same walk of life, have pursued a occupation, without bring- 

ine on himself, by his restless and irreclaimable spirit of opposition to 
wholesome restraintj the troubles in which he was then involved." 

These ‘‘ others in the same walk of life ** have obtained the 
regard of their “respectable occupation,” in being convicted before 
a court of justice, as libellers of so abandoned and atrocious a cha- 
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ractcr, that the Judge himself confessed he could not even think of 
their writings without horror ! These are the respectable men whom 
Mr. Adam still })atroiiizes, still honours, still rewards with his 
smiles, his favours, and the places intended for meritorious services 
to his masters : and this is the picture of the wholesome restraint 
he is likely to impose on the press of India, as long as the guar- 
dianship of it remains vested in his hands. Mr. Buckingham may 
well congratulate himself in Iiaving chosen a different course from 
those in “ the same walk in life” who arc here held up as worthy 
of his imitation, and may consign them over without shame or re- 
morse to Mr. Adam’s wholesome keeping. 

It was soon after this period that an order was published by the 
ronununder in Chief, forbidding, to all ollicers in ,thc army, the 
expression of their opinion on any military toj)ic, on ))ain of severe 
displea^'iire : and adding that if any thing objectionable ap])eared in 
the papers, certain means would he taken to render the discovery 
of the authors inevitable : which might have been done either by 
threatening the editor with immediate banishment if he did not 
give up his authority, or tracing all letters through the post-office, 
a thing often j)ractised and easily accomplished in India. This 
order, being a military one, was binding on the army only, for no 
other branch of the conmumity was \et considerecl to be under 
martial law : and it was addressed, not to the editors of news- 
papers, l)ut to officers in the army, and signed by the Commander 
in C’hicf. As the order was so vaguely worded, tiuit it was difficult 
to understand exactly what were the topics meant to be prohibited 
and what might still be allowed, some discussion took ])lace as to 
the exact meaning of the order : and in reply to a corrcsj)()ndent’.s 
iii<[uiries, Mr. Buckingham ventured to express his opinion as to 
the ii\terpretation which the terms of it might fairly bear. This 
simple endeavour to ascertain and define what was prohibited, so 
as to secure unwary persons from offendii\g, and which deserved 
])raise rather than blame, is thus characterized by the happv pen of 
Mr. Adam ; 

“ Till', question is put to Mr. llurkinghaiTi, the editor of the Calcutta 
.Toiinud, who in a note, takes upon himself i(> declare what is lawful and 
proper discussion on iiiilil.uy subjects; and h.uiiig pointed out what Ac consi- 
<lered the uoiiits prohihitnl in the general order by the Commaiidur in Chief, 
lie assured his correspondeut and others, that they ini^ht consider them- 
selves at lull liberty to treat on any iinu ral (pi»*siinn, althdiigh it mii'ht relate 
to military allaiis. lliis artiele, like many others of tlic same kind, was 
drawn up with some mt, but the spirit and tnukiicy could not he mhlukeu. 
It was oliviously a dchUrutc insult to the aulhunU of (juvcriniicnl.” 

Common sense would suggest that the first stej) towards securing 
an oliedience to the laws would he to ascertain, as nearly as possi- 
ble, what those laws prohibit and what they permit; and this 
being settled, the rest would be easy. In England, writers who 
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draw up commentaries on the law, are thought to do the govern- 
ment as well as the public a service; and the several professions of 
attorneys, barristers, and judges, whose business it is to interpret 
and declare the meaning of what is difficult to understand, are 
accounted learned and honourable. In India, however, the very 
same course brings odium on the head of him w ho attempts it : and 
what is thought the best security of good government in the one 
country, a clear understanding of the law, is held to be a deliberate 
insult to its authority in another ! 

12. The (welftli charge urged against Mr. Buckingham is that 
of having, in his Journal of July 30, 1822, made what is called by 
Mr. Adam “ a violent attack on a most honourable and distin- 
guished pul)lic .officer at the Presidency (Calcutta) by name; and 
a rlistinct charge against the Government of an undisguised and 
indefensible job, in having aj)pointed him Superintendent of a 
Scliool for Native Doctors.'* There is In this short sentence the 
same perpetual l)egging of the ([uestion that occurs throughout the 
whole of Mr. Adam’s Statement, and w'hich recpiires to be con- 
stantly guarded against at every line. The animadversions of the 
jjress on this occasion do not deserve the character of a violent 
attack the ])ul)Iic officer indicated, how'eyer honourable, was not 
a ‘‘ distinguished ” one, in comparison with those of the same 
In aiich of his ])rofe^sion ; and there was no “ distinct charge of 
an undisguised and indefensible job” on the part of the Govern- 
ment : all of wliich Mr. Adam boldly asserts in India, because he 
knows tliat no man may dare to contradict him there ; but it 
is ne\ertheless untrue, ’riic following paragraph, which closes 
Mr. Adam’s narration of this affiiir, is worth transcribing : 

‘‘ 1 be ofliccr (tl)c late Mr. Jameson) who considered his character iufured 
liv this nuiitdii (ittmh, and not (locniing Ininself acconntahle to the editor of a 
newspajiLi', for tlic manmr in whicli lie \\as to discharge the public duties of 
his oilicc, made a representation of the matter to Government, with the view 
of o))tainnig its protccflon, hut his application was not attended to ; it being 
tljoiigln tli.ii It was not a Jit suh'icvt for the ininftrence of Government. This 
being nude known to Mr. Jameson, he was induced to seek personal satjs- 
l<ulion tor the im^ultf and a Duel was llic conscgucnce/' 

Iherc is an inextricable confusion in all this, wffiich no art call 
disentangle. If the attack was wanton, and Mr. Jameson’s charac- 
ter was really itijured by it, wdiy did he not appeal to a court of 
law for redress? Jf he was not aecoimtable to the editor of a 
newspaper lor his public conduct, how came lie to exerci.se the 
power of commenting on both the public and private conduct of 
others; which Mr. Adam w’ell knows he did exercise both as the 
c( itor of an Indian paper, which he conducted for some years, and 
Mihse([ucntly as a writer in the Hurkaru, and John Bull, m both of 
w ich, articles of the greatest virulence against the individuals who 
•wivocated the rights and benefits of a free press in India, were 
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known to have proceeded from his pen ? this was surely not doing 
to others as he would they should do unto him ! If also the 
violent attack,” as Mr. Buckingham’s strictures are called, in- 
cluded also a “ distinct charge against the Government of an un- 
disguised and indefensible job,” how came it, that this Govern- 
ment, so sensibly alive on all other occasions to every insult offered 
to their anthonty^ did not, on the present occasion, think Mr. 
Jameson entitled to their ‘‘ protection” ? or upon what possible 
ground could they think this “ not a fit subject for their inter- 
ference” ? The answer is obvious — the whole transaction was so 
manifest an appropriation of their ])atronage to reward one of the 
principal writers in the John Bull newspa])er, that the Government 
were ashamed to interfere, and suffered the mattoi- to pass, most 
unjustifiably, into a cause for private revenge. We respect the 
feeling whieli teaches iis not to violate imnccc'?sarily the repose of 
the dead ; but when an improper use is made of this feeling to 
heaj) undeserved odium on the living, it becomes a duty to society 
to make i( yield to the more imj)ortant claims of truth and justice; 
and as we detest and abhor the character of a slanderer and a 
bully, which it is plainly Mr. Adam’s wish to affix to Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s share in this transaction, we shall endeavour to set this 
question in its proper light by inserting here the entire article from 
the Calcutta Journal, and a report of the consecpienccs to which 
it led, — reijuesting the English public to judge for themselves as 
to the parties most justly to blame in this affair. It will be new 
to the greater portion of our readers, and sufficiently illustrative 
of Indian manners, feelings, a!id opinions, to plead an aj)ology 
for the space it will occupy. It was published on the occasion 
of Mr. Jameson’s ajipointment to an office, which \vas afterwards 
discovered to be expressly created for him, and which before this 
period had no existence in India, 

“ l or ourselves, therefore, wc say plainly and explicitly, without meaning 
any personal insult to ftir. Surgeon Jameson, or to the authorities who have 
appointed him to this imporUvnl post, which intciuiou, if imputed to us, wc 
Htterly and entirely disclaim, dial tlic person chosen !o preside over this in- 
stitution, established with the most lieiievolent views liy Uoverninent, for 
tlie education of native doctors, ought to be one of the most skilful members 
of the medical profession, distinguished for his knowledge of pharmacy, 
surgery, and anatomy ; he ought to be intimately acquainted with the native 
languages, and capable of giving his lectures in them with case, perspicuity, 
and llucney ; he ought to possess the talents requisite for forming a new no- 
menclature of anatomy suited to the capacities and language of those to 
whom his lectures arc to be delivered ; and he should be peculiarly fitted by 
nature and manners, as well as by ediic;ition and experience, to convey readily, 
clearly, and tmarabiguously, ^ others, all diat he hiraselfknows. Inde- 
pendently of those high oualificatituis, he should be a person of as much 
industry as abilily ; one who loved his profession, and whose whole time and 
attention should be absorbed in its pursuits. 

« Now without having any thing to do with Mr. Surgeon Jameson’s per- 
sonal or private character— which is altogether out of our province, and whidi 
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we should never tliiiik of meddling with, even if it were proved that he had 
not observed the same rule of forbearance towards us — we may at least be 
permitted to sa^ that we doubt his fitness for the office of superintending this 
native institution, from an opinion that he does not possess the eminent 
qualifications before enumerated, and which appear to us requisite for such a 
purpose. We should be very glad to find that we had undervalued his talents 
and acquirements ; and if it can be proved that he is distinguished above his 
colleagues for his knowledge of pharmacy, surgery, and anatomy, that he is 
well versed in the native languages, that he is peculiarly well qualified to 
deliver lectures in them on abstruse and difficult pints of his profession, and 
that he is so enthusiastically devoted to this, as to give up the greater portion 
ofhistimeto the pursuit, neither troubling himself with pimlic or private 
matters, or even turning from the lore of Esculapius to mingle in the din of 
newspaper controversy and political discussion; if these things can be sub- 
stantiated, we shall be aniong the first to retract our doubts as to his fitness 
for the office to which he is appointed, on the score of qualification. 

“ hut even were this point yielded, and were it even granted that, like the 
admirable Crichton, Mr. Surgeon Jameson had the powers to fit himself for 
flwy thwp^ by a "enius that could find a royal road to the summit of every 
pursuit on which he entered ; there is yet another qualification, which even 
such a commanding genius could not give him — this is tmie. It is not in 
the power of Mr. Jameson, we suppose, to make forty-eight hours out of a 
day of twenty-four ; neither can he do without the necessary portion of food, 
exercise, and rest, which all men require to support and prolong existence a 
but il he could make ninety-six hours out of the twenty-four, he would still 
not have enough to perform all the duties now required of him. 

“ In the /in/ place, we learn from the Directory (p. IGl), that Mr. Jame- 
son IS Secretary to the Medical Boaid, wliich being the medium of all the 
public medical corrcsnondcncc of India, is of itself sufficient for any one man 
who attends sedulously to the duties of this extensive and important branch 
of the service. 

In the secmil place, we learn from the same Directory (p. 3G), that Mr# 
Jamc‘'Oii is Clerk to the Committee for Controlling the Expenditure of Sta- 
tiuiiaiy; and consideiiiig the ipuintity of this article that must be consumed 
in every department of government, and the conscijiient necessity fur a vigi- 
lant exercise of tins control over Its expenditure, we should think that this 
also was an office, the duties of which were fully sufficient for any one man 
wliu was ycaluus in the peiforniancc of his duty. 

“ In the third place, we Icaiii from that same useful publication, the Direc- 
tors, that Mr. .lamesoii is Surgeon to the Free School, which, judging of the 
number of pupils from the large body of functionaries (17) attached toils 
supcriiileiiUcncc, wc should conceive would he also enough for one moderate 
man’s tune, if the children w'cre at all unhcalthv, or his attendance on them 
frequent and regular. 

“ Wlial then will he said of the xvondcrfnl capacity of this public servant^' 
who having already tlic duties of three different offices to perform, each of 
them sufficient to occupy his whole attention, though the low'cst on the List 
of Surgeons except five (as we learn from the same Directory, p. 01), has yet 
in the eyes of his hunourahle masters sufficient merit to recommend him for 
the appoinUnent, and suflicient time to spare to do the duties of “ Superin- 
tendent of llic School for Native Doctors,’^ on a salary of eight hundred 
rupees per month, in addition to all his other places! Let the reader only 
observe wliat those duties require of him, and he will not think them at all 
extravagantly paid for : hut if he thinks that any man already holding tlie 
thrcf ofliccs before enumerated, can do justice to his employers, to the insti- 
tution, to the public, or to himself, by the full performance of all that is here 
rnpiircd of him, then ^vc can only say that such a man must be more or less 
than human, and possess faculties hitherto unheard of or unknown. The 
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duties astigned to, and expected of hi.n, are thus defined in the General 
Orders of the aistof June, 1821 

« 9. The doHe. of the Jubl 

jnoit necehsory and inteUiKible pari me lecinree to them on these inbjects j and generally 
giro J of w^ a practical acquainlanco with the diseases 

mode of nppljfing those remedies. elementary branches of 

i« 10. BrsiJes these »»’«* Siiperintemlent will con- 

“!aJ''S ,fKonie s«i»rinlrndenlk ««d nt »»ral i»pfe' f'sli' liunted pfr in™>«lli 

■wlth^i JibliSent ot. a.con.b.. to ...i.t m toodins bnJ tr.o.l.li«g «t «)not rHpo« ..xl,, . 
®T^"t:a;o". s,1.'ro;Tx;;tr:«pr.'■,^^^^^^^^ b. t. oo,o,.n,.a. 

in the Mih*ary Department, through the Medical Board and under their countersignature., 

« Tlie writers who have hitherto touched on this subject liave left unno- 
ticed the most singular parts of this strange mixture of offices and rcsponsi- 

the first place, to proceed in regular order, stipposing the Superin- 
tendent competent as to talent to do all that is reqtiircd ot him, and neglect- 
ing all his otlicr duties so as to attend to tins, we have ]\lr. Jameson as Su- 
perintendent of the Native School corresponding with Mr. Jameson, the 
Secretary to the Medical Hoard; and Mr. Jameson the Secretary to the 
ifedicar Board replying to Mr. Jameson the Superintendent of the Native 
School. Ail the corrcsptmdcnce connected with the establishment is to pass 
through his hands ; he is both to knock at ihc door and to open it ; to ask 
advice of himself, and as Secretary to give his own opinion to hunselt, as to 
what he ought to do in all cases of difficulty that may arise to hi^ said self 
as Superintendent, He is to recommend a pupil in one capacity, and approve 
of that recommendation in another; and if he finds thatowinij to his own 
Incapacity to do that which is impossible, namely, performing all the various 
and confiicting duties of these stations efficiently and properly, hi^ pupils do 
not learn as fast as the Government wish or expect, the Board, of which he is 
Secretary is authorized at his rccommcmlut'nm as Superintendent to discharge 
the imfortunate pupil for duliicss, idleness, negligence, or not profiting by 
the Superintendent’s instructions. , x • • r i. 

Then again comes the supply of stationary to the Institution, for which 
Mr Jameson the Superintendent must indent on Mr. Jameson the Clerk 
for controlling his own cxpciuliturc ; and all the contingent expenses con- 
tracted by himself in one capacity are to go up to Government through him 
in another ; so that he is to be, in short, the strainer and refiner through 

which every ihing^is to pass. i • i i i 

' « The whole affair reminds us strongly of an occurrence which took place 
at Bussorah, and which is well known to many old Indians, particularly those 
on the other side of India. A Mr. Mancsty was formerly the Honourable 
Company’s Resident at Bussorah, and had tlie charge of the public despatches 
which then passed frequently by that route from Bombay to England. The 
same Mr. Mancsty being allowed bv the absurd regulations of the enlightened 
government of that day, to trade also on his own private account, as well as 
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to superintend the affairs of the Company, became ship-owner and Mneral 
merchant. One of the most frequent calls for the employment of his shipping 
was that of hiring them as packets for the conveyance ol despatches, ouen 
was the activity of Mr. Mancsty’s mind, however, that these occasions did 
not occur often enough for him ; and accordingly, at intervals between the 
regular periods of writing, he used to get vp some piece of important news 
that demanded urgent despatch to Uie governnient. The letters being 
written, the first step was for Mr. Manesty the resident to address Mr. Ma- 
nesty the merchant, requiring to know his terms of charter for one of his ships 
to sail immediately to India with important despatches for government. Mr. 
Manesty the merchant then replied to Mr. Manesty the resident, that in con- 
sequence of his ships being all very profitably engaged, he could not snare one 
for the voyage intended, under such or such a round sum, On this Mr, Ma- 
Ecsty the resident, ever anxious for the interests of government, remonstrates 
on the exorbitancy of the demand, and hopes that Mr. Manesty the merchant 
will relax in his claims. Mr. Manesty the merchant, who has nothing to do. 
with any interests but his own, then assures Mr. Manesty the resident, that 
whatever may be his zeal for the public service, he is sorry he cannot relin- 
quish a profitable voyage then in contemplation, without being adequately 
remunerated. The farce continues, until by the merchant’s firmness or 
obstinacy, the resident is compelled by circumstances not within his power to 
control, to hire his own ships at an exorbitant price, to audit his own bill, and 
to pay his own charges ; and when Mr. Manesty the merchant and Mr. Ma- 
Ecsly the resident meet to balance the accounts, they both laugh heartily at 
the Government for their credulity, though they lake care on all occasions to 
praise it as the best of all possible governments that have been, now are, or ever 
will be to tlic end of time. 

“ Wc d(j not suppose Mr. Jameson to be a second Mr. Manesty; neither do 
we think him an ignorant, or indolent, or dishonest person ; but all wc con- 
tend for is, that if he were the most learned, the most active, and the most 
upright man that ever lived, he could not do all the duties of all his various 
places efficiently; and that neither he nor any other man ought to stand in 
such relations to himself as he is made to do, as the supervisor and comptrol- 
ler of his own conduct, in a commingling and conflicting of offices and re- 
sponsibilities without a parallel in onr recollection at least. 

“ Wc had no idea, until wc looked into the details of the subject minutely, 
that so many and such serious objections existed to such pluralities as are 
licrc held by the same person ; hut having almost without an effort seen 
these objections staring us in the face at every step of the inmiiry, we should 
neither ilo our duty to the Governnient, to the Superintendent, nor to the 
Public, if we were not to point them out; for all parlies are equally interested 
in having tlicm removed. 

“ The Government can have but one end in view. It has created the in- 
stitution for the benefit of the public service, and not for the benefit of Mr, 
Jaincson. Its only desire therefore must be, that this institution siiould be 
efficient; and we are sure that the Government has too much good sense not 
to see that wliiie these obstacles remain, its efficiency must be doubtful, if not 
altogether certain of being defeated. 

“ The Superintendent ought only to have one object in view, to do his duty 
ably and effectually, and not to hold more places than he can fully discharge 
the duties of, or receive more salaries than he can conscientiously consider 
that he is in honour and honesty better entitled to, than the long list of sur- 
geons that stand above him in seniority. 

“ The Public can have only one desire, that of seeing the acts of Govern- 
xnent regulated by wisdom, equity, and a fitness of the means to the end; so 
that its proceedings may command respect by their freedom from all objec- 
tion; and that the public service may be advanced, and not retarded, by 
cveiy act that proceeds from its able counsellors or their supreme head. 

Orient. Herald, Vol. J. K 
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« For ourselves we have no interest beyond the regard due to justice 
and trutli. If in any thing we have said, it can be shown that we have 
offended the one or violaleu the other, we ‘■hall stand deservedly convicted 
of a breach of duty on our own parts, and submit to such reproach. 

But because we have mentioned Mr. Jamesotfs name— as Mr. Canning 
does tirat of Mr. Crcevey,or John Bull that of Mr. Hume— let it not be said 
that we are pmonal. We disclaim all such intentions : we never have had, 
and never shall have, to do with Mr. Jameson’s private relations in life, as a 
husband, a father, or a member of society (we wish all men in India were as 
free to unburden their consciences on this point) ; we speak of him only as a 
public diaracter, and no mean one either, or he never could have attained 
the eminence from which he now looks down on so many of his fcllow-ser- 
vants far above liim in years and length of service, as secretary of two hoards, 
surgeon of one institution, and superintendent, comptroller, and lecturer of 
anolher. We have not dragged him liom the retirement of private life to 
hold him up to the profane gaze of an idle and scandal-loving world ; neither 
have wc called him by any other than the name of which he has just reason 
tohe proud. His early history, his travels, liis domestic fidelity, his chil- 
dren, his relatives, whctlier male or female, and all the connexions and 
endearments of his private life, are far too sacred in oi/r estimation to be held 
up to piihlic scorn, ormadotlie .sport of wanton ridicule and unfeeling mirth; 
hut Ills public duties and his pulilic functions are the fair and legitimate 
objects of that “ public scrutiny,” to the contiol' ol‘ which the most pure 
may not be ashamed to submit themselves; and we w'ill do Mr. Jameson 
tlic justice to believe that he has too much good sense not to perceive that 
none but those who think their duties will not hear the prying gaze of public 
scrutiny, would c\cr shrink from that investigation which it is the peculiar 
boast oV innocence, rectitude, and integrity to court, as the best ordeal through 
whicli tliey can pass, and from which tliey must come out, like pure gold, 
refined from tlic process.” 

Let any impartial person declare whether, in the whole of the 
preceding comment, there is any things that warrants Mr. Adam’s 
description of it, when he says, in a suhscipient part of his pam- 
phlet, (p. dl,) that this was a “ delilterate and unprovoked owf- 
rage” on Mr. Jameson, “ wluwe official and private diaracter 
were treated with wanWii and unpardonalile freedom,” while 

the gist of the charges was levelled against the Government, by 
whom the obnoxious apjiointment had been made.” There was 
not one word said of the private character of Mr. Jameson, ex- 
cept to separate it as much as possible from the public duties of 
his office, which were the exclusive topics of animadversion. 
But this is a fair specimen of Mr. Adam’s perpetual perversions 
and misrepresentations throughout the whole of the laboured and 
distorted Statement, wliieh he has put forth as an apology for his 
conduct. The report of the proceedings that arose out of the 
publication before alluded to, will complete all that it can be 
necessary to say on this case : a subject to which we should never 
have reverted, had not Mr. Adam made it so prominent a part of 
his pamphlet, with a view to stamp the character of Mr. Bucking- 
ham as a wanton slanderer of private character, and an unprinci- 
pled aggrcBSor^-Hin imputation which he abhors. 
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Authentic Statement signed by the Seconds, 

** The following is a narrative of what took place in a duel between 
Mr. Jameson and Mr. Buckingham, accompanied by the papers which passed 
between the parlies named in them : — 

“ (No. I.) ** Calcutta, August 4, 182?. 

** Mr. Gordon, on the part of Mr. Jameson, having waited on Mr. Buck- 
ingham, states, that with regard to what has already passed in the Calcutta 
Journal, on the subject of Mr. Jameson’s several appointments, he (Mr. 
Jameson) having applied for the protection of Government, who declined 
taking any measures on the question, does not consider himself entitled to 
seek personal satisfaction, as it would be unfair to have recourse to two 
modes of rcdrc‘>s for the same injury. 

“ Though Mr. Buckingham avows as a principle by which he is ready to 
abide, that neither the private and personal character oV Mr. Jameson or any 
other individual is a fit subject for animailversion in a public ]iaper ; yet, in 
the opinion of Mr. Jameson and his triends, the late remarks on Mr. Jame- 
son’s plurality of appointments (which Mr. Buckingham conceives to have 
been purely of a public nature) contained so much of a private and personal 
description, as to justify his demanding therefore a pledge from Mr. Buck- 
ingham, tiiat he will not in future make Mr. Jameson’.s name or public duties 
in anyway, directly or indirectly, a subject of comment, allusion, or dis- 
cussion, .since tliey are not agreed as to what is of a public, and what of a 
private naliire; and Mr. Jameson states, through Mr. Gordon, that if 
Mr. liuckingh iui will not give such a pledge, he must demand his meeting 
liim in a duel. - i o. o 

“ Mr. Buckingham declines giving such a pledge in favour of any public 
individual, as lie considers it to be a viitual abandonment of llic hbeity of 
the press, and an immunity that no man m a public station lias -a right to 
ask. For tlie smio reason, having distinctly disavowed all allusion to 
Mr. Jameson’s private characler, he refuses to make his public conduct a 
matter of personal quarrel, and declines mceling him o/t that ground in a ducl.^' 

“ Immediately after the delivery of the above, Mr. Buckingham proceeded 
in search of a liieiul, to whom he might confide the future conduct of this 
aflair, and having reqiu^ted Major Swiiicy’s assistance for that purpose. 
Majors wailed on i'\lr. Gordon, and, after having repeated Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s disavowal of Jill nllu‘‘ion to Mr. Jameson’s private character, left the 
following paper with Mr. Gordon, and agreed to wait till the next morning 
for lurllier comnmnicalion ; — 

^ . “ (Nu- H ) Allipore, August 4, 1822, 

Major Swmey, at the request of Mr. Buckingham, w-aits on Mr. Gordon, 
to state that the wiiiten paper (No. 1.) given by Mr. Buckingham to 
Mr. Gordon being intended to express his unwillingness to make his public 
conduct a ground of private quarrel, and bis objection to meet Mr. Jameson 
on that ground oiilf/, Mr. Buckingham wishes to follow it up immediately by 
a private commumcalion through his friend, staling his perfect readiness to 
waive the objection urged by Mr. Gordon on Mr. Jameson's account, a» to 
Mr. Jameson s unwillingness to seek redress by two modes for the same 
injury ; and to meet him (Mr. Jameson) when and where he thinks proper. 
It Mr. Jameson is still dissatisfied with Mr. Buckingham’s disavowal of ali 
allusion to his private character, and conceives himself entitled to satisfaction 
irom Mr. Buckingham as an individual in bis private capacity.” 

“ On Monday morning accordingly Mr. Gordon waited on 
ana it appearing, after considerable discussion, that lie could 


Major Swinqr, 
not accept the 
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acknowledgment tendered by Mr. Buckingham^ the conference was termi- 
Dated by their drawing up the following paper ; 

‘‘ (No. III.) “ Tort WHliam^ August 5^ 182?. 

** Major Swiney having stated to Mr. Gordon that his friend Mr. Bucking- 
ham is ready to waive the objection urged by Mr. Jameson, against Mr. Jame- 
son's pursuing two modes ot redress at the same time, and that his friend 
Mr. Buckingiiain cannot make any other apology to Mr. Jameson than by 
distinctly rci>ealing the declaration, already published in the paper which 
originated this correspondence, disavowing any intention to injure the 
private and personal character of Mr. Jameson in the remarks which ap- 

K cared in the Journal of the 30lh ultimo. Mr. Gordon, on the part of 
Ir. Jameson, states, that his friend cannot accept such disavowal as a 
sutficient apology, and that therefore the difference must be terminated in 
a personal meeting, to take place at Ballygunge to morrow morning the 6th 
instant, as soon alter daylight as possible.'' 

In the course of the morning, however, circumstances, whicli it is un- 
necessary to record, having rendered it desirable that tlic meeting should 
take place as soon as possible, the parties proceeded to the Great free on the 
Race Course, at four o’clock, and the customary forms having been observed, 
exchanged two shots with each other at twelve paces distance. After the 
second round was fired, Major Swiney asked Mr. Gordon whether Mr. Jame- 
son was not now satisfi.d. Mr. Gordon replied, that as Mr. lluckinghami 
had not tendered to Mr. Jameson that reparation of the injury complained 
of by Mr. Jameson, which Mr. Goidon conceived due from a man of can- 
dour when he foumi he hud done another an injustice, he could not recom- 
mend to Mr. Jameson to put an end to the matter. Major Swmey replied, 
that he could not demand of Mr. Buckingham the acknowledgment pro- 
posed, because neither he nor Mr. Buckingham was conscious of its being 
due. 'I'he pistols were then again loaded and placed in the hands of the 
principals for a third fire, when Major Swiney declared aloud that before 
they proceeded any further he was desirous of repealing Mr. Buckingham’s 
declaration, that lie had no iulenlion to injure the private or personal cha- 
racter of Mr. Jainc'ou, adding further, that as this was the only acknow- 
ledgment lliat could now be npJe, and as it was in his judgment as a 
man of honour peifectly sufficient, lie considered himself and friend ex- 
onerated from all blame for what might occur from refusing to terminate the 
all'air. On this Mr. Gordon retired with Major Swiney, and stated to him 
that after what he had just said, as to the responsibility for further proceed- 
ings, and his declaration that he conceived his friend liad already done all 
that could in ju«<tice be required of him as a man of honour, he felt that he 
had no course left but to inlimalc to Mr. Jameson the propriety of foregoing 
any further demand of satisfaction. Mr. Gordon accordingly notified this 
conchbion to Mr. Jameson, and both the principals having then expressed 
themselves satisfied with this decision, tlic parties retired. 

» “ (Signed) « G. Swiney, 

“ Calcutta, August 6, 1822. “ G. J. Gordon." 

“ Not f. of the Juii/ur.—It may perhaps seem indecorous in us to offer any 
observations on a transaction in which we have been a party ; but as that 
very circumstance may perhaps give the more weight to what we may have 
to offer, the evil may be more than outweighed by the good,— and this consi- 
deration removes our scruples. Wc may also note say freely and voluntarily 
what might have b^ore been iutcriirctcd as concession : ami those who know 
the influence of suen feelings as lelmg to enthusiastic and ardent minds, 
will easily appreciate the difference of value between admissions xh^t follow, 
and those that precede^ contest in which a man’s life is hazarded in defence 
of his principles or opinions. 
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** We shall say now, therefore, on a review of the article on Pluralities, in 
the Journal of the 30th of July, that there is a boldness and plainness of 
manner in investigating and laying bare the subject treated of, which is so 
unlike the usual mode of treating Indian miestinns and Indian holders of 
office, that we can scarcely wonder at the individual to whom it relates feel- 
ing aggricNctl, as being the first thus selected from all the fellow-members of 
a service in which pluralities arc far from rare, to be designated by name, 
and his offices and duties spoken of with a degree of homeliness quite un- 
usual in the newspapers of India. We can suppose this pain to have been 
increased by a belief t^at some secret desire of wounding the feelinp of the 
person spoken of, dictated this departure from the usual track; ana we 'an 
thus imagine a sense of injury ana injustice sufficiently deep to call for some 
immediate means of -redress. 

“ All this might have happened, and did happen, without any such invi- 
dious distinctions existing in our own mind, witnout any intention of doing 
injury or injustice, or of inflicting pain for its own sake. Wc were actuated 
by a higher consideration. The question was introduced by a correspondent 
originally, and we took so little share or interest in it then, as to sutt’er the 
letter to remain for several days before it appeared, and to issue it without a 
word of comment. After this, however, we were inundated with letters on 
the same subject, until they became so numerous that there was no pos- 
sibility of publi'-hing them all ; and in apologizing for their omission, the^ 
idea struck us that it would he better to treat of the subject editorially, and' 
to come at once plainly and explicitly to the point, as is done in all countries 
where public men arc held amenable to public animadversion, and where any 
thing approaching to a freedom of the press is supposed to exist. We thought 
then, and we think still, that this is by far the ino^t manly, the most honour- 
able, and the most useful mode ; and that, as Englishmen, we should leave 
metaphor, allusion, and ambiguity to nations not worthy the free use of that 
best gift of Cod to man — his reasoning f.icullics,— -and let our words be the 
undisguised and fearless echo of our thoughts, xshenever wc spoke of public 
men or public measures. 

We here distinctly state, therefore, that it was from no desire whatever to 
point out ilic gentleman named, more particularly than any other individual 
similarly situated. Our objection was to the measure, and not to the man ; 
to the sy^lein in general, as much as to the particular instance of it; andl 
above all things our desire was rather to render service to the Government 
than to do injury to the person they had selected for the offices enumerated, 
by showing them (what might have escaped their attention) tliat there were 
objections to the union of such oftices, which, according to our perception 
and reason, seemed insuperable, and that the duties described were in com- 
mon estimation likely to be considered incompatible. We thought w’e had 
taken such pains to separate the private and personal from the public and 
ofiicial character of the individual whose offices and duties were commented 
on, that no misapprehension could have arisen. Events have shown, how- 
ever, that the gentleman himself, as well as his friends, thoiiglit differently ; 
and wc can now declare frankly, and with a clear conscience, that no one 
regrets more sincerely than wc do that such a dift'crence of opinion should 
exist M to what is private and personal, and what is public and official ; since 
to this mere difl'ercncc of opinion the lives of both might have fallen a 
sacrifice, and the smiles of gladness that awaited each in the bosom of his 
family and friends, been turned into the tears of widowed and orphaned 
mourners. But there arc considerations far higher than that or mere 
existence, even when this is blessed with all that can endear and adorn it; 
and the parties have each only shown their disregard of what is but com- 
paratively valuable when put in competition with that which in their esti- 
mation is infinitely more so* 

With regard to the main fcaturo of ll c whole caso— th? right of every 
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individual in the community to comment freely on the conduct of public 
men, being amenable to the laws of his country for every violation of tliis 
right, and confining himself to public acts and public duties only — we hope 
we shall always be prepared to contend for that right, as we have hitherto 
done, whether the resistance to it originate in the arena of public contro- 
versy, in tlie more secluded chambers of influence and authority, or in the 
open courts of that legal tribunal to which we are always ready respectfully 
to bow. Beyond these precincts we would not willingly carry its defence, 
and nothing hut an overruling necessity and the impossibility of honourable 
compromise sliould ever lead us to pass them ; but if such a necessity arises, 
onr only rehanre must bn on the justice of our cause. VVe are moreover 
satisfied, that the ]ml)lic functionaries of every government (and we know of 
no good reason why lho‘>e of India ‘'hoiild form an e.xceplion) must stand 
higher and higher in jmhlic estimation, in proportion to their readiness to 
siihmit to that exatwination amUcruliny which is at once the source and the 
test of much of the public virtue that any where exists. Even the purity of 
private life is perhaps more owing to the vigilant watchfulness that every 
member of society cmtciscs over his associates, and the moral influence of 
public opinion, than to the injunctions of religion or the terror of the law’S ; 
and in our opinion a much huher degree of iiiflucnce must he exercised by 
that same public opinion whi n it is permitted to be freely cxpicssed on all 
public arts, and to opeiatc U'' I lie wholesome corrector of errors that have 
transjiired, as well as tlie preventaiivo of abuses which, but for its salutary 
restraint, might and no duuiit aoald lake place." 

Wv put it to the good .sense of the l:ing;lisli jtiihlie, whether there 
is ill Jill this trJiiisjictioii any thing; that warrants the criminal com- 
plexion given to it by Mr. Adam ; or whether there is any thing; in 
the whole proeeeding of which Mr. Uiu*king;ham need be ashamed ? 
—We again repeat, that, but for the importance of rejielling; so 
odious and cruel an imputation as Mr. Adam has endeavoured to 
fix on Mr. Buckingham’s share of this transaction, we should never 
have reverted to the subject : but justice to the living is at least 
U.S im])ortaut as respect for the dead. 

\H/['\\q thirteenth ehiiTfTQ of misconduct on the jiartof Mr. Buck- 
ingham, as it stands on Mr. Adam’s list, is that ol his having cha- 
racterized the re.solutions and orders of (lovernmeiit for prohibiting 
the discussion of any particular subject, so long as they were con- 
fined to a “ jnivate circular” of the Chief Secretary, as “ in point 
of fact and point of Imo mere waste paper,” The result liiw shown 
that in this expression Mr. JUickingham was right; for the Go- 
vernment of India, discovering this to be really the ease, have 
since found it ncccssarv to have these resolutions jiassed through 
the Supreme Court in Bengal, before they could be considered as 
of any value in point of law. Prom lienee arose the effort made to 
get a Itiw passed in India for licensing the press, which was hurried 
tiirough the Court under a temporary Governor General, and while 
two of the Judge.s belonging to the Calcutta bench were absent, 
leaving a single Judge to preside on this important occasion I 
On the argumentative part of this vital question, as to the unlaw- 
fulness of restraining the press in India by a licence, to be taken 
away at the pleasure of the Government, we shall say more here- 
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after ; but in point of fad, the assertion that a mere private 
circular” could not acquire the force of law until registered under 
the legal sanction of the Supreme Court, was undeniably true, 
and is fully proved by the subsequent conduct of the very men who 
ventured on that occasion to call it in ([uestion. As this assertion, 
however, gave rise to a letter from the Chief Secretary, addressed 
to Mr. Ihickingham, to which the latter replied at some length, 
the reader is referred for that correspondence to the Appendix, 
whore the entire letter will be found, so as to render it unnecessary 
to do more than advert to it in this jdacc. It was in this last letter 
Mr. Buckingham told the Government that their principal func- 
tionaries were known to write in the Indian John Bull, and to be 
the principal contributors of all the articles in that paper intended 
to defame and destroy his reputation : a charge which the Govern- 
ment neither did nor could deny. It wjis in this letter also that 
he made the retpiest to be permitted to publish to the Indian 
community all the correspondence which had passed between 
the Government and himself, closing it with the following para- 
graph : 

y i shall rely on his Lordship’s justice to permit the publication of the 
official correspondence in which 1 have been involved on the sulject of the 
press, in order that no persons may henceforth ])lcad ignorance as their ex- 
cuse for not conforming to the wishes now so clearly and finally expressed by 
Government. It is not only granted to my opponent, the Indian John Bull, 
to pidihsh such portions of the letters of Government to me, as nii»y suit his 
purpose of bringing my writings and character into disicpute ; but access is 
given him to all sneh documents sufficiently early to make them a subject of 
comment in bis pages almost before they reach my hands, and cerUinly 
before I have been able to rc])ly to them. Those who remember the avowed 
purpose for which that paper was established, to crush and annihilate the 
Calcutta Journal, those who know the manner in which it has been supplied 
with every mark of official countenance and protection, being made indeed 
the channel of information formerly confined to the Government Gazette, as 
well as a vehicle of the most angry denunciations of myself and my opinions, ' 
in litters written for its c’olumiis, and generally believer! to have been pennea 
by some among the highest functionaries of the slate ; those to whom all this 
is notorious (and they include nearly the whole of the British community of 
India) will not wonder at the ungenerous exultation which the habitual con- 
tributors to that paper have already displayed at what they no doubt deem 
the immediate haihiiiger of my irrecoverable ruin. I only a^k tlie common 
justice of being permitted to publish the correspondence and final decision of 
Government regarding the press, not only to satisfy the Indian public as to 
the impossibility of my further continuing to maintain the sentiments I so 
lately held, ana as I thought justly, regarding the freedom of the Indian 
press ; hut also to escape llic imputation of that “ gross disingenuousness” 
and “ mischievous suppression of fact, tending to betray others into penal 
error, wiUi which I should be justly chargeable if I concealed from others 
tliat which it is important for all men to know, who desire to conform to the 
wishes ot those in authority, and who seek fur explicit information as to what 
order that they may more fully and cffieclually obey them. 
Inc Government, feeling that their decision is just, must be honoured by 
making It known ; and the most effectual w'ay of closing for ever all pica of 
excuse from those who may in future pretend to doubt their intentions, will 
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be to place clearly and unequivocally before the world this explicit aud final 
declaration of ihcir expectations and command.” 

To this serious accusation, and to this reasonable request, no 
answer was ever returned by the Indian Government ! The public 
of England will necessarily conclude, as the public of India have 
already done, that the accusation was unanswerable, and that the 
request could not be complied with, because it would show the 
Indian Government to be in the wrong. 

14. The last act, which sealed Mr. Buckingham’s fate, was the 
publication of an article in his Journal of the 8th of February, tend- 
ing to show the incongruous union of the duties of a Presbyterian 
parson and a stationer’s clerk, which had just been effected in the 
case of the Reverend Doctor Bryce, whose name is never once 
mentioned in Mr. Adam’s impartial Statement ! This article, as 
giving Hse to the last j)ortion of the official correspondence, will 
be found at length in the Appendix, and need not be repeated 
here. It was considered by all who read it at the time, and by 
most persons who have read it since, to be a light and good- 
humoured display of the difficulties to be encountered in any 
attempt to reconcile such discordant and conflicting duties, as 
those of an active and pious minister of the church — and a busy 
and zealous distributor of stationary to the East India Company’s 
servants in Bengal. Mr. Adam, however, in his accustomed tone 
of moderation, thus characterizes this harmless comment : 

‘‘ During the remaining part of Lor«l Hastings’s administration, there ap- 
peared in almost every successive number some new attack on the measures 
and character of that nobleman, and tlic same disposition to ossuil with in'- 
dhcriminute abuse every thing that did not square with Mr. Buckingham’s 
views and opinions, was evinced during the period that followed his Lordship’s 
departure from India. In the cour'ic of this direct and open defiance of the 
supreme local authority, ^Ir. Buckingham, in his Journal of tile 8th of Fe- 
bruary last, published a paragraph animadverting on an appointment made 
by the Governor General in Council, in language so f^ross and insulting that 
the Governor General felt it an indisi)cnsablc ubligution of his public duty to 
bring the conduct of Mr, Buckingham distinctly under the notice of the 
Council Board, sum to propose -his repulsion from the country^ as the only 
effectual mode of putting an end to his mischievous career.” 

At every step of this examination wc arc tempted to exclaim, 
Were there no courts of law, no judges, no juries in India, to 
punish this “ hardened offender” ? Was there no sense of honour 
or of right feeling in that enlightened and gentlemanly body of 
which the great mass of the public servants in India is composed, 
to withdraw their countenance and support from one who assailed 
with indiscriminate abuse every thing that did not square with his 
opinions ? Alas ! such abuse and such defiance existed nowhere 
but in the disordered brain of the Governor General, the only man 
in all India perhaps who could have given utterance to the slavish 
sentiment, that “ it is impossible to conceive a greater insult to a 
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Government than an attempt to defend what they have already 
visited with their displeasure.” If any man should doubt his in- 
capacity to judge Brightly, or to call things by their proper names, 
let him look at the article on the Presbyterian Clerk of Stationary 
in the Appendix, and say whether there is any thing in the lan- 
guage of it that can justly be considered so gross and insnlting 
as to render it an indisjycnsable obligation on the part of the 
Governor General, to propose the forcible and immediate expul- 
sion of the writer from the country without a trial, a hearing, 
or a d(^nce, as the only mode of doing justice ? If only one 
honcst*nd disinterested man should decide in the affirmative, 
we shall think the Governor General worthy of our pity and for- 
giveness, rather than our blame. Mr. Adam proceeds : 

“ It appeared very evident that Mr. lliickingbam was acting on a sys- 
tematic plan, and trying the length which he and his abettors might go 
with safety in establishing an organized opposition to Government. The 
publication in question, on the recent appointment made by Government, 
could OM.Y be regarded as an attempt on Mr. Buckingham’s part, to ascer- 
tain \Nhether he might, under the e.n4/ie^» Government, continue to take those 
liberties in which ihfi forbearance of the late Governor General enabled him 
to indulp. The NrcESsnv of repressing that spirit was manifest from all 
that had happened since the commencement of the Calcutta Journal. It 
was quite clear that if not stopped, the evil would extend to marty oi/nr public 
acts, and to every hranch of the service, and there appeared no other measure 
so WELL calculated to stop it, as that proposed by the Governor General.’^ 

What is meant by an organized opposition proceeding from a 
single iiulividual, without a partner, colleague, or assistant id his 
labour, is not easily understood ; but if the publieation in question 
could only be regarded as an attempt of the description stated, 
would not any tein])orary governor, whose intentions were honest 
and just, have intimated, by some new order, immediately on the 
departure of his predecessor, what were his individual intentions 
with respect to the press, during the brief period that he might 
be exjiectcd to hold the reins of power? \\^oulfl he not have 
said, “ Now, Sir, I am dictator ; and as it is my determination 
to punish with immediate expulsion from the country whoever 
tiffends me during my rule, beware ! and do not plead former pre- 
cedent as your excuse.” Such language vvould have been hold, 
but it would have been honest. Mr. Adam’s conduct was quite 
the reverse. It is true that the individuals who enjoyed his especial 
favour, made no scruple of asserting, that Mr. Buckingham’s stay 
in^ India would now he very short, as Mr. Adam had made up his 
inind on that subject ; hut no intimation whatever was given 
through any official channel of any change intended in the mea- 
sures to he pursued towards the press ; from an apprehension, no 
doubt, that they might lead either to extreme caution, or a tem- 
porary suspension of Mr. Buckingham’s labours, during the ex- 
pected interregnum, by which the victim marked out for punisb- 

QrUnt. Htrald, Vot, I, L 
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ment might j)ossibly liave escaped. As if alarmed, however, at 
the corbeciuences of his own deed, and anxious to deprecate the 
indignation which it is likely to excite in the breasts of all who 
can feel for the injuries unjustly inflicted on another, Mr. Adam 
proceeds to palliate his conduct in the following strain ; 

“ The removal of Mr. Ihickinghamfrom the coinitry will not seem, to those 
who take ii roiiijirehciiHivc view of the subject, to he a measure of severity dis- 
proporlioiiate to the oflcnct. If the puhlicsition in question had been an insu- 
lated act, or ascribdble to inadvertence or want ot due appreciation of the 
conseijuences, that su|>po^ilion might be admitted ; but viewing it as it must 
be viewed, in the light of a (klikruie and admed insult to the authority of 
Govcrnnu'ut, and bearing in mind the numerous recorded instances of par- 
doned offences, and the repeated warnings given to Mr. Biickinghaiu of the 
consequences of his persisting m his course of opposition and defiance, it 
will be admitted that the objc'Uion loses all its force. Besides, LXl’ULSlON IS 
THE OM.Y MODE Ol- I'tlMSUMENI' WIFII WHICH THE LEGISLATURE HAS 
AllMI-n THE (•OVERNMlNr AUAINST SUCH ASSAULTS ON ITS DIGNITY AND 
AUTHORirY, and the Governor General conceived that in proposing to exer- 
cise that power in the instance here alluded to, he was using it strictly as a 
shield, and not as a weapon of olfenco.” 

For whjit purpose, then, we must ask again, were courts of 
justice established in India? For what purjiosc were king’s 
judges sent out to administer the laws? To what end and in- 
tention were charters given, authorizing the formation of juries 
and other legal instruments of justice in India ? \V’’erc they not 
intended to try men for their ofFcnces before they were con- 
demned? Mr. Adam, whose father is at present one of the 
highest law oflieers in Scotland, who‘<e lirothers arc also legal 
men, and whose whole family are wings ! cannot surely think that 
any of his friends in bhigland will eounlciuincc such a deliberate 
insult” (to use his own favourite phraseology) on the law as this. 
Expulsion is not the only mode of punishment, and no one knows 
this better than Mr. Adam himself; for if it were, the Govern- 
ment of India would he weak indeed, ('^pulsion cannot he en- 
forced on any native of the country, however abject, however 
criminal he may be ; cxjmlsion cannot he eiiloreetl even on any 
foreigner belonging to a eoimtry at peace with finglaiid. No ! 
this enviable distinction is reserved for Englishmen alone, the 
only persons who cannot visit their country’s possessions in India 
without the permission of the East linlia Company; and, con- 
sequently, the only persons in whom it is considered* a crime not 
to possess tliat permission, from wdiom it may be taken away at 
the mere will and pleasure of the Governor for the time being, 
leaving the helpless individual subject to banishment and ruin for 
not possessing a paper of which he is forcibly and without due 
cause deprived ! ! IVIr. Adam could not say that expulsion is the 
only power exercised by an Indian Governor for repressing 
what he is pleased to term mischievous publications. Did not 
Lord Wellesley assume the power of putting the press under 
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a censorship ? and can Mr. Adam, in the delirium of his sud- 
den elevation, forget that he himself filled that odious office of 
a censor on a British press for years, during the period that 
he was Chief Secretary to Lord Hastings, before its abolition 
in August, 1818? — Has not the Legislature vested this power 
in an Indian Governor ? We say it has not; but Mr. Adam 
cannot dare to Jigree with us, without admitting (what is unde- 
niable indeed, but what at the same time condemns him and 
all other censors of a British press,) that those who imposed 
such censorships, and those who exercised them, acted illegally. 
Again, we say, expulsion is not the only i)ower possessed and 
exercised by the Indian Government over the press. Does 
Mr. Adam, in the blindness of his exaltation, already forget, 
that immediately after his expulsion of Mr. Buckingham, and 
while the very sheets of his a])ologetic pani})hlet were wet from 
under his hand, he framed an odious regulation for putting every 
j)rcss in Bengal, British, foreign, and native, initler a licence, to be 
granted or withheld at the j)lcasure of the Government, and 
authorizing bye-laws for imposing fine and imprisonment on all 
who dared to j)riiit, sell, lend, or even read any publication pro- 
hibited by the wisdom of the rulers of this happy country ? Will 
he say that the Legislature has armed the Indian Government 
with this power also ? W v contend that it has not, ami that he 
and all his counsellors, with the judge who sanctioned such a 
regulation, would, in other times, have been im])cached in Par- 
liament for giving the solemn sanction of the law to that which 
is not only unjust, but illegal^ and as clearly repugnant to the 
laws of the realm as any thing can well be. If “ expulsion ** 
Averc “ the only mode of juniishment with which the Legislature 
has armed the Government against such assaults on its dignity 
and authority” as comments through the j)ress, (and JVIr. Adam 
says it is,) ujjon what possible ground could he have attempted, 
not merely to assume a power beyond the law on the plea of 
necessity, but to j)ut forth with all the sanction of the law a power 
more fearful still, as extending its baleful influence over all those 
classes who Avere hitherto exempt from expulsion, and liable only 
to that “ trial by jury,” Avhieh is the great safeguard of our 
rights; and Avhieh Mr. Adam has the honour of being the first 
man in India to propose a laAv for destroying and making void? 
The hypocritical professions of meekness and gentleness in Avhat 
folloAvs, Avill put Mr. Adam’s character in a clearer light still r 

I* It cannot Ic supposed that the Governor General could have any dispo- 
silion to adopt a measure of unnecessary severity against any individual, how- 
ler culmhltt and circumstanced as he then was, his inclinatiun must have 
ween, that the probably short period of his administration should not be 
marked by any unmual exertion of authority. But in a clear case of ej- 
h was incumbent on him not to shrink from the exercise of apower 
whtch ht had on mure than one occasion pressed the late Governor General to use 
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for the public good; nor would he submit to compromise the public interests 
'by sanctioning the unmlruined indulgence of a spirit, which must produce 
the most extensive evil, or by suffering the Government to be defied and 
mulled with impunity, while he was at its head. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, the Governor General proposed, in conformity to the intimations 
repeatedly made to Mr. Buckingham, to withdraw his licence for residing in 
India, wliich proposition was unanimously approved of by the Board, and 
the provisions of the law applicable to such cases were put in force against 
Mr. Buckingham accordingly.” 

“ This is a plain narrative of facts as connected with the conduct of 
Mr. Biickingliam at this Presidency as an editor of a newspaper, and of the 
steps he tniik from lime to time to render himself in that capacity wholly inde- 
pendent of the Government. With reference to the particular act of re- 
moving him from India, it is hardly necessary to repeat, that it has not been 
occasioned by one or two instances of contumacy, but has been i'ORciiDuj)on 
(iovernment after long forhearnnee, by his systematic disregard of the regu- 
btions of Government, and open defiance of its orders. It was quite evident 
that he was resolved to bring the matter to issue, and tliat fiirllier toleration 
would have been a virtual acknowledgment of the innbilih/ of Government 
to curl) him. He has artl’nlly endeavoured to make it appear that the punish- 
ment was applied for the single publication of the tUh Pebrnary, but that 
perversion of the truth admits of easy exposuie by a simple reference to tlic 
facts, which have been found faithfully detailed in the preceding statement. 

“ The nniniportunt nature of the- appointment rcfeircd to in Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s pnlilication of the 8lh of Pthruary, and the intrinsic absarditi/ of the 
remarks themselves, can in no degree aftVet the question of his expulsion, nor 
arc the mciits of the arrangement itself in unif respect involved in the present 
cxmsider.ition. The Governor General’s objection was, as on a foimcr oc- 
casion, to the assumption by an editor of u newspaper of the privilege of 
sitting in judgment on the acts of Government, and bringing public measures 
and the conduct of public men, us well as the conduct of private individuals, 
before the bar ot what Mr, Buckingham and his associates miscall public 
opinion.” 

He it so. Let the pco])le of I’lnglatnl jmlge whether there was 
any ttiiiicfmdri/ severihj or not in this case; let them determine 
whether the (lovcrnor (lencrurs inclinations must have been on tlie 
.side of forhearanee and mercy, or on those of vengeance as jirompt 
as it was uncalled for ; let them decide whether a Governor occu- 
jiying the scat of power for a few days could have any moral or even 
legal right to pass judgment on acts done when he was a subor- 
dinate servant of the Government, and passed by as undeserving 
of more than a reprimand by his lord and master ; whether, in 
short, he could, in justice, have any right whatever to look beyond 
the single and only publication winch took place while he sat in 
the judgment-scat. We do not fear the result. If, however, ra 
Mr. Adam states, the “ ap])ointment” commented on was of an 
^ uniinportant nature,” and the remarks full of “ intrinsic ab- 
surdity;” if, as he further asserts, they could in j?o degree 
affect the (|iicstion of Mr. Huckinghain's expulsion,” and w'ere 
not in fl/ti/ respect involved in that consideration,” how hapj)ened 
it that this “ single publication of the 8th of February” was the 
only one specifically alleged as the cause of that expulsion in the 
official letter which conveyed to Mr, Huckinghain the first iutelli- 
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gencc of this measure being resolved on ? Does Mr. Adam repent 
him of his folly, and wish to make it appear that it was for other 
and earlier deeds, far surpassing in magnitude and importance this 
last “ absurd’^ and “ unimportant** matter? Alas ! it is too late: 
he himself has officially alleged that this single publication was 
sufficient to justify all the awful consequences that have resulted 
from it, and he cannot novo blot out a line from the record ! 

For the offence of pointing out the improper union of duties 
in a public servant, who held an office contrary to the duties of his 
sacred profession, contrary to the regulations of the East India 
Company, who have since, it is said, ordered his dismissal from 
this employment, and contrary to the interests of the public ser- 
vice, Mr. Adam has thought fit to visit an untried and innocent 
man w'ith exile from his friends, his property, his connexions, and 
his lawful pursuits ; to involve him in an endless train of evils 
1‘esulting from such a destruction of all his dearest hopes ; and,- 
worse than all, to inflict a curse upon a whole country, by fetter- 
ing the honest expressions of thought and opinion, and degrading 
tlic press of India below the lowest depth to which it had ever 
befure descended, inasmuch as the present law for licensing that 
press is worse than a (.‘ensorship a thousand times. It would 
re(|uire the pen of llurkc to paint these enormities in the colours 
ill which tliey deserve to ])e exhibited. We content ourselves, 
however, with a plain narrative of the facts on which this ques- 
tion of the Indian press is founded; and having brought up our 
comment to that jiortion of the Ciovernor General's Appeal to 
Public Opinion in India where the enumeration of the several 
charges against Mr. Ihickingham ends, we shall reserve an exa- 
mination of the arguments on which he endeavours to prove the 
incompatibility of a free press with good government in India, for 
our succeeding Number, 

M e have met this Appeal with no more freedom of expressioa 
than Mr. Adam himself uses towards the object of his alarm and. 
the victim of his power; and following the Christian maxim of 
doing unto others as we would they should do unto us, we have 
gone into the iiupiiry with a candid search after truth, fully im- 
|iressed with the importance of exhibiting in its true light all 
the bearings of a question, on which the improvement and hap- 
piness of millions of human beings may be said to depend. 

In concluding this long article on a (|uestion that may by some 
Ikj regarded as too personal in many of its details, we beg to repeat 
that it is our wish to attach importance only to the principles in- 
volved in the transaction; and to contend for the advantage of that 

publicity and censure’* on the acts of Government, which is justly 
rc'garded by the historian of India, from whom we have taken our 
motto, as the grand remedy for all its defects. 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THB 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No. 1. — Turkey. 

There is less practical wisdom in the affairs of government than 
can easily he believed, and more especially in that kind of govern- 
ment which in all ages has prevailed among the Asiatic nations. 
Custom and anticpiity arc man’s chief idols. They direct the 
stream of his affairs, and go on ‘‘ coiupiering and to conquer? 
the w’cak how down before them through fear; and those who 
pride themselves upon their knowledge and speculative principles, 
through an over-refined policy, which is startled at the aspect of 
novelty. Man’s moral atmosphere, indeed, is obscured by a thick 
mist ; those only who stand on the highest eminences of wisdom, 
where it does not reach, being al)le to see to any distance around 
them : — the mass are moles who work their way in the dark. In 
qplightened countries this does not, it is imagincfl, take place, 
because the spread of liter|iture carries about into every hole and 
corner the key of the arts and sciences of life. The })oor have 
Dolitics preached unto them. But is it very often honestly done ? 
And do they use this key to unlock the treasures it can open, 
never suffering it to rust in their kcej>ing? Men gain less by 
creating multiplicity of means, than by turning the unbroken 
efforts of the mind into one constant direction. The other more 
CRsy paths of literature have drained off in modern liurope those 
energies of the imagination, which, in ancient (Jreece and Rome, 
used to run undivided into the channel of political study. Bad 
governments undo\d)tedly find their account in this ; for the men 
who might otherwise become severe censors of their conduct, the 
more dreaded as censuring with wisdom and integrity, in the pre- 
sent order of things, dwindle their efforts down to criticism and 
the chit-chat and idle gossip of letters. In the plenitude of this 
taste, they regard a fond looking back to the legislative studies of 
antiquity as a strong indication of hebetude of understanding — as 
a mark of unfitness to live and make a figure among contemporary 
I merit. The Asiatics have follies equivalent to this. Their dis- 
Iputes about religion, perpetuated by habit and idleness, and 'fos- 
tered possibly in secret by the government, carry off those cor- 
roding humours which in tyrannies devour the meditative and un- 
communicating heart. It is necessary in all states ffiat men should 
have some “ scape-goall’ of a subject, upon which may be laid at 
the same time the excess of their own ill passions, and the over- 
sights, incapacities, and real wickedness of their rulers. The 
Orientals have in Destiny a most convenient theme. It answers 
the end of an Opposition in Europe. All e\'il8 are invented or 
created by it. You can put no case in which this universal 
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meddler will not have a finger. It at once causes and solves all 
mischiefs and all errors. 

The grand feature of all Asiatic governments, excepting those 
perhaps of Arabia, is naked despotism ; the great spring of every 
movement, physical force. This is the true cause of the feeble 
interest we take in their histories, compared with those of Greece 
and Rofme. Actions are not seasoned, and refined from the dross 
of the passions, by the exciuisite infusion of intellect and sen- 
timent : what is done appears to be the rough coarse manufacture 
of flesh and blood. There is not observable that fine and con- 
stant dependence of one event upon another, inducing a sense of 
order and connexion, which we find in the affairs of free states* 
There is a feeling of degradation impressed upon the mind that is 
highly painful ; man seeming a base animal, and contempt extin- 
guishing syihpathy. It seems not so much in fact the history of 
any state, as of some twenty (ir thirty men who act their follies jn 
rotation. It is something to see tyranny pushed to the use of 
cunning and circuinventing policy, to see it bear about its power 
shcatln?d and hidden, for these are evidences of some remains of 
dignity in the objects of its oppression, and a kind of acknow- 
ledgment of its own baseness. There is none of this veiling and 
delicacy in Asia. Power walks abroad with unabashed front, and 
sways by nods and smiles. 

Jhit as this principle has its differences, and is by various causes 
modified in the several countries of the East, it is proposed in these 
flssays to mark the phases <»f this changing planet, and to show 
how, during some of the intcrlunations, its influence might be 
chided. It is far from being intended, however, to sketch the 
mechanical construction of each government, (such labour would 
be both dry and unnecessary,) or to follow the theoretical clue of 
any fonruT writer, through the windings of so extensive a labyrinth* 
A\’hat seems desirable is a rapid glance at the inner principles of 
the Oriental Despotisms, which may serve as an induction of a more 
earnest study of institutions by which the happiness of the human 
race is so materially affected. We will be guided, in setting forth 
on this journey, by proximity, and begin witli that state which lies 
nearest home. 

The Ottoman empire, owing to its present contest with tlu5 
Greeks, and the jirobable designs of Russia, has obtained more 
consideration from the people of Europe than any other Eastern 
country. It will be the less necessam therefore, to enter into 
any lengthened details respecting it. It is one of those political 
machines which appear most loosely and inartificially joined 
together. It has neither the prejudice of high antiquity, nor of 
a flattering aspect in its favour. It is not moved by involved 
^d hidden springs. It is a bald and ill-favoured despotisnitf 
Surrounded by commercial, or laborious and rural nations^ it 
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lies like a nest of boorish wasps, bom to sting and eat. With 
a public revenue constantly going to decay, inferior even to 
' what is collected for the Sultan alone; with an army of men 
ignorant of modern tactics ; with statesmen incapable of poli- 
tical science, how has it subsisted ? — ^Through two causes. The 
first, the jealousy of European potentates, who, like the Roman 
cardinals, when they feel themselves too weak to reach the pon- 
tificate, place some old man upon the throne that they may have 
a longer period to strengthen their pretensions, have left this in- 
firm shadow of a state to keep the eyes of mankind from the 
germes of their policy, till they shall be able to despise oppo- 
sition. Conjunctures have put otF the fulfilment of these hopes 
from time to time; but political hopes are not easily blasted: 
like the tannen,* they will flourish on the bare rock. The second, 
lyhich forms a strong counter-check to its many evil qualities, is 
‘ the rooted prejudice of an old and widely venerated religion. 
This keeps up in every nook of the empire the leaven of obedience, 
by diffusing that awe for the sovereign which renders the human 
heart, in the hands of tolerable policy, so apt and manageable a 
machine. Were this awe once removed, or diminished in any 
very lensible degree, the Sultan’s power would be at an end. 
His tenure is chiefly strong, inasmuch as he is supposed to be the 
. lieutenant of the Prophet, the shadow of God, To introduce a 
new religion would be to dethrone him ; for he lives through the 
Ignorance of his slaves, and not in defiance of the knowledge 
th(W posscss.f 

In Turkey those who suffer death by command of the prince are 
esteemed martyrs ; and on the arrival of the imperial order con- 
demning any one to the bowstring, his wives and children, and all 
those most dear t(> him, hasten, in case he should design escape, to 
give him up to punishment : for from that time he is looked upon 
as a person excommunicated, whom it would be profanation to 
succour, or admit to any intercourse. — Les pri^uges de la super- 
stition sont sup«?rieurs a tous les autres prejug^s, et ses raisons h. 
toutes les autres raisons.” It is from facts of this kind that we 
must gather the spirit of a tyranny, and not from its acknowledged 
maxims and scheme of governing. The former show its })rinciples 
in action ; the latter, the disguise of those i)rinciples in the unworn 


• A spccios of pine on the Alns. 

t “ On salt que Ic Sulthan Otninau s’^tant lUspoim^i ile paroltre ^ la inosqu^e un 
vendredi, ne pnt calmer le puple qn’en se ddtenninant St se rendro la semainc 
d’ensuite en c^r^inouie k Saiutc-Sophie, inalgr6 dc foiblesse ct de langucur 
on I’avoit rf'duit la inaladie, Ce prince a son rctour d6ja chaiu'elant sur b(U 1 
cheval, «t soutenu par les gens de pied qui rcnvironnoicnt, perdit connoissance 
vntre les deux portes (|ui s6parent les tours du s^rail j on lui jeta un scliale sur 
la tete, et il niourut quelqucs instans apr^s avoir trausport6 dans ses appar- 
teniens. Lc dcsputisnic dcs Sultba&s est done aU'dessous du des|x>tisiue du 
peuple ou de i’usage,"— Castellan, 
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gloss of theory. This superstitious slavery carries the dissociating 
principle into the bosom of families^ and causes them to hold 
lightly those comforts and affections, which in other countries 
make up the sum of the happiness of life. Such a disconnecting 
cause, holding the elements of society in constant fusion, as it 
were, and never suffering them to cool down into that graceful 
and solid mass which constitutes a state, must keep civilization and 
industry ever at bay. Upon the natural distrust and selfishness of 
men, there is superinduced by this means an additional crust of 
unconfiding fear, which hardens the heart against the milder cha- 
rities of life, and keeps man perpetually in the precincts of the 
savage state.^ Added to this is the fact of the Sultan’s being 
every man’s heir. There is no such thing in the whole Turkish 
empire as real inheritance ; for what descends from father to child 
only by periHission, or through the payment of a species of bribe, 
(10/. per cent.) cannot by any means be so considered. The 
Sultan, by thus turning off the Wfiter from the family tree, effec- 
tually prevents its reaching an inconvenient size. ITiis practice 
produces a kind of e(juality which tyranny contemplates W’th 
satisfaction : it is an equality of misery and uncertainty. It is 
towards the Sultan’s treasury that all the little streams of wealth 
in the state flow, and there they are absorbed and transmuted into 
the means of fresh tyranny. 

I’here is in all despotisms a strong tendency to simplicity.. Pure 
will, unmitigated by any shadow of reason, is sought to be made 
the solo principle of action and rule of obedience. In Turkey the 
Grand \’izier is the express image of the Sultan, and to be equally 
idolized^ The next in order transmits the electrical shock of 
power to the one following, and so on to the extremity of the line. 
Commonly, indeed, the Vizier is the real sovere ign : he possesses 
almost unlimited power, aiicl exercises it harshly, the Sultan lying 
perdu in his harem, to be produced on extraordinary occasions. 
In time of war it is the Vizier who holds the divan. He deter- 
mines on war and peace, on alliances and treaties, on the life or 
death of every man in the state, except a few Pashas and the 
soldiers. Were this minister a man fitted by a political education 
to look properly to affairs of state, less disorderly doubtless would 
be the proceedings of the government. But there is no such thing 
as political education in Turkey. The whole knowledge of the 
Turks consists of a few meagre maxims yoked to a short and im- 
perfect experience. But learning is the lock, and experience the 
key of all education. They get hold of the key, but have nothing 
to open. Their minds are a blank or a sadly blotted page. Ig- 
norance, which secures the perpetuity of tyranny, makes it also a 
beastly and uncertain possession to individuals. But even such a 
state can go on from bad to worse. , The first fourteen Sultans re- 
ceived the sceptre in regular succession of son to father, during a 
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space of three hundred years, (from 1300 to 16(»,) and some of 
their rcimis were of considerable length. From that period, how- 
ever, nnSsacre entered the imperial palace, and the relations and 
children of the rulers became obnoxious to every species of cruelty 
from the hands of each other. This must be some consolation to 


their subjects. . . ^ s. 

No iroveninicnt can be other than retrogressive in respeet to its 
moral operation, in which knowledge does not keep pace with the 
Innovations of time. The rude policy of the Othmans and the 
Orkhaiis was suflieient to regulate the affairs of a warlike people, 
every member of which, from the nature of their livelihood, was 
led to pav especial .attention to the manners and concerns of his 
own family. For nature has made imlitieal pruJenee to be ’the 
effect of much experience, and some little reflection; and thus, 
while in constant action, tyery Turk arriyed at a sufficient portion 
of it for his own guidance. But when compiest had plaicd the 
nation in a state of repose, when the ship had made its way through 
jocks and shallows into open sea, these unskilful mariners betook 
themselves to sleep, as if afterwards the winds and waves would 
he sulhcient to keep her in her c(»urse. They seem now a.s if just 
awakened from such a trance, wondering at the civilizaUon and 
advanced state of the world around them. It was untortunatc 
that the eountries which the Ottoman arms subdued were little less 
Ignorant than their con([ueror.s : the latter might otherwise have 
be^n civilized. As it is, ‘‘ they seem,” to use the words of iM. do 
BonnaM, “ no other than a horde of barliariaiis encamped on the 
frontiers of eivilizod hairope, who, in order to retire, have only to 
strike their tents and ]iass over into Asia.” The Homans, who 
were at first a coarse and fierce. nation, though not unendued with 
a keen jirudenee, might have played in the ancient world the part 
which the Turks have performed in the modern, had it not been 
for the arts of Greece. Hut the Ottomans found no civilizing arts 
in ConstJintinople. Theological controversies, and a narrow and 
impotent policN, had reduced the Hyzuntine (irecks to a nation oi 
tpiibblers ami mystics, who had nothing in their character that 
could give rise to one admiring sentiment in their eompicrors. It 
must iie eoiilessed likewise that there was very little in any of 
those European institutions, Inch could come under their notice 
at the time in which they might have been disposed for innovation, 
that was of a nature to give them any very considerable political 
light. Their own government a})})eare«l as wise as any other. 
The germes of high improvement had been sown, it is true, in 
many European nations ; but the plants had not at that time shot 
tip above the surface of ohl mamiers and prejudices. Learning 
Itsi'lf was trifling, and there was no philosophy. It was pardon- 
able, therefore, for these Tartars to sit down in voluptuousness 
within the palings of their religion and ancient fame, not foreseeing 
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that they were to crumble away in the shadow of that very power 
wliich their inertia created. There is no antidote afj;ainst tyranny 
but knowledge ; and that not a knowledge of literature, or of the 
mere elegant and useful arts, but of politics as a science resting 
upon the basis of history. How many nations have we seen en- 
slaved, which a moderate tincture of political knowledge would 
have saved ! Men arc for ever preaching of the ingratitude o£ 
the ancient republics ; but we will lx; bold to utter it as a political 
tnith — there is no propensity of his heart which man ought sd 
carefully to watch over in a free state, as a disposition to public- 
gratitmle. Good men are satisfied with doing good. Those who , 
are for ever oji the look-out for expressions of n ublic cratitude . 
have a s ecret leaning towards t\Taimv . They foster the finlmgg 
of the public, and, that they may the easier bend them to their 
purposes, dignify them with the name of gratitude.* This is a 
sus))icious conduct. In proportion as men are ignor.ant are they 
suscej)tiblc of this ])ublic failing, and therefore is it, that know- 
ledge is the sole antidote against tyranny. 

Tlie Koran is a l)ad source of legislation, not so much that the 
designs of Alohainmed were bad, as because he was incapable o£ 
forming true designs for the amelioration of the race of man. Hisr ■ 
imagination was fiery and inventivi*, but in this respect it was bar- 
ren as an f]gyptian* cloud ; and besides being totally absorbed in 
schemes of con<|uest and <lcception, he appears not to have ])os- 
scssed the true legislative sjiirit. It is not enough to bind meil 
together : thev must gain by being so bound. "J’o jiroduce gain to 
a |)eo])le is not so much to fill its liands with giftSy as to ])ut it in a 
train of improvement ; and to make this distinction, and to act 
upon it, a man must jiossess something of (dialcas’s spirit, 

“ Whovi* loniprobcnsiM* \ic\v 

Tlic past, thf prcsiMit, aiul the future knew.*' 

It is 110 hvjierbole to sa), that a legislator should be versed in 
the future for if he cannot go on witli his principles for a certain 
distance, ami sec to what they will leatl those who are to be guided 
by tliem, he is unfit for his task. 

\()W the Turks have never had any legislator, but have lived 
upon the shifts and provisions of chance. 'Hicy are therefore an 
ignorant and unimprovable jieople ; for no nation can ever become 
wise, or great, or cajiablc of greatness, that has not been modelled 
bv a great legislator. Their natural fate is to sink into “ the dust 
aiid powder of individuality, and be scattered to all the winds o£ 
heaven.” 


• Inn republic, >\hiTc cM-iy man exercises i)art of the sovereiffu pc)\ver, and iil 
therefore personally inU-resteil, there slnmld be no such an public gratitude 

IwWed for. Ah in parfiuTsliips, the exertions of aux particular person engaged 
do not call for the gratitmlc t)l’ the other persons of the firm: he is actuated, 
as they are, by a ecuse of gain. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTIES OF STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA, 
by the red SEA. 

The constant and increasing intercourse between Great Britain 
and her Eastern Empire, must render every scheme proposed for 
improving the mode of that intercourse particularly deserving at*- 
itention. We have, therefore, examined the project of steam na- 
vigation from England to India with the care which it» importance 
demands j and shall state briefly the result of our conviction. 

The earliest printed notice that we have seen on this subject, 
is the Prospectus of a plan for going by steam-boats through the 
Mediterranean to El-Arish, on the borders of the Egyptian Desert, 
crossing the Isthmus of Suez on camels, going down the Red Sea, 
touching at Mocha and Socotra, and from thence across the Ara- 
bian Ocean to Cochin, Trincomalee and Calcutta. The writer of 
the Prospectus in question is well known to us ; and we believe 
few persons arc better (jualifted, either by intelligence or activity, 
for carrying such a plan into execution. But notwithstanding our 
estimate of his enterprise and ability, we perceive dilficulties in the 
way of its successful accomplishment, which we are persuaded will 
not be easily overcome. 

It is unnecessary, as the writer justly observes, to dwell on the 
efficiency of steam-vessels to encounter severe gales in open seas ; 
and 'Superfluous to demonstrate that which is self-evident — the 
great advantage to all parties of a speedy communication with our 
Asiatic dominions* 4ts practicability, under existing circumstances, 
then remains to be the principal point of inquiry ; and of this wc 
shall not only venture to express our doubts, but proceed to state 
the grounds on which wc entertain them. 

With the same ease as passengers are now conveyed from Fal- 
mouth to Gibraltar in steam-vessels, they might be conveyed from 
thence to M.alta ; and although the expense of fuel would increase 
by its heavy freight, the higher the ship should ascend the Mediter- 
ranean, yet, as far as the port of El-Arish, which is chosen by the 
writer of the plan for the place of debarkation, all would be quite 
practicable. From this point, however, the difficulties which 
oppose the success of this undertaking would commence. 

In the first place, El-Arish, being seated just on the limits of the 
Desert which divides Egypt from Syria, is a frequent point of con- 
tention between the respective governors of these adjoining coun- 
tries ; and, from that cause, is in a constant state of insecurity : 
added to which, it is so easily accessible to the Arabs of the Desert, 
on all sides but the north-west, immediately facing the sea, that it 
would be in perpetual danger of being pillaged by the Bedouin 
tribes, without their encountering much risk of opposition or pur- 
suit from the Egyptians or Syrians, whichever might happen to 
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possess the place. The only way in which this evil could be met, 
would be by having an English garrison there 5 but there are two 
great obstacles to such a remedy, — first, the political impractica- 
bility of such a military occupation without an invasion of the 
territorial rights of the Turks j and next the inadequacy of any 
profit, derived from the conveyance of passengers by that route, to 
maintain the necessary establishment of a protecting force. 

The journey across the Desert from El-Arish to Suez, being one 
hundred and twenty miles over a deep and yielding sand, could not 
be performed in less than a week, — the assembling of tlie caravan, 
and the providing of the fresh water necessary for its subsistence by 
the way, being considered. Independently of the great expense of 
such a mode of transport for persons and baggage, they would each 
be exposed to all the evils of an unprotected state during the whole 
of that period. If the Pasha of Egypt ^v'e^e known to derive any 
considerable benefit from the tribute collected at El-Arish, for the 
protection of caravans going from thence to Suez, it would imme- 
diately excite the cupidity of the Pashas of Syria, who might easily 
take it from their rival j and the inevitable conscciuence of such 
contests for this border-port would be, fresh demands on the purses 
of the pjissengers who might land there, in order "to convert this 
convenience of transit into a source of immediate gain. Nor would 
the evil end here : for the Desert-tribes that encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Isthmus, as freciuently contend for the sovereignty 
of the sandy wastes, as the pashas do for the possession of more 
settled territories, ^^"hen plans of attack are formed, they assem- 
ble too from all (juarters, and fre(juently lay aside tlieir immediate 
hostility to each other, in order to bear down with united force upon 
those whom they may have marked for plunder. 

To meet all these combined obstacles would require cither a 
military occupation of the whole Isthmus from sea to sea, by a Bri- 
tish force, which it would not be in the power of private merchants 
to command ; or a specific fund set aside, to pay largely for the 
protection of the party which might happen to be the strongest on 
the spot, a contingency which it w'ould recpiiro more than tlie pro- 
fits of such a speculation to cover. 

v^upposing these obstacles entirely overcome, which is granted, 
however, more for the sake of proceeding in the investigation, than 
from a belief that they can be overcome on such terms as it would 
suit private individuals to pay, — new difficulties would await the 
passengers on arriving at Suez. At that most miserable of all the 
ports in the world, there is not a drop of fresh water which an 
European could drink, unless mixed with some strong or spirituous 
beverage; scarcely any fresh meat; and not a vegetable or fruit 
to be had for any sum, there being no tree, or even a blade of ver- 
dure to be seen for miles around it. There is not a single dwelling 
in which any person could pass a day with comfort ; and short as 
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the stay might be here, it would be necessary to inhabit the tents: 
that were used for shelter in the Desert, until the moment of 
embarkation ; which, however, could not take place, until the new 
exactions, certain to be levied here, whatever amount might have 
been paid at El-Arish, were complied with. 

The next difficulty is greater still— the securing a supply of fuel. 
It does not seem to have entered into the writer’s calculation, that 
not a single ton of fuel suited to steam-navigation is to be procured 
at anv one of the stations fixed on by him between London and 
Calcutta. We have shown that this article may be sent from Eng- 
land to Gibraltar, Malta, and Rl-Arish, though at a great expense 
of freight, and with slender hopes of cargo in return.* But the 
transport of coals across the Isthmus of Suez on the backs of 
camels, with insurance from plunder by the way, would so enhance 
this expense as to form an almost insurmountable obstacle to their 
conveyance. The only Avay, therefore, in which coals could be 
brought to Suez, would be in ships sent expressly with them from 
Calcutta ; and taking into account the expense of such a mode of 
•supply, with the number of ships required to furnish the several 
depdts of Suez,^Mocha, Socotra, Cochin, and Trincomalce, all of 
which places arc destitute of coal, and could only be .su])pHed with 
it from Ijondon or Calcutta; with the impossibility of finding any 
return-cargoes for such ships, thus subjecting the fuel to the cost of 
double freight, interest of capital embarked, and a heavy insurance 
from the innumerable dangers of the navigation, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the expense would l)e sucli as to •swallow up 
even the most (.‘Xtravagant prices that could be ])aid for passages 
by this route. 

Granting, however, again, — ^Avhieli wo still do for the sake of pro- 
ceeding, rather than from really conceding this point — that these 
difficulties were entirely overcome, and that by the employment of 
a fleet of Indian colliers, the several stations named on the other 
side of the Isthmus of Suez, were am[)ly supplied with as much 
fuel as could he desired ; the greatest obstacle of all remains im- 
mentiove<l — it is the state of insecurity in which proj)ertv is })laccd 
in the stations in ([uestion, and the ini])ossibility of protecting it 
in the intervals between eadi succeeding trip, without the main- 
tenance at each station of a force that no private merchants could 
keep ufi. At Suez, jmssibly, the influence of the Egyptian Pasha 
might eommaiul protection; Init even he w'ould re<iuire to be 
largely |)aid for this; and whenever he chose to impose a new 
exaction, or to order any new arrangements that his caprice might 
dictate, he would always have it in his pow’cr, by seizing on the 
de|j<U of fuel, to force the j)artic.s dependent on thi-s for their pro- 
gress to surrender. At Mocha this difficulty would again occur j 
there a new and entirely different government would make its own 
exactions, and enforce them by a similar power. And at Socotra, 
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where neither the Turks nor the Arabs command^ existing engage- 
ments with these would weigh nothing in the scale, as, the negroes 
of that island would make new laws, and enforce them by such 
means as might best suit their purpose. 

Those who know the character of the several people here spoken 
of, will not accuse us of exaggeration when we state, that with all 
of them th^ desire of gain is such an ungovernable passion, that 
they can resist' no temptation which may offer for its indulgence. 
What then can present a stronger temptation than their several 
towns or ports* being ma^c the depdts for the safe-keeping of a 
material indispensable to the progress of vessels, on board of whict 
are persons so impatient to proceed on their way, that they can 
demand from them the payment of any sum they choose to name, 
when detention for an indefinite period is placed as the punishment 
of refusal to comply with such demand ? In many of the ports 
of the Arabs, tis well as in those of Siam, Japan, and other eastern 
countries, when the ship of a strange nation arrives in their waters, 
they have the rudder unhung and taken on shore, where it is safely 
lodged in the custody of tlic officers of government, and released 
only on sucli conditions as the government thinks fit to impose, 
llie fuel of a steam-vessel is in importance exactly like the rudder 
of the ship navigated by sails ; and whoever has the keeping of that 
is in entire possession of the vessel herself. When attacks are 
made on ships navigated by sails, in order to arrest them in the 
course of their voyage, whether by ))irates or o|)en enemies, these 
can be repelled hy the arms and exertions of those on hoard. Jlut 
an embargo laid on steam-vessels by withholding their supply of 
fuel, is the most elfeetual that can be imagined, and places them 
entirely at tlie mercy of those who have the custody of that indis- 
pensable material. 

Nothing, therefore, but a national occupation of the entire line 
of stations from Kl-Arish in the Mediterranean to Socotra beyond 
the Ketl Sea, would enable any plan for a steam-navigation to 
India, by that route, to be carried into effect : even were all other 
obstacles to its success removed. And if we add to this, another 
very imjiortant hindrance to speedy progress, which seems entirely 
to have escaped the observation of the enterprising author of the 
project we have examined, namely, the great frequency of plague 
in Kgypt, and the certainty of being subjected to quarantine lx)th 
ill England and India, we think we shall be fully borne out in 

nig, that however desirable such a speedy communication may 
be, it is not likely under existing circumstances, or until the ob- 
sUiclcs we have enumeratctl shall be removed, to be carried into 
effect. Wq say this, however, without wishing to detract, in the 
slightest de^ec, from the personal or professional merits of the 
gentleman whose project we have thus freely examined. 



ON THB INJUSTICE HITHERTO DONE TO THE MERITS OF 
' ORIENTAL LI'I’ERATURE. 

Europeans seem still to entertain erroneous notions of Eastern 
Literature, and these can only be removed by able translations. 
Hitherto almost all the versions of Oriental books whi^ we pos- 
sess, have displayed a vicious and uncertain orthography in respect 
to Asiatic names, and a literal rendering of idiomatic phrases, 
which is quite unpardonable. A language like ours, which has 
been refined and enlarged by the labours of so many illustrious 
writers, and kept open a constant path for the influx of terms 
generated from the Greek and Latin, must unquestionably be 
copious enough to find within itself a sufficiency to express all the 
ideas of the East. The longest periphrasis, however, is better 
than a new word that can never look of a piece with the body of 
the language ; for the mind is averse to making additions to its 
vocabulary. From this conviction it was that the ancient Greeks 
constantly hellenized all foreign names. They were possessed by 
a delicate watchfulness over the purity of their native tongue ; and 
were aware how dissonant and uncouth were the names of bar- 
barous nations to the ears of their countrymen. They knew that 
the integrity and the harmony of language, if broken in upon, 
interfere in a short time with a people’s habit of thinking. The 
change has an air of violence, of fluctuation, of a disposition to 
be modified by accident ad hyiminm. The current coin of the 
realm being sufficient Ao represent any degree of wealth in an 
individual, he has no occasion to go about issuing another coinage 
from a private mint of his own. In the present state of things a 
new word should be little better received than false money ; for 
the constant going on of this intellectual mintage is destructive at 
once of memory, and of that confidence with which a great 
writer should be able to look for immortality in his language. 
Our vanity and love of novelty may make us the Gowers and 
Lj’dgatcs of a future race. It is expedient that we now turn 
round upon Time, and prevent his sowing those seeds of oblivion, 
which may rise and overtop our hopes. New words reverse the 
practice of Saturn, and devour their parents. 

It is very well, while yet a language is young and poor, to admit 
the choice sounds of foreign tongues with moderation and an eye 
to analogy j but in its mature age, when its beauty is incomparable, 
and power all but infinite, to make it the place of sanctuary for 
all the ragamuffin words of the world, is little less than madtiess. 
There arc even ideas which are not to be transplanted. But for 
ideas that, to be understood, require to be carried about in their 
original frames, they arc wortli nothing; they have too many 
localities about them ever to become travellers ; they should be 
left at home. Some. habits of thinking, also, exclude others: 
what is proper in the mind of a slave, is dangerous in that of a 
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free man ; the latter is to be nourished by what may strengthen 
his magnanimity, — as in the growth of the human body, all those 
aliments that increase the force and stature are preferred to those 
which would make it weak and pliable to the breath of accident. 

Guided by something like these views, we might traffic in the 
ideas of Asia with as much advantage as we have long done in her 
material riches. That class of them especially which belongs to the 
imagination, is worth our culture. If the structure of their minds, 
indeed, has any advantage over ours, it is in the faculty of imagi- 
nation; it is with them os brilliant and hery as their skies; it 
resembles a tropical torrent rushing through a cultivated plain, 
and bearing on its bosom in orderless profusion, the buds and 
flowers, and trees, and cattle, and the wrecks of human habi- 
tations, which it has broken or unrooted, or snatched up, or over- 
thrown in its progress. That this powerful fancy has not- given 
birth to any great poems, is to be attributed to the weak influence 
of knowledge, arising from their despotic governments. That it is 
capable of being moulded into the most exejuisite forms, we may 
conclude with certainty from the Arabian Nights, which incon- 
trovertibly display more imagination than any other prose work in 
the world. Nor have these wwkings of fancy been unsprinkled 
with a kind of rude ethics ; not cut down, we admit, into the shape 
of any system, but springing from the fertile field of observation 
upon human life, and on the principles which render it happy or 
otherwise. And nothing can be more delightful than those moral 
axioms, which seem, like sparks of lights to be struck out by the 
collision of the elements of society, and to be transfused by an 
author into his works from the rough vocabulary of experience. 
In these, least of {ill, would an affectation of Orientalisms be 
indulged, for morals are common property. We readily associate 
a kind of keen wit and repartee with our ideas of the people of the 
East, and nothing but literal translation could ever banish it from 
our minds, lliis wit has been made subservient to the interests of 
morality, as among no people do we find a greater number of truths 
cased in sparkling aphorisms, or embodied in more elegant apo- 
logues. Their retired lives account for this ; — tliey may likewise 
account in some measure for the extravagance of their metaphors 
and allegories ; because, not often bringing their ideas to any com- 
parison with those of others, they shoot up, like plants in a wilder- 
ness, into strange and uncouth shapes. 

It is the business of those who re-cast these images for tho 
deKght or instruction of more severe and systematic^minds, to 
give them such dresses as may liefit them for the associates of 
their former acquisitions. In defiance of this fact, the generality 
of translators from Eastern languages abound with new words and 
phrases. To understand them, one ought to have a glossary as 
long as the continent of Asia, lliis is fatal to their fame ; for 
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’ife are averse to labour, and most of all to that which appears to 
be unnecessmy; we put from us with indolent ill-temper what- 
ever would force us into unusual activity ; and thus a writer, who 
might othenvise have been useful, is delivered over to oblivion. 

The ground-work of the “ Tales of InatuDa’’ seems to be 
peculiarly interesting and beautiful ; and their diction and style 
may likewise appear so to a native of Delhi : but in the English 
version of Dr. 8cott, under the frigid title of The Garden of 
Knowledge,'" they are altogether intolerable. This work Major 
Dow had previously moflelled after an European fashion, with the 
title first given. But Dr. Scott, with an iiivcterately literal appe- 
tite, was averse to this proceeding, (juarrelling with the very name 
as Anglic^ written. He changed it therefore to “ Einaiut Oollah,'* 
which rapidly pronounced is no other than the Inatulla” of Dow; 
but how at war is it with English orthography !* 

We mention this merely as an instance of the ill success which 
must attend a violent de])arture from the idiom of our language, 
(which would be heightened of necessity bv the admission of 
■strange words,) and of the manner in which some of the l)cst 
productions t)f the East luive fretpiently been transformed into 
English monsters. 'Po a man of letters this is a subject of regret. 
It may not be consistent with his plan of life to make himself 
master of the Asiatic languages; but neither can he consent to 
pass by the intellectual efforts of so great a portion of mankind. 
His oidy resource is in translations ; but whose patience is ecpial 
to the reading of the Bahar Danush” in Dr. Scott’s English ? 

It may reasona])ly be expected that a more general knowledge of 
Eastern Literature will be promoted by the pages of “ The Oriental 
The eireumstanees under which it comes before the 
public will, it is hoped, make it generally popular; and the gems 
which may occasionally lie drawai fnim the imvvorked (piarries of 
the bkist will be, |)erha|)s, one means at least of giving it per- 
petuity. Our youth have been imbued with a deep enthusiasm for 
the Eastern world, thnmgh the means of the Arabian Nights; but 
as it is seldom maintained hy after-ac(|uisition, this feeling remains 
upon the mind like a fairy vision. ’J he cities and countries, how- 
ever, of w'hich he reads there, are dwelt upon with unspeakable 
delight hy the imagination. I hey are the Pisgah from wiiencc 
the fancy projects itself into a new world ; but, like Moses, most 
persons only see it with their eyes, they are never led by real 
knowledge to make permanent settlement in the land. But this 
preference, sow'ed in the bosom in youth, and cherished through life, 
might by judicious management be ripened into enlightened taste. 


Tho following IS a specimen of the style The Prince, upon this, resolved 
to follow the a(l\ice of Peri-nuzzade, v ko girded the belt of friendship round the 
nmst if her heart, and dilipently st.upht a remedy for her friend,' of the 

Pnnceof J-uttunandthc PrinceisMabiinou, 
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Great Britain^ at the Commencement of 1824 , exhibited in Comparmn. 
with her State and Condition during the Period 1784 — 1792 ; and 
her Present State and Condition exhibited^ in Relation to her TcrrU 
iorial Extent and Populationy Colonial Possessions^ Agriculture^ 
Manufactures^ Commerce^ Consumption^ Taxation^ Foreign Rela^ 
tionSf and Administration. 

Although tho more immediate purpose of our Work be to bring before 
the people of England, such questions as may aft'cct the interests of their 
territorial and colonial possessions, in the eastern and western hemi* 
spheres, it is desirable, in order to show the influence their condition on, 
the internal interests of the mother country, in the first instance to exhibit 
the present condition of the parent state in contrast with some former 
period, sufficiently remote to admit of the comparison being uninfluenced 
by contingent, partial, or speculative circumstances; and yet not so far 
removed as to include changes effected by any great convulsion, either of 
nature or of society, or any of those striking revolutions which time 
alone has a tendency to produce. 

For this pur])ose, we shall exhibit tho state and condition of Great 
Britain during the period between 1816 and 18*23, in comparison with 
her htate and condition during the period between 1784 and 1792; tho 
fitness of which two periods ior coinjtarison, will be manifest as we pro- 
ceed in our illustration. The result w’ill establish this remarkable con- 
clusion, that although the comparison exhibits avast increase of jwpulation 
since the period of 1792, and of all the means necessary to their comfort 
and happiness, yet that actual poverty, with all its consequences of wretch- 
edness and ciiiiie, has increased in more than a corresponding ratio. 

How far governimnts may be deemed accountable for the evils expe- 
rienced by the bulk of the communities subject to their rule, or how far 
those evils may he deemed an unavoidable condition of human existence, 
is not yet decided. It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to 
enter the lists of controversy with those who assert, that by nature the 
bulk of mankind are doomed to misery; our purpose is simply to state 
facts, and to exhibit them in us clear a manner as possible to the attention 
,of the observer. We do this in the hope of enlarging the field of inquiry, 
and leading others to moie favourable conclusions, in behalf of the human 
species, than have hitheilo- been deduced. If in the progress of this in- 
quiry, the opinion that by nature the hulk of mankind are doomed to 
miseiy, should seem to be verified, it will then he well to institute a class 
of teachers, who.se duty it shall he to reconcile men to their fate, be it 
ever so deplorable, and to teach them to bear whatever ills may befall them, 
with patience and resignation. If on the other hand it should appear, that 
human ills are mainly the ofl’ects of human causes, we shall have assisted 
in vindicating nature from the aspersion with which selfishness and ig- 
norance have endeavoured to impeach the justice of her laws. 

When the privation and distress of the people of England has been a 
subject of discussion, with a view of concealing the causes of their distress, 
attempts have been made to reconcile them to their condition, by con- 
trasting it w ith the condition of the bulk of the people in other countries 
in different parts of the world ; all such attempts, arc, however, as unjust 
as they arc unw'orthy. There is a tendency in the human species, to 
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accommodate itself to circumstances; and ereiy deviation from this 
general rule, deserves to be regarded only as an aberration, and not as a 
principle. It is, consequently, unjust to contrast one community, sur- 
rounded by one order of circumstances, with another community sur- 
rounded by another order of circumstances. We look, for instance, with 
horror at the condition of the wretched peasantry of Ireland ; and we 
turn with equal disgust from the precarious condition of the Abori- 
gines of the frozen wilds of America, and the burning deserts of Africa, 
as we do from the abject condition of the subject millions of India, 
China, and Japan. There are, nevertheless, circumstanceil surrounding 
each of these miserable states or existences, which constitute among 
each of them respectively, an enviable condition, when contrasted with the 
misery of a million of families in England at the present day, if the dif- 
ference of circumstances are duly considered. It is, therefore, not in com- 
parison with, or in relation to this or that other wretched and miserable 
community, but in comparison with themselves at former periods, and 
in relation to the circumstances in which they are placed, that we are 
desirous to exhibit the condition of the people of Great Britain, at the 
commencement of 18‘i4. 

Great Britain being insular in territory, her territorial extent is conse- 
quently stationary; and being comparatively limited in extent, it con- 
stitutes a feature of nationality and of circumstance peculiar to herself. 
As some other communities increase in numbers, they spread themselves 
over a wider surface, and seek for that comfort and happiness in expan- 
sion, which the people of Great Britain seek in contraction or com- 
pression, a feature in itself sufRcicnt to justify the ground we have chosen, 
on which to exhibit the condition of the country at the commencement 
of 1824, in relation to itself alone, at some former period, 

After these preliminary remarks, w'e proceed to direct the attention of 
the reader to the territorial extent of Great Britain, divided into forty-four 
sections, with the proportion of population in each : this statement will be 
found exhibited in the table F. at page 110. But, before we offer any fur- 
ther observations on this statement, it will be well to direct attention to 
the statements at page 10«3. 

The first of these statements exhibits (the extent of territory being the 
same) the variation in the population at five different periods, during the 
las! fifty years. According to this statement, it will be seen that the 
pK)pulation increased in a much greater ratio, during the last ten years, 
than at any former period ; and, as it has been usual to regard the de- 
crease or increase of population, as the index of the adversity or prosperity 
of a nation, — a decrease being deemed indicative of adversity, and of a 
tyrannical and bad government ; and an increase being held to be indicative 
of prosperity, and of a paternal and good government; the statement 
here exhibited, would, if judged according to this rule, seem to refute the 
position which w’e have laid down: viz. that the aggregate condition 
of the people of Great Britain at the present period, is much worse than 
it was during the period 1784 — 1792. Whatever importance may be 
attached to the rule here adverted to, of an increasing population indi- 
cating prosperity and good government, we think it necessary to mention 
Ireland as sufficient to show', that like all other general rules, it is liable, 
not merely to exception in name, but in fact, and that to the utmost 
possible extreme. 
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The next statement to which we would direct attention, is on the same 
page 105, being an analysis of the population in 1821, according to the 
last return made to Parliament in that year, exhibiting the number of 
families, tlieir respective avocations, and the number oi houses they oc- 
cupy. As there will be occasion to advert to this statement again, in 
rererence to the increasing number of persons employed in trade, manu- 
factures, &c. in contrast with the stationary number employed in agii- 
cultilre, it is not necessary to offer any further observation upon it here. 

Statement No. 3. on the same page 105, will be particularly de- 
serving attention. 'By the philosopher, the statist, and the man in every 
walk of life, who has an interest in the condition of the people among 
whom he lives, it will be judged worthy of regard : it exhibits features 
and circumstances without any parallel in the history of the affairs of 
nations; as flattering and fascinating to the captious, the speculative, 
and the superficial observer, as they are painful and appalling to the 
analytical and scientific investigator. When wo look at the circum-' 
stances therein exhibited, of the period 1813—1815, and recall the 
practical circumstances of that period, w’hen taxes to the amount of 
seventy millions per annum were collected, from less than three millions 
of families, and forty to fifty millions per annum, in addition, raised by 
loans; — it would seem, as though the only tvay to render taxation light 
in its burden, and easy in its collection, were to increase its amount! For 
at that period, whether we look at the amount as exhibited in the state- 
ment alluded to, or carry our thoughts back to tht; practical circumstances 
of the period, it really seems, that the greater the amount both of taxes 
and of loans demanded, the greater the fiicility with which they w'cro ob- 
tained. It seems as though the philosopher’s stone, an object of so rnuch 
research, and of such anxious solicitude in past ages, really consisted 
(without their seeming to be aware of it,) in the system of the Pilot' 
who weathered the storm,” and those “ Gentlemen of England,” who 
W'ere the “ mariners” of the state vessel in those pretended gales. 

In the course of our illustration, we shall endeavour to show that the 
privation and distress so severely felt by the hulk of the people at tho 
present time, results mainly from the mistaken notion entertained, equally 
by the governors and the governed, as to the nature and advantages of 
external and foreign commerce ; before we proceed, therefore, to offer any* 
further observations on tho statement No. 3. page 105, it may he well to 
direct the attention of the reader to the amount of British produce and 
manufactures, exported in each year since 1776; and the number of 
commissions of bankruptcy in each year since 1789, as exhibited in the 
first and second columns of the table B. page 1 06 ; while the palliation 
increased in the proportion of ohly about one-half, as exhibited in the 
statement No. 1. of page 105. By the statement of British produce and 
manufactures exported, as exhibited in the first column of Table B., their 
I>ower and means of production appear to have increased, in the proiw- 
tion of about four to one; but in contravention of the fair inference 
deducible from so great an increase of production, of every thing so well 
calculated to increase the comfort, the interest, and well being of the com- 
munity at large, — the second column exhibits an extent of insolvency 
nnd embarrassment, as painful to contemplate, as it is at variance with 
the to inference deducible from the fact of so great an increase of pro- 
duction. The page of history is full of the alternations of adversity and 
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fVOiperity, to which countries have ever been subject ; the unfavourahlen^ 
of seasons, and the intervention of causes, both of nature and of nations, 
and of men in collision with each other, have continually subjected the 
bulk of the people, of every country, to more or less of privation and mi- 
sery : but it is, we believe, new in the history of the affairs of nations, for 
a people to superabound in all the means requisite for rendering them 
comfortable and happy, whilst privation and distress increase m propor- 
tion to the increase of means for preventing them. In other county, at 
the present, as well as in other times, the tyranny, the despotism, the 
profligacy and licendousness of the rulers, and the ignorance and indo- 
lence of the ruled, have sunk both of them to the lowest depths of physical 
and moral degradation; but it seems to have been reserved for the 
administration of the statesmen in England, during the first and second 
ages of the nineteenth century, to produce the same sad effects from the 
extreme of opposite causes. 

In the task which we have here imposed upon ourselves, of endeavour- 
ing to show the condition of the people of England as it really is, we 
are not insensible to the innumerable prejudices to which we stand op- 
posed ; wo are well aware of all the long, and deep, and almost univer- 
sally indulged prepossessions cherished, as well by self-interest as by 
error, in favour of the most opjxwite conclusions to those we have already 
drawn. Wo are fully aware of the many and repeated declamations 
which have emanated from persons the highest in power and authority, 
and hy some deemed so in intelligence, asseiting, in unqualified terms, 
an increasing prosperity.* But we shall rest our ease entirely on the 
evidence of facts, as laid from time to time before the Parliament of 
the country; we shall seek no aid from the force of opinion; and, 
unless the evidences of the facts which we exhibit should prove for- 
iw'orn, iu despite of all the pompous declamations and re|)eated assertions 
to the contrary, we have no doubt of being able to sulwtantiate, to the 
satisfaction of every impartial person, the correctness of this conclusion : 
that, not>vithstauding the deceptive illusion which may blind the depen- 
dents on the sixty millions of taxes taken from the rest of the commu- 
iiitv, the condition of more than half the population of Great Britain is 
such as to portend the common ruin of the whole, and, if not speedily 
^meliorated, to involve all classes in one common calamity. 

It is much to be regretted that the parliamentary returns and national 
nc^^unts, during the |)eriod 1784 — 1792, are so incompleto that a spe- 
cific representation of all the items in each year, in comparison with 
those of 1810 — 1822, is impossible. It was not till the commence- 
ment oC the present century that the national accounts assumed that 
order of uniformity which they now bear; and it was reserved for a 
still more recent period to institute that order of minute investigation, 
and detail of illustration, which, if persevered in, is more likely than 
an^ other cause to l)e the means of averting the sad effects of the im- 
pending calamities which threaten the country. As the national accounts 
come more and more before the Public, they will, it is hoped, be the 
meaus of exciting that spirit of inquiry and order of investigation 
amongst the })ODj|)lo at large, which shall lead the Government to that 
right course of action to which they 'have hitherto shown themselves 
indifferent. 

The reason for the comparison of the period 1783—1792 with that of 
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1816—1823, has been tbe analogy between the two periods. It was at 
the close of the year 1782 that £e preliminaries of peace with France 
Spain, and Holland were eigned, and the United States of America 
ackno^edged as a sovereign and independent nation, after a contest of 
eight years : 1783 was, therefore, the first year of a period of peace and 
uninterrupted intercourse with the whole world ; and 1816 was likewise the 
first year of a period of peace, and the like uninterrupted intercourse. 

The statement No. 1, page 105, shows the extent of the populatioa 
atthe 4 )eriod of 1783, as correctly as the imperfect order of the ao* 
counts of that period admit; during the last year of the war, 1782, the 
foreign productions imported into Great Britain amounted to 9,714,000/.,. 
and the British produce arid manufactures exported amounted to 
9,919,000/. The statement No. 3, shows the amount of parish assess' 
ments and^he proportion expended in relief of paupers, on an average 
of the three years 1782—4, ending 25th March, 1785, and also the 
amount of taxation ; and it will be seen that both parish assessmentg 
and taxes show no inconsiderable increase on the amount in 1776. Ap 
regards the taxes during the eight years of w’ar, 4,980,201/. of an- 
nuities were created, and consequently occasioned a permanent increase 
of taxation to that amount; but, as we shall show, in contrast to tho 
period 1816 — 1823, notwithstanding the disasters which the war of 
1775 — 1782 occasioned, the period of 1784 — 1792 was the ‘proudest, 
most interesting, and prosperous ever experienced by any nation. We 
arc not at present aware of any return having been presented of tho 
amount of parish assessments in the interval of 1784*— 1803, but from 
1784 to 1792 there was a very considerable ^decrease ; but the most 
interesting and important feature of the period, is in the vast increase 
of comtVt and enjoyment which the people at large experienced, aai 
exemplified in the extraoi dinary increase of sujpply and consumption 
of tropical and all foreign productions. The importation, which in 
1782 amounted to only 9,714,000/., progressively increased, year by 
year, up to 19,670,000/. in 1791 ; and, so far from this vast increase of 
foreign production having tended to constitute an unfavourable balanco 
of trade, a term on v Inch much stress is laid by some, there was no 
less than 18,750,000/. of gold coined at the Mint during the same 
period. The increase of taxation, therefore, which tho statement No. 3 
exhibits as having taken place from 1782 to 1792, w as not the result, 
at the present time, of an oppression at the expense of extreme privation, 
on the part of the bulk of the people, but it was the natural overflow of 
abundant contribution, arising out of the ample means of all classes of 
the people, to consume all the tributary articles of revenue. The con- 
sumption of tea, which, prior to 1780, had never amounted to five and 
a half millions of jiounds per annum, and which in 1783 was only 
2,734,657 {tounds, progressively increased to upwards of sixteen 
millions of pounds in 1790; nor wHs the increase of taxation marked 
by a corresponding increase of expenditure; during the period 1786— 
1792 the principal of 243,277/. of annuities had been purchased^ 
and the purchase money redistributed in giving reaction and vigour U> 
the energies of the time, and not applied, as in tbe present day, to 
cherish a system of loan-jobbing and delusion, as contemptible for tho 
meanness and trickery with wmch it is pursued, as it will prove in^ 
jurious to the general interests of the people. 
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How different the result of the period 1816 — 1823; and how de- 
plorable the difference! Although, gince the period 1798 — 1802, the 
population has increased, as near as possible, one-third, so far from their 
experiencing any increase of comfort since that period, the supply of 
tropical and foreign productions is actually less, on an average of the last 
three years, than it was on an average of the five years 1798 — 1802, 
consequently showing an increase of privation on the part of the bulk of 
the people in the ratio of the increase of their numbers. It may be at- 
tein])ted to be argued that the supply of tropical and foreign productions 
forms no just criterion from which to draw such conclusions, or by which 
to determine the well being of a great community : because, it may be 
said, the genius and energy of the people may so far have increased 
their internal resources and increased their internal supply, as mate- 
rially to diminish the necessity of supply from external reslhirces : — To 
meet this argument, in the table B., Me have exhibited, in collateral 
columns, the number of quarters of malt and pounds of tea charged 
with duty in each year during the last thirty years, the one an internal 
and the other a foreign production; and wc deemed it desirable to exhibit 
these two commodities in connexion with each other, because, in both 
Houses of Parliament, when the privation of the people has been 
adverted to, and the diminished consumption, either of malt or of tea, 
pointed out in evidence of the fact, the reason* for such diminution has 
been shifted from one commodity to the other : when malt w’as pointed 
out, it was contended that the diminution was to be accounted for by the 
increasing predilection for, and consumption of tea; and, when the 
diminished consumption of tea was pointed out, it has then been con- 
tended that it was to be accounted for by the increasing patriotic feelings 
of the people, in preferring the more wholesome beverage of beer, the pro- 
duction of their own dear soil ; and, to aid the argument in favour of 
accounting for the diminished consumption of tea, cofl’ee has sometimes 
been adverted to. It is true that the consumption of coffee has expe- 
rienced some increase within the last twenty years, but the aggregate 
consumption of the country is only about sutUcient to aftord a hearty 
breakfast daily for each soldier of his Majesty’s army, and, as such, is 
quite unworthy of notice in the scale of subsistence, or as contributing 
to the comfort of the nation, 

A reference to the exhibition of the number of quarters of malt and 
.'|X)und8 of tea, charged with duty, like the diminished supply of tropical 
and foreign productions, will show*, notwitlistanding an increase of one- 
third in the number of consumers, that there is a decrease rather than 
an increase in the consumption of both those articles ; and, when their 
universal appreciation is considered, and how essentially they both con- 
tribute to the comfort and enjoyment of all classes, they may be regarded 
as demonstrative that the privations of the bulk of the people have in- 
creased in a proportionate ratio to the increase of their numbers. Nor 
does this fact, conclusive as it is, exhibit the condition of the greater 
moiety of the people, by any means, in that unfavourable and unhappy 
state in which they exist ; it only serves to show the fact in the aggre- 
gate, and on the principle of supposing that the privation is borne equally 
by the whole cotnmunity. But although we have no data by which we 
can found any precise rate or scale of proportion, shoudng how the sum 
total of privation has pressed more severely on one class than on another, 
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yet we know that, amidst the aggregate extent of privation, no incon-* 
siderable portion of the population have greatly increased in indulgencies 
of every kind. It is therefore further conclusive, as regards that unhappy 
portion of the population on whom the privation firils, that it is not 
merely in proportion to the increase of their numbers, but that it is further 
aggravated in proportion as the other part of the population have increased 
those indulgencies. 

It is much to be regretted that we have not the same means of know- 
ing the extent of consum^on of all the great articles of subsistence, as 
we have of the consumption of malt and of tea. It is a set-oflF to the 
pressure of taxation, that it furnishes such unquestionable data from 
which to draw correct conclusions ; and were it not for the abuses to 
which, as teng as selfishness constitutes the ruling passion of govern- 
ments, the measure w'ould give rise, it would be well to subject every 
commodity to such regulations as taxation produces. The objection is not 
to taxation as a general measure, but to the abuses connected with 
its management. 

In the absence of all positive data as to the extent of consumption of 
the leading articles of subsistence, we shall not attempt to strengthen 
the proofs of our conclusions, as regards the increasing privation of the 
bulk of the people, by any assertion as to the disproportionate supply of 
the main articles of subsistence to the increased jwpiilation. The only 
statement of fact that has been laid before the public, bearing on our 
subject, in reference to the more substantial articles of subsistence, is a 
return made to Parliament last session of the number of head of cattle and 
sheep sold in Smithfield Market during the last 30 years. This document 
shows, that on an average of the five years, 1798 — 1802, the supply was 
123,293 head of cattle, and 786,7308heep, per annum ; and on an average 
of the five years, 1818 — 1822, that the supply was 138,076 head of cat- 
tle, and 1,061,706 sheep: a considerable increase certainly; but in the 
first period the consumers did not exceed 900,000, and in the latter period' 
they amounted to 1,274,000 ; cx)n8equently, had the supply of knimal food 
been in proportion to the increase of consumers, instead of 138,076 head 
of cattle it would have been 174,637, and instead of 1,061,706 sheep 
they would have amounted to 1,1 14,370, being a diminution of supply in 
the five years 1818 — 1822, in comparison with the five years 1798 — 1802, 
of no less than 36,361 head of cattle, and 52,611 sheep per annum. 
We might add several other abstract accounts of a similar nature in evi- 
dence of our conclusions; but being local and partial, they would be open 
to objections. We know even that the statement of the number of head of 
cattle and sheep sold in Smithfield during the last 30 years has been con- 
sidered as proving nothing ; we are aware of all the reasons assigned, 
and arguments used, in endeavouring to negative it ; although they do 
not in the least affect our conclusions, as it is but a partial or local proof 
when considered in relation to the country at large, w^e are not desirous of 
laying much stress upon it. We consider the statements of malt and of 
tea, if no other evidence could be produced, quite conclusive of the fact 
of an increase of privation, in the ratio of the increase of the number of 
consumers. We might, however, bring forward every other taxed com- 
modity, and show that privation does iK)t merely exist in pro|X)rtion to 
the increase of the number of consumers, but that in many articles there 
is an actual decrease of consumption, notwithstanding the increased num- 

Orunt. iferaW, Vri. 1. O 
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her of consumers ! Wino, the most natural and the most imiversally es- 
teemed drink, in all countries and in all ages, and the most conducive to 
that exhilarating flow of sfurits, which man is so peculiarly adapted to 
enjoy, is almost unknown, in name as well as in taste, to the great mass of 
the British people ; and instead of any increase of consumption during the 
last 30 years, its consumption has decreased nearly one-half; but we will 
not amplify our subject by minute details, as the next circumstance to 
which we shall advert will in itself suffice to substantiate the position 
which w’c have laid down. 

The statement No. 3, p. 105, exhibits both the amount of parish assess- 
ments, and the proportion of those amounts expended in relief of paupers 
in each year since 1811. The maximum of money amount, it will be 
seen, was in the year 1817, ending the 25th of March, 1818 ; but not- 
withstanding the comparatively higher money amount of that year, wc 
shall show that the oppression of the payers of those assessments, as well 
as the privation and misery of the receivers, has progressively increased 
down to the present time. It is, however, in the first place desirable to 
offer some observations on the amount of the parish assessments in 1803, 
in which year it will be seen that the average prict of wheat exactly cor- 
responded with the average price in 1821 *, and the increase of amount of 
the parish assessments between the years 1821 and 1803, on a ciusory view 
of the i^bject, does not appear greater than the increase betw'eenl803 and 
the average of the three years 1782 — 4 : but it is not unimportant to a more 
correct view of the subject to observe, that the period for making up the 
parochial accounts is the 25th of March in each year, and that the 
amounts in each year since 1811 imply from the 25th of March, 1812, 
to the 25th of March, 1813, and so on to the 25th of March, 1822, 
being the latest period up to which any return has been presented to Par- 
liament; but in the last return, ordered by Parliament to be printed on the 
Kith of July last, in which the amount for 1803 is included, it is not 
stated whether it is from the 25th of March, 1802, to the same date in 
1803, or from the 25th of March, 1803, to the same date in 1804. If it 
was from March 1802, to March 1803, by reference to the average prices 
of wheat, as exhibited in column No. 3 of Table B., it will be seen that 
the e(|uivalcnt of the money amount in quarters of wheat is above ono- 
seventh less than if it ended March 1804. It may be noticed also, that the 
two preceding years were remarkable for an unprecedented high price of 
wheat, and it must be in the recxjllection of every person conversant with 
the practical circumstances of that period, that it was the unprecedented 
high money price of all articles of subsistence in the years 1 800 and 
1801, which occasioned the baneful system of pauperism to take such deep 
root in every part of the country. But 8U})posing we should not be able to 
draw any conclusions from the pculiar circumstances of that period, 
tending to make the parish assessments appear more oppressive at the pre- 
sent time than at the [teriod of 1803, — supposing we regard no difference 
of circumstances except the increase of {wpulation, and look merely at the 
money amounts of the two periods, unconnected with any consideration of 
change of circumstances; — it will be seen that the money expended in re- 
lief of paupers out of a population of 8,872,980 in 1803 was 4,077,891/., 
and the sum expended for the like purpose out of a population of 1 1 ,978,87 5 
in 1821 was 6,358,703/,; whilst had the number of paupers increased only 
la the ratio of the increase of population^ and the rate of subsistence 
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remained the same, the money amount in 1821 would have been only 
5,363,102/., instead of 6,358,703/.; and even this increase, without at 
all taking into consideration the difference of the circumstances of the 
two periods,, is in itself, in our judgment, sufficient to excite the most 
paintul forebodings : and, as we procc^ in our illustration, it will bo seen 
that the change of circumstances, instead of palliating the evil, will aggra- 
vate it to an alarming degree. The years 1812 and 1813, also, were re- 
markable for the high money price of the main article of subsistence, 
viz. wheat ; and it will be remembered that every other article of subsis- 
tence at that period bore a corresponding high price to the high price of 
bread, which will account for the high money amount of the parish assess- 
ments in those two years. But we will now bring the subject down to the 
year 1814, ending the 25th of March, 1815, as affording more circum- 
stantial details for illustration, being the last year of the war, and in that 
respect analagous to the period of 1782-3. 

In the session of 1815 an act was passed (55 Geo. III. c. xlvii.) for 
})rocuring returns relative to the expense and maintenance of paui^ers 
in England and Wales; and in compliance therewith, in the session of 
1818, a very circumstantial account was presented to Parliament of the 
total amount of parish assessments in each separate parish in England 
and Wales, with the proportion thereof expended in the relief of paupers 
in the three years 1812, 1813, and 1814, ending the 25th of.. March, 
1815, and also of the number of persons receiving relief. For the 
year ending the 25th of March, 1815, in Table C, is exhibited the 
amounts expended on paupers in each county of England and Wales, 
and the number of families receiving relief in each county, distinpishing 
the proportion receiving temporary relief from those receiving permanent 
relief ; and of those receiving permanent relief, distinpishing the num- 
ber in workhouses from the number not in w'orkhouses. 

The return made to Parliament last session of the amount of the paro- 
chial assessments, and the proportion thereof expended in relief of paupen 
in the year ending the 25th March, 1822, does not specify at all the 
nuinl)er of persona receiving relief, and as such in itself is destitute of all 
utility of purpose : wc have, therefore, exhibited in the Tables D. E, 
and F. pages 108, 9, 10, the amount of parish assessments, and the pro- 
}x)rtion thereof expended in relief of paupers in each county of England 
and Wales, in connexion with the number of inhabited houses, number 
of families, their avocations, total population, the territorial extent in 
statute acres, proportion of acres in tillage and pasturo, rental of ditto, 
number of persons in friendly societies, Ikc. 8tc. in each county ; under D. 
the counties are exhibited in alphabetical order ; under E. in order of 
total population ; and under F. in order of the extent of agricultural 
|V)pulation ; wo have thus transposed them with a view of ascertaining 
if by that means they would produce any additional important con- 
clusions ; although in this respect, for want of more jwsitive data, neither 
our wishes nor our expectations have been realized, the several subjects 
exhibited will be seen to render each other additionally and reciprocally 
interesting, and the whole to afford every overseer and every payer of 
pauper rates in the kingdom much scope for reflection. 

The calculations in the last columns of the Tables E. and F. will, on 
examination, be seen to be fallacious, as regards the actual rate of 
per head oa the payers of the aMeiimeats ; the result of the 
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calculations having been deduced by dividingj^e total sum assessed by 
the total number of persons, including the receivers and dependents on, 
as well as the payers of the assessments. In the absence of the requi- 
site data, from which to draw a more correct representation, it was 
thought that the principle of the calculation would lead to a correct 
representation of the dinerence of pressure of the parochial assessments 
on the different counties ; and, in this point of view, the exhibition is to 
a certain extent interesting, though on mature reflection it will be found 
calculated to lead to erroneous conclusions. 

The two counties which exhibit the extreme of rate, according to the ‘ 
rule of calculation adopted, are Sussex and Lancashire: the former 
exhibiting the maximum of rate, and the latter the minimum. The sum 
dcxpcnded in relief of paupers in Sussex in 1821, divided on the total 
population of the county, being at the rate of no less than 22s. per head, 
whilst in Lancashire, in the same year, the total sum expended for the 
like purpose, divided on the total population of that county, is only at 
the rate of 4s. M. per head, beiiig a difference of more than 44 to 1. 
This difference, on a superficial or cursory view .of the subject, may be 
regarded as auguring favourably for Lancashire, being a county in which 
the trading and manufacturing population arc in the proportion of 7 to 1 of 
agricultural population, whilst in Sussex the agricultiiral population is in 
the proportion of 4 to 3 of traders, iujiuufacturerK,and handicraftsmen. It 
h calculated, on a slight consideration of the subject, to lead to the most 
favourable conclusions on behalf of the advantages of our manufactur- 
ing system, and to show that the pressure of parochial taxation and of 
national privation falls more particularly on the agricultural portion of 
the population. Strongly as the exhibition in (pieslion may seem to justify 
such an inference, and obviously distressed as the agricultural portion 
of the population is, a little explanation will suffice to show that all the 
active and productive classes of the community are equally oppressed. 
As regards, for instance, the apparent disproportionately large rate of 
the parochial assessments in Sussex, the probability is, that the greater 
proportion of the remuneration for lalwiir is paid out of the parochial 
taxes, so that while the payments appear large, the payer receives 
an equivalent in labour for the additional rate of assessment. In some 
agricidtural districts, or parishes especially, it is the nile, that when a 
person applies for parochial aid, he is sent in rotation from one occupier 
of laud to another, to perform so many days’ labour for each, according 
to the extent nf their (W'nipatioii, and receives so much per day or tveek 
as the employers amongst themselves arbitrarily agree upon, and this 
without charging it at all to the parish rates. In some parishes the 
employer p^s half the rate agreed upon fur labour, and sends the 
employed to the overseer of the parish for the other half ; and in other 
parishes, as probably is generally the case in Sussex, they are sent to 
the parish oflScer for the whole of their remuneration for labour. This, it 
will be perceived, is an increased perversion of the pauper system in 
a moral view, Iwth as regards payers and receivers, rather than an 
increased oppression in a pecuniary sense, and will suffice to account for 
the apparently large amount of the rates in the county of Sussex. 
Whilst in the manufacturing districts, and especially in Lancashire, the 
system is equally perverted on opposite principles, by diminishing the 
utoney amount to the payers at th^ expense of increasing privation, and 
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diminishing the means of subsistence of the receivers ; so that, on an 
analytical and close invest^ation of the subject, the most opposite con* 
elusions are deducible to those to be drawn from a superficial or cursory 
view of it. It will be noticed with respect to Lancashire, that although 
the sum expended in relief of paupers appears proportionately less than 
in any other county of the kingdom, the proportion of the parochial as- 
sessments expended for other purposes than in relief of poverty, is in a 
corresponding degree greater than in any other county, although inferior 
in extent to seven others : it will be seen also that select vestries are 
favoured institutions in Lancashire. The inference therefore is, that the 
means which in other counties are applied in some degree in alleviating 
the distresses of the people, in Lancashire arc applied in embittering it, 
and in rendering privation more and more severe by diminishing the 
means of subsistence ; potatoes, oatmeal, and water, constituting the 
main articles of subsistence in that populous, tyrannized, and oppressed 
county : but a^ we shall have an opportunity of more fully elucidating 
the condition of the manufacturing districts in our exposition of ^ho 
Commercial System, we will for the‘J)resent leave the advocates of low 
prices and oppression to their reflections. 

In the observations on the return made to Parliament in 1818, 
(page *630), it is attempted to be shown that the number of persons who 
received parochial telief, on an average of the three years 1812 — 14, in 
proportion to the jwpulation as returned in 1811, was only as 9J to 100, 
whilst in the following statement (p. 102) it is represented at 45 in 1812, 
44 in 1813, and 42 in 1814 : this difference, before w'e proceed further, 
we deem it important to reconcile. Although in the Parliamentary 
Return, as w'ell in the summary as in the detailed return of every parish 
separately, the number of jwrsons relieved permanently are distinctly 
stated as “ not including the children of such persons,’* yet, in deducing 
the proportional of only to 100, the number relieved was made a divisor 
on the total pop\dation of men, women, and children, instead of on tho 
number of families, which obviously ought to have been the case, in order 
to obtain a more correct proiwrtional ; and although the column specify- 
ing the number relieved occasionally, does not state whether children 
are included or not, it recpiires but little practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject to discover, that should the number include several cases of indi- 
viduality, yet the greater proportion wall aj)ply to fannlies; and tho 
proportional exhibited in the following statement has been dcduc^, 
by dividing the total number of families at the respective periods 
by the number of persons relieved. It is probable that by so doing 
the proportional which we exhibit rather exceeds than othcrw’ise tho 
actual proportional, could it be ascertained ; a circumstance which the 
imperfect order of the accounts precludes. If a man, his wife, 
and five or six children obtaining relief, are returned as only one per- 
son relieved, it is obviously fallacious to represent a projx)rtional de- 
duced from the total number of men, w'omen, and children, divided by 
the number represented as relieved ; but all the accounts which have 
hitherto been laid before Parliament on the subject of pauperism and 
parochial assessments, wliilst they exhibit a highly creditable, clerk-like 
and pains-taking character, and a great mass of very interesting abstract 
information, yet are so far deficient in purpose, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of drttwing any purely pliilosopbical deductioo from them ; but, as 
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we shall have occasion to advert to this part of the subject hereafter, we 
shall not offer any further observation upon it here, but show m we 
proceed, that although the proportional exhibited in the following state- 
ment may somewhat exceed the reality, and differ much from that exhi- 
bited in the return made to Parliament in 1818, yet it docs not materially 
exceed the reality, could it be ascertained, and whether correct or not 
as a projx)rtional in each specific year, it is perfectly so in reference to 
the increase or decrease of the different years. 

In the following Statement, in addition to the proportion out of every 
100 receiving relief, are also exhibited the total number of persons in 
England and Wales relieved in each of the years 1803, 1813—15, out 
of the parish assessments j the total number of families at each period ; 
the annual rate of relief per head received, dividing the total sum 
expended on the total number relieved ; and a scale of subsistence in 
iwunds of bread, according to the average price of wheaiin each year j 
the total number of persons in friendly societies at the respective periods ; 
and, for the purpose of exhibiting all the leading features of the subject 
at one point of view, we have lecapitulated the total sums expended in 
each of the year^, and their amount of equivalent in quarters of wheat. 



1802-3. 

1812-13. 

1813-H 

1811-1.5. 

1821-2. 

Relieved per- 1 1n workhouse. , , 
mnneiitly i Not In workhouse 
Rcdlcved occasionally 

Total uunibcr rclies’cd , 

8.3, ton 
3.36,200 
30.'i,l)00 

97,22.1 

4.34,411 

440,21'J 

91,O0f 
4.30. 14r 
429,771 

88,11.^ 

406,88? 

400,97 

I'he nfmber 
of person, re- 
(Civinn relief 
not Includetl 
Inthereturoi 
for thlsycir. 

72.5, 

071 on 

(Ul- 

895,77: 

> 

Total number of families at» 

each pcri(Ml | 

Pni|K>rtion out of every 100 1 

receiving relief } 

Annual rate per head, dividing 
the total sum expended by| 
the total number relieveil... 1 
Scale jif subsistence in pounds 
<»f bread, according to tbe| 
average price of wheat in| 


1,850,000 

•10 

i:5 12 6 

•167; 

•45 

£6 16 10 

•109 

2,142,148 

•41 

£6 12 0 

•123 

■42 

£6 1 0 

•165 

2,49.3yl23 

Total amount expended in| 

each year,, ) 

Equivalent in quarters of wheat. 

1,077,891 1 
1,209,756 

[J, 656, 105 6, 294, 584 

1, 061, 4383, 157, 625 

1 . . 

5,418, 45 
1,484,615 ! 

6^358,703 

2,250,868 

Number of persons in friendly \ 
societies J 

701, ,350 

821,319' 8.38,728 

925,4.39 



Nohvithstanding the absence in the return made to Parliament last 
session, ot the requisite data to admit of incontrovertible conclusions beinc 
drawn from them, as to the increase or decrease of the evils of pau- 
|X>risin, that return affords sufficient grounds for some very interesting and 
iin|K>rtnnt approximate conclusions on the subject. The total sum ex- 
pmded in relief of paupers, in the year ending the 25th March, 1822 
It will be seen was 0,358,703/. ; and we have previously shown, that had 
the increase of the number of persons receiving relief been only in pro- 
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portion to the increase of population since 1801, and the scale of subsis- 
tence or rate of relief remained the same as in the year 1 803-4, the total 
sum required in 1821-2 would have been only 5,363,102Z. instead of 
fi, 358, 703/. A twofold question therefore arises out of the dispropor- 
tionately large amount expended in 1821-2, over and above the amount 
expended in 1803-4 : which is this, Have the number of persons receiving 
relief increased in a greater proi>ortion than the increase of population 
since 1801 ? or, has the rate of relief been increased? If we should be 
able to show, that instead of the scale of subsistence or rate of relief 
having been increased, and the comfort of the pauper thereby improved, 
since the period of 1803, the rate of relief has actually been reduced; 
and reduced, not merely in reference to the rate of relief of that period, 
but in proportion to the reduction in the price of all the main articles of 
subsistence since 1814, it would further prove to demonstration the po- 
sition which we have previously laid down ; viz. that the number of pau- 
j)er8 have increased in a frig|itful and an alarming degree ; and that their 
l)rivation has increased in proportion to the increase of their numbers. 
Before wc attempt to show that such is the fact, it may be proper 
to observe that the extent of parochial relief by no means affords any 
/|ust criterion whereby to judge of the comfort or privation of the pau- 
p(‘rs, as will be manifest from the following examples: — In a family 
receiving permanent relief, it docs not follow that such family subsists 
entirely on the parochial aid afforded; for permanent relief is given, in 
s^even or eight cases out of ten, where the family labour for a part of tlieir 
sul)sihtence ; and when the remuneration for their labour has been deemed 
inadequate to their subsistence, the parish funds have been resorted to. 
If, therefore, in cases where a man with a family, say of -a wife and si^ 
ebildrim, has been iji the lialut of earning twelve shillings per week, and 
receiving four shillings per week from the parish funds ; the remuneration 
tor his labour may have been reduced to six shillings, or perhaps five 
shillings per week, whilst the parish has persisted in confining its aid 
to the same sum as when the remuneration for his labour was double the 
amount ; and on this principle, as well in reference to those w’ho receive 
occasional relief, as to those who receive permanent relief, it is obvious 
that the total sum expended in relief of paupers may remain the same, 
and even he increased, without the number receiving relief being in- 
creased ; and yet the privation and discomfort of those so receiving relief 
itiay lx* increased one-third or one-half ; and for this reason it is that 
any return which may be made to Parliament, which, in addition to 
the sum expended, and the numbers on whom it is expended, does not 
also com})rehend whatever remuneration they may receive for their labour, 
will preclude any conclusion of a purely philosophical nature being drawn 
from it. 

It may by some he argued that in reference to ])arochial assessments, 
or pauper taxation, as well as general taxation, there is but one object 
to he regarded, and that is to reduce both as much as possible. Condi- 
tionally it is desirable that both should he reduced ; but a determined 
reduction unconditionally, would be as inhuman as it would prove im|)o- 
litic. It is true that the privation of the pauper, in an abstract [xfint of 
view, may be regarded as a question of humanity, rather than one of 
|K)litical economy ; but let it l)e remembered, as in the body physical, so 
in the body politic, whatever pang an individual member of the body 
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physical may feel, produces a corresponding sensation through the whole ; 
so with any specific class, or part of any political community, whatever pri- 
vations any one class may experience, produces an effect on the whole, 
and especially so on the active and productive proportion. The first 
consequent effect of the privation of any given class or part, is a cor- 
responding decrease of consumption, and a consequent decrease of 
interest and value of that which is consumed, whence follows a general 
derangement of the value of property on one side, and an increase of 
crime and immorality on the other ; with a perversion and subjugation 
of the physical and moral powers of those deprived. 

As the last return relative to pauperism, made to Parliament, does 
not specify the number of persons receiving parochial relief ; and as no 
attempt has as yet been made to ascertain the amount received for labour 
by those so receiving such relief, we are of course precluded from stating, 
with that degree of accuracy which is desirable, the precise extent of pau- 
perism, and the privationrfwhich it occasions: hut those who have any con- 
siderable acquaintance with the practical operations and practical circum- 
stances of the time know, that since the year 1814, the rate of subsistence 
has been reduced very considerably beyond the rate of reduction in the 
price of commodities: and had therefore the total sum expended in 
the relief of pauperism in 1821, accorded with the reduction in the rate 
of the means of subsistence since 1814, it would have been only about 
4,000,000/. instead of (>,'}.'J8,703/. ; being a half more than it ought to 
have been in reference to the sum expended in 1814, as the Statement 
No. 3, in the following page, shows, by the column of equivalents of the 
money amounts in quarters of wheat : and by which statement it is seen 
also that in reference to the year 1817, ending 2.5th March, 1818, (a year 
that will be remembered to the end of their days by the present generation 
of artisans and labourers of every class,) although the money amount of 
the parochial assessments of that year Is considerably reduced, the as- 
sessments in each succeeding year have been virtually, and to all intents 
nnd purposes, more and more oppressive to the payers ; and finally, as 
regards the last year of which the accounts have been presented in 
1821-2, it exhibits an extent of oppression on one side, and of dependence 
and distress on the other, w'ithout any example in the history of the 
Ciffairs of this country at any former period. 

Having brought this inqiiir}' to a jmint at which tve can conveniently 
arrest our pen, we shall break off here ; and resume the subject in our 
succeeding Number, in which we shall endeavour to show the influence 
and effect of our colonial and foreign commerce on the internal interests 
of the country. The Tables which follow, and which have been referred 
to in the course of this argument, will form a Synopsis of the actual State 
of the Country. 
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TABLE (A.) 


No. 1.— Statbmsnt of the Total Population of Great Britain, at five Decimal 
Herioda, aince 1780 ; specifying tlie proportion in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
separately. 


years. 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Army and Navy. 

Total 

Great Britain. 

1781 

1791 

1801 

1811 

1821 

7.473.000 

8.17.5.000 
8,331,434 
9,538,827 

11,261,437 

400.000 

.500,(100 

541.516 

611,788 

717,438 

1,470,000 

1,5(K1,000 

1,599,068 

1,805,688 

2,093,456 

250.000 

200.000 
470,958 
640,500 
319,300 

9,673,000 

10,173,000 

10,942,646 

12,596,803 

14,391,631 


No. 2.— Analysis of the Population in 1821 ; showing the Number of Families of 
which it was comprised, their Avocations, and the Number of Houses they occupied. 


Families employed in Agriculture. 
Do. in Trade, Manufactures, or } 

Handicraft i 

Do. not comprised in cither 

Total No. of Families 

England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

tireni 

Britain. 

773,7..<J 

1,118,295 

451,690 

74,223 

41,680 

30,801 

130,700 

190,264 

126,997 

978,656 

1,350,23.9 

612,488 

2,346,717 

146,706 

447,960 

2,941,383 

Inhabiting Houses 

Houses Budding 

Do. unoccupied • • • • 

Total No. of Houses 

1,951,973 
18,289 
66,0 i5 

136,183 

9h5 

3,652 

341,474 

2,405 

12,657 

2,429,6.50 

21,679 

82,369 

2,03«;,.‘»I7 


3 >6,536 

2,5.33,673 


No. 3.— CoviPARATivE View of the Increase and Extent of Pauperism and 
Crime in Enoi.and and W\LES,at diflerent Poriod.s, and in each Year since 1811 } 
showing the Total Ainoniit of Paiish Assessments^ and the Proportion theieof 
expended for the Relief of Paupers, and the equivalent of that Amount in Quarters 
of Wheat, according to the Aveiage Price of Wheal in each Year ; the Number of 
Committals for Crime in each Ycai i[yCngland and Wales since IHIl ; and the Total 
Amount of Taxes in Great Biitaiii, and of Briti.sii Produce and Manufactures 
exported in each Year. 


vears. 

Total 

Amount of 
Fiirlhli 

AssoRsments. 

1 . 

Propoition 
rxppinicd foi 
Hci'pf of 
Paupers. 

2. 

Averag*' 
I'ricr of 
WluiU. 

3. 

E<iniviilriit III 
gu.irlcrs of 
Wheat, of 
Amount c*. 
pended on 
I'aupern. 

4. 

No. of 
ruin 
inittals 
for 

Crlnif, 

.5. 

Tax nl ion. 

6. 

British 
Pioduce and 
Mannfiicliires 
Exported. 

, 7. 

1749 

£ 

730,135 

£ 

689,971 

S. - (/. 

£ 

.. 

£ 


1776 

1,720,316 

l,52l,7.i2 

• • 

•• 


11,000,000 

• • 

1784 

2,167,748 

1,912,241 




18,(K)0,()()0 


1805 

5,348,204 

4,077,891 

.56 5 

1,443, .501 

•• 

.38,511,812 

22,2,52,102 

31,243,362 

1812 

8,640,842 

6,656,105 

125 5 

1,061,438 

6, .576 

64,752,025 

1813 

8,388,974 

7,457,676 

6,29 1,.>84 

108 9 

1,1.57,625 

7,164 

68,31/2,859 

32,0(M>,000 

1814 

.5,418,815 

73 3 

1,484.615 

6, .390 

70,240,312 

.33,299,-580 

1815 

6,937,425 

5,724,-506 

64 4 

1,779,639 

7,818 

71,203,141 

41,712,002 

1816 

8,128,418 

6,918,217 

75 10 

],824,.584 

9,091 

62,426,506 

34,774,520 

1817 

9,320,410 

7,890,148 

91 9 

1,665,467 

13,932 

52,13.5,739 

39,235,397 

1818 

8,9.32,185 

7,531,650 

HI 1 

1,791,472 

13,567 

53,9.17,218 

41,963.527 

1819 

8,719,655 

7, .52.', >94 

7 ; 0 

1,01 '8, 108 

14,254 

1 53.238,914 

;12,923,.575 

1820 

8,411,893 

6,958,44.5 

65 7 

2,122,016 

13,710 

.55,132,077 

39,818,0.56 

1821 

7,761,441 

6,358,703 

56 6 

2,250,868 

13,115 

.55,530,072 

40,194,893 

1822 

43 3 


54,974,243 

43,558,490 

1823 

•• 

i 

ms 

•• 
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TABLE (B) of thfi Quantity or Official Value of British Produce ami 
Manufactures Exported from Great Britain, in each Year since 1776; the 
Number of Commissions of Bankruptcy, and Average Piice of Wheat, in EnFland 
and Wales, in each Year Miice 1789 ; the Number of Quarters of Malt and Pounds of 
Tea cliaiged with Duty, and the Amount of Taxes and Loans raised in Great Britain, 
in each Year .since 1792. 



*,* The Accounts of Malt arc made up on tlie.ithof July in each jear; but the 
Account for in*7‘> is only to tlw .Sth of April.— 'I he coiisiimptiou of Tea is not given 
prior to 1798, ns it was not an arlicle of great impoitatioii long piior to that period ; 
ti.< to IS '.m actuid decrease of consumption since 1807- ID. 
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table (C) of tho Amount of th« SoMi of Mohbt Eipbnosd on Paupiri iti 
eacu^unty of England and Wales, in Ihe Year ending March *5, 1815, the Coiintiea 
amiiwed in Order of Total Population; ahowin* Uie Nunilwr of tamrtieaineach 
County i the Number receiving Parochial Relief, distinguiahiog thme who received 
Permanent Relief from those who received Temporary Relief, and the Rate each 
Family receiving Permanent Relief received per Annum ; the Nmnb^ ot Persons 
in Friendly Societies, and the Amount of Real Property assessed for Pioperty-lax 
in 1814, in each County. 


Sam 

COUNTIES, expended 


PAUPERS REMEVE1>,J 
Exclusive 0/ Children. | 


Is 


arranHln Pnupert J Pfrmanentljf t Received I 
I Order of Tolul In the Ycail Oat of I In Teinpo- 1 


Amount of 
No. of RenlProperiy 
Pei-BOiis AsseBtied 
in for 

Friendly Property-Tnx 
Societies. In 1S14. 
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TABLE (D) of the Number of Inhabited Houies and of the Total PoPOLAtfoir 
in each County of England, according to the Population ftetnm of IMt, the 
Counties arranged in Alphabetical Order, with Numbers of References to thwr Order 
of Total Population, and of Agricultural Population; the Total Amount of Parish 
Assessments in each County in the Year ending March 18*f, accordmg to the 
Account printed by Order of Parliament, July 18%3; the Number of Parishes, and 
of Select VeMries and of Assistant Overseers, in each County ; and tlie Rale per bead 
of ihc Parish Assessments, divided on the Total Population, 
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tihIG (E) kxhibitiiio Ih* CoumiH of E»oi*iio,«n»iig*J to o*b** ofToiAl 

^PoputATioN, (fitltogoWitog the Number of FumUet relumed u employ^ in 
i^nltore from thore employed to Trade, Minnftcturei, or Handicraft, and thoie 
?,r?nl“dU to either of thoie two Clamea, according to the FopoIaUon Retora of 
JSir imd ihowto* the proportion of the Parito AoscommU for the Year entog 
March 2-% 18*r, expended on Pawpcre, from the proportiM expend^ for other 
than the Relief of Panpera; and the Rate per head per Annum ot the 
Amount expended on Panpera, divided on tli e Total Population . 
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TABLE (F) EXHIBITING t]t€ Counties of England, arranged in Obder of 
Agricultural Population, with the Number of Families in each, staled in the 
Population Ueturn of I8il, as employed in Agriculture; the Territorial Extent of 
each County in Statute Acres deduced from the Trigonometrical Surveys; the 
proportions in a State of Tillage and Pasture, by which the Wastes and uncultivated 
Lands in each County may be ascertained ; the Annual Rental of Land in each 
County, deduced from the Property-Tax Returns for the Year ending April 18U. 


t 

)cvon 

4 

37,037 

2 

^oifolk 

8 

36,368 


iincoln 

13 

34,900 

4 

\88CX 

11 

33,206 

5 

Vork, W. R 

3 

.31,613 

6 

Somerset 

7 

31,44a 

7 

Kent 

a 

3(),86‘J 

8 

Siifl'olk 

15 

:l<),795 

9 

Wilt* 

19 

24,972 

to 

Southampton • • • 

12 

24, .‘303 

11 

Gloucester •••••• 

10 

23,170 

12 

Lancaster 

2 

22,723 

13 

Sussex 

18 

21,926 

14 

Coniviall 

17 

19,,102 

13 

Noiljiamptoii .... 

29 

18,797 

Id 

Salop 

22 

18,414 

17 

Stanord 

9 

18,28.') 

18 

Chester 

16 

18,120 

19 

Warwick 

11 

16,779 

20 

York, N. R 

27 

16,7:37 

21 

Bucks 

33 

1 16,640 

ti 

Oxford 1 

32 

ESjOe.*) 

23 

Cambridge * 

36 

um 

24 

York, E. R 

24 

15,480 

23 

Surrey 

6 

14,941 

Vd 

Worcester 

26 

U,9'.^6 

27 

Dorset 

31 

14,821 

2H 

Berks 

34 

14,769 

29 

Derby 

20 

14,582 


TERRITORIAL EXTENT. 

In Statute 

Proportiou$ t 

Acres. 

111 

Tillage. 

In 

PflRtiire 

2. 

4. 

1,6.50,560 

•400 

•aot 

1,3.38,880 

730 

26.‘ 

1,758,720 

400' 

1,10( 


4»9,025 

698, .39; 

lib,! 50 
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ON THE CONFLICTING CLAIMS OF THE 
EAST AND WEST INDIANS. 

We do not intend to trace the history of the controversy between 
these two powerful bodies^ from its origin up to the present time. 
It would not only be a “ weary,” but an ‘‘ unprofitable ” occu- 
pation ; for nothing could be gained to the cause of conviction on 
either side, by merely recapitulating what those on both have 
already written without producing the effect desired. It appears to 
us that if the same writers had been exerting their reasoning powers 
on any other subject, in which neither the interests of the one nor 
the other were concerned, they would long ere this have arrived at 
some conclusion in which Ijoth could concur. But the strong 
influence of party seems to have so clouded the understandings bf 
men otherwise able and intelligent, as to make even those who wish 
to be considered the real friends of freedom, plead the cause of 
injustice and oppression ; and this, too, without appearing to be 
conscious of the striking delusion under which they labour. 

For many of the East Indians as individuals, (by whom we mean 
the Proprietors of East India Stock) wc entertain the highest re- 
spect. Tliis does not, however, prevent our seeing that as a party 
contending for the continuance of a joint-stock trade and mono- 
poly, they are commercially and politically wrong. We have, on 
the other hand, good reason to be dissatisfied with the East lydia 
Company as a governing body; but this does not prevent our seeing 
that in claiming to be put on the same footing with the West Indians, 
as it regards the importation of sugar on equal duties, they are 
commercially and politically right. In the same spirit of impartial 
observation, uninfluenced by interest on either side, we discover 
some things that arc true, and others that are false, in the reason- 
ings of tjie West Indians, as to the pretended importance of their 
particular claims ; and though we respect them as highly as their 
opponents in this contest, we sliall state our opinion of the preten-^ 
sions of each, without regard to the favour or displeasure of either. 

The East Indians at present enjoy, to the great detriment of the 
millions over whom their rule is extended, an exclusive monopoly of 
the government in Hindostan ; and they also enjoy, to the great 
injury of the mass of their fellow-subjects at home, an exclusive 
monopoly of the commerce of China, from which all British sub- 
jects but such as they think proper to license, are entirely shut out. 
Fhere might have been a period, in the earli^t stage of their his- 
tory, when a traile to the more distant countries of the East, from 
Its requiring armeck ships and fortified posts, could not .have been 
carried on but by^oint-s\ock companies: but the very practice of 
limiting the charters of such compnnics to a moderate period, is 
grounded on the conviction that such a necessity must be of short 
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duration 5 and that when the time limited by the charter has ex- 
pired, it is just that exclusive privilege should be at an end, so that 
all the subjects of the country might equally participate in the ad- 
vantages of such a commerce, each to the extent of his means. 
The first adventurers in these splendid speculations are suf- 
ficiently remunerated for their enterprise, by the brilliant fortunes 
which are made by those who are foremost to brave the danger and 
win the prize. It is well that it is so ; for without this stimulating 
hope of reward, the progress of discovery and improvement would 
be more tardy in its march. That this was the case with individuals 
who embarked in the earliest speculations of the East India Ck)m- 
pany, and who went out to their possessions as merchants, factors, 
&c. the enormous fortunes brought home from thence by their civil, 
military, and commercial agents, sufficiently prove. That such 
success did not uniformly attend the operations of the Company as 
a trading bodt/f is satisfactorily accounted for from a fact which 
forms the strongest argument against their existence at all, namely, 
that no joint-stock company can, either in economy, despatch, or 
vigilance, compete with private individuals, let the nature of the 
commerce in which they are opposed to each other be what it may. 
Notwithstanding their perpetual failures, however, as a body, and 
the entire cessation of the cause to which they owed their origin 
— -tlie incapacity of individual private traders to carry on so ex- 
pensive and distant a trade — they have contrived, by the influenee 
of wealth and subserviency to ministerial interests, to procure from 
time to time a renewal of the charter giving to them the exclusive 
possession of a commerce to which every British subject ought, 
years ago, to have been freely admitted. If the commerce with 
India and China be valmbley it is the strongest reason that could be 
offered for the injustice of confining it to a mere handful of men, 
and these too possessing no one distinguishing feature of. merit to 
entitle them to such a privilege before other men ; while the great 
mass of British wealth, skill, enterprise, and industry, is excluded 
from this rich and ample field, which the Company neither cultivate 
to the extent it would admit, nor permit others to sow or reap in. 
If this commerce be of no value, as they sometimes pretend, it is 
the strongest reason that could be offered for the folly of their 
retaining it in opposition to the wishes of those who would gladly 
rid them of their unprofitable embarrassment. 

This is briefly the case of the East Indians, considering that 
name to designate the body of those who as Proprietors and 
Directors constitute the East India Company. They are already in 
possession of an exclusive trade with China, one of the most 
populous countries under the sun 5 they already possess power over 
millions of men in India, for whom they make what laws they 
please, without the people having a voice to complain; they 
already concentrate within their own grasp advantages of the most 
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valuable kind, which ought to be equally open to the enjoyment of 
all their fellow-subjects j they are, as they themselves often boast, 
in entire possession of the most splendid jewel of the British 
crown; and yet, after all this, they are not satisfied, but entreat 
the British Legislature, by prayer and petition, to equalize the 
duties on East and West India sugar, and put them, the rulers of 
an extensive empire, on the same footing with the planters of a few 
scattered islands. If the Legislature were to do their duty, when 
so petitioned, they might reply to the prayer of these petitioners, 
‘‘ First cast the beam out of thine own eye, and then shaft thou 
see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother*s eye but, 
unfortunately, in this case the blind literally lead the blind, and no 
wonder that the predicted consequence ensues. The Legislature 
might answer a deputation from Leadenhall Street by saying, 
“Gentlemen of the India House, you who are so desirous. of 
equalization, and who are so horror-struck at the bare idea of a 
monopoly of sugar, and an encouragement of slavery in the West, 
will you have the magnanimity to give a proof of your sincerity in 
desiring the equalization you advocate, by abandoning your own 
monopoly of tea, and your encouragement of slavery in the East 
Tlie West Indians, it is true, occasion some evil to the community, 
in causing sugar to cost more by slave cultivation than it would 
if raised by free labour ; but the East Indians cause a much greater 
evil to the community, not simply by the monopoly of tea, which 
is at least as great an evil as the monopoly of sugar, but by a far 
more important hindrance to the commercial and manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain, by acting literally the part of the dog in 
the fable, being determined neither to improve the resources subject 
to their will themselves, nor to suffer any other persons to settle 
upon their soil to do it for them ! There is nothing that the West 
Indiiins do, which is to be compared to this in the injurious nature 
of its effects. The West Indians keep some thousands of negroes 
in a slavery that is a reproach to them and to the age in which wc 
live; and which indeed, were half of those who profess to be Chris- 
tians really so, would have been long since swept from the earth. 
But the East Indians keep in a subjection still more humiliating, 
millions of human beings of a higher character, a nobler intellect, 
men whose country the fathers of these East Indians took from 
them by force; men accustomed not long since to reign in splendour, 
and to enjoy all the advantages belonging to the comparative state of 
civilization to which they had arrived ; men from whom these East 
Indians draw immense wealth in tribute and taxes ; men to whose 
fathers theirs paid homage, when they first entered their territories 
on sufferance, but progressively wrested from them every inch of 
their extensive dominions I Who, then, can give a moment’s ear to 
the complaints of the East Indians, when they affect to regard as an 
of injustice the proteeting monopoly granted to their rivals in 
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the West ? Who can for a moment believe them sincere, when 
they pretend to feel horror at the state of slavery which, ba/l as it 
is, is not so humiliating as that in which they keep their own 
subjects of the highest rank and character, including kings and 
princes, in the East ? Who does not see, indeed, that such ad- 
vocates of free competition in trade, and free enjoyment of per- 
sonal liberties, are truly ‘‘painted sepulchres,” — and regard their 
outcry for equal rights and equal duties with the indifference it 
deserves ? 

The West Indians, indeed, are in some degree objects of com- 
miseration, because they have but little, and are on the point of 
losing even the little that they have : unlike the East Indians, who, 
to verify the contrast, seem to think that because they have much, 
still more should be given to them. The claims of the West 
Indians arc, however, also grounded in error. They possess im- 
mense estates of landed property, which are chiefly valuable for 
the sugars they produce. Cruelty and oppression first established, 
and custom and injustice still sanction, the cultivation of these 
estates by slaves. The unwilling and constrained task-work of the 
degraded negro is so inferior in its effects to the cheerful operations 
of the free and happy labourer, that in consequence of the sugar 
of the West Indies being raised by slaves, its cost of production is 
much greater than it would be if raised by free men. The produce 
of these estates is brought to the English market, where it is met 
by the sugar from the East; and notwithstanding the greater 
distance of the voviige, with all its concomitant expenses, this 
Eastern sugar, from the superior fertility of the Indian soil, and 
the cheapness of labour in tliat country,’ though the labourers are 
deprived of all the advantage of British skill and machinery in the 
preparation, is so much cheaper than the other, that the West 
Indians claim and procure a duty to l;e laid on the cheaper com- 
modity, to make it e(|ually dear with their own. The loss which 
the West Indian planter would sustain, if he came into the English 
market on e([ual terms with the East Indian grower, would be cer- 
tain ; but the true remedy for this would he, not the placing a duty 
on his rival’s produce, to increase . its price, by which the West 
Indian will be encouraged still to continue cultivation by slaves; 
but liy abstaining from all interference in a matter of commercia 
competition, and making the slave cultivator feel that his system 
is unprofitable, thus obliging him by the most useful of all 
teachers, self-interest and sclf-presei^'atiou, to become an advocate 
for the abolition of a system which has been the source of more 
misery aijfl suffering than any other single scourge that has hitherto 
afflicted^ |hc world, ^ic pretences set up by the West Indians, 
that their islands are* of more value to England than the East 
Indies, that they afford a wader market for British industry, and 
constitute a better nursery for British seamen, arc the most ground- 
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less that can be imagined. Even under our present relations with 
India, beneath the paralyzing influence of the Company's mo** 
nopoly, there is a greater amount of British manufactures con- 
sumed in the East than in the West, and an equal number of sea- 
men employed in v(wages to and from that country, as well as in 
the country itself. But if the unjust restrictions which still fetter 
British intercourse with that rich and fertile quarter of the globe 
were removed, we should see the consumption of British manu- 
factures increased tenfold ; and the number of ships and seamen 
so augmented as to furnish , a navy, when required, without any 
material detriment to the continued activity of an increased mer- 
cantile marine. 

But there is a third party, of more worth and importance than 
cither, though apparently entirely forgotten by these contending 
factions, lliis is the great body of the PEOPr.E of England, to 
whom the East and West Indians are but as nothing. It is they 
who want a voice to represent their true interests in the British 
Parliament. It is they who should petition the Legislature of 
their country for a real and general equalization of duties, which 
should at once lay the foundation of a gradual abolition of the 
monopolies of the East and the West, and all their evils of arbitrary 
rule over white men, and misery and slavery of black men together, 
by opening the fair field of competition to all who are disposed to 
enter it, making India and the Colonies integral parts of the 
British dominions, and governing them by equal laws. This would 
be doing equal justice to all parties. It would be consistent with 
the piinciple on which the East Indians claim the abolition of 
the duty on their sugar 5 it would accord with the principle on 
which the West Indians seek to put themselves, as they conceive, 
on a footing with others in point of actual advantage^; and, above 
all, it would be of incalculable benefit to the great mass of the 
commercial and manufacturing community of England, and to 
society at large, who arc unheeded and forgotten amid the cla- 
mours of these contending parties. On the ground of general 
interest, and as a (|Ucstion affecting the public weal, it is deserving 
the serious attention of the people of England Jis well as of the 
government which professes to have the general welfare of that 
l)eople at heart, and to rule only for the common good. 

M'e must hastily conclude this brief sketch, but shall revert to it 
regain ; and be glad to encourage the thoughts and discussions of 
others, to whom our pages will be ever open on these important 
subjects, however opposite to our own may be their opiniDns. The 
time is fast approaching, when the abolition of all monopolies, and 
the general emancipation of slaves, will unavpidably happen. It 
behoves us,‘ therefore, to inquire before it is too late, how these can 
be best met, so as to lessen, as much as possible, the pecuniary sa** 
orifices, which all great changes are sure to demapd, 
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ON THB BURNING OF WIDOWS IN INDIA. 


I. 

Is it tho only proof of lovo to die^ 

To pass off like a shadow when the form 
V^ich gave the semblance life no more is nigh, 
Companion for the funeral-pile or worm ? 

Is there no keeping fond affection warm 
By living solely for tho hallow’d dead ? 

Cannot the heart beat still amid the storm 
And coil of life, for him whose narrow bed 
Nor warm'd nor soften’d is by laying head to head? 

II. 

’Twas the fierce breathing of the savago state, 

Whoso dim ideas pierce not through the grave, 

Which made the gentle bride pursue her mate 
Beyond the windings of the Stygian wave : 

She know nor life nor death, and so was bravo 
By simple instinct of a fiery soul ; 

And hasten’d dull oblivion’^s aid to crave, 

Not having lived to feel tho wise control 
Of mother’s cares, perchance, that calm the passions’ roll. 

III. 

But no vain precedent from hence should spring. 

No law, to force the more reflecting mind. 

All cannot feel the insufferable sting 
Of lonely after-being left behind,— 

The sole link snapp’d that to the world did bind,— 
Nor can this blight seize many hearts on earth : 

Tho greater part deliver to the wind 
’Their cares and sorrows ; and from rosy mirth 
Invoke bland smiles to cheer the bright domestic hearth. 


IV. 

And naught in truth hot ignorance and crime 
Can deem self-sacrifice the test of love ; 

Or stain the ever-rolling wheels of time, 

Whose vast circumference conveys above 
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The blots on earth contracted as they move 
On the broad highway of eternity, 

With blood of murder’d innocence, that strove 
The meditated deed perchance to flee, 

To breathe heaven’s blessed air, full happy but to he, 

V. 

But when fast bound to earth by thousand ties 
The friend, the daughter, and the mother stands ; 

When the frail pledges of their sympathies 
Implore her yet to live with lifted hands ; 

When none but Superstition’s cursed bands 
Stand round and urge her to the flaming pile. 

Forging of angry heaven the dire commands 
Her fluctuating spirit to beguile — 

Though none but basest ends incite their hearts the while ; 

VI. 

Who can repress his scorn of priestly trade, 

The scourge for many an ago of Asian land. 

The mark which those who trafiic or invade 
Her gems and perfumes suffer aye to stand ; 

Though one mild effort of the conquering hand 
Might free the earth from this detested blot, 

And lead in blcss’d Religion to withstand 
By her meek statutes w'hat has dimm’d the lot 
Of man, and wrought such deeds as may not be forgot 

VIL 

Who can beliold the unwilling victim led 
In sad and mocking pomp to meet her doom, 

That few short years before her bridal bed 
First saw — ah ! little dreaming of the tomb I'— 

And not feel rage and bitter anger conic 
Troubling his spirit, spreading to his kind. 

And closing life’s short vista with a gWm 
That hangs its heavy pinions ou the mind. 

Making it loath its state, unhappy, unresign’d? 

VIII. 

But Knowledge, slowly rising, like the sun 
In early spring upon the Lamand plain. 

Gives forth faint light, but, lengthening days begun, 

Its growing rays do gather strength amain ; 

And clouds spring up and interpose in vain— 

The living principle asserts the sky— 

Driven back, or scatter’d wide in driving rain, 

To furthest corners of the heavens they fly, 

Shunning for aye the glare of day’s all-lightening eye. 
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ON BEHOLDING THE SHORES OF ENGLAND, AFTER AN 
ABSENCE OF MANY YEARS. 

Hail ! loveliest gem that studs the sea, 

Isle of the brave, the just, the free, 

Whose §urge-lash'd clifts at length arise 
To greet once more my longing eyes. 

Though Jime my brow has silver’d o’er 
Since last I trod thy happy shore, 

And every change of weal or woe 
That heart can feel, or man can know. 

Has checquer’d thick the devious way 
Through which my weary wanderings lay ; 

Yet, while by Fortune driven lo roam, 

My bosom knew one only home. 

And ever, as my course might range, 

Still turn’d to thee, and knew iw change. 

Fair Lusitania's hills embrown’d, 

And Spain’s proud peaks with deep snow crown’d; 
Sicilia, breathing love and smiles, 

And Greece with all her sea of isles, 

Have seen my bark’s progressive way 
Along their coasts, by cape and bay. 

Old Egypt next, and Nile’s great stream, 

Whose wonders yet ap{)ear a dream. 

Where Cleopatra’s 'witching power 
Still seems to haunt each grove and bower. 

Where pyramids and temples rise 
To mock the earth and brave the skies, — 

Allured my ho|)es of promised gain. 

By visions, like its glories, vain. 

Then Palestine’s renowned vales, 

And Lebanon’s soft balmy gales, 

Jordan’s clear brook, ’dewed Hennon’s mountain, 
Zions high hill, and Siloa’s fountain, 

With scenes revered in every age, 

Repaid my anxious pilgrimage ; 

1 ill Syria s fertile regions came. 

Watered by rich Orontes’ stream, 

And Tigris and Euphrates flow’d 
Fast by the varied paths I trod ; 

AVhere Nineveh of old was placed, 

And Babylon’s min’d heaps are traced, 

Where Bagdad’s minarets still show 
The Crescent— of the Cross the foe. 

From thence through Persia’s land of song 
I led my lengthen'd way along. 
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Wher« Ispahaun’s imperial halls, 

Her verdant bowers and mirror’d w’alls ; 

And gay Shiraiiz, where Ilafiz strung 
His orient pearls, and sw'eetly sung 
Of Rocknabad and Mosellay, 

While wine and love held sovereign sway; 
Arabia’s gum-distilling trees, 

And famed Ceylon’s rich spicy breeze, 

With golden India’s ample field • 

Of wealth, and all that wealth can yield— 
Charm’d every sense, and w'ould have won 
Loss ardent bosoms than my own; 

But that dear Albion's freer sky 
Rose ever to my memory. 

And bade mo turn from lands enslaved 
To that loved rock, by ocean laved. 

Where, though by storms and tempests riven, 
Man can erect his front to heaven. 

And where the Monarch on the throne 
Rules for the many — not for one. 

Hail! then, again, bless’d Island, hail! 
Speed, speed our flight, propitious gale ; 

I3id lazy Time’s slow' lagging wheel 
Fly like the lightning with our keel, 

Till I shall touch my native earth, 

And tread the land that gave me birth ; 
Escaped from Slavery’s tainted air, 

I'o ])lead the wrongs of Freedom there : 

(For there at least, her holy cause 
May claim an ear) till ecpial laws 
Extend o’er Asia’s vast domains. 

Now fettered with degrading chains, 

Where Britons, elsew'here free and brave, 
Must tremble like the abject slave, 

Desert their country’s dearest pride. 

And lick the dust, when tyrants chide. 

Oh ! never, never, while the glow 
Of health around my heart shall flow', 

While my w'arni pulses freely beat, 

And Reason still retains her seat, — 

Never shall that best gift of heaven. 

Which God to man has freely given 
For nobler ends than war or strife, 

Be yielded up—but with my life 
A willing victim, then, I come. 

Though to a less luxurious home, 

And ever, when the choice shall be 
'Twixt Exile, Death, or Slavery, 

0 God ! do thou the firmness give, 

Still to be free,— or not to live. 

0> ioit, HmUf Vol, 1, R 


B. M. 
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SONG OF AN ARABIAN GIRL. 

Ah ! u’ould I were in Araby ! 

For every splendour here I see^ 

U far less lovely— far less fair 
Than Nature s simplest treasures thbre. ' 

Thcreg^mid the burning Desert’s waste, 

The chrystal fount how sweet to taste ! 

The cooling shade of palmy tree 
How welcome in bright Araby ! 

There the 6erce sun shoots from his ray* 

A blaze of glory o’er the day ; 

And moon and stars at soothing night 
Shed beams of softer, holier light. 

But ah ! beyond e’en charms like these, 

An Arab maiden’s heart to please, 

My love is there 1 — to him Vd flee, 

And live and die in Araby. 

II. R. 


THB INDIAN LOVBR*S SONG, 

Hasten, love! the sun hath set. 

And the moon, through twilight gleaming, 

On the moaque’a white minarct 
Now in silver light is streaming. 

All is hush'd in soft repose, 

Silence rests on tield and dwelling, 

Save where the bulbul* to the rose 
A tale of love is sweetly telling. 

Stars arc glittering in the sky, 

** Blest abodes of light and gladness 
Oh 1 my life ! that thou and 1 
Might quit for them this world of sadness. 

See the fire-fly in the tope |- 
Brightly through the da^ess shining, 

As the ray which heavenly hope 
Flashes on the soul’s repining, 

Tlicn haste ! bright treasure of my heart! 

Flowers around, and stars above thee, 

Alone must see us meet and part, 

Alone must wHneas how I love thee, 

H. M. P. 


Indian nightingale, 


t Gro^’e, or thick cluster of trees, 
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SELECTIONS FROM INDIAN AND COLONIAL JOURNALS. 

To commeuce from tlte close of Lord Hastings's administration, as Governor 
General of India, we shall first place on record the several Official Documents 
issued by his Lordship's temporary successor, Mr. John Adam, to destroy the 
benefits which ludig had reaped from tlie more liberal views of his predeceiior t 
and when these are disposed of, we shall continue, in succeeding Numbers, to 
include in this portion of our Work, a selection o^e most interesting nrticlea 
contained in the Indian and Colonial Journals, so as to place before dM Enrlish 
reader, matters that would not otherwise be likely to meet his eye, wl^le^connned 
to the publications intended principally for local circulation. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS.—l. 

A RuUf Ordinancif and Rigulatfmf/or the 
good order attd civil government of the &(- 
timent of Fort WiMiam in Bengal, mad« 
and patted bji the Honourable the Oooertw 
(ieneral in CouneU of and for the Preu- 
deneytf Fort WMatnin Bengal, the t4lA 
day of March, in theyearqf our Lord 1823. 

Whereas matters tending to bring 
the Government of this country as by 
law established into hatred and contempt, 
and U) disturb the peace, harmony and 
good order of society, have of late been 
frequently printed and circtilated in 
newspapers and other papers published 
in Calcutta : for tlie prevention whereof 
it is deemed expedient to regulate by law 
the printing and puidieatiun within the 
Settieiueiit of Tort William in Bengal, 
of newspapers, and of nil magazines, 
registers, pamphlets and other printed 
books and papers, in any language or 
character, putdished periodically, con- 
taining or purporting to contain public 
news and intelligence, or strictures on 
the acts, measures and proceedings of 
Goveniment, or any political events or 
transactions whatsoever : 

1. Be it therefore ordained by the au- 
thority of the Governor General in Coun- 
»il of and for the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal, at and withiu the 
said .settlement or factory of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal aforesaid, by and in vir- 
tue of, and under the authority of a cer- 
tain Act of Parliament, made and passed 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of His 
lute Majesty King George the Third, 
entitled “ An Act lor the letter mauage- 
ment of the affairs of the East India 
Company, as well in India as in Eu- 
rope," and by a certain other Act of 
Parliament made and passed in the 
fortieth year of the reign of His said 
Maiesly King George the Third, enti- 
tled “ An Act for establishing further 
Rep^ulatious for the Government of the 
British territories in India, and the het- 
t«r administration of Justice within (he 


same," that fourteen days after the re- 
gistry and publication of this rule, ordi- 
nance and regulation in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal, with the consent and approba- 
tion of the said Supreme Court, if the 
said Supreme Court shall In its discre- 
tion approve of and consent to the re- 
gistry and publication of the same, no 
person or persons shall within the said 
Settlement of Fort Willim, print or 
publi.sh, or cause to be printed or pub- 
lished, any newspaper or magaaine, 
register, pamphlet, or other printed 
hook or paper whatsoever in any lan- 

{ 'uage or character whatsoever, pub- 
ihbed periodically, containing or pu- 
portiug to contain public news and in- 
telligence, or strictures on the acts, 
measures and proceedings of Govern- 
ment, or any political events or trans- 
actions whatsoever, without having ob- 
tained a licence fur that purpose from 
the Governor General in Council, signed 
by the Chief Secretary of Goveniment 
for the time being, or other person offi- 
ciating and acting as suchChief Secretary, 
2. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every person 
applying to the Governor General in 
Council for such licence as aforesaid, 
siiall deliver to the Chief Secretary of 
Government for the time beiog, or other 
person acting or officiating as such, an 
affidavit, specifying and setting forth 
the real and true names, additions, 
descriptions, and places of abode, of all 
and every person or persons, who it, or 
are, intended to be the printer and prin- 
ters, publisher and publishers ot the 
newspaper, magazine, renter, pam- 
phlet, or other printed hook or paper in 
the said affidavit nanuMl, and or all tha 
proprietors of the same, if tha number 
of such proprietors, czclusive of tha 
printers and publishers, docs not exceed 
two, and in case the same shaB exceed 
such number, then of two of the proprie- 
tors resident within the Presioency of 

Fur( Wi]lia»i and placet ibcreuttto sub- 
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ordinate, who hold the hir^o<it shares 
therein, and the tnic description of the 
house or building wlierein any such 
newspaper, niagaxiiie, register, pam- 
phlet or other printed hook or paper, as 
^oresaid, is intended to he printed, and 
likewise the title of such ncuspaper, ma- 
gazine, 'register, pamphlet, or other 
printed hook or paper. 

3. And l>c it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that eveiy such affi- 
davit shall be in writing, and signed by 
the person or persons making the same, 
and shall be taken, without any cost or 
charge, by any justice of the peace acting 
in and for the town of Calcutta. 

4. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that where the per- 
sons concerned as printers and pub- 
lishers of any such newspaper, maga- 
zine, register, pamphlet, or other printed 
book or paper as aforesaid, together 
with such number of proprietors as are 
herein-bcforc required to be named in 
such affidavit as aforesaid, shall not al- 
together exceed the number of four per- 
sons, the affidavit hereby required shall 
be sworn and signed l)y all the said per- 
sons, who are resident in or within 
twenty miles of Calcutta j and when the 
number of such persons shall exceed 
four, the same shall be signed and sworn 
by four of such persons if resident in or 
within twenty miles of Calcutta, or by 
80 many of tlicin as arc so resident. 

6. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that au affidavit or 
affidavits of the like nature and imuort 
shall be made, signed and delivered in 
like manner, as often os any of tiie 
printers, puldishers, or proprietors, 
named in sucli affidavit or affidavits, 
Rliall be changed, or shall change their 
respective places of abode, or tlieir print- 
ing house, place, or office, and as often 
as the title of such newspaper, maga- 
zine, register, pamphlet or other priuteil 
book or paper, shaU be changed, and as 
often as the Governor Geuerd in Coun- 
cil ilioll deem it expedient to recpiire the 
same, and that when such further and 
new offidavit ns lost aforesaid, shall be 
80 re(]uired by the Govenior General in 
Council, notice thereof, 8igne<l by the 
laid Chief Secretary, or other person 
acting and officiating as such, shall In: 

S iveu to the persons name<l in the affi- 
avit, to which the said notice relates, 
as the printers, publishers, or proprie- 
tors of the newspaper, magazine, rois- 
ter, pamphlet, or other printed book or 
paper, in such affidavit named, such no- 
tice to be left at such place as is meii- 
tioned in the affidavit last delivered as 
the place at which the newspaper, ma- 


gazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper to which such no- 
tice shall relate is printed ; and in fai- 
lure of making such affidavit in the said 
several cases aforesaid required, that 
such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet or other printed book or 
paper, shall lie deemed, and taken to be 
printed and published without licence. 

6. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that every licence 
which shall and may be granted in man- 
ner and form aforesaid, shall and may 
be resumed and recalled by the Governor 
General in Council, and from and im- 
mediately after notice in*writing of such 
recall, signed by the said Chief Secretary 
or other person acting and officiating as 
such, shall have been given to the per- 
son or persons to whom the said licence 
or licences sluill have been granted, 
such notice to be left at such place as is 
mentioned in the affidavit last delivered, 
as the place at which the newspaper, 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper to which such no- 
tice shall relate is printed, the said li- 
cence or licences shall be considered null 
and void, and the newspapers, maga- 
zines, registers, pamphlets, printed 
l)ooks, or 'i)apers to which such licence 
or licences relate, shall be taken and 
consiilered as printed and publishecl 
without licence : and w henever any such 
licence as aforesaid shall be revoked and 
recalled, notice of such revocation and 
recall shall be forthwith given in the 
Government Gazette for the time being, 
published in Calcutta. 

7. And be it further ordained by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any person 
within the said settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam, shall knowingly and wilfully print 
or publish, or cause to be priuwd or 
published, or shall knowingly and wil- 
fully, cither as a proprietor thereof or 
os agent or servant of such proprietor, 
or otherwise, sell, vend or deliver out, 
distribute or dispose of, or if any Ivook- 
seller or iji-oprietor, or keeper of any 
reading room, library, shop, or place of 
public resort, shall knowingly and wil- 
fully receive, lend, give or supply, for 
the purpose of ])erus.al or otherwise to 
any ]H.‘rsuu whatsoever, any such news- 
paper, magazine, register or pamphlet, 
or other printed book or paiXT as afore- 
said, such licence as is re<[uircd hy this 
rule, ordinance, and regulation, not 
having been first obtained, or after such . 
licence, if previously obtained, shall 
have been recalled as aforesaid, such 
person shall forfeit for every such offence 
a sum not exceeding sicca rupees four 
hundred. 
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8. And be it fnrtiicr oriluined by the 
aiithurity aforesaid, that all offenees 
committed, and all pecuniary forfeitures 
niid penalties had or incurred under or 
against this rule, (mlinaucc and regula- 
tion, shall and may be hoard and a<l- 
judgcd and deteriniued by two or more 
t)f the aforesaid justices of the peace, 
who are hereby empowered and autho- 
rized to hear and determine the same, 
and to issue their suminous or warrant 
for bringing the party or parties com- 
jilnined of before them, and upon his or 
their appearance, or contempt and de- 
fault, to hear the parties, examine wit- 
nesses, audio givejudginentor sentence 
according as in and by this rule, ordi- 
nance, and regulation is ordained and 
directed, and to award and issue out 
warrants under their han<ls and seals for 
the levying of such forfeitures and }k*- 
nultieb us may im imposed upon the 
goods and chattels of the oll'ender, and 
to cause saly to he made of the goods 
and chattels if they shall not he redeemed 
within six days, rendering to the party 
t!ie o\erplus, if any he, alter deducting 
the amount of such forfeiture or penalty, 
and the cost'- ami charges atlemliug the 
levying thereof; and in case suflieient 
distress .shall not he found, and sueh 
lorfeitures and iKumlties shall not he 
forthwith paiil, it shall and may he law- 
lid for sueh justiees of the peace, and 
they are hereby authoriA'd and rccpiired 
h> warrant or warrants under their hatuls 
imd seals ti> cause such offeuder or of- 
linders to be (ommitted to the eommou 
gaol of Calcutta, then- to remain for any 
tune not oxeeeding four months, unless 
such lorfeitures, and penalties, and all 
i'casoiiablc eharges, .shall he sooner 
paid and .satisbod ; and that all the said 
iorlVitiires when paid or levied, shall he 
fi'om time U» time jiaid into the treasury 
of the United Company of Merchants of 
I’ligland trading to the Kast Indies, and 
he employed and disposed of according 
to the order and directions of Hi.s Majes- 
Iv’s said justices of the peace at their 
general (piarter or other sessions. 

Ih Provided alwajs, and he it further 
ordained by the authority nlbre.said, that 
nothing in this rule, ordinance, and re- 
gulation contained, shall be deemed f>r 
tulscn to extend or apply to any printed 
I'ook or paper, containing only shipping 
intelligent e, advertisements of sales, 

‘ nrreut pricea of commodities, rates of 
exchange, or otlicr intelligence solely 
nf a roinmcrcinl nature. 

(Signed) J. Adam, 

Edward Pa<^et, 

John Fendall, 

John UerdertUari.ngton. 


official DOCI MENTS.— II. 

Fort inillam, the 5th of Aprils 1823. 

The Governor General in Council, 
with reference to tlie bye-law passed ou 
the 14th nltiino, and registered in the 
Siipri'me Court on the 4th instant, deems 
it proper to notify to the nropnetors aud 
editors of newspaiH'rs and otlier period! - 
cal work.s, ns specified in the aforesaid 
hye-law, that the publication in any such 
paper or periodical work of umttcr 
coming under any ofthcfullowingnend.s, 
will subject them to be deprived of tlie 
licence under which such paper or other 
perioilical work may he conducted. 

1. Defamatory or contumelious re- 
flections against the King or any of the 
members of the Royal Family. 

2. Observations or statements touch- 
ing the chaiacter, constitutioii, mea- 
sures, or orders of the Court of Direc- 
tors, or other public authorities in Eng- 
land, conneeted with the Government 
of (ndia; or the character, constiiution, 
measures, or orders of the ludian go- 
vernments, iinmigning the motives and 
designs of .sueli authorities or govern* 
monts, or in any way tending to bring 
them into hatred or contempt ; to excite 
resistance to their tirders, or to weaken 
their autliority. 

3. Observations or Ktatements of the 
aliove ilescripiioii, relative to allied or 
friendly Native |>owers, their ministers 
or representatives. 

4. Defamatory or conluinelious re- 
in.arks, or ollVnsive insinuations levelled 
against the Governor (ieiieral, the Go** 
veruors or Coinmanders-in-chief, the 
Members of Council, or llie Judges of 
His Majesty's t.burts at any of the Pi’e- 
sitieneiev, or the Hishop of CalcuUa, and 
publications of any description, lending 
to exiHisc them to Iiatred, oh]o(|uy or 
contempt; also libellous or abusive re- 
tleelious and iiisinuatiuiis against the 
public oflleers of Goverumeiit, 

5. Discussions having a temlency to 
create alarm or suspicion among the 
Native population of any infeiidetl oHi- 
cial inter! creme wiih their religious 
opinions aud olisirvances, ami irritating 
and iiisultiiig remarks oii their peculiar 
usages and modes of ihiiikmg on reli- 
gious subjects. 

fi. The rcpiihlieatiou from English or 
other papers of passages euming under 
the foregoing heads. 

7. Def'antutory publications tending 
to disturb the peace, harmony , and good 
order of sotiely. 

8. Anonymous appeals to the public 
relative to grievances of a j»rofessioiml 
or oflicial nature, alleged to have been 
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(•ustained by public onTu’crd in the scr* 
vice of Hiti Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

The forefi^it)^ ruleH impose no irk- 
some restraints on the publication and 
discussion of any matteis of general in- 
terest, relating to European or Indian 
alTairs, provided they (ire conducted 
with the temper and decorum which 
the Government has a right to expect 
from those living under its protection ; 
neither do they preclude individuals 
from Offering in a temperate and deco- 
rous manner, through the channel of 
the public newspapers or other periodi- 
cal works, their own views and senti- 
timents relative to mutters affecting the 
interests of the community. 

It will be the duty of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government, and that officer 
is hereby enjoined to bring to the notice 
of Government without delay, any in- 
fringement of the foregoing rules hy the 
conductors of newspapers, or other iH*ri- 
odi^al woiks imblished in the English 
language ; and the same duty is assigned 
to the Persian Secretary to the Govern- 
ment with relation to newspapers and 
other periodical publications m the lan- 
guages of the country. 

The editors of the newspapers or otlier 
pei hKlii-al works in the English language 
arc required to lodge one copy of every 
iiews|iapor, regular or extra, ami of every 
other periodical woik puhlishcdhy tliem, 
respcctwi'ly, in the office of the (’hief 
Secretary to the Government, and the 
editors of new spapvrs, or other pcriodicut 
works in tfu* languages of the country, 
are in like manner retpured to lodge one 
copy of tvery newspai>cr, or otlier peri- 
odical work, published by them, in the 
ofUce of the Persian Secretary to the Go • 
verimienf. For these copies they will 
receive nayment at the usual rale paid 
hy regular subscribers to sucli publica- 
tions respectively. 

Published by order of the Honourable 
tlie Governor General in Council. 

W. K. [l\y I KV , 

Chief Sec. to the Gov. 

It is hereby notified tliat iiidi>idu:ds 
wishing to apjdy for licences luu'.or the 
provisions of the fiye-law, will he lur- 
nished with forms of the necessary affi- 
davits on applicnti»n to the magistrates 
of the Police Office. 

OFFICIAL DOerMEN’TS.-— Ilf, 

A regulatimfar pmenlt/ig th$ enMixIment 
ot' i’riiifing Pff.HSM withtmt Lictnety aud 
for refti'ahiiHgyHtuler certain circimtlancrtf 
the eirculution of priiited Buolcf and Fa* 
}ieri; paseed hp t/i« Governor General m 


and Colonial Journals, 

Council on the Sfk Aprilf 1623, cor* 
responding with the 24 th C/iyfe, 122!), 
Ikngal era ; the lOfA CAyfe, 1230, Fus- 
sly i the 25th CAyfr, 12.30, Willuity; the 
iiih Chytiy 1860, and the22d 

llujiibf 1238, i/tgeiee. 

WiiER£A.s it is deemed expedient tn 
prohibit, within the territories immedi- 
ately suliordinate to the Presidency of 
Fort William, the future establishmcut 
of printing ])rcsses, and the use of any 
such presses, or of types or other mate- 
rials fur printing, except with the pre- 
vious sanction and licence of Cloveru- 
meiit, and under suitable provision.s, to 
guard against abuse ; and whereas it 
may he judged proper to prohibit the 
circulation, within the territories afore- 
said, of particular newspapers, printed 
fxioks, or pajiers of any description, 
whether the same may be printed iii the 
town o! Calcutta or elsewhere j— the fol- 
lowing Uulcs have been enacted, to be 
in force from the date of their promulga- 
tion within the territories immediately 
subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
William. 

2. No person shall print any book or 
papers, or shall keep or use any printing 
press, or types, or other materials, or 
articles for printing, without having ob- 
tained the previous sanction and licence 
of the Governor General in Council for 
that purpose ; ami any person who shall 
print any book or jiaper, or shall keep 
or Use any printing press, or types, or 
other materiaU, or articles for pViiiting, 
without having obtained such licence, 
.shall he liable, uii coiivietiun before the 
magistrate or joint magistrate of the 

t 'urisdiclioii in which such otTenre may 
le coiumilted, to a pecuniary fine not 
exceeding one thousand rupees; com- 
miitable, if not paid, to imprisunmeut 
without labour, for a period nut exceed- 
ing six munihs. 

.3, The magistrates and joint magis- 
trates are further authorized and direct- 
ed to sei/.e and attach all printing presses 
and types, and other materials or arti- 
eles for printing, which may be kept or 
used wiihin their respective jurisdictions 
without the permistiuu and licence of 
Guiermncut, aud to retain the same 
(together with any printed books or 
papers found on the premises,) under 
uttacliment, tolKS conliseated or other- 
wise disposed of as the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council (to whom an immediate 
leport shall he made in all such cases) 
may direct; and if any magistrate or 
joint magistrate, shall ou credible evi- 
dence, or circumstances of strong pre- 
sutnpUou, have reason to believe, that 
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iiicb unlicensed priutiug pressesi or 
type*;, or other materials, or articles for 
printing, are kept or used iu any house, 
building, or other place, he is autho- 
riied to issue his warrant to the |>olice 
officers to search for the same, in thc^ 
mode prcscrU]«d in the rules fur the 
eutry andsearchof dwelling -houses, con- 
taiiicdin clauses fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Section XVI. Regulation xx. 1817. 

4. Whenever any person or persons 
shall be desirous of keeping or using any 
]*riiitiiig press, or types, or other inate- 
nals, or articles for i»riutiug, he or they. 
Khali state the same by a written appli- 
cdtiou to the magistrate or joint magis- 
trate of the jurisdiction, in which it 
may be proposed to establish such nrint- 
ing pre.ss. The application shall spe- 
cify the real and true name and profes- 
sion, castor religion, age and place of 
abode of every person or persons who 
are (or are intended to be) the printers 
and publishers, and the proprietors of 
such printing press, or Upcs, or other 
in.iterials, or articles for printing, luid 
t!ie place where such printing press is 
to be established ; and the facts so stated 
in the application, shall be verified on 
oatii, or on solemn obligation, by the 
jK'rsous thereiu-namod as the printers, 
]*ul)lisbers, or preprietors, or by such of 
tlicin as the magistrate, or joint magis- 
trate may think it expedient to select for 
that pur^ise. 

5. The magistrate or joint magistrate 
shall then forward a copy of such appli- 
cation (with a translation, if it be not 
m the English language) to the Gover- 
nor Cienerul iu Council, w ho after calling 
for any further information which may 
he deemed necessary, will grant, or 
withhold the licence, at his discretion. 

fi. If the licence shall he granted, the 
magistrate or joint magistrate will de- 
liver the same to the parties concenied, 
and will apprise them, both verhallv 
and iu writing, of the conditions which 
Government may in each instance tbiuk 
propier to attach to such licence. 

7. The Governor General in Council 
reserveB to himself the full power of 
recalling and resuming any suchliceue/e, 
whenever he may see fit to do so. Such 
recall will be communicated by the ma- 
gistrate or joint magistrate, by a writ- 
ten notice to be delivered at the house, 
“ll'ice, or place uamed in the applica- 
tion, as that at which the pirinting press 
was to be established, or at any other 
house, office, or place to which such 
brim ing jiress may, with the previous 
knowledge and written sanction of the 
magistrate or joint magistrate, have 
been iutennediately removed. 


8. Any person or persons, who, after 
such notice being duly served, shall 
use, or cause, or ^ow to be used, such 
printing presses or types, or other ma- 
terials or articles for printing, shall be 
subject to the penUltles prescribed iu 
Section 11 . of this Regulation; and the 
printing presses, types, and other ma- 
terials or articles for printing (together 
with all printed books and papers found 
on the premises) shall be seixed, at- 
tached, and dispiosed of, in the manner 

E 'ibed iu Section iii. of this Regu- 

9. All books and papers which may 
be printed at a press duly licensed by 
Government, shall contain, on the first 
and last pages, in legible characters, in 
the same language and character ns 
that iu which such hook or paper is 
printed, the name of the printer, and 
of the city, Unvn, or place, at which 
the liook or paper may be printed ; and 
of every hook and paper printed at 
such licensed press, one copy shall he 
imnu'diaUdy forwarded to the local ma- 
gistrate or joint magistrate, who will 
pay for such hooks or papers the same 
price.s as are paid by other purchasers. 
All such hooks and papers, if printed 
in the English or other EiiiDpeaii lan- 
guage, shall he forwarded by the magis- 
trate or joint mugistrate to the office of 
the (Jhief Secretary to Government, And 
if printed iu any Asiatic language, to 
the office of the Secretary to Govcrumciit 
iu the Persian department. 

10. If the Governor General iti Conn- 
til shall at any time deem it ex])edient 
to prohibit the circulation, within the 
territories immediately subordinate to 
the Presidency of Fort William, of any 
particular new spa|>er, or printed book, 
or paper of any description, (whether 
the same may he printed in the town 
of Calcutta or elsewhere,) immcdiiile 
notice of such jirohihitiou will lie given 
ill the Government Gazette iu the Eng- 
lish, Persian, and Bengalee languages. 
The Officers of Government, lioth civil 
and military, will also he officially ap- 
prised of such prohibition, aiid will be 
ilirected to give due publicity to the 
same, within the range of their official 
iiitiueiicc and authority. 

11. Any jvrsims subject to the autho- 
rity of the Zilliih and City Courts, who, 
after notii'e of such jii’otiihitiori, shall 
knowingly and wilfully circulate, or 
cause to he circulated, sell, or cause to 
lie sold, or deliver out ami distribute, 
or iu any iiiaoner cause to be distri- 
buted, at any place within the terri- 
tories suliordiuute to the Presidency of 
Fort William, any newspaper, or any 
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printed book, or paper, of any descrip- 
tiuu 80 prohibited, shall, on conviction 
before the inaffistratc or Joint magis- 
trate of the jurisdiction in which the 
oiFence may be committed, be subject 
for the first offeiice^o u fine not exceed- 
ing one hundred rupees ; cominutable, 
if not paid, to iinprisouinent, wiUiout 
lalKiiir, for a period not exceeding two 
months : and for the second, and each 
and e>cry suhsetpieut offence, to a fine 
not exceeding two hiunircd rupees;coin- 
inutable to imprisonment, without hard 
labour, fur a jieriod pot exceeding four 
motuhs. 

1!^ If the person who may commit 
the ofience described in the precciling 
Section, shall not be amenable to llie 
authority of the local magistrate or 
joint magistrate, the Governor (Jener.d 
ill Council will adopt such measures for 
enforcing tlie proiiibition nutilied in 
pursuance of Section X., as may ap|)car 
just and necessary. 

13. All jiulgmouts for fines given by 
the magistrate or joint magistrate, under 
this Regulation, shall be immediately 
re|Kirte<l, (with a copy and abstract 
traiislatiuji of the proceedings held in 
eadi case,) for the iiiiormation ami 
orders of the Go\ernor(ieneral in Coun- 
cil, who reseru's to himself a discretion 
of remitting or reducing the fine in any 
instance in which he may judge it pro- 
per to do so. 

Ry order of the Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council,* 

W. II. Hayi fn , 
Chief .Sec. to the (io\, 
Fort Willium, 5tA April, 1H23. 


* 'I’d show how the spoil of iiitolernore ope- 
uilesia iillcoiuitrii'8\\heiethrpie'-k is ilientli-il, 
we Hiil.|oii) (lie lollowiiig The readei caiinut 
tiiil (o discover tlie ri'keiiihlanre. 

Official. — DejiarUncut of the Affairs of 
Justice, — LiUhm, iVer. 11, 1823. 
nrciir.i:. 

It hnvinc; come to my knowh-dm- thnt some 
I\iitu<>vii*si‘, who nre mined in poliiie opinion 
Hint ovcrpoWei’cd by retnnrM-, tell Uioii nntivo 
land nnd emiiiiHted to foieiijn roiHitii* <», mIh i«> 
they inteniV to wiite, in their inolhei toii;;ur, 
Jonrnnls or paniphtets of some kind, with tiie 
eriniiiifll intention of nj'iiin spiendim; nnmiii; my 
lAithful sulijeets ii religious and snhveisive diR'- 
tiiiies nod priiietpli-s , and it being ot'u-eable to 
HIV Itojnl service, and to the i?imm1 oI the people 
wfioin Divine Providence has committed toiny 
I'alernnl care, to pnweiil so {leiniiioiis and 
niiimus an evil, 1 have thought III to older ns 
follow s ; — 

I. All the inh.abilniils of my dominhms, whe- 
ther naliv es or loirn^ners, are forbidden to ijive 
orders lor any Journal or pamphlet printed in n 
torrli;n country, written in the PoitiiRuese Inii- 
i;uns;e, unless the aultior has previously obtained 
niy Uceiiee lor its circulation. 

ft. It luiy such Ion mat or pamptitet should 
happen to tall into the handa of any of the above* 
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THE LIDBRTY OF UNLICENSED PRINTING. 

“The rights of Nature, that U to say. of the 
free exercise of our faculties, must not be invj. 
dionaly narrowed to any single form or shape. 
They uxteiid to every shape, and to every in. 
htnimeni, in which, and by whose assistunce, 
those faculties may be exercised. In this man- 
ner the Liberty of tho Press may be regarded as 
a natural right, and in the language of our 
best lawyers, and tlie daily acceptance of the 
Constitution, it is, under this notion, invested 
With a corresponding sneredness. Such is one 
of the reasons of the partiality of the EngKsh 
Law and Cnnstitiitmn towards this riglijl”— 
Holt's Latv of Ltbtl. 

To the Editor cf the Calcutta Journal, 

Sir,— -T hat it should be debated in a 
British Court of Justice, whether to for- 
bid tlie exercise of a natural right, oit 
pain of tine and iinprisonmout to be 
summarily awarded by two Justices of 
the I’eaee, lie repugiiaut to the law of 
England,* will ever be regarded as one 
of the most extraordinary events in the 
uimals of British India, ami in the his- 
tory of British law. The liberty of the 
press in England is eoeval with its ear- 
liest use. The first book printed in that 
country has no imprimatur or cum privi- 
(effio. And so far is this liberty from 
being the last result ami elaborate re- 
finement of her free Constitution, that, 
by the avowal of Holt, “ our Constitu- 
tion, in fact, as it at jireseiit exists in a 
Cburcb reformed from the errors of su- 
perstition, and in a system of liberty 
e<inally remote from feudal anarchy and 
monarebicaldesiK>tisni, is almost entirely, 
voder Pioridence, iiiF. niLir of a J'Vee 
Press” ,So mistaken arc they vv ho argue, 
that it would lie premature to introduce 

im-ntiom'd iiihaliitnntH, they an* Iiuniid to di-li- 
vei it III this city to tlie I nteiiduiil General of 
I’olue; iiikI in the other cities, towns, and 
pliires, to llie Delegates of Police, who will. send 
it by the llrst post to the olllce of the Intendant 
(iei.einl of I'oliee. 

a. Any iiihnbitaiit who slinll receive and not 
immediately deliver up such journal, &c., as 
heiehy iti deled, shnll pay, on its being found in 
Ills possession, n line ot 4H0 iiiilreeH ; and be- 
sides this, if he be a native, shall suffer six 
inoiitiis' impi'i.soniuent , and, if u foreigner, be 
iinmeitiately expelled my dominions. 

4 The above tine of 4H0 milrees shall be 
gi^en to the inlormers who shall give notice of 
the existence of any of tlie said joiiraals or pam- 
phli ts, ill the posseshion of tlie person With 
w'lioni they nn* found. 

a Theinforiuation shall be received in secret, 
and the name of the informer shall not be known, 
unless he give permission in writing. 

The rouncillor of State, Minister and Secre- 
tary of State for the Affiiirsof Justice, Manoel 
MariiihoTalcaodes ('astro, shall attend to this, 
and eniiso the necessary oideri to this effect to 
be issued, any laws or legulatlons to the con- 
trol y notwithstanding. 

• (Signed by his Majesty.) 

Palace of Denposta, Nov. 13, 18i). 
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unlicensed printing into this cuuntr}% 
tliat it should be made to fotUno the nr- 
(luisition of those personal acquirements 
uud coiqxiratc institutions which it 
slov^ly creates and fashions ; and that, 
in the mean time, the urotcctiou of Trial 
hy Jnr)’ should he withheld in those cases 
where it is precisely most necessary. 

It was one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Chief Justice Scruggs, in 
the reign of Charles the Second, that he, 
with other Judges, had signed a decla- 
ntion, that “ to print any news-lwoks, 
ot^ainphlets of news whatsoever, was 
illegal ; ami that it w as a manifest inUmt 
to a breach of the peace, and might be 
j)r()('eeded against hy law." The House 
of CummouH stigmatixed this prweed- 
iiig, ** in condemning not only what 
hud 1)cen wiittcn, without hearing the 
parties, but als^ what might for the 
tutu re be written," — as an open invasion 
ol tlie right of the sul>ject, and an as- 
sumption to theinsches of a legislathe 
power and authority. Oliser^e, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding this dcclara- 
tioti, neither Scroggs nor Jeffries could 
devise any expedient lor contndling, or 
in tlie least degree interfering with, the 
liberty of unlieensed jtrinting, if Juries 
did their duly. The criminal intent 
charged in the indictment or informa- 
tion was always a <(uestion of fact t<» he 
ditennined by the Jury 5 so that, in the 
worst of limes, whatever oppressions 
might he committed through ignorance 
•>r corruption, the p(»wer <»!’ the Crown 
over the press was not legally greater 
than it is at this day. 

Let ns hear how Lord Chief Jusliee 
Coke speaks of the only Act that ever 
gave power to Justices of the Peace, 
without a Jury, “ to hear and determine 
all offenees and contempts committed 
or done hy any |xTson or persons, 
against the form, ordinance, or effect of 
ail) statute made and not repealed," &e. 
He says—" By tolour of which Act 
(2 Hen. VII. c. 3.), shaking this fun- 
damental law (Trial hy Jury), it is mit 
eie<lible what hornlde oj»pressious and 
exactions, to the undoing of multi- 
tudes of people, were committed by .Sir 
Kuliaid Enipsoin, knight, and Edward 
Hudley, esq. (being Justices of the 
Peace) , throughout England ; and ujam 
tills unjust and injurious Act, as 00m- 
niouly in like cases it falleth out, a new 
office was erected, and they made Mas- 
ters of the King’s forfeitures." But the 
prujiosed regulation is even more " mi- 
jnst and injurious," inasmuch as the 
Justices of the Peace are not to act 
judicially under it in cases of libel, hut 
only minitteriullyf in levying fines and 
Utraldf Vol, 1. 


committing to prison for mlieenud |>ub- 
licatiuns, however innocent. The judg- 
ment' on the quality of the publiratiou 
is not intrusted to their partiality, which 
would of iffeelf be intolerable ; but, by 
a shorter and surer process, is pro- 
nounced hy the accuser lumself : aiul the 
pecuniary penalty's so far from being 
guarded with a salioamtenimentu suo, that 
it at once deprives the defendant of his 
entire means of subsistence! All his 
paiKT, ink, and ty|)es ; all his gum, 
wax, sand, and tape, are swept away at 
one fell swoop. l)n the very day of the 
revocation of the Journal's lieenee, 
(the same being uoUfied in the Govehn- 
MEsr GAZKnn,) a fine of 400 «upees 
for each of its thousand copies would 
exactly swallow up its capital of fonr 
lot'ks of rupees. So well have the framers 
of tlii.-. regulation studied (docker! 

To me, and to all with whom I have 
converseil on the subject, both Whigs 
and Tories, it has appeared that tlie 
only <|uestiou which can he raised on 
this rigulation, is, uot whether it is re- 
pugnant to the law of England, hut 
whether it is |)ossil)le to imagine any 
thing mure repugnant. But if, against 
all probabilitv , our learned and re- 
s|K‘eted Judge, having found in Little- 
fon that tenure which Coke said he 
(ouhl never find, that a man should he 
tenant at will for his liberty, should 
eonsitler the regulation consonant to 
the law of England, and incorporate it 
with that hitherto venerated, though not 
faultless code — 

llumnno rnpitl mvirm eqninnm 

Jiini't'U* M vdit, 4-t vnrinx indurm* pliimns, 

t'ixlique collalis inrraliriH, ut turpitfr nliiiiii 

Dfsinut in piscc-in inulifi foinuwo superru' j 

if so de]dor'ahlc a result should crown 
the debate on Monday, there can he little 
doubt what it will heeome us to do in 
vindication of our rights and ehuracters. 
If this regulation shall be registered, 
Government may expect to lie exempt 
from those petty anno)anees which it 
has gone out of its way to encounter ; 
it may expect to he protected against 
those little aspersions of popular petu- 
lauee which have spurted in its face, 
only, because it attempted forcibly to 
interrupt and direct the current of pub- 
lic opinion, and beeaiise it st(M)|H'd t4» 
he conquered, instead of looking down 
from a higher region on tim salutary 
strife and clamour below hut it will 
generate feelings of deep dissutisfaetiuii 
and iiuimtience, which will be |)regnant 
with far more serious evils. 

A Merchant. 
Calcutta f March 26, 1623. 

S 
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NATIVE MEMOS I AI- ' 

TV thi Honourable Sir Francit Maenaghten, 
Sole Acting Judge <f the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at fort IVilHantf in Bengal, 

My LorDi 

In consequence of*tlie late Rule and 
Ordinance passed iiy his Excellency the 
Govertior General in Council, re^ardinp 
the publication of periodical works, your 
Memorialists consider themselves called 
upon, with due submission, to represent 
to you their feelings and sentiments on 
the subject. 

Your memorialists heg leave, in the 
first Mace, to bring to the notice of 
your Lordslyt) various proofs given by 
the natives of this country of their un- 
shaken loyalty to, and unlimited eonfi- 
dciiee in, the British Governnient in 
India ; which juay remove from your 
mind any apprehension of the Govern- 
ment being brouglit into hatreil and 
contempt, or of the peace, haruumv and 
good order of society in this countiy 
wing liable to be interrupted and de- 
stroyed, as implied in the preamble of 
the aljovc ndc and ordinantc. 

1. Your L<»rdship is well aware that 
thenatisesof Calcutta and its vicinity 
have voluntarily intrusted Government 
with nsillions of their wealth, without 
indicating the least suspicion of its sta- 
bility and good faith ; and reposing in 
the sanguine hope that their pro|K’rty 
being so secured, their interests will be 
ns perumueiit as the British Power itself ; 
wlule, oil the contrary , their fathers 
were invariably eoiniKdled to eoueeal 
their treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, in order to preserve them from 
the insatiable rapacity of their oppres- 
sive rulers. 

2. Placing entire reliance on the pro- 
mises maile by the British Governnient 
at the time of the jx'rpctual settlement 
of the landeil property in this part of 
India, in 179.1, the landlords have since, 
by constantly iinjiroving their estates, 
been able to increase their produce in 
general very coiisidcrahly ; whereas, 
prior to that period, and luuler former 
Governments, their forefathers were 
obliged to lay w astc the greater part of 
their estates, in ortler to make them 
n]ipcnr of inferior v alue, lltat they might 
not excite the cuj»idity of Government, 
and thus cause their rents to be in- 
ereascil or fbeniselves to be dis|H»isessed 
of their lamls— a periiieious pr.aetiee, 
wbleh often iueapaeitated the landlud- 
ilers from diseburging cv en their stipu- 
lated revenue to (lovernmeut, aud in- 
duced their families to want* 


3. During the last wars which the 
British Government were obliged to un- 
dertake against neighbouring Powers, 
it is well known that the great body of 
natives of wealth and re.spectahility, as 
well as the landholders of consequence, 
offered up regular prayers to the objects 
of their worship for the success of the Bri- 
tish arms, from a deep conviction that, 
under the sway of tW nation, their 
improvement, both mental and social, 
would be promoted, and their lives, re- 
ligion, and property be secured. Ac- 
tuated by such feelings, even in thdse 
critical times, which arc the best test 
of the loyalty of the subject, they vo- 
luntarily came forward with a large por- 
tion of their property, to enable the 
British Gov eminent to carry into effect 
the measures necessary for its own de- 
fence ; eonsidering tl»e cause of the 
British as tlieir ow n, and firmly lielicving 
that on its fmceess their own happiness 
and prosperity dej)endcd. 

1. It is maiiil'est ns the light of day, 
that the general subject of observation, 
anti the eonslant and familiar topic of 
discourse among the Hindoo commu- 
nity of Bengal, arc the literary and pti- 
litleal improvements which arc eouti- 
uually going on in the state of the 
country under the present system of 
gov ernnieut, anil a comparison between 
their present auspicious prospects and 
their hojxdess condition under their 
former mlers. 

Under these eircumstanees your Lord- 
''hip cannot fail to li^ imjiressetl with a 
full eouvietion, that whoever charges 
the nalivos of this country with dis- 
loyalty, or insinuates aught to the pre- 
judieeof tlieir fidelity and attachnieut 
to the British Government, must either 
be totally ignorant of the affairs of this 
country and the leelings and sentiments 
of its inhabitants, u'' alnive stated, or, 
on the c'ontr.iry, he desirous of misre- 
presenting tile people and misleading 
the Government, laitli here and in Eng- 
land, for nnwoiHiy purposes of his own. 

Your memorialists must eonfess that 
these feelings of loyalty and attachment, 
of vvhiih the most iniequivural proofs 
stand on record, have been produced by 
the wisdom and liberality displayed by 
the British Government, in the mean? 
adopted for the gradual iinprovcmeiit of 
their social and domestic eonditiuii, by 
the estaMishment of colleges, schools, 
niul other henef'ieial institutions in this 
city; among which, the creation of a 
British Coiirtof.TiKlieature, for the more 
effectual adiiiinistration of justice,' ile- 
serves to lie gnatefully reuieinbered. 

A proof of the uatives of ludia being 
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more end more attached to the British 
rule, in proportion as they experience 
from it the blessings of just and liberal 
treatment, is, that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who enjoy in many respects 
^ cry sujrei ior privileges to those of their 
fellow subjects in other parts of the 
country, arc known to he in like mea- 
sure more warmly devoted to the exist- 
ing Government; nor is at all wonderful 
they should in loyalty be not at all in- 
ferior to British-born subjects, since 
they feel assured of the same civil and 
religious liberty which is enjoyed in 
England, withoutbeing su^ectedto such 
hcavv taxation as presses upon the peo- 
ple till re. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as 
well as the ^alue of land in this city, 
have rapidly increased of latcyears ; not- 
withstauding the high rents of houses, 
and the dearness of all the uecessaries 
of life compared with other parts of the 
iountry ; us well as the inhabitants 
being subjected to additional taxes, ami 
also liable to the heavy costs necessarily 
incurred in case of suits before the Su- 
preme Court, 

\our Lordship may have learned from 
the works of the Christian Missionaries, 
and also from other sources, that ever 
since the art of printing has become 
generally karfwn among the natives of 
Calcutta, numerous publications have 
been circulateil in the lieiigallee lan- 
guage, which by introducing free dis- 
cussion among the natives, and induc- 
ing them to retHht and inquire alter 
knowledge, have already served greatly 
to improve their minds and ameliorate 
their condition. This desirable object 
has been chiefly promoted by the estab- 
lisluneiitof four native newspapers, two 
in the Beiigallee and two in the I’ersian 
language, published for the purpose of 
miniimuicating to those residing in the 
interior of the country, accounts of 
vihatevcr occurs worthy of notice at the 
pre-'idemy or in the iountry, and .also 
the interesting and vuluuldc intelli- 
gence of what is passing in Euglaml 
and in other parts of the world, conveyed 
through the English newspapers or 
other channels, 

Vour memorialists are unable to dis- 
eover any disturbance of the |»eaie, 
harmony and good order of society, that 
has arisen from the English press, the 
influence of which must necessarily be 
tonflned to that jpart of the community 

ho understand the language thorough- 
ly ; hut we are quite confident that the 
publications in the native lauguagts, 
whither in the shape of a newspaper or 
any other work, have none of them 


been calculated to bring the Govern- 
ment of the country into hatred and 
contempt, and that they have not proved 
as far as* can he ascertained by the 
strictest inquiry, in the slightest degree 
injurious, which has very lately been 
acknowledged in one of the most re- 
spectable English Missionary works, 
So far from obtruding upon Goveru- 
inciit groundless representations, Na- 
tive authors aud editors have always 
restrained themselves from publishing 
even such facts respecting the judicim 
proceedings in the interior of the coun- 
try, as they thought were likely at first 
\ ievv to he obnoxious to Guveruinant. 

While your memorialists were in- 
dulging the hope that Goveniinent, 
from a conviction of the manifold ad- 
vantages of being put in possession of 
full and impartial information re^dtd- 
iiig what is passing in all parts of the 
country, would encourage the estah- 
lishment of newspapers in the cities and 
districts under the special patronage 
and protection of (loveniment, that they 
might furnish the supreme authorities 
in Calcutta, with an accurate account 
of local oci'urrences and reports of judi- 
cial priH’ecdings, they have the misfor- 
tune to observe that, on the contrary, 
his excelleney tlie. Governor General m 
Council has lately promtilgatcft a rule 
and ordinance inqiosing severe re- 
straints on the press, and prohibiting 
all periiMlical publications even at the 
Presidency and in the native languages, 
unless sauetioued by a licence from 
(iovernment, which is to he revocable 
at pleasure, whenever it. shall appear to 
Government that a publication has con ■ 
tained any thing of unsuitable cha- 
racter, 

Those natives who are in more fa- 
vourable circumstances and of respect- 
able character, have such an invincible 
prejudice against making a voluntary 
altidavit, or undergoing the solemnities 
of an oath, that they will never think 
of establishing a publication which can 
oiily be sujiported by a series of oaths 
and afiiilavits, abhorrent to their feel- 
ings, amt derogatur) to their reputation 
amongst their countiymen. 

After this rule and ordinance shall 
have been carried into exeeution, your 
memorialists are therefore extremely 
sorry to observe, that a complete stop 
will l)e put to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the consequent mental iro- 
provemeiit now going on, either by 
translations into the ixqmlar dialect of 
this country from the learned languages 
of the East, or by the eiri ulation of lite- 
rary iuteUigence drawn from foreign 
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pnl)lic'ati«in',. Ami the same oan^e will 
also prevent those native-, who are luHter 
vcTseil in the laws ami eu>toins of the 
British nation, from eoinnmnieating to 
their fellow fiuhjerts a Lnowle(l:;e of 
the adiiiirahle system of {roveriimcnt 
established hy the Britisli, and the pe- 
niliar eneelleneies of the means they 
have adopted for the strict and impartial 
administration of justice. Another evil 
(d eipial importance in the eyes of a just 
riiUr is, that it will also jireelude the 
natives from makin»j the Ciovernment 
readily acipiainted with the errors and 
injustice that may be committed by its 
eveciitivc ollicers in the various parts 
of this extensive country; and it will 
also preclude the natives fnmi coinmii- 
nicatinp frankly and hoiie-dly to their 
j;raeious soverei;jn in Kurland .and his 
council, the real condition of his Ma- 
jestv’s laithfiil subjects in this distant 
part ol liH dominions, and the treatment 
they experiem e from the local pivern- 
ineiit. .Since such iutormatioii (aniiot 
ill future be conveyed to Kiii^laiid, as it 
has heretofore been, either h) the trans- 
lations from the native public.itioiis in- 
serted in the I'injilish newspapers printed 
here and sent to lairope, or by the Km;- 
lish publications winch the natives 
themselves had in contemplation to es- 
tablish, before this rule ami onlinance 
vv.is proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one 
of the most precious tif their rij^hts, 
which has he«-n freely allowed them 
siiiie the establishment ot the British 
power, a riu;ht which they are not and 
cannot be charj?ed with bavin;*- ever 
abused, the iiihabitaiit-. of Calciilta 
W4Mild be no loii;;cr jiistilied in lioastui;; 
that they are fortunately placed by IVo- 
videiicc under the protection of the 
wlude British nation ; or that the Iviii}; 
of l''n;;;land and his lords and commons 
are their le|;islators ; and that they an- 
secured in the enjoyment of the same 
i ivil ami relu;ioiis ju-iv ilexes ih.il every 
Britoii is entitled to in r.ii.;I.iiid. 

Vour memoriiilists are persiiade)l tliat 
tile British (ioveriiment is not dispn^nl 
to ado]it the political ma\im so otteii 
actc'l upon by .Vsiatic Princes, that tin- 
more a ]ieople are kej*t in darkness, 
tlieir rulers will derive the greater ad- 
vanta'*'es from them; since, by refer- 
ence to history , it is iound that ibis was 
blit a short-si;;lited policy, which di-l 
not ultimately answer the ]mrpose of 
its authors. ()u the contr.iry, it r.ither 
proved disadvanta;;eous to them; for 
we lind that, as often as an i^i^uoriUit 
people, when an opportunity otl'ercd, 
have revolted aijaiust their rulers, all 


sorts of barbarous excesses and cnielties 
have been the couscipience ; whereas 
a peopl*«atu rally disposed to peace and 
ease, when placed under a tjood govern- 
ment, from which they experience just 
and liberal freatinent, must become the 
more attached- to it in proportion as 
they become enlightened, and the great 
body of the people arc taught to appre- 
ciate the value of the blessings they 
enjoy under its rule. 

I*>erv good ruler who is convinced of 
the im|)erfectioii of huimin nature, and 
reverences the Dternal Coveruor of the 
world, must lie conscious of the great 
lialiility to error in managing the alfairs 
ol a vast empire; and therefore he 
will he anxious to aflbrd every indi- 
vidual the readiest means of bringing 
to his notice whatever may require his 
iiiteilereiice. To secure tliis important 
object, the urn'C'-traiiied liberty of puh- 
lieatiou is the only ell'eetual means that 
can he employed. Ami should it ever 
he abused, the established law of the 
laud is very properlv armed with siilli- 
cieiit powers to punish those who may 
he loiiiul guilty of iiiisrepreseiitiiig the 
comhiet or char.ieter of government, 
which are edeetiially giiauled by tlie 
same laws to which indivnlmils must 
look for the protection of their rejiut.i- 
tioii ami good mime. 

\'oiir ineinorialists eonclndehy hiiin- 
bly eiitrejitimg your Lordship to take 
this im monal into ymir gr.icimis con- 
sideration; and that yon will he pleased 
hv not registiring the tihove rule and 
vtrdmanee, to permit tlu- natives of this 
counlry to continue in ]>os.,cssioti of 
the civil rights and privileges which 
they iind their fathers have so long en- 
joyed under the ausjiices of the British 
nation, whose kimhiess and contideiiee 
they are not aware ol having done any 
thing to forl\‘it. 

(ail M)Kn CooMvn Tviioiir., 
Dr.w \n Ki Nvi III 'rvi.oHi:. 

H VM Mom \ Ko\ . 

Ill |{ ( mi MU K (biosr. 

(ion 111. i; Cm UN BoNsr.iiMFi:. 
Bko.ssi snl Coovuh T.vi.oue, 

M'.w ivws Kill inn nin.ss. 

Sujtrime Court, CulnUlut Main/di/, 
JlWc/i ;u , lH2;b 

Mr. I’ergusson reminded the Court, 
that this was the day fixed by his Lord- 
ship for a further hearing of the objec- 
tions against the rule ol ihe llonourahlc 
tlie (lOvernorCieiieral in ('ouncil. 

Sir rraiieis Maemighten said, that 
he h.id not the least objection to hear 
tlie learned counsel or any other gentle ■ 
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man on the subject. lie was happy to 
take this opportunity of observin«- that 
sonic blame had been imputed te^iin 
lor the resolution he had come to ou a 
Joriner occasion, as to {jrauting leave 
lur a rule, but he thought the subjeit 
oiiKht to be discussed befiure all the 
world, and that any man whether ag- 
$;rieved by it or not, so long as he 
thought himself aggrieved, had a right 
to eome into the court to do so, 

Mr Fergiissou then saiil, that in fur- 
therance of his instructions, he had to 
i nter a ]irotest against the rule ou the 
part of Mr. Scott and Mr. Head, .'ind 
to present a memorial on the subject 
Ironi certain native inliabitants of Oal- 
(iitta. That memorial (which is in- 
serted in the jircceding pages, and which 
was signed by six of the most respect- 
able nati^e inhabitants of Calcutta,) 
was then put in and read. 

Mr. I'ergussou then proceeded to ar- 
»iie against the rule of the (io\ernor 
t.encrnl, in a speech replete withelo- 
tiueiice, of which we regret that our 
limits will only permit us to give a mere 
oiuliue, The leaiiied counsel began by 
stating, that so eouvineed were the peo- 
ple ot Calcutta of the injurious ten- 
deiiey of this rule, that he was satisfied 
had they been aware of it, they would 
mie and all lia\c come forward to pUi* 
tiiiii against it. 'llie learned eonnsel 
iii^i^tcd upon the right of e\ery iiuli- 
Miliial to petition against every thing 
alleeting liis right and interests, and 
oliserveil that there could be no use in 
tliat pari of the Act which rcipiired that 
Iwiuty days notice should be given, 
pi esmiisly to the registry of any ait, if 
that I igiit did not exist. He tlien eon- 
teiided, that this was the most iinpur- 
laiit measure that for the last century, 
or ever since British law had existed 
here, that had been brought liefore the 
Ciiurt. It professed to be for the pur- 
(il‘ regulating the periodical press ; 
bill li once a power were granted tor this 
piirjiose, no one knows with what it 
may be followed up. It may afterwards 
filiecf works not published periodually, 
find in the end entirely mippress e\in-y 
kind of pnblii ation that did not eoineide 
"itb the precise views of the Covern- 
meiil. The learned eonnsel heie relei red 
to the preamble of the rule, after wliii li 
lie eontimied nearly as follows ; — If 
thelil)erty of freely juiblishing bis sinti- 
ments be the right oi every individual, 
tbe (ioveniment must satisfy every one 
ol the necessity of an infringement of 
that lilKTty. But is it necessary for the 
(•overnnient ill this case to do as it has 
doue? It i» mcuiubeut uu them tu 


show that the ordinary means are inefii- 
cient lor the purpose of maintaining 
tranquillity, before they have recourse 
to extraordinary ones. Of this they 
ought to have satisfied the Court, before 
they required tbe registry of an act so 
seriously aftcctiug the liberty of the 
subject as the present. 

If a liliel were published in a news- 
paper, those who brought it before a 
jury deserved the public applause. It 
has been said, that publientiuns have 
found their way into the pa])ers tending 
to bring dissatisfaction among the army; 
hut if the public prosecutor hail brought 
this multorhefore a jury , he had no doubt 
but that the jury would have done their 
duty accordiug \o the law established iii 
the country. But transmission had liceu 
resolved on. Every menus ought to 
have been tried before that dire otte. 
Every man brought with him from Eng- 
land tbe right of trial by jury, and a 
right to publish without any restraint, 
his sentiments upon any (|uesti(m. 

The learned eimnsel observed, that it 
was not sulVuient that it should be ex- 
pedient to impase restrictions upon the 
liberty of the press, it was necessary 
also that they should be legal. In the 
present instance the power attempted 
he exereised, was repugnant to the Bri • 
tish Constitution, lor the modesty, and 
the moderation of the Indian press had 
been exemplary. Nothing had been 
done by any one connected with it, to 
bring down upon it this visitation. It 
was imimssible to travel through the 
country without seeing the native |H)pn- 
lalmn every where salislieil with the 
government ol the country, and indeed 
they ought to be so, for no doubt rould 
beenteitained that the Government did 
every thing to promote their happines'i 
that laid in their jmwer. It was repug- 
nant to the law ol the land, and IH 
George HI. only authori/.ed aels ac- 
eordiug to the law of England, am) the 
1/th only eonfirmed that power, The 
Governor General can make such law *4 
ns are not repuguanl to the law of E».ig. 
land. If this regulation passes this 
Court, he could see no rea.son why any 
olfenie not ilefmuble should not be 
punished. The authority exercised by 
the Governor General on this iK casion 
is no new authority ; tor by the Charter 
of George I., power was granted to the 
Governor General to pass byc-Iaws and 
regulations for the gov eminent of tlio 
eouiitry ; but it was necessary that 
those should not be. contrary to the law 
of England, and those passed by the 
Governor Geuertd in Coiiueil were not 
tu base effect until approved of by tbe 
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Supreme Court, who were t«) be ^ud^^es 
of the legality of the rules in question. 
The Charter of George 11. gives similar 
powers to the company, and authorizes 
them to passulaws for the good govent- 
meat of Fort William. Where the law 
has not provided, they were authorized 
tq institute laws, but even in doing this, 
nothing must be contrary to the law of 
Euglaud. The law of England abhors 
the restriction of the press. Here the 
learned counsel read an extract from 
Blackstouc, which he observed said all 
that could he said on the subject. ** My 
Lonljf he continued,) 1 require no more 
than the words of this great author ; for 
if the words which 1 have quoted be 
correct, I contend, that the restraint on 
the press is most odious (o the British 
law } and 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that a censorship would be far prefer- 
able for the preservation of giMMl govern- 
ment, than the rule now attempted to 
he established. Let us only see the 
extent of the power vested in the hands 
of the Governor General by this rule.— 
This was unlimited. And what docs it 
imblish to the people of Europe and of 
India ? Why, that two or three papdrs 
publisheil here, had the effect of briiig- 
11 ^ the Government into coutempt.— 
This was uot the only consequence, for 
it we^it the length of saying to every 
person connected with the perioilical 
press—* You shall not write against 
Government without its permission.’ 
This is certainly the meaning of it, or it 
has no meaning at all. Let us suppose 
tile effect of such an act at home ; 
what would it Ims entitled there? whut 
would he the effect of it? If it were to 
be establisheil there, no Morning Chro- 
nicle would ha>u existed, aud the life 
of Mr. Perry, one of the most useful in 
the world, would have gone by without 
any thing benetlciol or interesting* But 
such a law could nut exUt at home. It 
was the periodical press which had 
made the British Constitution what it 
is. It was unnecessary to say any thing 
on the good effects of free diseus'iiou 
when coulined wilhin proper bounds, 
showing proper resiiei t to Governineut, 
but not going the length of servility. 
Nothing can be more absurd, than the 
idea of vesting a power in one individual, 
of saying to another, * you shall say 
nothing against me.’ 

'* The effect ofsuch a rule inustbe,thHt 
nothing will he said of (Government ex- 
cept by one side of the question, and 
papers like the ministerial ones in Eng- 
land alone will exist. What merit can 
it be to a government to be spoken well 
of by papers under its own lasb, and 


with that before them, which forces 
them to write in its favour? If this 
powm: is to be vested in the Govem- 
ment, we are to be favoured with no- 
thing but shipping intelugeoce, bills of 
sale. Kedgeree reports, &c. The Go- 
vernment g^rn round and say, take 
care, we do not intend to infringe upon 
you so far as to say that you shall nut 
publish that the Sir David Scott is come 
from England, or the Anne and Mary 
from the Eastward, yon may also pub- 
lish the prices of indigo, rice, dhal to- 
bacco and Kedgeree, aye. Kedgeree, my 
Lord, Kedgeree— but you must not pub- 
lish public news. Not publish news! 
Oh, then we may publish private new«i 
I suppose, tittle tattle! Which must 
surely be very refreshing after the fa- 
tigues of the day. You must not pub- 
lish the victories of the Greeks over the 
Turks without licence, lest the Govern- 
ment slioLihl take the part of the Turks. 
Suppose 1 publish a work — if I pulilish 
the first miinher— well and good — 1 may 
do so i but if 1 piihlisU a second, 1 must 
get a licence. Is this the law of Eng- 
land ? No ! it is the law of I’onstanti- 
nujilc or St. Petersburgh, hut not even 
of Trance? What has formerly been 
tlie course of English law upon such an 
occasion ? Every thing but the course 
pursued upon this occasion. When 
England was engaged in the revolii- 
tiuuary war with Trance, what mea- 
sures were adopted ?— They were sery 
salutary ernes. The (Geo. III. enacted, 
that no paper should be published with- 
out thu name of the publisher and 
printer, and ohligiug securities to be 
gisen for the paymeut of any lines to 
the king in case of prosecution. Every 
man wlio puts pen to paper is answer- 
able for what he writes, and the public 
has a right to know who is the author of 
any thing that comes before them. No 
attempt has been made for a century to 
impose any thing like a ceiisurship 
upon the British press, or to license it. 
By tlie 31} Geo. 111. it was enacted, that 
any one establishing a printing press, 
shall give notice of his having done so 
to the clerk of4he peace, and he is then 
obliged to grant such an individual a 
licence. He is only amenable to the 
law fur what he publishes. The Court 
is not prepared to go beyond the law 
of England. No man has cv er yet been 
found, either in the House of Commons 
or of Peers, who recommended to place 
the press under such restrictions at 
home, as this regulation, if registered, 
will subject it to here. Even at home, 
so many attempts have been made to 
impose restrktieus upon the press, thet 
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it cannot be supposed that if this bill 
wne in unison nvith the la^r of England, 
it >vould not have been thought of there. 
Evei^ one exclaims against the inquisi- 
torial power of a court which in Eng- 
land would have established the licens- 
* ing system, and which did so for a short 
time, but which was condmned by all 
oiir constitutional writers. Agniust this 
the voice of the immortal Milton was 
raised, who implored the Parliament 
nut to pass that act, which would ^ a 
disgrace to the cause for which they 
had done so much." The learned coun- 
sel contended, that even this inquisito- 
rial act did nut infringe so much upon 
the liberty of the press, as the rule 
which it was attempted to pass to-day. 
When Europe was agitated by the works 
itf Voltaire — priests, monks, the profli- 
gate courtiers, all entered into a cru- 
"julo against them ; l)ut the short way 
would nave been, to have said that they 
*^huuld not have been published without 
the licence of the King of France, but 
this was no cr thought (»f. The suspeii- 
“iou of the Habeas (.’orpus Act was 
limited to one year, and if not then re- 
newed, it returned to its old course 
again. But here was a rule, endea- 
voure<l to 1 h‘ established for an iudeiiiiito 
time, which most materially affected 
the rights of the public. With the ex- 
ception of the nde which was now at- 
tempted to be registered, nothing had 
eu'r been attempted to present a man 
Irotn puldishing what the Constitution 
had given him a right to do, for the last 
eentury. Having examined all the acts 
of Parliament, which had passed for the 
last 120 years, connected with the press, 
the learnetl counsel observeil, that he 
had founil nothing similar to the pre- 
sent |)rocee<Hng. {Something like it had 
been attempted in France, xvhich was 
tiu' origin of this, but that was nothing 
hhe tills in severity. The learned 
<<mnsel trusted that those who exe.- 
‘■'ited tlie law, xvould not suffer the 
^ niisiitution to be thus infringed upon. 
“ Hut the a(t in France did not refer to 
jminials, published before, the 1st of 
•lanuary, 1822, the date (jif the act. But 
after this period, all others were ob- 
hgeil to be licensed by the King. I'he 
editors of the journals of France, that 
de\otcil countiy, may be suspended or 
■'Uppressod. The effects of the present 
rule served only to destroy the publica- 
tion of any paper ; for if the proprietors 
'HTc to he oblig^ to procure a fresh 
vditor and a fresh printer every day, 
what else could be the eftect of it ? W hat ’ 
bhall the Government have it in its 
isiwcr to say that no paper shall be cir- 


culated without its licence But this 
is not the utmost extent to which this 
power may be stretched j they mi» grant 
a licence to one paper, and withMd it 
^fi'om another, and thus have it in ^eir 
power to ruin the parties engaged id 
any periodical publication, ami entirely 
to destroy their hopes. Mr. Bucking- 
ham had been an instance of this. 
When he had by the utmost perse- 
verance, and the most splendid talent* 
established himself in thw countiy, the 
Guxerument exercised the power with 
which they xvere vested, and sent him 
away, obliging him to leave his property 
behind him. The rule in question put 
the property of the subject too much at 
the mercy of the Government, and al- 
though 1 am convinced from my perso- 
nal knowledge of the members iff it, 
that the present Government is very 
unlikely to abuse the power, yet no one 
can answer for the acts of a future Go- 
yermnent. By the 13 Geo. Ill,, power 
is given to the Company to make regu- 
lations for the ndmimstratioii of jus- 
tice, but these are all referred to the 
3ilr<l of the same reign, which does not 
give power to them to make law or 
create misdemeanors, If this power 
existed, the iiower also exists in the 
hands of the Government to transfer the 
l>ower of this (Jourt to the Justices of 
the Peace. By the 53 Geo. Ul., persons 
selling arrack and spirituous liquors are 
ol^ged to take out a licence ; and if like 
this, the (Joverument has a power to • 
license newspapers, they have also a 
right to license the houses of agency, 
A [jersou landing in this country with 
permission to trade, has a right to carry 
on a fair, free, and uiiincunilxired trade. 
The Governor General has it not in hia • 
jMjwer to make that crime which is not 
crime, nor to change the English law 
in .'luy piirtieular. In England it is 
quite buillcient that an affidavit should 
be made as to the prrorietor of a news- 

K ; and if such afiidavit be found to 
se, the person making it might ^ 
proseciitcfl for perjury. But here it was 
not so, l>eeause the (iovenior General in 
C'ouncil had no right to make such a 
regulation. If there bo licensed Jour- 
nals here, there will be unlicensed ones 
ill Scrampore, and xvhat will the Go- 
vernment do then } Will they establish 
a cordon uinitaire here to prevent their 
iiitriKhuiion into Calcutta, as France 
has done to prevent the introduction of 
moral poison from Spain, 'lliese papers 
will be purchased with more avidity, on 
the very acciAmt of their nrohibitiop. 

It was true that a power did exist, that 
I'cndered British subjects responsible to 
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the MofuBfiil courts, but there was none 
that could prevent them from publishing 
newspapers on th« other side of the 
Muhra^ Ditch. In Bubamiaporc, for 
instance, any |ne could publish a news- 
paper, and introduce it into ('alcutta in 
defiance of any existing law." The Icaru- 
cd counsel then observed that this Rule 
was Inexpedient because unnecessary. 
The only unpleasant feeling introduced 
into s«jciety by the newspapers of Cal- 
cutta was not so much occasioned by 
the attacks they made ujwn Goveni- 
tnent, as by those which thceiUtors made 
uiarn each other; “ But let them tear 
cacli other in pieces, (said the learnctl 
counsel,) this only has the happy effect 
of sending me to sleep. The lo>alty of 
the native ijopulation was undoubted, 
but it could not be answered for, if re- 
gulation were to succeed regulation 
until every vestige of the British consti- 
tution were lost." Mr. Fergusson then 
concluded a most eloijueiit and animated 
speccli, hy observing that he could not 
quit the subject without expres>iug bis 
gratitude to Mr. TurUm for the aiile 
assistance be liad reeeiNe«l from him. 
That geiitlemau, he «»b8er\ed, bad Iwii 
au houour to the bar, since bis arrival 
in tills country, and he trusted that lie 
would continue to lie so, and lie entreat- 
ed the attention of the ( ourt to the ob- 
servations wiiieb he would oiler. 

A burst of applause followed the speech 
of Mr. Fergusson, upon which Sir«F. 
' Marnaghten said that be would commit 
any man to jail who should repeat it, 
until he knew how to behave better in a 
court of justice. 

Mr. Fergusson.~“ My Li^rd, I am 
sure that no friend to the lilKTty of the 
press would have committed himself in 
that manner." 

Sir F. Mucuaghteii. — “ Certainly not. 
Certainly not." 

Mr. Turton then commouecd by ob- 
serving, that he had no pretensions to 
be so eloquent or so entertaining as his 
learned friend who had just coueluded; 
but it was his duty t<i inquire ns a dry 
matter of law, whether the Goveniiiieut 
bad a right to pass such a decree, and 
whether such a decree were repugnant 
tuthclaw of England ? He wass|K>nking 
in favour of n right which was the pride 
of a free country, and which was calcu- 
lated to consolulate every class of the 
natives of this, 

The first power granted to the Com- 

a was given to them to be exercised 
c island of Bombay according to 
the forms and customs established ** in 
our realm of England." The 13th Geo. 
Ill* iuYests this power in the Company, 


and authorizes them to make such laws 
as are not repugnant to the law of the 
realm, and states that certain abuses in 
the administration of justice required 
correction. The object of this was to 
take care that all ranks should have the 
same rights, immunities and liberties as 
the people ofEngland, and among others 
the liberty of the press. It may not he 
out of the way to advert here to the first 
introduction of printing into England, 
which took ))lace during the wars of 
York and Lancaster, at the expense of 
the king. From that time to this no 
one has dared to utter a word in favour 
of the application of jirintiug to the fur; 
therance of any particular views of the 
sovereign. During the arbitrary reign 
ofllemyVIIl. the power was claimed 
of licensing the press, which will not be 
wondered at, when tlie inqierious cha- 
racter of that sovereign is considered. 
This claim was occasionally urged, dow ii 
to the tune of the C'oinmuii wealth, la 
the reign of Charlo II. an Act of Par- 
liament first found its wav into the re- 
cords for tliis purpose, This was nut 
tlieu con>idered as a prerogative of the 
king, Init as au ohjeet of public can. 
Even wlicn troublcrl with the long civil 
war, it appears, that it was not claimed 
as 'a prerogative. The ellcct of this act 
was that ev cry thing was to l>e submitted 
to the liceiiNer, but it did not prevent a 
printer from carrying on bis busines>., 
but jirevented dangerous subjects frotn 
getting abroad. In this ease the punish • 
incut was not in the hands of the li- 
censer, but in those of a jury, and was 
suspension for three months ; and when 
again convicted, then only was the full 
jiovver of this act to be exerciseil. This 
act was euulinued by James II., the 
veriest tyrant who ever reigned in Eng- 
land, and who, although beloved in )>ri- 
vate life, was expelled from liie throne 
on account of his tyranny. Even he 
only continued it for four years. It was 
removed again iii 1692, for one year, at 
the lime when the expedition from La 
Hogue was preparing to invade the 
eounlry. [The learned counsel here 
referred to the upiiiiun of Do Lolme on a 
free press.] “The powerof the Chief Se*. 
crelary is to control those actions whicli 
eanuoi be lied down by any precise rule 
of law. What! is there no constitu- 
tional check for the abuse of the lilverty 
of the nress, but arc the Goveruinent to 
say, * No ; 1 insist upon the power of 
crushing you, and destroying your pro- 
perty 1 believe that the Government 
are anxious to secure a power which 
they could not secure at home, and that 
too, from this motive, Uat wbea 
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thing comes home to our own bosoms, we 
foeloursehes very deejily interested. Sir 
Thomas More, in his description of 
Utopia, seems to ha^ e entertained a no- 
tion of the same kind with the Govein- 
merit of this country j foil he makes it, 
hy the laws of his imaginary tountrj', a 
crime worthy of death e\en to speak of 
the government. Kvery man at home 
has a right to present a ])etition to the 
King or Parliament, and not only that, 
hut to bring his grievances before the 
])uhlic in any wa^ be likes. 1 do not 
l)elieie that the natives of this country 
liai'c any desire to return to their old 
form of goveniment, hecausp 1 belieie 
tliat the interests and feelings of men 
always go hand in hand. Arbitrary 
jMjwer may keep the people quiet, hut it 
is not the quiet of composure, but of the 
chaniel house ; and the object of stop- 
ping llie pens and presses of individuals 
is to prevent their inquiring into those 
corruptions which ought to he exposed 
to jmblic scrutiny, (Jovernment may 
he as jiure as unsullied snow, hut its 
ministers may not he so; and can it he 
snjiposed, that in this extensile country, 
there is no corruption, no abuse which 
ought to he laid Ix'fore the putdic ? Let 
e\ery man he utiswerable for what he 
writes and publishes. 1 haie uo objec- 
tion to this, hut I lull e an objection to 
that being introduced iiere whiih is in 
litter liolation ot the rights of llritish 
subjects. 1 hope that it is not because 
they fear examiuatiou, that the Goietn- 
nieut hate enforced tins regulation ; and 
this is the very reason wh\ they should 
not press the Court to register it. 1 be-^ 
lie\e that they have been misled, and 
that they have lieen tauglit to believe 
that a state of things exists in this couii- 
tiy which does not exist. it the rc- 
lommeiidalion of the llritish Parliament 
that the natives of this eountry should 
lie kept without the means of obtaining 
knowledge? No! that voiy Parlia- 
ment in the act of 5.1 George III. says 
dilfereutly. Look at the conduct of the 
government of any of those countiics 
where despotic power has lately been 
ouTthrown, and then’ restrittions on 
tlie press have been done away with. 
Another authority I will (luole, and that 
ton, of a man whom I know, and who is 
uot very nice in his iirineiples of liberty 
any more than Dc Loline, and who is 
indeed called, in the part of the country 
from which J came, a rank '1 ory. But 
let us hear what a rank Tory says upon 
the subject [Here the learned counsel 
lead a quotation from the works of Mr. 
Holt, connected with the liberty of the 
press.] If this rule has been published 
Oriait, Herald f Vol, ], 


for the purpose pretended, I would ask, 
has the Governmeut been sleeping .that 
it did not enact it before ? 1 cannot think 
that the executive part of the ( tovernment 
has Wen so careless, and I believe th^ 
are now anxious to bring this matter 
about, that they may prevent their own 
conduct from being brought before the 
public, a right which i hope will exist 
whereyer 1 draw brea^. 1 sincerely 
believe that every government which is 
administered properly is more likely to 
gain than lose hy free discussion. It is a 
rule of the Coustitutiuii, that the liberty 
of the subject shall not he abridged, re- 
pealed, or iufiinged, without sulheient 
cause ^haU be show n for it. The inqui- 
sition has no longer the )vower to con- 
trol the press in Spain or Portugal, and 
shall it be received into a colony, op 
province, I think 1 may call it, of the 
British empire, afUn* being expelled 
frmn those countries? Is it pretended 
that the executive power here shall be 
independent of this Court ? If they can 
do this in one case, why can they uot 
do so in another? Why did tliey uot 
institute the acts of the 51d George HI } 
Why not pass the acts for the better re- 
gulation of Calcutta, with regard to the 
ilealers in s))irituous liipiors ? On the 
24th December, 1781, a rule fop re- 
stricting the sale of arrack, and other 
spirituous U(|nors, was refused tw he re- 
i^istcred. This was because it was wished 
to revtricl llie sale of these articles to a 
certain mnnher of sliofis, who no doubt 
ail of them sup])lied the (iovernment. 
So it is with us, the (luvermncut do not 
come U) our shop, hut to the one that is 
on the opposite side of the way.”-— Mr, 
Turton here concluded a speech highly 
distiu^'.uisUetl for legal knowledge and 
deep research. 

Sir !•'. Macunghten then proceeded to 
deliver his omniuii on the question. 

His Lordship commenced by saying, 
that perliajis he ought to ajiologize for 
so readily and immediately giving hig 
opinion ; it might he said that he ought 
to have deliberated more on the siihj^t, 
hut his mind was compleUdy made up' 
and, theiefore, he ha«l no hesitation 
whatever in at once fully expressing hig 
sentiments. He would promise what he 
had to say, hy stating that he had no con- 
cern whatev er in the original framing of 
the regulation. It had hitherto been the 
cushim for an arrangement to take 
place, whenever tlie Court was required 
to register a new rule. In this case he 
had been applied to twice, but he hod 
Imth times refused to give any opinion 
on the subject. Ho was again applied 
to with a request that he would look at 
T 
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it after it was drawn out, to inspect it as 
a mere matter of form, and, if he thought 
proper, to suggest any alterations or 
corrections which might appear to him 
to be necessary— accordinglv he did read 
it, and having made a slignt alteration 
of six words, he had returned it, and de> 
(dared it was a regulation of which he 
most cordially approved. Having thus 
given it his decided sanction, he was 
perfectly readj^ to take to himiblf all 
censure and blame, which might be 
suj^sed to attach to its enactment. 

in the address of the learned coun- 
sel, it was assumed as a fact, that this 
was a free country, and that all English- 
men who Wnd their way here, were in 
the full enjoyment of all the lil)erties to 
which they were entitled in England ; 
with this he could not agree. As to the 
expediency of its being so, that was nut a 
point with which, at present, he had any 
thing to do, and he should not therefore 
touch upon it, further than to observe, that 
Sir W. Junes thought this country notin 
a state to receive that full measure of li- 
berty which obtained in England under 
far different circumstances ; so far from 
it indeed, that he declares that the in- 
troduction of liberty here, would l>e far 
worse than the most complete despotism. 
So much for the expediency ; as to the 
actual existence of the same extent of 
liberties in this country and England, 
he did not know where to look, either 
for the text or comment, which main- 
tained that an Englishman here has 
the same rights as an Englishman in 
England, nor could it be maintained. 

One observation he was about to 
make, in which he firmly believed every 
individual who heard him, as well as 
those who had heretofore resided in the 
country, would agree with him. He 
did not mean to say that this, or any 
other guvenmient, should have the 
power of doing wrong without an ade- 
quate remedy being provided ; but this 
he would say, in full conviction of car- 

S ring his hearers with him, that he 
rmly believed, that tliore was not on 
earth any town, city, or place, where 
more practical liberty existed than in 
Calcutta. During the many vears he 
had resided here, and occupieef bis pre- 
sent seat, he never heard any roan pro- 
duce a single case of just coiiiplaiut of 
iufHngement of auv political liberty. 
As for the theory of th is political liberty, 
he cared little or nothing about it, it 
was of uo consequence ; iu practice he 
never saw any pace in his life where 
men were more truly iudependent, and 
free to exercise their talents in all lawful 
punulti. 


If this is a state requiring to be alter* 
ed, if this is a situation requiring im* 
provement, let it be done ; but cb not 
allow it to be done by a free press. If 
we are to have a free constitution, which 
we h;ive not, let a free press follow, not 
precede it. With respect to the trans- 
mission of Mr. Buckingham, 1 shall 
offer no opinion. It is an act for which 
the Government alone are responsible, 
nor, sitting here, am I entitled to give 
any opinion on the subject ; but I have 
uo right whatever to suppose that iu the 
exercise,, in their discretion, of the power 
vested in them by law, that they have 
acted wrong. But since Mr. Bucking- 
ham has been sent out of the counti^ 
for conduct which the Government deem 
to be opposition to their authlHty, and 
has appointed a successor who tdls us 
that he cannot be controlled by the su- 
preme authority, but is superior to it, it 
is necessary that things should be 
brought to tlieir proper level. No 
government could successfully stand 
against such a press. 

“ I know nothing whatever of the pre- 
sent editor, but I believe him to be a 
highly respectable man, belonging to 
one of the must respectable classes of 
the community but when thev place 
their right of controlling the Govern- 
ment through the press, on the ground 
of their freedom from the jwwer of 
transmission, consequent upon the lo- 
cality of their birth, I must say 1 think 
they place it on the worst possible 
ground ; and without meaning any re- 
flection on, or disrespect towards them, I 
* must say that their right is no other than 
that of every Sircar, Coolv and Mater, 

** III the memorial which has just been 
read to the Court, it is stated that an in- 
fringement on the right of property will 
ensue from the registering of tliis Regu- 
lation. But is such the case ? Are the 
petitioners prepared to say that at any 
time, anv compact or agreement what- 
ever took place between them and the 
(ioverumeut, which would l>e affectM 
by the proposed Reflation.’ Cannot 
the Government in this case say-" 

< Noa bfec in f(«dera veni* ? 

They most assuredly can, and, there- 
fore, as there was no compact, there 
can be uo infringement ; moreover, if 
this property in a newspaper is to rise 
and fall, like the stocks, on the triumph 
over, and defeat of an enemy, and that 
enemy is the Government of the (x>uu- 
try, 1 for one say the sooner It falls the 
better } and I must add, that had I been 
placed in the situation of supreme 
power, when (he bold defianee to the 
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authority of the Government, conse- 

S uent upon the transmistion of Mr. 
luckingnam, appeared in the Calcutta 
Journal, I would not have suffered a 
MU|;le Number to have left the precincts 
of Calcutta by the Dawk. 

It has been averred, that the Retalia- 
tion, which is the subject of the petition 

[ iresented this day, is repu^iant to the 
aws of the realm ; ( do not know to 
what law it is repugnant, on the con- 
trary it assimilates with the statute law. 
By the .39th of Geo. III. every man who 
establishes a press in England is com- 
pelled to register it ; if he neglects to do 
this, any magistrate, on an affidavit 
being made before him of the fact, may 
authorize a constable to break open the 
home in ,^he day time, and carry away 
the 'press and all its appendages; in 
the same way that an exciseman may 
seize an unlicensed distillery, and all its 
contents. is yet another law 

which prevents nineteen-twentieths of 
the people of England from establishing 
presses at their mere will and pleasure. 
The GOth of Geo. 111. compels previous 
securities to be entered into by persons, 
who publish newspapers of certain size 
and value, for the purpose of securing 
fines on convictions for libel. Moreover 
the system of licensing pervades almost 
every department of life. Barristers, 
attorneys, clergymen, trades in corpora- 
tion towns, are all under the influence 
of this system, and are all liable to be 
deprived of their licences-~liceuces too, 
to which they were entitled from a pe- 
culiar education, and on which defiends 
their subsistence. It cannot, therefore, « 
be said, that the new Regulation is re- 
pugnant to the laws of the land, since 
Its principle enters into almost every 
situation in life. 

** For these reasons I am most deci- 
de<lly of opinion, that it is not repugnant 
to the laws of the realm : it is what most 
trades and professions are subjected to 
in England ; nor is it more severe on 
the liberty the native subjects, than 
is the power of transmission in the case 
of British-born subjects, which the Le- 
gislature has specially given to this Go- 
vernment*’— >liis Lordship then stated 
his determination to register the Rule. 

SUPREME COURT. 

Cslctttta, Monday, 7th Apriit 1823. 

Sir Francis Macnarhten haring taken 
his seat on the Bench, before any mo- 
tions were made, said that he was sur- 
prised at the appearance of an article in 
the Calcutta Journal of Friday last, 
under the head of ** Idcensing the 
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Press,” which be said was a gidis con- 
tempt of Court, and which he desired 
should be read immediately. 

Mr. Hogg having read it, Sir F. Mac- 
uaghten said that he thought it proper 
to hand this over to be read in the Court, 
in order that he might express the ob- 
jection he had to it. It was false and 
insolent ; and he had no doubt but that 
he possessed the power to commit the 
riutdr of that article tf| prison until be 
new better how to l^have. He was 
quite positive that he had the right, but 
he did not like to exercise it, cuthough 
he knew very well that many people 
who were present, would highly approve 
of his doing so. This much he. must 
say, that the only recommendation it 
possessed, was its complete stupidity; 
and although he did possess the* autho- 
rity of punishing the parties engaged in 
publishing this article, as they already 
hatl enough to answer fur, he should 
refrai u f rum doing so. Speaking perao- 
ually, he had no hesitation in saying 
that it was false, and hef believed, mali- 
cious. He had the same iiWrty as ano- 
ther man, to bring a civil action; whe- 
ther he should do so or nut he had not yet 
decided. At present, however, he should 
only say, that it was the interest of the 
community that the dignity of that Court 
sliould be maiutaiued iu preference to 
the profits of the Calcutta Journal. , 
The following' is the article which the 
learned Judge thought so false, insolent, 
malicious and stupid,— and yet so doa- 
gerout withal ! 

LICENSING THE PRESS. 

Notwithstanding the rumours t hat 
were current during the last week, we 
confess we could hardly believe that it 
would be declared from the JBeneb, that 
confiscation of property for unlicensed 
printing was consonant to the law of 
England. As the speeches of the leaned 
counsel proceeded, our incredulity in- 
creased; and this feeling we Wlieve 
pervaded the crowded audience, wlto 
listened so anxiously to what Uiey eon- 
sidered rather a legislative, tiian a fo- 
rensic proceeding. But what was their 
amazement, when they heard ftinda- 
mental articles of the law of Englaml 
sacrificed to a political theory, and its 
most sacred muniments declarod Co be 
inapplicable to this country; because 
they were inconsistent with one anoma- 
lous enactment respeedng the liability 
to transportation without triid, of tha 
must/aiswrid portion of the eomiRuitity t 
It is an undisputed maxim, that nanal 
statutes ought to be construed stiictlyi 
and no itatute can ba coperivad mota 
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penal than that nhich {fives the jicmer 
of banishin{f a man, aifaiust whuin no 
crime has been, or can bo established ! 
Troin that foul, but temporary blot in 
the law, no analojfios to the prejudice of 
other descri)»ti(in<i of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects sliould be drawn ; because no limit 
could be assiifiied to the operations of so 
injurious a princiiile. Let it be for ever 
shunned, as^mholy jfroiiiid. I^et the 
“ shameful parte ol the constitution" be 
concealed from our view ; and let us 
♦fa/,e, with true (dial piety, on “ the 
beauteous countenance of llritisli Li- 
berty. " 

A* Jlfitish-boru sul^ect, who in flie 
judjfment of the rhnernor (ieiieral lor- 
feits his claim to the protection of the 
(ioverument, may be ajiprehemled ami 
sent to Knifland. Docs it follow that it 
is, therefore, lawful to \isit with arbi- 
trary jienalties, any Matire of India, wlio 
shall, in tin* opinion of the executiie 
power, forfeit his claim to it' counte- 
nance and protection ? Hecause he may 
•Mit be summarily banished, is it to be 
inferred that he may be ruined with 
fines, or thrown repeatedly into jirison? 
Uecause he has been tacitly e\<epteil 
from the letter of the seiere^t enactment 
in the statute-book, is he to be killed by 
its spirit ? 'I'he native of ( iilcutta, who 
has hitherto rejoiced in the protection 
of British law, will feel that this is 
.slavery — " that it should be held lef'iil 
«lavei7, will be no compensation either 
to his feeliiiifs or his understandinff." 

'Fhat it shouhl lie consulered derojfa- 
tory to the dijfuity of the Goverumeiit 
that the meanest inhabitant, the most 
abject (’ooly or Muter should be able to 
defy their power to attack his property 
or person, Imt throuifh the instrumeii- 
tulity of the law— for no other sort of 
defiance has ever been heard of— is a 
strain of obsolete Tory ism, that sends us 
back to the reijjii of the Stuarts for a 
preceilent. Thus in the {jreat case of 
the muno|x)lies between the Hast India 
Company, nluintilfs, and 'riioma-' San- 
dys, defendant, the following passage 
occurs in the judguieiit of the Chief 
Justice Jeffries ; — 

“ But It hath been too much practised 
at this and other bars in M’estnmi'ter- 
hall, of late years, to captivate the Lay- 
eens, by lessening the power of tlie 
King, and advancing, 1 had almost 
said, the prerogative of the people : and 
from hence conies the many mischiefs 
to the King’s subjects in parts abroad, 
by makiugthe power of the King thought 
so inconsiderable, as though he were a 
yncre Duke of Venice, being absolutely 
depeudeut upou hii i*arUamvut« \Yould 


it not be mightily for the honour and 
dignity of the crown of Kuglaud, think 
ye, that the emperor of Fez and Moroc- 
co, or any prince of the remote parts of 
the world, sliould he told, that Mr. 
Sandy’s, one of the king of Great Bri- 
tain’s subjects, came into the emperor’s 
tcrriUiries against his prince's consent, 
and tliat he had no power to hinderhim, 
unless he wouhl eonsult with all his 
nobles, and the representatives of all his 
eominon subjects, to assist tliereiir.^ 
Would not the emperor lielieve Sandys 
to l>c the greater prince of the two ?’’ 

Not the least singular thing m this 
matter is, that the name of Sir William 
Jones should be associated with hostility 
to the freedom of the prcis in India. 
When Sir William said, he would not 
communicate liis ideas of “ liberty" to 
the people of India, he meant that lit 
would not teiu h them the principles of 
reprcMMitativc Governmeip, as he docs 
in 111 -, dialogue between a gentleman 
and a larmer. But it would be a most 
uiiwarriiiitable eonclusion to suppose, 
that lie would have admitted it to be 
coii'onaiit to law or reason, that neither 
Kiiglishineii nor Natives should he per- 
mitted to publish any thing, except 
.v/ji/)/>mg without a licence 

tiiNt had and obtained. Dn the contrary, 
Sir William Jones did witness the exist- 
ence of a free pits', in C alcutta, without 
the slightest alaiin or objection. Wlicii 
flic proprietors of the Mirror were jirose- 
lutcd lor a libel on Sir Faiil Joddrel, 
the eouiisid for the defendants, Mr. 
Burroiigli-.,novv Sir William Burroughs, 
expatiated oil the value of a free jiress 
exactly as counsel for the defence are 
useil to do III Liiglaiid, hut without 
having occasion to ohviato a single oli- 
jeetioiioutlie score of its incompatibility 
with the frame of government in this 
country. Nor did Sir William Jones, 
or his colleagues, suggest a doubt that 
the Knglish law of libel did not obtain 
within the Mahratta ditch as fully as 
the Knglish law of treason or felony. 
It IS true, that there was no native news- 
paper in those days ; but if the natives 
iiad then begun to exercise their nascent 
lacultics, in that kind of literature, w ith 
the same modesty and docility which 
they now display ; can it, for a moment, 
be imagined, that Sir William Jones 
would not have fanned the rising flame, 
rather than have quenched the smoking 
flax ? If ho thought them disqualified 
from benefiting by the political orga- 
nization of the British constitution, can 
we suppose that he would have withheld 
from them the means of adapting thein- 
scLcs, however gradually, w better 
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finins of civil {joverumeut ; ami as>>uiu> 
nii; a hijfhcr station in the scale of chi- 
li/A*«l nations ? No apprehension can 
In more aijsurd tluin that illiterate Ha- 
th is can, if they were inclined (which 
we denyj , shake the stability of (Joi em- 
inent by their pens; nor any scheme 
more unjust, than that they should 
iioMT be jiennitted, by the absence of 
previous re>>traints on printing;, to ca- 
jauitate themselves for participating; 
more larfrely in the administration of 
inililit alliurs. 

It is argued, that uinefeen-twentieths 
pl the jieople of England are, by their 
inahilitv to furni><h the piescrilicd secn- 
I ities, precluded from establishing print- 
ing juTsses ; ainl, therefoie, it is not 
repugnant to the spirit of tba*^ law to 
<l\s,iMe Ai I, from doing so, except under 
beeiiees revocable at pleasuie I It may 
as well be said, that nineteen-twentieths 
ot the people of Kiiglaiid cannot di ink 
ihamjjagne, dVnl, therefore, (.ioveru- 
meiit Ilia) select whom among its lich- 
es( luiictionaries and others it niav 
think fit, to indulge with licences to 
drink that precious viutagi-. The ten- 
di'iu V of the restrictions on the British 
press, is to throw it into the hands of 
men of capital and rcspectabilitv ; but 
then, the property when once invested, 
n inviolaliK seiured against the inroads 
» !' ai hitrarv power. 1 he licence posses- 
sed b> such a press, bids defiance to 
( hiet Secretaries, and I’nder Secreta- 
ries, and to the King himself. Notlnng 
van touch it, but the verdict of a dur}. 
Hut the .security thus required lor the 
good conduct of a press, is naturally 
all’orded by every periodical work of 
great circulation and influence. I'liis 
suit of seem its is afforded lu the pio- 
l>rielors ol the Journal to a grcati rex- 
tent, than by tliose of any other press of 
( 'aleult a. W e would therefore not only 
gladly submit to that restiiction, but we 
would esteem senitude to all the restric- 
tions on the press of Knglaml, perfect 
freedom; so infinitely do we consider 
them removed in priiiiiple and effect, 
from those which have been devised for 
the entbralment of the j»ress of this 
countr)', 

OPF.RATION Oh niF. XCVV LAWS. 

It was a subject of well-founded con- 
gratulation both in Europe and in Asia, 
that some of the natives of India had 
begun to use the press, as the means of 
^enlightening their eountryincu ; and 
when newspapers started up in the Per- 
sian, Bcngallee, and other languages, 
our predecessor, ever eager to encourage 
the means ailopted for the diffusion of 

information, «inployc4 translntoy for 


the pnrjiose of republishing in tlie Eng- 
lish language, the most useful portions 
of the intelligence they might eontam. 
A jverson of this kind is still attached to 
the ( alcntta Journal establishment with 
this V ievv ; hut the article which follow’.s, 
will show the jiublic that the hopes en- 
tertained of the native press may now 
bo abandoned. 

The great utility of the native press 
would have been, to make tloverninent 
and the public intiniutely ac(|iiainted 
with the real situation and sentiments of 
the whole |)npulation ; hut it is to he 
laniciiteil th.it, a]>parent1y from the na- 
tural timidil) of the native character, it 
did not answer tlii^purjiuse, even with 
the eheeriiig indulgence oi thc Marquess 
of Hastings. A true picture is given of 
it ill the Native Memorial, as follows: 
“ Native authors and editors hau* al- 
vva)s restr.iined themselves from pub- 
lishing even such facts respecting the 
judicial proceedings in the interior of 
the counlrv as the> tliought were likely 
at first vievv to he ohiioxions to (ioverii- 
nieiit.” If such was the case at the 
time it wa^ thought necessary to estn- 
blisli new Reg ul.il ions for restraining 
tlie press, it is not to be supposed that a 
native newspaper will now venture to 
pnblisli aiiv truth at all, if there is the 
most lUstant chanee tliat it may be un- 
pleasant either to (Jov eminent, or to 
aiiv of its servanH. M e regret thattliis 
slionld l)‘‘ reason ex- 

jirtssed in tlie Memorial— a com iet ion 
of the manifold advantages of (>u\ern- 
ment being put in possession of an im- 
partial account of w hat is passing in all 
parts of the country, that il may he ae- 
(|uuinted with whatever requires its in- 
terference ; and also from a conviction 
til the salutaiv influence of public opi- 
nion, and that it is tlie press alone — not 
(•rippled in its exertions by fear, bntehc- 
ri died and free — tliat can do any tiling 
towards dispelling the darkness which 
envelopes so many millions of onr fel- 
low subjects. 'Mie following is the 
Iranslution we have alluded to, from 
the Hersiao newspiiper, si vied the “ Mi- 
rat-ool-likbbar,” established above 
twelve months ago, and now diseonti- 
imed in eoijseipieiice of the new Vt"* 
regarding the press 

.MlllAl-OOL'l KIIIIAR. 

Fiidayj April A, (Not included in 

the refinlar Xiimhert ) 

It was jireviously hilimuted, that a 
Rule and Onlinanee was promulgated 
by his Excellencv the Ilonoiiruhle the 
Governor General in Couiieil, enacting, 
that a daily, weekly, of any periodical 
paper should not be publi.shcd in thlH 
city, wUhouV iui affidavit being made by 
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Iti proprietor In the police-office, and 
without a licence being procured for such 

? ubllcation from the Cuief Secret^ to 
lovemment ; and that after such licence 
being obtained, it is optional with the 
Governor General to recall the same, 
whenever his Excellency may be dissa- 
tisfied with any part of the paper. Be 
it known, that on the Slst of March, 
the llonourable Sir Francis Macuagh- 
ten, Judge of the Supreme Court, ex- 
pressed liis approbation of the Rule and 
Ordinance so passed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I, the least of all the hu- 
man race, in consideration of several 
difficulties, have, with much regret and 
reluctance, relinquished the publication 
of this paper (Mirat-ool-Ukhibarj. The'* 
difficulties are these : — 

First. Although it is very easy for 
those European gentlemen, who have 
the honour to be acquainted with the 
Chief Secretary to Government, to ob- 
tain a licence according to the prescribed 
form : yet to an humble individual like 
myself, it is very^hard to make his way 
througn the |)orters and attendants of a^ 
great personage ; or to enter the doors 
of the police court, crowded with people 
of all classes, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing what is, in fact, already in my own 
option. As It is written— 

Abrooe klhbu-snd klioon i iigur dost dihnd 
lin oomed'i kuruiu<e, kha>h, bn-durban ma 
tbrosh. 

Tbs respect which is purchased with a hnndred 
drops of heart’s blood 

Do hot thou, in the hope of a favour, commit to 
tho mercy of a porter. 

Secondly. To make affidavit volunta- 
rily 111 an open court, in presence of 


respectable magtetrates, is looked upon 
as very mean and censurable by those 
who watch the conduct of their neigh- 
bours. Besides the publication of a 
newspaper is not incumbent upon every 
person, so that he must resort to the 
evasion of establishing fictitious propri- 
etors, which is contrary to law, and re- 
pugnant to conscience. 

'Kirdly. After incurring the disre- 
ute of solicitation, and suffering the 
ishonour of making affidavit, the con- 
stant apprehension of the licence being 
recalled by Government, which would 
disgrace the person in the eyes of the 
world, must create such anxiety as en- 
tirely to destroy his peace of mind. 
Because a man, by nature liable to err, 
in telling the real truth cannot help 
sometimes makiug use of words and se- 
lecting phrases that might be unpleasant 
to Government. I , however, here pre- 
fer silence to speaking qut ; 

Guda-p Roshnh nushrenpe toKhatiKamukhnrmh 
Iloo m(K>z muaiubut i khesh khoos- rowan danund. 
Thou, O Ilaliz, art a poor retired man, be silent : 
Piiaci*s know the secrete ot their own policy. 

I now entreat those kind and liberal 
gentlemen of Persia and Hindoostan, 
who have honoured the Mirat-ool- 
Ukhbar with their patronage, that in 
consideration of the reasons above stated, 
they will excuse the non-fulfilment of 
my promise to make them acquainted 
with passing events, as stated in the 
introductory remarks in the first Num- 
ber; and I earnestly . hope from their 
liljerality, that wherever and however I 
may be situated, they will always consi- 
der me, the humblest of the human 
race, as devoted to their service. 
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The following are the leading objects 
of Mr. Wllbcitorce, Mr. Buxton, Mr. 
Cropper, and the other philanthropic 
individuals who have interested them- 
selves in the state of the blacks in the 
West Indies 

To remove all obstructions to the ma- 
numission of slaves ; 

To cause slaves to cease to be chattels 
4 n the eye of the law ; 

To prevent their being sold from co- 
lony to colony, or otherwise transferred, 
except with the land to which tiiey be- 
longed 1 

To give them a real Sunday, and to 
allot mem consequeutly, time In some 
other part of the week, .sufficient to cul- 
tivate their provision grounds ; 

To give them a legal power of acquire* 
Ulg^and transmittiing property ; 

Ta tMble them to pturcDute tbeir 


liberty, cither by the payment of their 
value at once, or by a day at each time, 
on the payment oi the fifth of that 
value ; 

To provide for them religious Instruc- 
tion ; 

To make their testimony available in 
courts of law ; 

To institute, and protect from viola- 
tion, marriages; 

To abolish the whip, and to place the 
person of the slave under the protection 
of the law ; 

To provide that all childreni born 
after a certain day, shall be firee. end to 
provide them with education ena main- 
tenance till they can take care of tiiem- 
selves; 

To W any Colonial Governor, or 
other officer, Rom possessing, or bang 
directiy intcreited ttitonproperiy, 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesday, the ITth of Decem- 
ber, a Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held at the Company's 
House in Leadcnhall Street. ^ 

Since the last Court was held, a sta- 
tue of Warren Hastings has been placed 
in the niche to the right of the (!hair. 

At 12 o'clock the Chairman took his 
seat.— The minutes of the proceedings 
of tlie last Court having been read. 

The Chairman laid before the Court 
a resolution of the Court of Directors, 
that the dividend on the capital stock 
of the Company for the half year, from 
the 4tii of July 1823 to the 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1824, be per cent. He then 
niovc<l that the Court do agree to the 
resolution of the Court of Directors, 
and that the said dividend be declared. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IfAYl.EYfiURY COLLEGE. 

The Hon. Mr. Dooguvs Kinnaird, 
addressing theChairman, said— Before 
you proceed to the business for the 
consideration of which this Court is 
made special, I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion in refeience to something wliich 
passed at the last Court, at which 1 was 
not present. I have learned that my 
lionourable friend (Mr. Hume) asked 
you upon that occasion, whether any 
Keport was likely to be made l)y the 
Court of Directors to tliu Court of Pro- 
prietors on the subject of Hayleybiiry 
College ; ^nd that you stated, in reply, 
tiiat the matter had been under inves- 
tigation by a Committee wlio had made 
their report, but that you had received 
no directions to make any communica- 
tion to the Court of Proprietors. It 
may be recollected^hat, on a former 
occasion, I acceded to the request of 
the Chairman, not to agitate this ques- 
tion, because it was then under the 
consideration of the Court of Directors. 
1 now ask the Chairman, w hether it is 
the intention of the Court of Directors 
to bring the subject before this Court. 

The Chairman. — I have a perfect re- 
collection of the question which the 
hon. Proprietor has described being at 
a former Court. I then stated, that in 
consequence of what had fallen from 
^veral hon. proprietors, a committee 
had taken the subject of Hayleybnry 
College into consideration, and had 
I'aported tiieir proceedings, bnt that 
1 was not authorised to communicate 


any thing further. I also had the plea- 
sure of adding what I now repeat, 
namely, that 1 believe the College to be 
going on very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird.-^I will then 
read a motion, whicli it is m;^ intention 
to submit to the Court on a future day, 
and afterwards hand in the necessary 
requisition. The hon. Proprietor then 
read the following motion : — 

That application be made to Par- 
liament, in the ensuing Session, for the 
repeal of the 46th Clause of the' Act of 
the 53d of Oeo. 111. cap. 155, by vyhich 
the Court of Directors is prohibited 
from sending to India, in the capacity 
of a w'riter, any person who shall not 
have resided during four terms at the 
Hayleybury College ; and for Intro- 
ducing into the said Act a clause ap- 
pointing a public examination, at such 
times and Under such regulations as 
the Courtof Directors, with the appro- 
bation of the Board of Control, may 
direct j to w’hich examination all per- 
sons shall submit their acquirements 
and qualifications for approval, pre- 
viou.H to their being permitted to pro- 
ceed in the capacity of writers to either 
of the Presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay." 

The Chairman. — Docs the hon. 
Proprietor intend to give notice now 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird.— I under- 
stand that it is necessary for every per- 
.son who signed the requisition to be 
present when I give notice, which is 
not the ^ase on the present occasion. 

The Chairman.— It is not necessary 
that they should be present now, but 
only when the ballot takes place. 

The Chairman subsequently observ- 
ed that the requisition was informal, 
because only seven names were at- 
tached to it instead of nine ; and it was 
returned to Mr. Kinnaird in order that 
the delect might be remedied. 

THE late CHARLES GRANT, ESQ. 

The Chairman then stated that the 
Court had been made special for the 
purpose of considering a proposition 
for erecting in the parish church of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, at the Company's 
expense, a Monument to the memory 
of the late Charles Grant, Esq., with 
an Inscription expressive of the deep 
sense entertained of the loss which the 
East India Company had eostalned by 
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his death, and of the liigh estimation 
in which his character uud services 
were held. 

Mr. John Smith then rose, and ad- 
dressed the Court as follovrs:—! rise 
for the purpose of niukin;; a motion in 
pursuance of the notice winch has been 
given. In doing so I am perfectly 
willing to avow, that there are a great 
many other persons in this Court by 
whom the task which 1 have under- 
taken would have been better per- 
formed. But in my own justification I 
ought to state, that during a great 
many years I Iiave not been altogether 
inattentive to the proceedings of the 
East India Company; and that per- 
haps no man is more intimately ac- 
quainted than m^'sclf with the charac- 
ter and meiits of the late Director. It 
is not my intention to enter into much 
detail respecting the services of that 
individual. By pursuing such a course 
I should consume the time and exhaust 
the patience of the Court ; but I am anx- 
ious to ground the motion which 1 am 
about to offer on certain great and pre- 
eminent features in Mr. C rant's cha- 
ra( ter, which I think have distinguished 
him as a just, active, zealous, and faith- 
ful servant of the Company. With this 
view, I trust I may he indulged in giving 
m short narrative of Mr. C rant’s public 
life. Mr.(j rant, I believe, went to India 
in 1773. I will not enter into a detail of 
his early services in that country, but 
confine myself to one observation of 
high Importance. ^\ hen the Marquess 
CuriiwAllis went first to India, he se- 
lected Mr. Crant lor a great nninber 
of services, and honoured him with his 
friendship and confidence, which re- 
mained uninterrupted until the death 
ofthc Marquess. That nobleman, though 
not possessed of brilliant talents, was 
distinguished by a sound judgment and 
pure integrity ; and with lew excep- 
tions, I know of no man who has per- 
formed more important services to his 
country. It was no slight evidence of 
Mr. Grant's merits at that time, that he 
had the good fortune to he selected h> the 
Marquess Cornwallis for his friend- 
ship and confidence. I cannot refiain 
from mentioning a ciroiiinstauce which 
perhaps flie ('ourt may think trifling, 
lint which I cannot iin self consider 
ill that light. Tlie Marquess, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Grant, was in the habit 
of using a very extraordinary phrase; 
he was accustomed to call him ** honest 
Charles Grant.” The known Inte- 
grity of hia Lordship, coupled with his 


situation, made his approbation of 
Mr. (frantta very high testimony in 
favour of thht gentleman. Mr. Grant 
was employed as a member of the 
Board of Trade, In which situation he 
performed services which obtained tlic 
approbation of the Local Governments ; 
but I will not enter fiii tlier into this 
subject. In 1700, Mr. Grant returned 
from India, biiiigiug with him as high 
recommendations as ever were pos- 
sessed by any individual. In 1704, he 
became a candidate for a seat in the 
Direction, and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing that honour with luiparclleled cele- 
rity. I think I am right instating, that 
not more than two months intervened 
between the publication of his first 
advertisement, and the period of his 
election. One of the first acts which 
Mr. Grant performed after he was 
elected, was of high importance ; and 
in touching on tliis point, 1 beg it to 
be understood, that nothing is further 
from my intention than to allude to 
any subject which would revive an- 
cient aiiiniAsities long since extin- 
guished, and afford a pretence for in- 
terrupting that union which I so much 
desire to prevail on the present occa- 
sion. Sliorlly after his election, Mr. 
Grant signalized himself in a question 
which w as of vital importance to your 
interests, — I mean the shipping ques- 
tion. As a proprietor of India stock, 
1 have a right to my opinion, aivd I 
consider that the system of open com- 
petition which was then established, 
and In a great degree hw the head and 
pen of Mr. Grant, has done important 
service to the' Company, (//car/) I 
mean to detract nothing from the cha- 
racter of the otlicr Directors who took 
a part in the discussions on that ques- 
tion. I know that he was ably sup- 
ported by many hmoiirabie men ; but 
I aUo know, fiom*lr. Grant himself, 
that the subject was near his heart, 
and that he used his most active endea- 
vours to lay the basis of the system 
now' in practice. In 1797, on the ap- 
pointment of the Marquess Wellesley 
to Ills high office in India, Mr. Grant 
received an offer from a noble Lord 
(Melville) then at the head of the Board 
of Control, of one of the greatest 
offices in India, namely, to be made a 
member of the Supreme Council, The 
love of money was one of those things 
for which Mr. Grant was not remark- 
able ; 1 may add, that Mr. Grant never 
possessed that great wealth which is 
usually possessed by those who have 
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been in India. On tliat occasion, Mr. 
Grant was ot opinion thaUt was in Ills 
power to be more useAiUto ilie public 
at home than abroad ; and be there- 
fore refused the flattering off'ej which 
had been made to him. {Hear!) I be- 
lieve that there never was a man who 
A\as a more sincere friend to India 
than the noble Lord to whom I^iave 
alluded; and his selection of Mr. 
Grant to fill so high an office, was a 
striking proof of the estimation in 
which the character of my late friend 
was held. Another circumstance oc- 
curred some years after, in which Mr. 
Giant took a considerable part ; I mean 
the inquiry into the abuses of patron- 
age. The Court of Directors behaved 
on that occasion in a very honourable 
manner, and Mr. Grant was most ar- 
dent and anxious for inquiry, which 
never can do barm to those whose 
cause is good. In 1K03, I believe, 
Mr. Grant w’as first elected Chairman 
ofthe Court of Directors, a situation 
which he held three several times. It 
in impossible that any individual could 
be selected to fill so reponflble ari<l im- 
portant a situation who did not pos-ess 
the entire confidence of tliose b> whom 
he was appointed. There is-» another 
point on wliicli you owe obligations to 
Mr. Grant, altlio*ng1i this is a siil>ject on 
which I wcllknovvthatvarious opinions 
^arc entertained in this Court. The es- 
tahli^'hiiient of a seminary of education 
in this country for the civil servants of 
the Company,* about to go to India, is a 
subject on wliich I have very strong 
opinions, which opinions haU regu- 
l.«ted the greater part of my life. I 
believe that cdnealion is c\ery thing 
to man : {heavj hear) It is liis only hope, 
—the only means by winch he can 
escape fiom endless evil. I alwajs 
considered that system of education 
for young men whdl^arc hereafter to be 
intrusted with power, and that of no 
small extent in India, as most wise and 
excellent. Mr, Grant was the peison 
who laboured most assiduously in this 
cause, and laid tlic basis of the sy'»tem 
of education in this country. Sure am 
1 that vour Indian territoiies will never 
bg well managed, unless those persons 
who go out there officially be well 
grounded, not only in knowledge, but 
ill moral excellence ; and I am equally 
convinced that the education of those 
individuals can be much better con* 
ducted here than in Asia. If I were 
called npon to state which of the ser- 
vices that Mr. Grant had performed 
Gcicnf. Herald i Vol. 1. 


stood forward most prominently, or on 
wiileh point the Court of Directors 
were most entitled to your gratitude, I 
slioiild say it was*thc establishment of 
that sv«>teni of education. But let it 
be understood, that I offer no opinion 
with respect to the system of education 
at present pursued in the College, with 
which lam not well acquainted; but 
I may say, that if that seminary be free 
from fault, it is the only seminary in 
the kingdom that is in such a desirable 
situation. 1 now come to Mr. Grant’s 
conduct in Parliament, of which no 
man has a more distinct recollection 
than myself. 1 remember the long de- 
bates which took place in 1807 or 
1808, when tlic Company were under 
the necessity of applying to Parlia- 
ment for relief— on that occasion, 1 
may say, that tlie real champion of 
the Company was Mr. Grant. {Hear.) 
I have reason to believe, that certain 
accounts of very great importance, 
which wcie laid before Pailiament at 
that time, were prepared eillier by 
bis own hand, or under his immediate 
inspection; and I am convinced that 
the successful result of the Company’s 
application was mainly owing to his 
personal excitioiis. At a subsequent 
period, when a similar application was 
made to Pailiament, I remember Mr^ 
G rant to have stated that the difficulties 
ofthe Company were only temporary, 
which has since proved to be correct. 
I have already stated that Mr, Grant 
tbstingnished himself by promoting an 
inquiry into the abuses of patronage ; 
in 171J8 or 17U9 another inquiry was 

a iosed. I think that a motion was 
e by an hon. Director, my relutivcj 
which was seconded by Mr. Grant in 
a long and able speech. He was most 
anxious that the fullest investigation 
should take place. An inquiry was in- 
stituted. 1 remember the whole ofthe 
transaction; and I tiiink that you me 
very much indebted to Mr. Grant, as 
well as to the Court of Directors, for 
their conduct on that occasion. Soon 
after, that occurred which many per- 
sons consider tlic brightest part of 
Mr. Grant’s hisloiy,— it certainly was 
an occasion when he laboured most ar- 
duously, and in which his labours were, 
more conducive to the interests of the 
Company than perhaps in any fonner 
instauce,— I need hardly say that I 
refer to the last negotiations on that 
intricate and difficult question, the re- 
newal ofthe Cliartcr ofthe Company. 
{Hear.) •Ills extensive knowledge of 
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Indian affairg enabled him to give to 
his argumentg a degree of force which 
no other man possessed. I distinctly 
remember the debates on that subject ; 
and though I do not, perhaps, consi- 
der that the brightest part of Mr. 
Cranfg life, there is no hon. Proprie- 
tor but must be of opinion, that it was 
an instance of most faithful, able, and 
honourable discharge of duty. {Hear, 
hear, hear!) lam desirous not to be 
misunderstood, because, though no> 
body can surpass me in the respect 
which I entertain for the character of 
that excellent man, I do not mean to 
say that Mr. Grant was always right 
in the view which he took of Indian 
aflfairs ; but in honesty of intentions 
he had no superior, ami in rapidity of 
execution iic had lew C(|uals. 1 have 
my own oninion on certain subjects ; 
and thongh perhaps not entitled' to 
much weight, it has been founded on 
inquiry. On one occasion, when Mr. 
Oiant exerted himself with peculiar 
seal, I did not agree witli him ; but lie 
then exhibited Ids usual jealousy of 
the rights of the Company, and his 
determination to support them. I 
allude to the question of the. right 
of opening the trade. 1 am one of 
tliosc who consider tliat a great and 
important measure; and I think that 
the nation at large has been benefited, 
at the same time that the Company 
has not sult'ered, by tiie change whitii 
has been elfected. {Hear.) But whe- 
ther that opinion lie right or wrong, 

I shall not easily forget tiie exertions 
which Mr. Grant made to oppose a hat 
he thought affected your rights. Per* 
haps the jcalms feelings which he pos- 
sessed on this subject may have car- 
ried him a little too far ; but you are 
indebted to those feelings, and are 
bound to give him credit for them. 
There are other points of Mr. Grant’s 
conduct to which I might refer ; but 1 
am unwilling to touch upon .any thing 
respecting which there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion, though I protest 
that, with the exception of the instance 
which 1 have mentioned, I think there 
was not a question on winch Mr. Grant 
was not right. 1 consider tlic proceed- 
ings which'havc been adopted relative 
to tlie slapping of the Company, of 
high importance ; and what was done 
on that point, was done after Mr. 
Grant liau come into the Direction in 
1704. We all know that no man was 
more ready with his pen than Mr. 
Grant. It was not saying too ^nch to 


assert, that many of those panera which 
emanated from the Court of Directors 
proceeded ftwm his pen. But he lived, 
as it were, wttli the idea of the Com- 
pany ever present to his mind; and to 
maintain their interest, was always the 
object dearest to his heart. A more 
honest or able man never existed. 
The purity of his character, and the 
integrity of his whole life, never were 
surpassed, so help me God. {Hear,!iear,) 
I understand that some objections to 
the proposed mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased Director 
have originated with gentlemen in this 
Court, for whom 1 have a high respect ; 
but I hope for the indulgence of the 
Court whilst 1 express my sentiments 
on this subject. Dermit me to remark, 
tliat in this country there is a power 
which, though neither legislative nor 
judicial .nor monarchical, is of para- 
mount weight and importance— public 
opinion. So long as public opinion 
preserves its power in Great Britain, 
so long will the country bo the object 
of the admiration and envy of man- 
kindi But permit me to point out to 
the Court the sort of influence and 
efl'ect which public opinion, when con- 
verted (nto public censure, has upon 
those uniortiinate ''Individuals who, by 
their crimes and guilt, have merited 
blame. The man who violates his trust 
is crushed hy its colossal weight and 
gigantic force. What can he do? Should 
lie seek solitude— he cannot bear his 
own reflections. Should he enter the 
world— -he dare not encounter the looks 
of his fellow men. This is no exag- 
geration; it is the result of every dajrs 
expel ience. But permit me to ask if 
such be the rigorous nature of the 
punishment which we all agree to in- 
flict upon the bad ; if such be the un- 
sparing severity of the public voice 
towards the wicked, is it just to refuse 
to virtue, fidelity, and talent, its fair 
and appropriate reward ? Far be such 
sentiments from tliisCourt — sentiments 
equally unjust, ungenerous, and im- 
politic, which would take away the 
liigliest possible incentive to good con- 
duct. 1 should be sorry to see this 
Court, ill imitation of some ancient re- 
publics, say, Such a man has done his 
duty, and he had bis share of patronage 
and honours, and that is a sufficient 
reward.^’ Such a principle is most un- 
safe and impolitic. It is yonr duty and 
your interest to grant to merit its djie ; 
and on that ground 1 am prepared to 
defend the object of the motion which 
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I hold in my hand. I may be told, that 
by agreeing to my motion the Court 
will establish a precedent^ nvhicii will 
be productive of great inconvenience. 
I can only say, that when any Director 
possessing only a portion of the zeal 
and ability of Mr. Grant, shall by the 
course of nature cease to exist, 1 will 
be the first to give my vote for award- 
ing a fair testimony to his merits. If, 
like Mr. OranVany servant of the 
Company should devote a long life to 
honourable services ; if, >ike him, he 
should carry those services to the very 
brink of the grave, I trust that you 
will not be forgetful of such meritorious 
conduct. It may be said that the ser- 
\iccsof Mr. Grant did not terminate 
in your behalf but until almost the last 
moment of his existence. I understand 
that only three hours previons to his 
decease, he was occupied in considering 
some question of great importance to 
the interests of the Company. (Hear, 
hear!) I am not afraid of cstabiishiue 
a precedent ; on the contrary, I am glad 
to have an opportunity of making one. 
(Hear, hear!) I have heard it said, 
that the manner in which I propose to 
show our gratitude to Mr. Grant, is not 
the best mode to be adopted* It has 
been saggested. thSt a vote of thanks 
would be more likely to olitain general 
support. A vote of thanks would cer- 
tainly be no more thanjiisttoMr.Grant; 
but I am stfongly of opinion, that the 
erection of a monument in the church 
where his remains are deposited would 
be the most simple, natural, and pro- 
>er mode of testifying our respect for 
urn— at once analogous to the purity 
of his life and the piety of his charac* 
ter : and, ^pealing to the imagina- 
tion of the Court, 1 may, perhaps, be 
allowed to say, that if Mr* Grant him- 
self were to rise from the tomb in which 
he reposes in tranquillity, to give an 
opinion on the subject, he would think 
that the erection of a monument in a 
Christian church was the most natural 
and appropriate tribute to his memory. 
(Loud ^plauie,) I will no longer occupy 
your time, and have to apologize n>r 
having proceeded further than 1 origi- 
nally mtended~(Aear, ksar,)— I move, 
“ That this Court, taking into con- 
sideration the great ability, inflexible 
integrity, and unremitting attention 
displayed by the late Charles Grant, 
Esq., during nearly thirty years, as a 
member of the Execntlve Body, after 
Seventeen years of distinguished ser- 
vice in India, and the many important 


benefits he has rendered to the Com- 
pany by his counsels and experience, 
and by his constant and strenuons ex- 
ertions, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
to preserve unimpaired their rights and 
privileges, and improve the condition 
of the vast population under their rule, 
desire to record their deep sense of the 
loss sustained by the death of this 
valuable Director, who to the last day 
of his life was actively employed in 
the discharge of his duty, and to tes- 
tify the high estimation in which they 
hold his talents, character and services ; 
and to this end do therefore resolve 
that a marble monument, with an in- 
scription expressing the sentiments 
conveyed in this resolution, be erected 
at the expense of the Company, in the 
aiish church of St. George, Blooms- 
ury, the place of his interment, and 
that the Court of Directors, be re- 
quested to take measures for carrying 
the same into effect.'^ 

The hon. Proprietor after handing 
his motion up to the Chair, sat down 
amid.Ht loud and general approbation. 

Sin Charles Forbes.—I can assure 
the Court that I avail myself of the 
honour which has been allowed me of 
seconding the motion Just proposed, 
with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
sati-sfartion. No man could more sin- 
cerely lament the loss which the Com- 
pany has sustained in the death of Mr. 
Grant than I do, and no man can more 
warmly support any measure having for 
its object to record the high sense vmich 
this Court must entertain of Uk: merits 
of thathonoiirableindividual. After the 
very able and most int^sting manner 
in which the question hat been brought 
before the Court, I should but waste 
your time were I to endeavour to reca- 
pitulate any part of the services per- 
formed by Mr. Grant, which have been 
already so well stated by my hon. 
friend. I cannot, however, content 
myself with simply seconding the reso- 
lution, but must beg to be permitted to 
offer a few, and but a few observa- 
tions. It was my lot to be opposed to 
Mr. Grant on a very important ques- 
tion, whirli has been alluded to in the 
speech of my hon. friend. We difiTered 
on that question It is true ; but I never 
rose to oppose Mr. Grant without 
being impressed with a sense of my 
own inferiority, and of his power and 
abilities. Mr. Grant was a man of 
whom it might justly be said, that the 
more you knew of him the more you 
admired him* Previously t^nOranV 
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entrance into Parliament, I was not so 
well acquainted with his character as 
1 afterwards became. 1 always, in 
Parliament, expressed niy just auniira- 
llon of his talents and eloquence on 
every occasion on which he spoke. 1 
subsequently, however, had full oppor* 
tunity of observing his character. I 
have repeatedly had occasion to speak 
to him within the walls of this house, 
and 1 always found him most acces- 
sible, and ready to pay attention to 
cveiy lhin^ which I had to offer. — 
1 may have left him disappointed, but 
never dissatisfied. 1 think that, with- 
out exception, he was tlic most sincere, 
candid, and down-ri»ht man I ever 
met with. {Hear.) He was not a man 
to amuse you with professions of good 
intenttons, when he did not shicerely 
entertain them. If his opinion weie 
favourable to a rase which was submit- 
ted to him, lie would speak out fairly, 
and avow it at once ; but he would, 
at the same time, candhlly state any 
objections which presented themselves 
to his mind, and conclude by assuring 
)ou of bis support. No man could 
say, that when Mr. (I rant bad given 
Ills, word, he ever disappointed him. 
He was, I know, considered a severe 
man in the performance of bis duty. 1 
believe that he was most rigidly severe 
in the execution of his duty; but it 
was a just severity. It was his piiii- 
ciple to reward every man according 
to his merits, in order to give a stimu- 
lus for the faithful disohaige of duty. 
By his strict adherence to t1iat,he may, 
on some occasions, have diawii duwii 
animadversions on himself; hut no man 
ever posscsslM a more feciiiig heait 
than Mr. Urant. No man could regret 
more than he did, tlic necessity of ex- 
ercising that severity wliick his public 
duty compelled him to use. 1 speak 
this advisedly, for I liad many oppor- 
tunities of knowing his kind feelings 
and heiiovolent disposition. In proof 
of tills, 1 need only rel’er to hU con- 
duct ill tlie distributioh of pntriyi- 
age, and appeal to the many widows 
and orphans in various parts of the 
country, who acknowledge him their 
benefactor. 1 am afraid that many will 
most bitterly feel his loss. I cannot 
better conclude than by repeating that 
Mr. Glrant was nil that iiiy hon. friend 
has described him to have been: he 
was — 

' An liunvit man— the noblest work of God.'* 
{Loud apptauso.) 

Tlic Hon. Mr. £LPiiiNmMEtboa|ht 


the motion which had been made that 
day the most invidious that had ever 
been brought before the Court. He 
also considered it fraught witli incon- 
venience; for if it were carried, there 
was no knowing how many more of the 
same kind tlie^ would be called upon to 
entertain. If their predecessors, who 
seemed to have been wiser men than 
they (the present Court) were, had 
adopted such a motion, there would 
not by this time be a churchyard 
within twenty miles of London that 
would not have been filled with statues 
ill honmir of prsonsconncctcd with the 
Company, {near.) The Company had 
existed about 100 years, and during 
that time iiMiiy cinineut men had been 
comprised among the niimber of their 
servants; yet there were no statues 
erected in honour of them. Their 
prcdecci>.sors wcic wiser than those 
v\lio had succeeded them; they saw 
the inconvenience which would re- 
sult from such a course as that wliicli 
had that day been proposed, and 
therefore w isely abstained from adopt- 
ing it. He had, by llie favour of the 
Pioprietor.H, sal in the Court of Di- 
reclois, for at least thirty-six years, 
and dining that period he had known 
as able and as hoaoiirablc men as the 
Lite Mr. Grant engaged in the direc- 
tion of their afiairs. He did not mean 
to cast any letlectlon on Mr. Grant, 
but lie did think, that li* the Court 
granted lionoiirs to him which they had 
withheld oiii others equally deserving, 
they would be drav^iiig an invidious 
distinction. It bud always been con- 
sidered a great bonoiir to liave a vote 
of thanks from that Court, and even 
that was never granted hut fur some 
special service, not for general merits. 
No special ground had been shown in 
support of the proposition which had 
been made. The hon. mover, how- 
ever, in bis speech had mentioned se- 
veral cireiimstances which he supposed 
to redound to Mr. GranCs honour. 
Ihc Marquess Cornwallis, it seemed, 
had patronized Mr. Grant. His Lord- 
ship certainly was a very worthy and 
respectable man, hut he could not cou' 
ceive why the possession of his friend- 
ship should entitle any man to have a 
statue raised to his memory. {Hear!) 
I'hen it was said, too, tliat the Marquess 
was accustomed to call Mr. Grant, 
honest Charles Grant.” Well, was 
it so uncommon f or one of their Direc- 
tors to be honest? ( //ear, and a laugh.) 
They ought to believe all men honest 
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until they were proved to be otherwise. 
Let hon. proprietors look around them, 
and they would find that 9U the sea* 
tiies in tlieir Court amoimted only to 
^ix. They were erected in honour of 
.Mich men as Clive, Pocock, and Coote, 
->men to whose services the Company 
were deeply indebted. They were the 
very men who had gained them tlieir 
posUssions. To Lord Clive they owed 
the acquisition o£ Bengal ; his statue 
very properly stood there. There was 
likevi ise the statue of Lord Cornwallis, 
to uhom the Company ucre indebted 
for the preservation of their empire. 
The statue of Warren Hastings was 
the last which had been placed in that 
Court, and the services of that indivU 
dual, under the most arduous and diffi- 
cult cireumstance.s, rendered such an 
honour justly due to his memory. But 
what comparison could be drawn be- 
tween Mr. Grant, qr any other Direc- 
tor, and the men he had just mention- 
ed ( They had all performed special 
.services. A good deal had been said 
respecting Mr. Grant’s general ser- 
vices, but no special service had been 
pointed out. As a Director, he was 
only one of a body who w utched zeal- 
ously and carefully over the interests 
of the Company. Some of the mem- 
bers of that body might, perhaps, ap- 
ply their shoulders to the wheel with 
gi eater strength than others, but still 
it was impelled by the collective force 
of the whole body. He believed that 
not one of the gentlemen who had been 
the means of bringing forward the mo- 
tion had a greater regard for Mr. 
Grant than he (Mr. Elphinstone) had, 
although he often ditiered with him, 
but he would nevertheless oppose the 
motion to the utmost of his power, as 
inconsiderate, invidious, and very in- 
judicious, and as calculated, if it were 
carried, to create a great deal of 
trouble, inconvenience, and dissatis- 
faction. He felt that by his opposition 
to the motion he was placed in a very 
invidious situation, because it would 
he regarded as a personal question. 
But, thank God ! he bad courage to 
look such considerations in the face, 
when hOx knew that he was honestly 
discharging his duty. No man, he was 
sure, could have felt a greater regard 
for Mr. Grant than he did ; but at that 
moment there was a gentleman in that 
room who was an older Director than 
Mr. Grant, and there were others who 
had performed special services, with 
^bicn the Proprietors were not ac- 


quainted. If- the motion before the 
Conrt were carried, statues must like- 
wise be erected to those individuals. 

Mr. Dixon.— Some time hencei 1 
hope. (Cnes rf order.) 

Mr. Elphinstone continued. He 
did not wish to part with any of his 
friends; perhaps he (Mr. E.) should 
himself be the first to depart from this 
life. With many of the gentlemen who 
had brought forward the motion be had 
the honour to be acquainted. He would 
advise them to withdraw the motion; 
but, at all events, if they refused to do 
so,’ he trusted that the Court would 
consult its future ea.se and convenience 
by rejecting it. The friends of the mo- 
tion might perhaps feet themselves in an 
awkward situation, if they withdrew the 
motion after having brought it forward; 
but he would suggest a course of pro- 
ceeding which would relieve them n^m 
their embarrassment, and without com- 
mitting the Company, enable them to 
effect the object they bad in view. In 
the same newspaper in which he bad 
read the reipiisitiou for calling the 
Court, lie liad seen an advertisement 
from the first law vers In the country, 
calling a public MTeetiiig, to take into 
consideration tlie propriety of erecting 
a statue to the late Lord Erskine, 
VI hose memory must be dear to every 
British bosom. Why did not the friends 
of Mr. Grant follow so good an ex- 
ample? He would have them call a 
public meeting, and he was certain that 
they would get as good a statue as they 
could expect to obtain from tiic Com- 
pany. Such a proceeding would do 
more honour to the memory of Mr. 
Grant than the proceeding which had 
been adopted ; tor great as the num- 
bers w'ere who were then present, they 
did not form a tenth part of ffie Com- 
pany, and some special service ought 
to be brought forward to satisfy the 
absent Proprietors. He was no orator; 
if he were, he could have said more 
against the motion than his hon. friend 
had said for it: but he wished the 
Court to weigli it well in all its bear- 
ings, to consider the many evils which 
would result from it, and then he was 
sure that they would reject it, {Cheen.) 

Mr. Hume was happy that the 
hon. Director had preceded him, be- 
cause it had sparea him tlie necesiitv 
of making several observations which 
he had intended to address to the 
Court; but at the same time, tlie 
question was one upon which he felt it 
necessary to deliver his sentUnents. 
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He could assure his hon. friends, the 
mover and seconder of the (notion, 
that in what he was about to say, he 
did not wish to make use of one ex- 
pression derogating from the respect 
which they were so anxious to pay to 
the character of the deceased Director, 
or that was caloiilatcd to give pain to 
any of his friends. But in saying this, 
he felt that he had a higher ana more 
important duty to perform, than that 
of paying respect to the memory of 
any individual. The friends of Mr. 
Grant did not seem to have attended 
to, or given due weight to this circum- 
stance: that it was incumbent enlarge 
public bodies, as the hon. Director had 
{nst stated, to consider what had been 
the practice of their predecessors. 
What had been the practice of that 
Court during the last century upon si- 
milar occasions? If they turned to the 
records they would not And a solitary 
instance of any Director having been 
honoured after his death in the man- 
ner now proposed with respect to Mr. 
Grant. He lioped, therefore, that the 
Court would consider well what would 
be the effects of the precedent’which 
wonld be established by the adoption 
of the motion. He begged to call 
hit hon. friends' attention to this 
point: that in describing the character 
of a public man, no attempt should 
be made to create a higher opinion of 
him than his conduct merited. It was 
as improper unjustly to elevate, as 
it was to detract from, the character 
of any man. The gentlemen who had 
introduced the motion to the Court 
had broken through this rule, which 
ought invariably to be observed. His 
hon. friend had quite mistaken the 
claims which the late Director had to 
the gratitude of the Court ; but before 
he touched upon that point, he must 
observe that, when one member of a 
corporate body was elevated above his 
colleagues, by being made the object 
of particular rewards^ a degree of in- 
justice were done to his coadjutors, un- 
less it was for some separate and in- 
dividual service. Was it right to 
bestow on Mr. Grant honours which 
none of his predecessors, though pos- 
sessing equal claims to such distinc- 
tion, had received? His hon. friend 
had stated certain services as the spe- 
cific grounds for the motion. He would 
examine separately the statements of 
bis hon. iViend, and if he could satisfy 
the Court that they could not be sub- 
stantiated, he imagined that the Court 


would have litUe difficulty in rejeedug 
the proposition, or that, at least, they 
would not come to a hasty decision 
upon it. He entreated the Court to re- 
flect before they consented to the mo- 
tion, which would, he was persuaded, 
be the origin of much evlj. He thought 
that if, as in some other instances, a 
meeting of Proprietors had been called 
to consider the proposition which had 
been submitted to the Court, those 
who felt themselves called upon by 
their public duty to oppose the mo- 
tion might have now been spared an 
unpleasant task. He wonld admit 
that Mr. Grant had performed his 
duty as a Director faithfully and ho- 
nourably to the best of bis ability; 
but he would ask his friend whether, 
by giving particular honours to Mr. 
Grant, and withholding them from 
other Directors, he did not leave it to 
be inferred that their conduct was 
not equally meritorious? He would 
now proceed to examine the grounds 
which his hon. friend had adduced for 
departing from tlie usual custom in 
the ca.^e of Mr. Grant, and he would 
not bring forward one objection, but 
what arose out of the speech of the 
hon. mover. First, it was said that 
Mr. Grant was favourably considered 
by the Marquess Cornwallis. That 
was no ground for this Court dis- 
tinguishing him above other indi- 
viduals. If the Court were to look 
over the history of those persons who 
had served them faithfully in India, 
they might select the names of fifty gen- 
tlemen who had received the highest 
approbation from Governors-gcneral 
for services performed to the Company 
and the country, for whom no statues 
were asked. With respect to the next 
ground which was stated, he must say 
that his hon. friend had quite misun- 
derstood the proceedings which took 
place respecting the smpping affairs 
of the Company. He wonld show that 
it never was in the contemplation of 
this Court, that Mr. Grant had any 
claim to their thanks on that account. 
He would show, by the records of the 
Court, who were the individuals who 
reformed the shipping system. He 
would show, that those individuals re- 
ceived a vote of thanks for their ex- 
ertions, whilst Mr. Grant's name was 
not mentioned ; from which it might be 
inferred that his services were not then 
considered worthy of that honour. His 
hon. friend seemed to consider that Mr. 
Grant was the individual who bronght 
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about that important change in the 
shipping 4epartment—a most impor- 
tant change he agreed it was. But it 
might be seen by documents on the 
table t^t in 1790 it was proved, that 
if the change afterwards effected had 
then taken place, there would have 
been a saving up to that vear, in freight 
alone, of 10,200,0001. If such a calcula- 
tion had been made, so far back as 1 790, 
vtithout Mr. Grant having any thing to 
do with it, the friends ot that gentle- 
man had no right now to demand 
exclusive honours for him. Indeed 
so far back as 1773 the shipping affairs 
of the Company attracted considera- 
ble attention, and great abuses in the 
system were brought to light by a 
secret committee, at which Mr. Dundas 
presided. In 1781 the shipping com- 
mittee reported that such had been the 
combination of the ship owners, that 
tlie Company were compelled to pay 
whatever tliev pleased to demand for 
freiglil : and in 1786 Mr. Anthony 
Hroiigli offered to supply all the ship- 
ping the Company might want, at 
about tlirce-fonrtlis the amount which 
they theirpaid. In 1790, the calculation 
to which he had before alluded was laid 
on the table by Sir David Scott, who 
received but a poor return for his 
labours. That calculation attracted 
the attention of his honourable friend, 
Mr. Handle Jackson, who first moved 
for the printing of ail the papers re- 
lative to the shipping question, and 
til at was the commencement of the 
Micccssfnl struggle to put down the 
iiiiipping combination. The motion for 
tlic printing of the papers was carried ; 
and those documents disclosed a scene, 
he wonld not say of fraud, because the 
ship owners had a right to got the 1)est 
price they could, but of extravagant 
expenditure, for which the Company 
was severely ceusiired. The success 
of Mr. Jackson's motion was the first 
step towards the accomplishment of 
that reform for which they were now 
called upon to reward Mr. Grant. In 
1702 Mr. Fiot made a motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. Jackson, and to 
his (Mr. Hume's) surprise, considering 
fhe statilbf the Court, carried, to the 
effect, that, owing to the improper 
luanner in which the affairs of the 
Company were carried on, a higher 
price w«s paid for fteightage than was 
necessary. In 1703 a similar motion 
was carried. In the same year a com- 
munication was made to the Com- 
pany by Mr. Ppndtf, then in the 


Board of Control, pointing ont the ne- 
cessity df some, reform in the shipping 
affairs. At length, on the 6th of April, 
1703, Mr. Henchman moved, and the 
Court adopted a resolution declaratory 
of tlie advantages resultina from a sys- 
tem of public contract. Mr. Grant did 
not enter into the Direction until 1794. 
therefore it was evident that he had 
no share in the change which was 
effected, of which, however, it was now 
attempted to give him the exclusive 
honour. Mr. Grant’s rapid elevation 
to a seat in the Direction had been 
alluded to. His progress was certainly 
much more speedy than was the case 
at present with others in a similar 
situation. There was not then so 
much canvassing, so much pgrty work; 
parties did not then unite to get a cer- 
tain set of men in, to the exclusion of 
all others. (Loud applaiise,) But let his 
election have been ever so rapid, that 
was no reason for this Court erecting 
a statue to him. On the 10th of March, 
1790, Lord Kinuaird, who took a 
warmer interest in the affairs of the 
Company than my honourable friend 
(Mr. D. Kinuaird) at present takes, 
though not 1 hope warmer than he will 
hereafter take, moved at a General 
Court of Proprietors a vote of tlianks 
to Mr. Jackson, Mr. Fiot, and Mr. 
Henchman, for their zeal and perse- 
verance in promotini^ the change in the 
shipping s) stem, which had so essen- 
tially advanced the interests of the 
Company. This was two years after 
Mr. Grant had been in the Directiuiu 
and yet no man stood up in Court and 
said that Mr. Grant deserved to be 
included in the vote of thanks ; a cir- 
cumstance which was the more re- 
markable, as the name of Mr. Fiot was 
added to the vote in Court, the vote 
originally having extended only to 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Henchman. It 
Mr. G rant had been known to have used 
those exertions in the reform of the 
shipping, on which his claim to the ho- 
nour now proposed to his memory was 
stated to rest, wonld not some proprietor 
have proposed to include him In the vote 
of thanks in 1790 f But that not having 
been done, it was fair to infer that he 
took no part in the business, and there- 
fore that the Court ought not now to 
be called upon to grant the motion 
upon that ground. At the same time 
he was willing to admit, that after 
Mr. Grant gained a seat in the Direo« 
tion, he ably assisted Sir D. Scott In 
opposing the efforts made by the ship 
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owners ; for they did not die easily. 
{A laugL) For that opposition he de- 
served credit, but he only a^ted in 
conjunction with other Directors. The 
next point upon which it was proposed 
to rest the motion was, tliat when Lord 
Wellesley went out to India some per- 
son offered Mr. Grant a scat in the Su- 
preme Council. It was impossible that 
the Court could form any opinion of that 
transaction, unless they were put in 
possession of the reasons w hich caused 
that offer to be made to Mr. Grant. 
Why were they not stated? The 
fourth ground was, the part which Mr. 
Grant took in the in(iuiry into the 
abuses of patronage. He admitted 
that Mr, Grant had done his doty in 
that Instamie. But was he the first to 
move for the investigation in that 
Court? No. It w’as another honour- 
able Director now in the Court who first 
brought the subject before them, and 
who never abandoned it till the abuse 
was done away. Rut had the xeal of the 
the late Director exiended so far as to 
induce him to set Ids face against those 
persons who had been connected with 
those abuses ? Guitc the contrniy. He 
could name a Director w ho, upon being 
asked some questions in the course of 
the investigation, vefused to answer, 
on the ground that by so doing he 
would criminate himself; and yet, 
when the. next annual election came, 
Mr.Grant signed the House-list, recom- 
mending that very individual for re- 
election. He could say a great deal 
more on that suliject, but he w ould pur- 
posely abstain from doing so. The 
next ground upon which the Court was 
asked to bestow a mark of their appro- 
bation of Mr. Grant’s conduct really 
surprised him : it was because he had 
been chiefly instrumental to the esta- 
blishment of the Home College. That 
Mr. Grant was the principal author of 
that undertaking he would admit. Hut 
was Mr. Grant the origin of the .system 
of educating the servants of the Com- 
pany to be employed in India ? By no 
means. It was Lord Wellesley who 
first commenced that useful work, by 
establishing a college at Fort William ; 
and the college in England was very 
generally believed to have been esta- 
blished rather in opposition to that 
founded in India liy Lord Welle.sley. 
He assented to oil that could be .saiil 
as to the benefits of education ; and 
by promoting that, he believed the 
Company took tlie surest means of 
promoting the interests of all con- 


cernod with India. But was it neces- 
sary to have u college to furnish in- 
striictioii except in tljo.se hranche.s of 
Oriental literature, witli which it was 
necessary that persons about toproceed 
to India in the serv.ee of the Company 
shall be acquainted ? Opinions were 
divided on that point, but he tlionglii 
that the balance was against the col- 
lege. And whilst he admitted that a 
nioial and pious education was the 
only foundation of the happiness of 
man, he would still ask, whether mo- 
rality and piety had been much at- 
tended to in the college? (/fear, hear.) 
It would have been better if that point 
had not been touched upon by the 
honourable mover; for if any person 
was answerable for the election which 
had led to all tlie disturbances in the 
college, it was the late Director. The 
sixth gi''oiind which Itad been stated for 
Uie motion, was the exertions of Mr. 
Grant on the occasion of the applica- 
tion to Parliament for pecuni^y re- 
lief to the Company ; and, the whole 
credit of the sucressfnl issue of that ap- 
plication was also given to Mr. Grant. 
Ill his(i\lr. Hume’s) opinion, Mie Com- 
pany, upon that occasion, did not ask 
a favour, but aright, from the Govern- 
ment. The Court might faiily have said,' 
“ We have made exerlions to extend 
the power of Great Britain, we have 
been .successful, but by our efforts wc 
have brought ourselves into temporary 
difficulties, and we call upon yon to 
conn* forwani and assist us,” At the 
time that tliat application wmh made to 
Parliament, Mr.Grant was either chair- 
man or deputy-chairman ; and it was 
usual for tiio.se officers to manage all 
such affairs of the Company. That ac- 
counted for Mr. Grant’s activity on the 
occasion. Had he not been in that situa- 
tion, he would probably have had as 
little to do with the question as him- 
self. (A lau^h.) Viewing Mr. Grant’s 
conduct in that light, he had done no 
more than liis duty. The same ob- 
servations wouhl apply to all Mr. 
Grant’s conduct in i'arliamcnt. It 
was expected that^s a member of the 
Diieetion, he should take a p^t in all 
discussions relative to the Company. 
He now came to the iiiliject of the re- 
newal of the ('barter; and he wished 
that he could hide from himself the 
conviction that Mr. Grant’s conduct 
on that occasion had increased the dif- 
lictilties with wliich the Company had 
to (contend. He might refer to every 
.speech and paper which then proceeded 
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Irom Mr« Grant, to prove that the view 
which he took ot‘ his conduct was fully 
warranted by facts. Government, in 
the first instance, offered to the Com* 
pany the whole of the China trade~alt 
that they required was, that the Com* 
pany should allow British merchants 
to participate in the trade to the Indian 
Presidencies, which experience had 
proved that they (the Company) could 
not keep, and of a great part of which 
the Americans had possessed them* 
selves. Every thing worth having was 
conceded by Government to the Com- 
pany, and yet he (Mr. H.) stood almost 
alone in the support which he gave to 
the reasonable proposals of Govern- 
ment. {Hear.) He invited hon. Pro- 
prietors to look back to the debates 
which took place at that period, both 
in that Court and in Parliament, and 
to decide whose predictions had been 
verified. Mr. Grant had prognosti- 
cated that the opening of the trade 
would ruin India. The commerce of 
India had increased ; British merchants 
had driven the Americans out of the 
trade, who before carried on one-half of 
it ; and the benefits of the Indian trade 
were now enjoyed by Enjjiand alone« 
(Hear, hear.) The opposition which 
Mr. Grant formed on that occasion, 
was fortunately not successful ; but 
it created all the unpleasant feeling 
which at that time existed between the 
Government and the. Company. How 
unfit did the conduct of Mr. Grant ap- 
pear to be selected as it had been for 
distinguished approbation, when com- 
pared with that of Sir Francis Baring or 
Sir Hugh Inglis. In 1793, Sir F. Bar- 
ing was thanked for his services ; and so 
high was the opinion which his brother 
Directors entertained of his character 
and abilities, that when he was going 
out of the Direction by rotation, they 
asked him to continue to afford them 
his assistance. Perhaps tiic Court 
might recollect that he (Mr. H.) had 
the honour to pay a similar mark of 
respect to Sir Hugh Inglis, when he was 
about to leave the chair, by moving, 
that as he was so well aennainted with 
the transactions of' the Company, he 
would CMtinue to give them his assist- 
ance. That motion was unanimously 
agreed to. Whf should a statue be 
raised in honour of Mr. Grant, who, to 
Hay the most, did no more than tliose 
celebrated men to whom no such mark 
of respect had been paid ? {Hear.) It 
was sud Aat Mr. Grant was an honest 
man. He did not mean to deny the 
Oritnt.HarMfVal.X. 


correctness of that description; but if 
the motion were agreed to on that 
ground, it would be declaring that he 
was the only honest man in the service 
of the Company. (Hear, and cries of No.) 
If he (Mr. H.) were to agree to the mo- 
tion, he should consider that he was 
inconsistent if he did not propose that 
monuments should also be raised in 
honour of Sir F. Baring and Sir Hugh 
Inglis. There would, however, be this 
difference between the case of Mr. 
Grant and that of his predecessors, 
namely, that they possessed the re- 
corded thanks of the Court in their 
favour, whilst no honour of this kind 
could be pointed out in support of Mr. 
Grant's claim. It was said, that Mr. 
Grant had faithfully an^ ably dis- 
charged his duty. He believed that 
Mr. Grant had acted honestly for the 
good of the Company; but when he ac- 
corded that, he would maintain that 
the Court, by giving honours to him 
which they had not bestowed on otlier 
persons in a similar situation, would 
leave it to be inferred that those per- 
sons had not falthfiilly performed tneir 
duty. Much had been said about Mr. 
Grant’s honest intentions and pure 
motives. But there were indivimiala 
at present in the Direction whose ho- 
nour and integrity could not be sur- 
passed. How then could the Court re- 
fuse statues to them if they voted one 
for Mr. Grant? {Hear.) He trusted 
that the good sense of the Court would 
reject the motion. If it were carried, 
it would be casting a firebrand into 
the Court. {Hear, hear.) It would open 
a door to perpetual disputes. Statuea 
would be voted to tliis or that indivi- 
dual, accordingly as one party or ano- 
ther obtained predominance. {Hear^ 
hear.) He (Mr. Hume) bad often been 
considered a firebrand in public meet- 
ings (a laugh) ; but it was never his wish 
to tlirow a bone of contention amongst 
public men. (^Henr.) He would, how^ 
ever, always interfere where he could, 
to prevent improprieties; be did sa 
then, and he was content to take upon 
himself all the odium such a line of 
conduct might excite. An allusion had 
been made to the productions of Mr. 
Grant’s pen. He was sorry that his 
hon. friend had rested any part of Mr, 
Grant’s merits on his publications. He 
(Mr. H.) could not approve of the ob- 
ject of most of his papers. He would, 
however, leave it to time to decide upon . 
those productions. His hon. friend bad 
spoken of the power of public opinion: it 
X 
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was indeed powerful, and operated as 
a check where laws could not control. 
But public opinion was a doiihle^dged 
weapon, and his hon. friend had used 
it only in one way. He had said, that 
it would be an act of severity to refuse 
to IV^r. Grant his just reward. All the 
acts of that Court should be imjpartial, 
and pioceed on public (grounds; but 
could that be said to be the case, if they 
heaped honours iipen one inutvidual 
which they had withheld fiom others, at 
least equally deserving; ? He could name 
))6rsons who had been treated with mure 
severity, by having withheld from them 
rewards to which they were entitled. 
Had a n<t|de Marquess, who had lately 
returned from liulia, received those re- 
wards whicki even luiblic opinion had 
assigned to him? {near.) lie could, if 
it were necessary, show that great injus- 
tice had been done on other occa.sions. 
To draw an invidious comparison be- 
tween Mr. Grant and other individuals, 
would beget feelings which he should 
re|j;retto see introduced into that Court. 
With respect to precedent, who could 
tell what might be the consequences, if 
the motion were carried? If it were 
agreed tq on Uie ground of Mr, Grant’s 
faithful and honourable conduct, the 
Court could not refuse to erect a statue 
to every future Director; for he trusted 
that they never would have one who 
woiihl not discharge his dut) honourably 
and faithfully, {lu'ar.) In that ca.se the 
practice would lose its value as a niaik 
of distinction, because every Director 
would expect to have his monument as 
a matter of course, and all the niches 
of the Court would soon be filled with 
.statues. On the whole, he was of opi- 
nion that the best course which could 
be pursued with respect to the present 
motion, would be to po-stpone it. The 
Court would be placed in an unpleasant 
situation, if it weie compelled to meet 
the proposition with a direct negati>e. 
The wording of the motion was very 
singular: it was proposed to give the 
thanks of the Court to Mr. Grant, for 
his “ strenuous exertions in Parliament 
and elsewhere,” &c, B'hy not mention 
particularly his servioes in that Court ? 
When the matter was so generally 
stated, It was impossible for any man 
to form an accurate opinion ot Mr. 
Grant’s conduct in all the capacities in 
which he had acted, without having the 
necessary documents before him. If it 
were intended to found the motion on his 
conduct as a Director, the Court weie 
destitute of facts upon which to form 


their judgment. In that case the motion 
should have originated with the Court 
of Directors, who had the best means 
of knowing Mr. Grant’s conduct whilst 
among them, and had documents to pro- 
ceed upon; but the Court of Proprietors 
possessed not such advantages.^ On all 
those grounds he was of opinion that 
there was no just reason for the motion. 
He had accordingly prepared an amend- 
ment, which pointed out what appeared 
to him by far the safest course of pro- 
ceeding. He did not think that the cha- 
racter of the deceased Director had been 
properly consulted in the motion sub- 
mitted to the Court. He had heard 
many doubts expressed as to the policy 
and prudence oi the proceeding. Many 
gentlemen, he knew, intended to give 
a direct negative to the question: but 
in his opinion the adoption of .his 
amendment, would be the most deli- 
cate mode of getting rid of the mo- 
tion. The hon. Proprietor concluded 
by moving the following amendment; — 

“ That whilst this Court willingly 
recogni.se and record the real and assi- 
duity with which the late Mr. Charles 
Grant performed, during twenty -uine 
years, the duties of a Director of this 
Company, they consider it a question 
requiring more mature con.sidcrntiqn, 
whether there are sufficient ground.s for 
di.stinguishing him from his honourable 
coadjiiloiw, or whether it be expedient 
to establish a precedent of granting 
po.sthumous honours to all who shall 
faithfully fulfil the duties of that im- 
portant station. That therefore, this 
Court deem it expedient to postpone 
lo a futuie day, the consideration of the 
proposition, now submitted to them.” 

Mr. G.vhagan seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Twining felt some Mtitaon in 
offering him.self to the notice of the 
Court, not because he experienced any 
wavering of opinion with respect to 
the subject which they were summoned 
to take into consideration, but from a 
very different reason; namely, mistrust 
of lii.s own ability to do justice to so 
important and delicate a question. He 
regretted that it was not in his power 
to offer such observations as weie 
worthy the attention of so numerous 
and respectable an aMerobly as be then 
had the honour to address; but he 
was encouraged to submit a few obser- 
vations by several circiimslances. He 
could not forget that the hon. Director 
whose loss they lamented, was the ap- 
pioved and beloved friend of one 
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whose opinions had always been the 
guide of his ^Mr. Twining's) conduct 
through life. Before he proceeded 
further, he felt it necessary to declare 
that it never was in the contemplation 
of any gentleman who signed the re- 
quisition for making the Court special, 
that in proposing to give a testimony 
of their approbation of Mr. (Irant .s 
conduct, they were doing any thing in 
tlie shape of drawing an invidious com- 
parison between his talents and ser- 
vices, and those of any other individual 
who preceded or was coeval with him. 
Without intending to draw any compa- 
risons whatever, it was supposed that 
a fair examination of Mr. Grant's con- 
duct, was sufficient to warrant the 
proceeding which had been that day 
proposed. The Requisitionists consi- 
dered that the best memorial which a 
man could enjoy, was the approbation 
of those witli whom he had acted. But 
altliough the virtues of an individual 
iniglu be engraven on the hearts of his 
surviving fi lends, such a lecord was 
but temporary. The time would soon 
come when all tliose wdio knew the 
virtues of Mr. Grant, would be no 
more. But by erecting a monument, 
the Court would hold up to future ages 
the example of a man having received 
that flattering mark of distinction for 
the impoitant and hnnoiirablu services 
which he had performed tor more than 
half a century, (//car, hear.) It W'as 
that consideration which had caused 
the present proposition to be siilmiitted 
to the Court. W'ithout entering on 
ilie consideration of particular services, 
which might give rise to difference of 
opinion, sufficient had been done by 
Mr. Grant, to justify the ailoptlon of 
the proposition. It was useless to ex- 
pect a unknimous opinicii to prevail 
1 expecting every act of an individual in 
a situation in which he has to perform 
Important services. But he was of 
opinion, that in contemplating the 
general character of Mr. Grant, and 
his conduct on the leading points of 
his life, there will be found ample 
ground for consenting to the motion. 
If the Court be of opinion, that Mr. 
Grant’s general conduct was zealous 
and upright, and that he was devoted 
<0 the interests of the Company, they 
rould have little difficulty in satisfying 
themselves, that by acceding to the 
motion, they would do honour not only 
to the Company but to the country at 
large. That which perpetuated the 
memory of honest exertions, in what- 


ever situation of life, has a beneficial 
effect on the whole of tlie community 
He thought that there was much of 
feeling as well as judgment in the 
motion, which afforded them an oppor* 
tunity of expressing their attaclimcnt 
to the late Director. He might say 
with the poet— 

Slultis ille bonis flrbilii occidit. 

His death was almost sudden ; the most 
awful manner in which death, at all 
times awful, could approach. Death 
visited mankind under various circum- 
stances ; sometimes it snatched away 
youth in the first dawn of ho^iefiil genius 
— some were stricken by it in the midst 
of a course of folly and profligacy, 
whilst others it swept away in the 
midst of Clinic. Happily, the case of 
the individual whom tliev lamented was 
not like any of those ; he died mature, 
in years and ripe in virtue; that circum- 
stance ought to snflen the pangs wiilcli 
his frieiuis eoiihl not but feel for his 
loss, but it was also a consideration 
which should endear him to tlieir me- 
mory. The motion, if carried, would 
not cause any great expense to the 
Company, aiul it did not pledge those 
who snppoiied it to the approval of any 
particular act wliich Mr. Grant had 
committed. It was natural that there 
should be some difference of opinion 
with respect to some points of his con- 
duct, but be should have hoped that 
there was sufficient prominent good to 
have secured unanimity on Umt occa- 
sion. He deenly regretted the opposi- 
tion which had been offered to the mo- 
tion. It had been suggested that the 
motion should be witlidrawn t lie sug- 
gested that the amendment should be 
withdrawn. {A]>\dause.'S 
Mr. Gahagajw said lliat the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the hon. 
Proprietor who spoke last induced him 
to rise, for the purpose, of saying a few 
words in support of the amendment, 
which he would not consent to have 
withdrawn. He gave the hon. Proprie- 
tor credit when he stati d, that those 
who had brought forward the motion 
never contemplated the idea of insti- 
tuting an invidious comparison between 
Mr. Grant ami other Directors ; but lie 
(Mr. G.) maintained that siieli would 
be the effect of tlie motion. The hon. 
Proprietor said that it was impossible 
to expect unanimous approbation of a 
public character ; hut that there was a 
sufficient quantity of prominent good 
in Mr. Grant’s conduct to justify the 
ere«ti(in of a statue In hu honourj 
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Whfct would the lion. Proprietor say, 
if he were to produce Mr. Grant’s aii- 
thoritv to refute that argument? He 
would do 80, if it were only to justify 
the vote which he intended to give. It 
was singular, that the first occasion on 
which the Court was called together 
«ince the statue of Warren Hastings 
had been placed in that room, was to 
vote a moniiinent to an individual who 
had opposed the erection of that very 
statue. He did not wish to excite iiii- 
])leasant feelings, but if the motion be- 
fore the Court were carried, and the 
two statues could be placed face to 
faca and become animated, m hat could 
Mr. Grant say for having opposed the 
honour which was otfered to Warren 
Hastings? (//cur, and a laugh.) He 
would now state to the Court what Mr. 
Grant had said on the motion for erect- 
ing a statue to Warren Hastings. Mr 
Grant had himself committed his obser- 
vations to paper. Mr. Grant had 
sjioken as folloMs : “Mr. Chairman 
— ^With the opinions 1 have long held 
respecting various measures of the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Hastings, the mo- 
tion, Sir, which ^ou have now proposed 
im|)oses a paiiitui task upon me. It is 
painful to diifer from many gentlemen 
with whom I live in friendship — painful 
to stand peiliups singular on such an 
occasion as this ; but 1 feel that 1 have 
no fair afternative. 1 ha\e not sought 
this occasion ; the question comes to 
me at my post ; I cannot deny m\ sen- 
timents ; I cannot abandon that post ; 
for I hold it not allowable for a public 
functionary to desert his place, and 
shrink from the perfonnance of what 
he deems his dut\ , because it may be 
an unpopular one. AUhoiigh m\ opi- 
nion of many of Mr. Hastings’s mea- 
.sures has been long settled, I have 
never been forward to express it — 
never have, I believe, expressed it in 
public till now. I never had any per- 
ionnl difference with that gentleman, 
nor any feeling of personal hostility to- 
wards him. I am tar from meaning to 
deny his talents, his good qualities, or 
his services in various instances; and, 
now that he is no more, I would rather 
not allude to his name, unless conform- 
ably to the old adage of saying nothing 
that is unfavourable of the <lead. But 
here I am not left an option ; the mea- 
sure now proposed is to decree, by a 

S ublic act, the erection of a statue in 
onour of Mr. Hastings. Thus to de- 
cree a itatue in honour of any person, 
goes to hold up that person to the ad- 


miration of the world j and to transmit 
a solemn testimony ot his pre-eminent 
excellence to all future ages. On the 
present occasion, the teims in which 
this act is proposed, * long, zealous, 
and successful services,’ will sanction 
at least the more prominent measures 
of ail administration ; and to be truly 
honourable to Mr. Hastings, must be 
supposed to sanction also, as wise and 
just, the principles, political and moral, 
involved in them. In such a testimony 
and such an act I feel myself utterly 
unable to join ; and as silence might 
imply concurrence, I am obliged ex- 
pressly to declare my dissent.” This 
was as powerful an argument as could 
he urged against the erection of a sta- 
tue to Mr. Grant, and it was from Mr. 
Grant’s own mouth. It appeared to 
him that the supporters of life motion 
were conscious of the weakness of the 
cfluse which they had undertaken, 
when they endeavoured to mix up Mr. 
Grant’s private virtues with his public 
sei vices. The Court had nothing to do 
w ith his private lile ; the place to reconI 
his private virtues was on the tablet of 
his tomb, and the hands which should 
inseribe (hem ought to be those of his 
own family. With respect to his public 
services, in many of the instances which 
had been alluded to he was simply a par- 
ticipator; and in others, perhaps, 
piiblie opinion was now against him, as 
in the ease of the opening of the trade. 
If the hon. Proprietor who had brought 
the question forward, founded Mr. 
Grant’s claim to the honour proposed 
oil his public services, It was neces- 
sary, .'iccording to Mr. Grant’s own 
standard, that they should be pre- 
eminent. Mr. Grant’s services were 
useful, he admitted, but not pre-emi- 
nent. He was of opinion, that the 
lion, mover had fiist begged the ques- 
tion, and then argued iipt^i it. He 
said that public opinion had a greater 
intliienee than judicial, legislative, or 
even mouaidiical power — that a per- 
son who misconducted himself would 
be crushed by its colossal weight, and 
he equally unable to bear his own 
thoughts or the looks of his fellow 
men. The language there was very 
good, but the argument was false. Did 
the hon. Proprietor recollect how many 
common-place ill-docrs (if he might 
use the phrase) theie were, who were 
never dragged before the bar of public 
opinion ; and who, because they do no 
pre-eminent evil, avoid having a mo- 
nument raised to their misdeeds. Then 
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to take the armament in the other way» 
liad ordinary meiit, conaisting in the 
mere observance of domestic duties, 
and the performance of services in the 
common routine of business, any claim 
to j)e distinguished by the erection of a 
statue? If that were the case, he (Mr. 
(;.)wasofopinion,wilh anhon.Birector, 
that we should have so many mural mo* 
niiments, thatno poet would ever again 
he able to write a beautitul '' Kicgy in 
a Country Churchyard !’' (Alau^h, and 
Hear,) It was very rarely that Par- 
liament deciced posthumous honours 
to individuals. They had voted a mo- 
nument to be erected in honour of the 
immortal Pitt. But let the Court con- 
sider tiie difl'erence between the case 
of Mr. Pitt and that of Mr. Giant. The 
toimer was Piime Minister— the /oms, 
caput and origo of the Administration. 
But was Mr. Grant all this ? Was he 
the origo of the Company’s system? 
Certainly not. It was confessed that 
he was only the coadjutor of others 
who perhaps deserved a gi eater share 
ot praise than himself. When the mo- 
iimiieiU was proposed to be erected to 
Mr. IMtt, Mr. Wyndham opposed it, 
•uul said, that although he would not 
hesitate to give ii monument to Nelson, 
or any other hero, respecting whoso 
merits there could be no (jueslion, yet 
he would not award that honour for 
political SCI vices* which must always 
lie a matter of dispute. \1 hen the 
Mar(|uessof Londonderiy proposed the 
I'lection of a iiionuinent to Lordlorn- 
w'lilhs, he observed, that it was a thing 
which ought not to he generally asked, 
hut only on the ground of some ax- 
tiemely distinguished service, lespect- 
ing which tlicie could be hut one com- 
mon opinion. Was that the case in the 
present instance ? On the contrary, 
M»me honoutahle members differed 
Irom tho> niover of the question upon 
etery point which he had brought for- 
waid in support of his proposition, and 
pailicttlarly in the instance of Hayley- 
buiy College. But if the motion weic 
carried in its present form, there would 
he something so o\ti emely incongi nous 
•n the result, that it would neutralize 
the intended effect. Was it proper that 
an honour which a great Company, like 
that to which Mr. Grant belonged, 
conferred upon one of its faithtiil ser- 
vants, should have to be sought for in a 
parish church ? He did not mean to 
detract from the sanctity of a parish 
eliurcli. Far from it. He hoped that 
bis Mmaius might lie in a parish 


church, as peaceful and undisturbed as 
those of the individual whose merits 
they were then discussing. But at the 
same time he was of opinion, that if a 
statue were to be given, a more appro- 
priate place for its reception might be 
found ttiaii a parish church. A place 
should be selected to secure its dnra- 
bility,in winch it would be co-diiralive, 
(if lie might use the phrase) with the 
nation itself. 

Dum itomus Cspitoli immobile laxiini 

A«‘C(ilet,iinperiuin(|ue piiter Roiuaiiua habebit. 

There was no precedent for such a pro- 
ceeding as that proposed. He wogld 
ask the supporters of the motion to pro- 
duce an instance in which a great pub- 
lic body had raised a momiment to one 
of its members in a parish clmrch. It 
there must be a statue, why not place 
itin the (piadranglc of Hayleybury Col- 
lege ? He trusted, however, that there 
would be no occasion to select a place 
for the reception of the monument, hut 
that none would be granted. He con- 
sidered the motion the result of amialde 
weakness and {mhlic imprudence. He 
would advise thesiippoiterslDf the ques- 
tion to withdraw it, and to raise a mor 
imiiieiit by private subscription, anu 
gel Cliantroy to ornament it. The inein- 
bei s of that Court, he was sure, would 
contril)iit(> munificently to the under- 
taking, on account of the private woitli 
of Mr. Grant, hut not on account of hi.H 
having perfoiined great services. 

Mr. Trsnt said, he was induced to 
1 ise in order to correct an error which 
the lion, mover of the amendment had 
fallen into,iespecting an iinpoi taut fact 
connected with the life and services of 
Mr. Grant. That lion. Proprietor had 
as.serted, that Mr. Gralit had proved 
liim.self the foe, rather than the friend, 
of education andiniprovcnienl in India. 
{Cries if ^0). The lion Ibopilelor had 
ceitaiiily said, tliat Mr. Grant was ad- 
verse to’theCollcge estahlislieil by Loid 
\\ ellesley in India, and that Ins motive 
for proposing a college in this country 
was to snbveit the former institution. 
He (Mr. T.) had the honour of being 
one of the members of the College 
founded by Loid Wellesley; and he 
could Ntate most positively, having at- 
tended to all that had taken place in 
that Court respecting Hayleybury' Col- 
lege, that it could not fairly be attii- 
buted to Mr. Grant, or any other mem- 
ber of the Direction, that hostility to the 
plans of Lord Wellesley for improving 
the minds of tlie individuals in the Com- 
pany’s service in India, was the cause 
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of the foandation of Hayleybnry Col- 
lege. He would be guilty of an egre- 
gious breach of his dutv, if he did not 
attempt to vindicate the character of 
that eminent individual (Mr. Grant) so 
far as regarded that uoint, and to oflfer 
his humble tribute or applause and ad- 
miration of his conduct, in every thing 
connected with the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of the population of 
India. Forty years ago, Mr. Burke 
said, that jf the British Empire in the 
East were shaken to the ground by a 
sudden convulsion in India, no trace 
w^uld remain there of civilized man 
except the tracks of his desolating 
waVs.’* There was a time when tlie 
only reply they would have made to this 
reproach was, 

■ " hno opprohrla noblg, 

Et potnlue dici, et non potuiiie rerelli. 
Now, however, M r. Bu rke’s observation 
was no longer applicable to the state of 
India. Happiness, education, and iin- 
provcmcnt, marked the growth of the 
British power in India. That important 
cliange was chiefly to be attributed to the 
exertions of Mr.Grant. On his (Mr.T.>) 
oiiittinglndia, he was instructed to seek 
for the co-operation of persons in this 
country in the work of education. He 
knew that Mr. Grant was alive to the 
interests of the people oflndia, and he 
applied to him for his assistance, which 
was granted most cordially and most 
readily, ^e agreed with Mr. Grant, 
in thinking that it was better for young 
men to lie completed in what was called 
their English education before they 
w’eiit to India; and that they shonliil 
not commence their college education in 
Bengal, except for the purpose of in- 
struction in the native languages. He 
did not, however, mean to say, that he 
approved of every thing which had been 
done on the subject ot education ; but 
so far from Mr. Grant having been op- 
posed to any plan for improving the in- 
tellectual condition of the Company's 
servants, he was, throiighont his whole 
life, a most active, zealous, and efficient 
friend of that object. With respect to 
the general question before t|ic Court, 
he thought that, If there were no pre- 
cedent tor the motion, U was quite time 
that one should be established. He 
agree<l that other persons had deserved 
the mark of distinction which was pro- 
posed to Mr. Grant, equally with that 
individual; but if they had neglected 
to dojnstice to those persons on former 
oceasions, they might still do justice, 
though taray, t« them. The Court might 


follow the exAmple which the Chaaeellor 
of the Exchequer had set last Sesdon, 
in moving for a monument to Loid 
Duncan. He (Mr. T.) would have no 
objection, If the present motion were 
carried, to move for a monumenttfor 
Sir Francis Baring, or any other indi. 
vidual whose merits deserved that ho- 
nour. {Hear, and a laugh,) He thought 
the proceeding would be a wise one. 
The eyes of the nation were upon them, 
and he was glad to find that they were. 
Many persons who, a short time back, 
hardly knew where India was, now look 
a warm interest in the affairs of that 
country. He did not know whether the 
motion pointed out the best mode wliicli 
could be adopted of testifying the re- 
spect of that Court for the character of 
Mr. Grant; but he did think, that the 
case of a person who for 60 years had 
devoted himself— with talents of no or- 
dinary description, and with an unusual 
degree of activity— to the promoting of 
the interests of the Company, was a fit 
one to be selected for reward. He did 
not think the Court would err by holding 
up such a person to posterity Jas a roan 
de8ervingoftheiradmiration.(MpplauM.) 

Mr. Carruthers expressed Ms re- 
gret that a proposition, which was cal- 
culated to carry a conviction of its pro- 
priety to every liberal mind, should 
have met with opposition instead of 
being carried by acclhmation. It would 
be his humble duty to endeavour to 
bring the Court back to a slate of rea- 
son, from which it had perhaps been de- 
luded by the speeches of the lion. Mem- 
ber for Montrose and the seconder of 
his amendment. Both those gentlemen 
bad dwelt on the want of a precedent 
for the motion, and the danger of esta- 
blishing a bad one. He coiiFd only say, 
that if those who preceded them in that 
Court had possessed the advantage of 
BO much talent, zeal, and integrity as 
Mr. Grant displayed in the course of 
a long life, spent in the service of the 
Company, and did not give thwe bril- 
liant qualities their just reward, he did 
not envv them their feelings. But If 
otliers had acted wrong, why should 
they continue in the same error? Whv 
should they, who had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage or such a rare combination of 
talent and zeal as Mr.Grant possessed, 
refuse to bestow the tribute which had 
been proposed to liis memory. An hon. 
Director behind die bar, to whose opi- 
nions he always listened with great re- 
spect, liad said that there was a gentle- 
man in that Court as fully entitled to 
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finch an honour as Mr. Grant. He did 
not deny that ; and when that indivU 
jiiars hour of death should arrive— 
which he hoped would be far distant— 
when he should eo to his long last home, 
lir(Mr.C.)woiildhimselfbrine forward a 
question similar to that which the Court 
was then discussing. AVhat had been 
stated of the proceedings in lincolii’s 
Inn Hall respecting that great and 
eminent man, Lord Erskine, did not 
apply to the case of Mr. Grant. He 
dia not represent the whole body of 
the Law, and direct their affairs. They 
had no aflairs to direct. It had been 
remarked that the Cuuit, by bestowing 
distinction on Mr. Grant, would be 
casting an implied censure on other 
Directors. He could not see the force 
of that argument. Did it ever occur to 
the hull. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) when 
his speeches have been applauded at 
public meetings, that other senators 
were debased because they were not 
so honoured ? (Hear.) The same hoii. 
Proprietor had observed, that if the 
motion were carried, it would eiccite 
IVcIiugs 9f jealousy behind the 'bar. 
[Hear, hear.) , He did not believe that 
any gentleman at present sitting there, 
and he hoped none who would here* 
after be placed there, would allow such 
illihcial sentiments to take root in their 
minds. Let every man be judged of ac- 
cording to his merits : 

Uui palmam meruit, ferat. 

If at a future time, their successors 
should be desirous of offering their 
tribute of gratitude to another Mr. 
flrant, and should be prevented by 
being told that they (the present 
Lourt) had refused to establish such a 
precedent, would they not bring down 
upon themselves the just reproaches of 
their descendants, for their want of 
liheruliw ? He trusted that the want 
of a precedent for the motion would 
have no influence. The hoii. Proprietor 
concluded by expressing a hope that 
tbe CouK would accede to the motion, 
and do Justice to the memory of their 
late Director. 

Mr. Dixon was witling to bear testi- 
wony to the merits of Mr. Grant, hut 
he was afraid of establishing an incon- 
'enient precedent ; admitting the troth 
of all that had been said of Mr. Grant’s 
virtues and talents, which he was very 
willing to do, still he could see no diffe- 
rence between his case and that of 
other Directors. If the present motion 
wore agreed td, it would be impossible 
fo refuse the same honour to any other 


Director. On these groands, he must 
vote against the motion. 

Mr. Sheriff Laurie said, that he 
came into Court with the intention of 
voting for the motion ; but thedetermi 
nation to which he had come, in conse- 
quence of what he had heat'd, was to 
vote against it. He was not acquainted 
with the customs of tliat Court, there 
fore he hoped he should be excused, if 
he said any thing inconslstentiswith 
tlieir rules. Mr. Grant appeared to 
him one of the best servants which the 
Company ever had. He did not agree 
with an hon. Director, who said that 
they (the Directors) were all alike. 
He thought it an ii\iuaicious proceeding 
to attach so many names to a requisi- 
tion. Nobody who read those names 
could expect to obtain a 'decision 
against any measure which was sup- 
ported by their authority. He hoped 
that in future requisitions would onjy 
have so many names attached to them 
as were required, and not flit up the 
columns of a newspaper with a long 
list of names for the purposg of giving 
importance to the subject. With re- 
spect to the monument, if there was 
to be one, he would say, let it be 
placed in that Court, where it might be 
the polar star of Directors in future. 
Who would go to look for it in Blooms- 
bury Churchyard? (^ faugh.) He 
would vote for the amendment, which 
paid as high a tribute to tbt memory 
of Mr. Grant as any man could wish. 
He had been the organ of tlie Com- 
pany, and certainly he was the clearest 
speaker they ever had behind the bar. 
(Loud laughter.) Since it bad been said 
that the other Directors were as de- 
serving of a monument as Mr. Grant, 
it womd not surprise him to find that 
they all voted for tlie motion, in order 
tliat they might have statues raised to 
their memory in each of their parish 
churches. {Laughter.) 

Mr. Impey said that ho had never 
been present at a discussion, in which 
the real bearings of a question were 
so little considered, owing to the minds 
of those who took a part in it being 
warped by party feelings. How bad 
that happened ? Was it because Mr. 
Grant was no friend to the policy pur- 
sued by the Marquess of Hastings and 
Lord Wellesley t That iiad notluug to 
do with Uie question, and he was sorry 
that on that account the friends of 
those two noblemen should shut their 
eyes to the merits of hH*. Grant. He 
also regretted that an UOn.*Proprietor 
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on the opposite side of the Court had 
aiiiuled to the conduct of Mr. Grant, 
on the occasion of the statue to Warren 
Hastings being proposed. Mn Grant 
did certainly make use of the argu* 
ment which had been stated, but the 
Court did not attend to it, but voted 
the statue, Mr. Grant’s argument 
was as bad as any thing could be; 
he admitted that Warren Hastings was 
a grthitman, but because he differed 
from him in opinion, he would not vote 
him a statue. He remembered, that 
on me occasion to which he alluded, 
an hon. Member of Parliament deli- 
vered a speech against Warren Has- 
tings, almost similar to thatwhich he had 
that day made against Mr. G rant. The 
hon. gentlemen brought forward, item 
by itenr, a variety ot circum-tances of 
vlhicli the Court knew nothing at ail, 
to impeach the character of Mr. Has- 
tings. Nay, he went further; he re- 
vived acknowledged calumnies which 
had been published in books, that he, 
^Mr. 1.) had supposed were long since 
forgotten, at the period of the cele- 
brated investigation. That was not 
the proper mode of considering a man’s 
character. There was something in 
the hon. gentleman’s mind which, like 
certalu optical glasses, distorted every 
object whicli it regarded. He did not 
mean to say that the boo. Proprietor’s 
Intentions were not honest: it was 
the defcpf of hU mind, (d langk.) As 
tSbakspeare said, 

n It It hit nature 't plaitut to pry into ahum.’* 

(Much laughter y and Hear from Mr, Hume.) 
The hon. Proprietor’s mode of hand- 
ling a man’s character put him \er> 
much In mind of the fiery ordeal. For- 
merly, if an individual were accused of 
any crime, instead of being tried by a 
jury, he was set to walk blindfold and 
barefooted over a space of ground on 
which red hot iron bars were placed, 
and if he happened to place his foot 
upon one of them, he was considered 
guilty. Under this system, it wasalmost 
impossible that any cottld escape. It was 
equally difficult tor a man’s character 
to pass unhurt through the hands of 
Mr. Hume; for if it escaped from 
eight of his charges, the chances were 
that it would stumble at the ninth. Any 
person who had heard the hon. Pro- 
prietor’s speech would have imagined 
that Mr. Grant had not possessed a 
single merit. His conduct respecting 
Havleybury College, and the rengwm 
of the charter, was equally the subject of 


the hon. Proprietor’s reprehension. It 
was rather unfortunate, however, that 
one of the gentlemen to whom the hon. 
Proprietor was of opinion that statues 
ought to be raised, rendered himielf 
rominent in supporting the views of 
Ir. Grant at the time of the renewal 
of the charter. To come, however, 
more immediately to the question be- 
fore the Court, it would be necessary 
that he should be satisfied of two tilings 
before he would give his vote for the 
motion; first, that Mr. Grant was de- 
serving of the honour proposed ; and 
secondly, that it was for the interest of 
the Company to grant it. He was of 
opinion that Mr. Grant did merit that 
honour on the general ground that he 
had devoted full 30 years of his life to 
the service of tlyj company. Gifted 
with grpat talents and possessed of un- 
common industry, Mr. Grant applied 
himself to obtain an intimate know- 
ledge of commercial affairs, which he 
afterwards turned to the advantage of 
the Company. He certainly thought 
that, on many points, Mr. Grant took 
an improper view of East Indian af- 
fairs, but that, in his opinion, consti- 
tuted no reason for not agreeing to the 
present motion. It was only by dis- 
cussion and the examination of various 
opinions, that practical plans of real 
utility could be discovered. He had 
no doubt tliat Mr. Giant’s opinions 
were honestly entertained: and not 
many years ago, similar opinions were 
held both in India and in England, by 
some of the servants of the Company. 
The zeal, industry, talent, and ac- 
tivity which Mr. Grant displayed 
in the service of tlie Company could 
not be sufficiently describe^ He, 
tho light, therefore, that the C^pany 
owed a debt to his memory, whlcii 
would be acquitted if the motion was 
acceded to. There was anomer mo- 
tive, and a much more iuipoitant one, 
which influenced his judgment on the 
subject. I’lie motioo was particularly 
well timed for the interests of the Com- 
pany. That Court had often been 
called upon to vote honours to the Go- 
vernors General and the Commanders 
of the Forces in the East Indies, but 
it had never before bad to grant ho* 
noiirs for services pel-formed in that 
House. Had such a proposition as the 
present been made in the case of Sir 
F. Baling and Sir H. Inglis, it would, 
he believed, have been agreed to, and 
he wished that it had. The interests 
of the Company required that such 
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men as Mr. Grant was should be 
brought into that Court. It was said 
that there was no precedent for such a 
proceeding; he hoped that the Couit 
would at length establish one. The 
fote would encourage men of worth 
an^ talent to come amongst them. 
Since the renewal of the charter, the 
afTairs of the East India Company had 
been almost in a state of quiescence ; 
but they must not expect tiiosc halcyon 
days to last long. The time would ar- 
rive when questions of the greatest im- 
portance to India would be discussed, 
if they were wise, they would prepare 
themselves for those occations, by 
drawing all the knowledge and ability 
they could amongst their body. The 
period was fast approaching when the 
Government would call upon the Com- 
pany to give up many of their old pre- 
rogatives, on the principle that private 
interest must yield to the public advan- 
tage. He was sorry to be obliged to 
acknowledge, that in the elections in 
that House they were too much accus 
tomed to look to the party to which a 
candidate belonged, lather than to his 
talents. (Loud a ies of Hear.) He did 
not say that invidiously ; but^ it was 
the general sentiment out of doors, 
and more especially amongst the best 
friends of tnc Company, that they 
ought to collect such talents as would 
raise the East India Company to an 
eminence from which it would require 
a great effort to remove it. (^Applause.^ 
The Company’s empire in India had 
been built up by degrees ; it had grown 
to an amazing size, and, if it were not 
supported by pre-eminent talents, it 
would fall. The hon. Proprietor con- 
cluded by declaring, that he would 
vote for the motion on public grounds 
alone. 

Mr. Pf.uMMER eulogized the charac- 
ter of Mr. Grant, and said, without 
meaning to give offence to any indivi- 
dual, that he thought there were few 
men in the Direction capable of per- 
forming tlie services whicli he ha<l ren- 
dered to the Company. He considered 
it unwise to reserve all their honours 
for those who wielded the sword and 
shield, and to pass by unnoticed me- 
ritorious civil services. He could see 
uo danger that could arise from the 
motion, and therefore he would give it 
bis cordial support. 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird said that 
he had come into Court with the inten- 
tion of not taking any part in the dis- 
cussion, and he would have adhered to 
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that resolution had it not been for some 
observations which had latterly been 
addressed to the Court, and which ren- 
dered it necessary that he should state 
hi» reasons for the vote which he in- 
tended to give on this occasion. He 
sincerely regretted that the measnre 
had been brought before the Court, 
because he foresaw that it would give 
rise to much unpleasant feeling. He 
was surprised to hear his leanieq fi lend 
within the bar accuse his hon. friend 
on the right (Mr. Hume) with iAtro- 
diicing party feelings into the debate. 

Mr. Carkutiiers observed tnat he 
had made no such charge. 

Mr. Kinnaird was glad that what 
he had said had afforded his hon. 
friend an opportunity of making that 
explanation. The hon. gentleman must 
then have spoken generally, Vhen he 
said that a difference of opinion with 
Mr. Grant respecting the Marqness of 
Hastings and Lord Wellesley wdhid 
induce some persons to vote against 
the motion. Lest it should he supposed 
that such a consideration niigh.t influ- 
ence him, he felt himself bound to de- 
clare that it would not have the slight- 
est influence on the votp which he 
meant to give. He thought that his 
hon. friend hail been rather hardly 
dealt with. He had never heard a 
speech moie replete with sound argu- 
ment and less alloyed with personal 
feeling than that which haddieon de- 
livered by his hon. friend. Whatever 
opinion might be entertained by otbefs 
respecting the grounds for the motion 
which had been put forth in the niover’.s 
speech, and- the answer whieli they 
had received from his hon. friend, he 
would oll'cr none. The priiicipai ques- 
tion for tlie consideration ot the i'ourt, 
was, whether it was admissible to 
establish a precedent of voting a monu- 
ment to a Director, unless for some 
special act performed out ot his office 
of Director. The reasoning which his 
lion, friend had employed on that point 
was sufficient to convince every person 
that the establishment of such a prece- 
dent would be productive of the great- 
est inconvenience. What had taken 
place proved that it would be so. Not 
only had statues been promised to tlie 
memory of Sir H. Inglis and Sir F. Ha- 
Ing, bnt one bad been for an existing 
Director. laughf and cry of Ao, wo.) 
The effect of the hon. gentleman’s 
speech, certainly was to hold out hopes 
that the worthy Director might live in 
masbie. (LangMcr.) Heqput it seriously 
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to the bon. Proprietor who brought the 
question forward, whether it would not 
be wise to acquiesce in the amendment 
which had been proposed by his hon. 
friend. He believed tliat there would 
be no objection to increase the force of 
any expression in the amendment, if it 
should be consideied necessary. Jhe 
Court, in the present slate of its infor- 
mation, was not competent to decide 
that one man should be selected from 
a body, to receive particular honours. 
Why did not the Directors come for- 
ward and state, that in such and 
such services they had nothing in com- 
mon with Mr. Grant? It was only 
some proceeding of that kind which 
could satisfy him. He was much 
leased with the lecture which the 
on. Director had read his coadjutors 
respecting the mode of their election. 
He iniglit have obtained an excellent 
illustration of his statement, and asked 
for the close list,” containing the 
names of the individuals whom the 
Directors recommended to the notice 
of the Proprietors, (ffear.) When he 
heard of the motion, it immediately 
struck him as being important to know 
whetlier the Directors themselves, who 
know every thing concerning Mr. 
Grunt, had given any testimony of 
their approbation of the conduct of 
their late colleuguc. He made iiimii- 
ries on this point, and ascertained that 
they had not. This certainly was not 
an argument iii favour of the motion. 
He believed that the measure, if car- 
ried, would create muclulissension and 
heart-burning. Hut he should conceive 
that the vote could not be considered 
a very flattering honour, if it should be 
agreed to upon the principles laid 
down by one of its supporters, namely, 
that upon such an occasion, diflcrences 
of opinion should he forgotten, and 
general merits he tlie only ground of 
decMiun. He admitted Mr. Grant’s 
merits, but he regretted the selection 
of a measure fraught with particular 
inconvenience, wliich tlie Court would 
rue if it were To adopt it. He hoped, 
that, at least, the advocates of the 
motion would aflbrd time for the fur- 
ther eunsideration of the suitject. 

Mr. Smith replied very briefly. In 
answer to tlie remarks wliich an hon. 
Proprietor had made respecting the 


terms of the motion, he could only say 
that the resolution was couched in very 
simple language, and that he was not 
disposed to alter it. If the hon. 
Proprietor persisted in bis amend- 
ment, the Court mast decide betweep 
that and the motion. He had risen 
chiefly for the purpose of declaring that 
nothing was further from his intention 
than to cast the slightest reflection on 
any one of tlic Directors. He was of 
opinion than Mr. Grant’s services were 
pre-eminent on the particular points 
to which heliad before alluded, and on 
which he was at issue with his hon. 
friend. It was hardly fair in his hon. 
friend to say that tlie motion cast any 
reflection on the general body of Di- 
I CRtors. According to his hon friend’s 
doctrine, he ought to consider himself 
degraded, because he (Mr. Hume) had 
received votes of thanks from public 
bodies, whilst ho (Mr. Smith) had re- 
ceived none, although he supported his 
hon. friend in most of his parliamentary 
measures. He did not feel disposed 
to acquiesce in the amendment, and he 
therefore must request the Chairman 
to put the motion. 

The motion and amendment were 
then read. The question was about to 
he decided by a show of hands, when 
a division was called for. Non-Pro- 
prietors were ordered to withdraw; 
the Ayes were directed to proceed to 
the right, the Noes to the left of the 
chair. Mr. John Smith and Mr. Hume 
were appointed tellers. The first 
question was, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out, stand part oi the 
motion,” which was carried affirma- 
tively ; the Ayes being .'S4, the Noes 
29— leaving a miyority of 25 in favour 
of Mr. Smith’s proposition. The main 
question, namely, “ To agree with the 
oiigiiial motion,” was then put, and 
carried. 

Mr. Hume, as we understood, then 
observed, that it was not the intention 
of him and of his friends to call for a 
ballot ; and he hoped tliat no person 
who was present at tlie day’s proceed- 
ings, were actuated by any other feel- 
ing save that winch belonged to the 
conscientious performance of a great 
public duty. 

Tlic Coui t then adjourned sing 4i>. 
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EAST INDIIS—CHINA— AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bengal— Tht political events which 
have transpired at the seat of the su- 
preme f^vcrnment in India, since the 
resignation of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings, the late Governor General, have 
related almost wholly to the altera- 
tion of the laws respecting^ the Press 
in India. These events will be dwelt 
on so much at lar^ in other por- 
tions of this publication, that we shall 
content ourselves in this general sum- 
mary, with merely adverting to them 
in the order in which they followed 
each other. Our readers are, jier- 
bap-^, aware that in the earliest pe- 
riods of the British Govennncnt in 
India, the press was under exactlv the 
same restrictions and responsibility as 
in England, subject to a court of law 
and the trial by jury, but bound by no 
other fetters. Even in the turbulent 
and truly dangerous times of Lord 
Cliw’s and Warren Hastings’s govern- 
ineut, and through by far the most 
diiricuit and stormy yieriod of the strug- 
gles in which oilr countrymen con- 
tended for empire and renown in India, 
the press was both nominally and ac- 
tually free ; when offenders were tried 
before a Court of Justice after publi- 
entitiii, and condemned or acquitted 
under due form of law. During the 
whole of that period, however, no one 
e>er thought of attributing any evil 
eonsequeiices to the freedom of dis- 
cussion, though many could testify to 
the benefits it unquestionably produced. 
It was reserved for Lord Wellesley to 
im|H)se the first fetters on this useful 
and salutary engine, which he tlid by 
imposing a censorship on the press, 
during his admi lustration. That this 
pruceMliug was unlawful, iio man can 
doubt. 1 lie several Acts of Parliament 
which granted and renewed the Charter 
of the East India Company, gave no 
particular wiwers over the press in that 
Country. The Charter, which erected 
a Supreme Court of Judicature there, 
was equally free from the gift of any 
such power. The first of these autho- 
rized the Indian Gosenimeut, from time 
to time to make such rogulatiims for the 
Rooil guverumentof those Ihing under 
its rule, as the Judges of the Supreme 
Court might sanction ; and the judges 
were authorieed to confirm all such 
iTgulatlous as were not repugnant to the 


laws of England. But the censorship 
was clearly repu^aiit to these laws i 
and it being certain, from this circum- 
stance, that English judges could not 
sanction such a power, it was never 
brought before them as a regulation, 
and never emlmdied into a law. How, 
then, the reader will ask, could it be 
binding on^iy one ? Wc shall answer 
the inquiry ; tor on this |H)int the whole 
question of the Indian press turns. 

The Act of Parliaineut, which gave 
the East India Cunipaiiy their Charter, 
though it dill not empower the gover- 
nors to make any regulations hut such 
as were not repugnant to the laws of 
England, made it a cntnliiiou for every 
British-lxirii subject, proceeding to In- 
dia, to he furnished with a licence frutii 
the East India Company; and although 
that licence stipulates, that the holder 
of it shall do nothing contrary to law, 
and implies that as long as he conforms 
to this condition, he will he protected ; 
yet, at the same time, it em|H>wer8 the 
Governor General, for the time being, 
to cancel or annul that licence when- 
ever he may think proper ; leaving it 
to his sole judgnirnt, whether he 
prorCeds on siiflieient or insufiieient 
grounds. The unfortunate individual, 
whenever ileprived of this licenee, how- 
eter unjustly, becomes, fi*om that mo- 
ment, guilty of a misdemeanour, for 
coiitiuuiiig to reside in n eouuti 7 afier 
his authority for so doing has lieen 
taken away from him : and being thus 
depriveil of his lieeiiee, he iiisv he seized 
as a person being in India without leave, 
and he transported in any ship, and at 
any time the Government in India may 
think fit ! Where sueh a power as this 
exists, it is easy to obtain ohedienec to 
any regulation, however absurd, illegal, 
or' unjust. Aceordiiigly, although the 
<*ensorsliip imp<»sed by Loril Wellesley 
was never sanetioiieil by the jutiges, 
and was most repugnant to British lav*; 
it was obeyed by all the English gen- 
tlemen eonnccted with the Indian press, 
as a matter ol necessitv from which 
they couhl not escape. While the cen- 
sorship was tendered to them with one 
hand, the threat of banishment by an- 
nulling their heeiiee to reside in India 
was held out by the other ; and as all 
Englishmen lived in India on suffer- 
ance, and might he trausjK»rlcd from 
the country whenever the Governor 
GeuertU pleased, be could of courac 
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impose any conditiuiis he nught think 
proper, as the price of his pleasure ; 
and, under the same threat of forcible 
removal if they did not obey, exact the 
observance of any regulation he might 
think htto pass, in defiance of judges, 
of laws, or of comnmri sense. It was 
on this ground that the censorship— as 
illegal an act, as was ever attempted, 
and the enforcing an observance of 
which, was as unlawful as the extorting 
any other surrender of a man’s rights 
or jiropcrty by means of threats — was 
established. It was sooq^discovered, 
however, that as none but critish*l)urii 
Nubjects required a licence to reside in 
India, none but such persons could be 
threatened with its withdrawal, or ter- 
rified into an obedience to an illegal 
power. The Bapti*«t Missionaries, who 
wore English gentlemen, to avoid this 
degrading thraldom, had left the Eng- 
lish territory, to reside at Serainpore, 
under the more liberal and enlight- 
ened goveroiiient of the Danes : who 
were strong enough to feel no alarm 
frdm n free press, in their limited 
seltlcineut, which did not contain n 
population of mure than 100 whites, 
and about 10,000 blacks, with a mili- 
tary force of less than 50 men : while 
the wecAer English, with nearly a hun- 
dred times the white iHipulatiun in their 
own service, and a military laidy of 
suiTicient force to acquire and inaiii- 
tain an immense extension of con- 
quered country, pretended to feel alarm 
Ht this engine, which had been before 
free in India in the most criticaltimcs, 
without being e>en thought of as a 
source of danger ! Foreigners of every 
description, however, and even the na- 
tive Indians, or descendants of English- 
men torn in India, were all exempt 
from this power of transpurlatiuu fur 
not having a licence, as no such docu- 
ment was necessary for them to reside 
in country, ainl, accordingly, they 
could not he punished for imt oossess- 
ing it. These, therefore, c mid not be 
terrified by threats, into a submission 
to a censorship \ nod some of the latter 
class, now called hulo- Britons, being 
the offspring of English and Indian 
parents, ventured to publish their 
writings, without subjecting them to 
the inspection of a Ce.isor. On one 
iccasiuii, the Chief Secretary, whose 
duty it was to exercise the odious office, 
sent to the Indo-Uriiish editor of an 
Indian paper, on seeing something in 
it which he disliked, to ask him now 
he dared to publish any thing without 
Arst sending it to his office mr appro- 
bation? The Indo-Britoa dcsirra in 


return, to ask how he, the Secretary, 
dared to assume a power beyond the 
law, in suppressing any man's opinions 
by previous restrictions, repugnant in 
every sense, both to the law and the 
practice of England Had an £nr. 
lishman by birtk done this, he would 
have had his licence annulled, and have 
been transported without a bearing. 
But this Indian-born editor wai exempt 
from such a threat, and therefore, as 
the matter published was not likely to 
be considered libellous, the Secretary 
had DO wish to bring the Indian editor 
into court, and remained silent. 

During the administration of Lord 
Hastings, this principle was acted upon 
to such a degree, that a publication 
called “ The Gazeteer" was estab- 
lished by ail Indo- Briton, for the ex- 
press purpose of printing what no Eng- 
lish-born editor could venture to do; 
and ii( consequence of the valuable 
information it contained, and which 
would never otherwise have seen the 
light, it rose into great circulation and 
|>opularity. Lord Hastings saw the 
absurdity of thus leaving the freedom 
of the jircss to be exercised by foreign- 
ers of every description, natives, And 
Indo -Britons, most of them but slightly 
qualified, hy the confined slate of their 
education and information and the 
general current of their prejudices, to 
wield such an engine with advantage 
to the state : and to deny this freedom 
to Euglishmcu who possessed so many 
.su]>eriur claims to it, as well as supe- 
rior qualifications fur its safe and salu- 
tary exercise. He accordingly abo- 
lished the Censorship, and declared 
the press of India, under his imme- 
diate government in Bengal at least, 
to be free. The Hon. Mount Stuart 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
immediately on entering hU office in 
succession to Sir Evan Nepean, fol- 
lowed the example of the Governor 
General, and abolished the Censorship 
also at Bombay. At Madras, how- 
ever, it was still continued. The news- 
pa|>ers in these parts of India, but par- 
ticularly in Bengal, accordingly in- 
creased in value and importance, and 
more accurate and useful information 
respecting Asia generally, and India in 
particular, was made public through 
the Calcutta press, during the period 
of its freedom, under the Marquess 
of Hastings, than had ever transpired 
in all the newspapers of India put toge- 
ther, since the settlement of the Eng- 
lish in that quarter. It is painful to 
remark, however, that there was a de- 
gree of duplicity in the Marqiueas of 
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HastioK^’a conduct) on this occasion) 
fichus warmest admirers must la* 
luent) and which his ablest apolopsts 
cannot but condemn. While receiving 
from all quarters the most extravagant) 
and apparently the most sincerely of< 
fercd praise and adm^atiou for this 
act of rettoring^ the ^eedorn of the 
Indian press (for it should be borne in 
iniud that it was originally free, and 
its freedom was illegally restrained)) 
be had reserved a set of secret con- 
ditions ; which, like Lord Wellesley's 
act of Censorship) were never passed 
into a regulation, aud never sanc- 
tioned by the judges, because they 
were clearly repugnant to the laws of 
I'iUglaud : but tnese rules, being issued 
ill “ Private Circulars” to the English 
editors of the Indian papers alone, were 
still enjoined for their guidance, under 
the implied threat of bauishmeut by 
withdrawing the licenceof residence, for 
any infringement of their conditions. 
The very idea of such restrictions, im- 
posed too by such thretds, is entirely at 
variance with the ordinary notion of 
a ‘‘ Free Press and, it is not the 
smallest part of Lord Hastings's mani- 
fest culpability, - in his repeated and 
open prufessiuus of the latter, while he 
knew the former to exist, aud to be re- 
ser>ed for acting on as occasiou might 
scr>e— that he must have known the 
two things to be utterly irrecoucile- 
able. Be this as it may, we shall not 
here argue the question, but coufiuc 
ourhclve# to a brief narrative of the 
fads. This non-descript freedom of 
the Indian press — occasionally subject- 
ing the English editors to indictments 
and trial hy jury, then to letters of rc- 
inonstauce aud apology to the Chief 
Secretary, afterwards to criminal in- 
formations before a court of justice, 
and then to threats of bauishmeut 
without trial, or even a hearing in de- 
fence,— prescutiiig the strangest aud 
most absurd mixture of law and discre- 
tion that can be well imagined,— con- 
tinued up to the period of Lord Hast- 
ings’s resignation of the Indian goveru- 
nient in the month of January last. 

On the deparlm'e of his Lordship 
from Indian his successor. Lord Am- 
herst, had not arrived ; aud according 
to the ordinary usage of the service on 
such occasions, the senior member of 
council succeeded to the temporary 
government of the country. This gen- 
tleman, Mr. John Adam, son of Com- 
missioner Adam of the Scotch Jury 
Court, of hig family and Whig coii- 
^xions, and a warm admirer also of 
Whig principles^ according to all his 


eatly professions fai India, had been 
Chief Secretary to Lord Hastin|(s, dar- 
ing the early part of his admiidstra- 
tion ; had exermsed the ofAce of Censor 
over the English press in India ibr 
several years ; and had also drawn up, 
signed, and issued the ** Private Cir*' 
cular” containing the nnc fetters forged 
for the press, when the old ones of the 
Censorship were taken eff. He had 
besides been known, on more than one 
occasion, to have urged Lord Hastings, 
not merely to threaten, hut actually to 
banish those who entertained opinions 
differing from his own ; aud bad written 
what Im friends called an ** able” mi- 
nute, oil the danger of a free press in 
India : hut which able production, was 
never made public beyond the limits of 
his own admiring circle. These cir- 
cumstances had given the mind of 
Mr. Adam such a taint of hatred to a 
free preis, that it was conjectured in 
India, to have been, even before his tem- 
porary elevation, his fixed purpose to 
avail himself of that period ofhis acces- 
sion to iM>wer, to crush and destroy Bs 
freedom altogether. Unfortunately, his 
measures were so artfully taken, and 
the accidental circumstances of the 
mouieut so favoured this illegal and 
unconstitutional design, that we fear 
he has hut too well succeeded, at least 
for a period : we cannot think, how- 
ever, for a moment, that such an un • 
lawful usurpation of power over the 
minds of men can remain permanent. 
Lord Hastings, it will be remembered, 
had left the country, without making 
any new laws for restraining the prfess, 
clearly indicating, that he at least 
thought the existing restraints siifll- 
cieut. If Mr. Adam Uiought otherwise, 
common candour and the frankness of 
an honourable mind, would have dic- 
tated the propriety of his avowing it ; 
and proclaiming to the Indian public, 
but more especially to those connected 
with the press, what were Aw deUtmi- 
iiatioiis on this subject; and what 
would he the rules to which he intended 
to exact implicit ohedieiico, during his 
temporary rule. As might, however, 
have been oxjiected from one bent on 
some seo'et design, he made no such 
avowal i nor took any steps whatever, 
to warn any one against the conse- 
quences of infringing any rule past, 
present, or to come : but, acting on 
a determination, no doubt previously 
formed, he seized a pretext, the most 
weak and frivolous that could have 
been chosen, to put his favourite pro- 
ject iuto execution. The most renark- 
ahle part of thii traniaotion is, that 
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the ofVmce alle^d is not e breach 
of even the rules laid dotan in the 
** Private Circular and these, it will 
be remembered, were only binding on 
Englishmen, because they rould not 
resist them without submitting to be 
driven from the country. An order, 
or decree was issued, however, for 
einnuliing the licence of the single 
editor, against whom Mr. Adam’s hos- 
tility seems to have been solely di- 
rected i since he continued to allow other 
editors to write as freely as thev pleased 
atfaimt the individual, whom he would 
not permit to defend himlelf from their 
aggressions. Not content, however, with 
the banishment of this editor from his 
brightest prospects and his fondest hopes 
in India,— Mr. Adam seizes the oppor- 
tuni^ of that person’s departure, when 
the English press in India was almost 
struck dumb with apprehension of 
a similar fate, — when terror had es- 
tablished its benumbing reign over all 
classes of society, — when there was no 
duly appointed ^vemor general act- 
ing under the sanction of the Court of 
Imoc'tors and Parliament (Mr. Adam 
being unknown as such to these bodies, 
who had appointed first Mr. Canning, 
and then Lonl Amherst to fill this im- 
]wrtaut post), and wiien there was only 
out* judge, on the bench — to complete the 
measure of his hostility towards the 
Indian press, by prevailing on that judge 
to pass a law for subjecting press 
in Bengal to a licence, to be given or 
withheld at his pleasure I 
This monstrous assumption of power, 
this illegal invasion of the dearest right 
of Britons — for it fully desen es to be 8»> 
characterized — succeeded! A regida- 
tioii was drawn up by Mr. Adam to this 
effect ; it was shown to the judge. Sir 
Francis Macuaghten, who, after making 
two or three verbal alterations in it, 
pledged himself before it came into 
court, to pass it into a law a fact 
that is tt) he gathered from his own ad- 
missign, if lue report of his speech on 
that occasion can be relied on. Mr. 
Adam had found that threats of banish- 
ment could only he applied to Euglish- 
horu editors ; and that all others were 
subject only to the laws of England, 
and a trial by jury. His wish, how- 
ever, was to put aU editors, and all 
presses, under’^the same enslaving sub- 

I ection to his will ; and although he 
Luew that no judge could legally sanc- 
tion a repilatioii which was repugnant 
to the laws of the realm,— Mu# being 
tjie condition expressly laid down in the 
Act of Parliament panting the Char- 
ter yetheluiew that withmit passing 


these repilations throu^ the Sttpreme 
Court, they could not be held bmii^g 
on any exent Englishmen by birth; 
and he hopea that the Judge might find 
some inpnious reason in the endless 
maze of legal tautology and obscurity, 
to satisfy himself at least, that such a 
regulation be Sanctioned, and 
then his object would be attaint. A 
day was appointed for this matter to be 
argued In the Supreme Court, in due 
form ; and such was the interest it ex- 
cited, that the court was crowded to 
excess. Two able lawyers, Mr. Fer- 
gusson and Mr. Turton, showed, as 
clearly as legal authorities and logical 
reasoning could show, that a regulation 
to subject the press of India to a li- 
cence, to be granted or withheld at the 
pleasure of the Governor General for 
the time being, was a violation of the 
common rights of Englishmen, and re- 
pugnant alike to the lette? as well as 
the spirit of the laws of the realm. 
When pledges are made, and deter- 
minations formed, however, whether by 
judges or by humbler men, Avhat avails 
tlte most unexceptionable authorities, 
or the most forcible reasons that ran be 
cited and oftere<l in proof? It^vas 
gravely argued by a British Judge from 
the Indian bench, sent there too for tlie 
purpose of administering only Brlrish 
law in the same purity as at home, atul 
especially instructed to see that tlie ar- 
bitrary power of tlie governors did not 
infringe on any of the sacred rights of 
his countrymen : it was gravely asserted 
by this British Judf;e, that he knew not 
where to look for the title by which 
Englishmen in India could claim to be 
as free as in their own country ! — that 
notwithstandinr this, there was no 
country on eartli where men had more 
freedom, or less to fear from exercising 
it ! — that, on the one hand, the Go- 
vernment of India was most just and 
equitable ; but that, on the other hand, 
a free press and such a government 
could not exist together!— although, 
as he had before asserted, there was no 
country where freedom was greater, or 
more safe to exercise than here ! These 
are only a few of th* contradictions as 
to the plainest matterf of fact, ’fhe 
incongruity of opinions delivered on 
this occasion, is, however, more re- 
markable still ; but it will be sufficient, 
jicrhaps, to mention only one of the 
stnmgest links of this chain of absur- 
dities, by which the whole argument (if 
one may dignify it by such a name), 
hung together. The substance of its 
assumption is this, ** The British Legis- 
lature evidently mtant that the Cover* 
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nor General should bold English -born 
residents in India subject to his will, or 
they would not have given him the 
iwwer to send them out of the country at 
bis pleasure. The threat of this, how- 
ever, cannot be held over the heads of 
Indian -bom persons: but, the legisla- 
ture could not have intended to grant a 
power to subject one part of the popula- 
tion of India to the will of the Governor, 
and to leave another part of the same 
population free. Tuerefore, it is con- 
ceived that as it is lawful to curb the 
English part of the press by threats of 
banishment, hung over the heads of its 
editors ; so it must be equally lawful, 
to impose a general restraint upon the 
whole of the press by some other mode !" 

If a judge may determinewhat the le- 
gislature meant, and what it did not, 
and not only administer the law upon 
such assumed meaning, but pass otner 
laws to make up what he conceives the 
legislature to have forgotten ; and thus 
make all classes subject to the same 
iiiude of coercion, — why did not Sir E. 
Macnaghten pass a law authorizing the 
Indian Government to banish all indi- 
viduals who displeased them, whether 
natives of the country, foreigners, or 
Englishmen, without the formality of a 
trial ? This would he putting them all 
on the same footing exactly ; and be 
only fullilling the intention of the legis- 
lature, according to this Judge’s no- 
tion. But he must have known well, that 
il lie hud attempted to pass such a law 
us this, the whole couutry would have 
resisted it ; because, in point of/acr, it 
would appear to be levellod at them all. 
Tlu* scheme was too cunningly de- 
^ ised to admit of such aii open viola- 
tion of right : but, in truth, the inwle 
taken to supply this pretended defect iu 
tlie law, and to fulfil the supposed inten- 
tiimt of the legislature, was quite as ob- 
jectionable in principle, and to the full 
as illegal as the other. It was held hy the 
Judge, that though all men might nut 
he legally banished without a trial, for 
ex|>ressing their opinious too freely— 
this honour being reserved for the Eng- 
lishman as his peculiar bitthright: yet 
that all men might be prohibited from 
I'uhlishiug any opinion at all, without a 
particular licence or permission from 
(ioverumei\t > and that those who ven- 
tured to do so, might be punished with 
hue .'uid imprisonment without a trial, 
un a cunvictiuu of mere jnMicatumt how- 
per innocent the matter published, 
before a magistrate, himself a paid 
servant of the Government at whose 
w dl ami pleasure the licence in question 
was to W granted or withheld 1 Jhis 


learned Judge, attempted even to show 
that this was not repugnant, but even 
coMonant to the law <tf England { be- 
cause, by that, printers were obliged to 
register their presses, before they ^ul4 
lawfully carry on th^ business 1 
cording to his jage opinion, there is 
no difference between R regisUy, which 
cannot be refused to the party applyingi^ 
and a licence which can be refused to 
any or to all— no difference between a 
registry, which cannot be tahau away 
when once it is granted, and m licence 
wiiich can be taken away, whenever the 
Government choose — ^no difference be* 
tween a registry which leaves a maU the 
proteetion of a legal trial, and a licence 
which leaves him unprotected by ,aud even 
shut out from, the benefit of any trial 
whatever— no difference between a re- 
gistry which pfrmile a man to publish 
whatever he thinks proper, subject only 
to the subsequent judgmeij^t of a jury of 
his countrymen, and a licence which 
will not permit him to publish any thing 
but what is pleasing to the judgment of a 
single arbitrary ruler , who may order th# 
infliction of fine and imprisonment by 
a magistrate, whenever, in bis single 
judgment, the individual liM oflfeuaed 
against his sovereign will. This is, in- 
deed, ‘Sia second Daniel come to judg- 
ment I” Such a state of ^very as this, 
is infinitely worse than tne most rigor- 
ous Censorship ; and Mr. Adam and his 
zealous supporter, Sir Francis Mac- 
naghleu, ha>e the joint merit of having 
gone much further than I^rd Welles- 
ley, both iu the injustice and illegality 
of their regufutioB, for it would be paying 
it too high a compliment to call it law. 
Under the Censorship, the Governmeut 
could benefit at least by the information 
submitted to tlieirCensor for inspection, 
should he even think proper to suppress 
it: and the editor or publisher, how- 
ever obnoxious the matter struck out by 
the Censor, was safe iu his person, his 
property, and his pursuits. But ac- 
cording to this new law of liatmiig the 
press, which holtU a rod in terror over 
the heads of aU connected with It. tha 
Guveruinent do not benefit in the slight- 
est degree by the information, of which 
the press even under a Censor was the 
t'liaiinel of comuiuuicatiou at least to 
them, as no one under this system of 
terror would venture to write any thing 
hut praise : and so far from the parties 
being safe, as under the former system, 
they may be subjected to total ruin iu 
their fortunes, and all the horrors of 
imprisonment to boot, for venturing to 
publish any tktflg, no matter what, 
which the Goverament fit fiuy Umc aud 
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for any reason may choose to dislike ! 
fiut such a proceeding cannot surely be 
sanctioned by the autllorities in li^ng- 
land. A memorial from the natives of 
India was presented to the Supreme 
Court in that cOdfntry against this new 
regulation, but without effect. It will 
probably be followed up by some public 
'Measures in the Courts and Parliamentof 
this country ; and, as such proceedings 
will, when they occur , be arranged under 
the head of “ Home Intelligence,” we 
shall include them in that department of 
our Publication, and proceed with our 
Summary of Intelligence from India and 
the Colonies. 

With the exception of the political 
events detailed in the foregoing abstract 
of the proceedings regarding the press, 
little ot general interest has been com- 
municated from our Oriental posses- 
sions during the past month. The indigo 
crops, whicif in March presented so 
promising an appearance, have sus- 
tained irreparable damage in many 
parts of India, but particularly in Ben- 
gal, the-* excessive heat of the 
weather during April and May, which 
was accompanied riy a general drought. 

At Jungypore the weather was so op- 
pressively hot that no work could be 
done out of doors, and it wsS calcu- 
lated that half the indigo crop had been 
destroyed j the remainder was suffering 
severely, and the season was too far 
advanced to sow lands, so that only a 
small produce could lie anticipated. 
The hmders of this were, therefore, 
possessed of a very valuable commo- 
dity, and many had made good H|)ecu- 
lations in retaining the old parcels. At 
Jessorc a little rain had fallen during 
the month of April, hut the showers had 
been too partial to effect any good, and 
the indigo crop was in the same perish- 
ing state in that part of the countr>'. 

A dreadful fire broke out early in May 
at the Bazar of Bhaugulpore, by which 
upwards of one hundred houses had 
been destroyed, and seven women pe- 
rished. Many cloth merchants had 
b^n complciely ruined by this catas- 
trophe, tne whole of their property 
having been consumed. The natives 
sto^ round the fiames in helpless apa- 
thy, but did not offer to render any as- 
sistance in stopping their progress. 

A late Calcutta Paper endeavours to 
draw attention to the trade of Kamboja, 
In India, which is situated between Siam 
and Cochin-China. A part is tributaiy 
to each, and a part is independent, it 
exports large quantities of gamboge and 
pepper; and on its coast there is an archi- 
puego of beautiful islands. 


A most violent storm came on at Cal- 
cutta e&rly ou the 27th of May, which 
had done considerable damage. At 
Kedgeree, the country, for six or seven 
miles round, was completely inundated 
but whether from the overflowing of 
the river, or the torrents of rain that 
fell at the time, had not been ascer- 
tained. From the low situation of the 
land, fears were entertained that it 
would be some time before the injurious 
effects of the hurricane could be reme- 
died. The loss to the shipping was 
also considerable : the brig Hela||Lmnd 
to South America, was driven onTsnore 
and totally lost ; and the brig Cuttack, 
bound for Cuttack, was also completely 
wrecked. The range of hills, on which 
was situated the house of the Collector, 
afforded the only refuge for the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants, w^o flocked there, 
from the surrounding country. In this 
deplofable state were the native popu- 
lation placed, without food or any means 
of sustenance : an order from the Board 
of ('untoms was, however, immediately 
received to despatch rice, dholl, and 
other necessaries for their relief. The 
rise of the water in Diamond harbour, 
during the gale, was one fot)t and a half 
higher than had been remembered by 
the oldest inhabitant. 

By a letter received at Calcutta, from 
Secrorc, in Oude, dated the 10|h of 
May, it was stated that Mr. Ravenscroft, 
of the civil service, and lately Collect4>r 
at Cawnpore, had been most barba- 
rously murdered on the night of the 
7th of that month by abody of Decoits. 
Mr. Ravenscroft had quitted' the Com- 
pany’s territories, and lived with his 
family in a lowly hut, situated in a wild 
and secludetl s|H)t in the kingdom of 
Oude, It appears that the raurdcreri 
amounted to nearly a hundred persons, 
and, seduced hy the hope of plunder, 
they surrouuded the hut on the night of 
the 7th, when Mr. Ravenscroft and most 
of his family were in bed. After cut- 
ting down the Chokeydar who attempted 
to oppose their ingress, they rushed to- 
wards Mr. Ravcnscroft’g bed, flbd, while 
the unhappy man was in the act of start- 
ing up, they thrust a s^ar through his 
body, Bud a dozen of Ihe ruffians com- 
pleted, with their da^ers, the murder- 
ous deed. Three or four of ihe servants 
were slain while fighting in defence of 
their master. 

A .Suttee (the Indian name for the 
horrid sacrifice of burning a widow alive) 
took place at Buddeeb'atty on the 23 rd 
of March, which had occasioned some 
conversation at Calcutta. One Neel- 
mony Doss having died on the 21st, his 
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ttife, aged 21 years, resolved to sacrifice 
herself on the burning pile of her hus- 
band, but it was delayed for two days, 
iu consequence of the absence of the 
Paroca (the nati ve officer of Police ivho 
superintends this legalized murder). 
At last, on his return, she suffered 
herself to be consumed with the dead 
body, affording another melancholy 
instance of the deluding influence of 
superstition. 

On account of the rumours of war 
which had reached India through the 
m^um of the English Journals, the 
Underwriters at Calcutta had been 
charging the war premium on insu- 
rances, with an understanding, how- 
ever, that should hostilities uot have 
commenced by the time of the vessers 
arrival at her destination, the additional 
charge should^be allowed. 

Modroi.— Several shocks of earth- 
quakes were felt during the early part 
of February, at Madras and in its vici- 
nity : they were very slight, though 
noticed by several persons ; but earth- 
quakes being of rare occurrence at 
Madras, this phenomenon had attracted 
much attention. On the 10th of Febru- 
ary two distinct shocks were felt at 
Coteghurry, the interval between the 
shocks being about two minutes. 

Letters had been received in Madras 
which stated that the Spasmodic Cho- 
lica was carrying off a considerable 
number of persons in the territories of 
the Nabob, and occasioned much alarm. 
Some of the accounts from Madras 
express an apprehension that commer- 
cial pursuits m that Presidency were on 
the decline. During the greater part of 
the first week in April only two ships 
were at anchor in the Roads, which was 
an event quite unparalleled. The Prince 
of Persia landed at Madras on the Uth 
of March ; he appeared much indis- 
posed, and was lifted out of the boat, 
under a salute of sex eutceu guns. 

March 3 1 . The first battalion of the 
IHth regiment of Native Infantry, and 
the tbi^ of Cavalry, togetlier with a 
small battery,, moved from Nuseera- 
bud on the Ifith instant, and were to 
attack Lamba, a place about three 
marches distant, the Tahour t/f which 
had refused obedience or revenue at the 
Durbar of Jy|>oor. The Ranee in charge 
of the Jypoor affairs had, it appears, 
turned out the Pi’imc Minister, and ap- 
pointed a Bunya,or common grain- mer- 
chant to All hl» place. The command 
of the forces destined to attack Lambq 
has been given to Brigadier Knox. 

Imilv, March 17.— The forces ar- 
rived before this place on the 15th, and 
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at eight a.m. the batteriei opaned against 
the fort. At eleven the garrison ex- 
pressed a wish to surrender, if tihe Are 
of the batteries was stopped. To ^is 
demand Brigadier l^nox readied, ** No , 
you have deceived me once, ai^ shall 
uot have an opportunity of doing so 
again. You may withdraw through tSe 
town, unmolested by our men on duty 
there, fur the next half hour, after wMch 
no parley will be held.” At twelve they 
unconditionally surrendered, in number 
al)out400. Bisson Sing, the Killadar, 
fled on foot to a village about three ooss 
from this place, where he got a horse, 
which, however, threw him, and broke 
his eoUar bone. The force, it is said, 
will proceed against some other forts ; 
but it is suspected that the lesson read 
to the garrison of Lamba will save fur- 
ther trouble. The Governor of the fort, 
some time bark, took ev|ry opportunity 
of thwarting the measures of Sir David 
Ochterluny in the Durbar, and, when 
remonstrated with, set them at defiance. 
He is now justly punislied. 

A private letter from Madras, dated 
June 15, 1823, written by an Officer of 
the Native Cavalry, contains the follow- 
ing remarks on the capricious changes 
which are perpetually twiiig place there 
ill the uniforms of the igiiLitary service : 

The army of this presidency have 
been for years subjected to i^tinual 
and capricious changcaof appointments 
aiul dress, by which subalterns are put 
to an expense beyond what they can pos- 
sibly afford. About two years ago the 
muster of the horse appointments of the 
whole cavalry were changed by Uiis 
ortier all my horse equipments, to the 
value of alwut 50^, became, for all mili- 
tary purposes, totally useless, and I was 
obliged to supply myself with new ones 
to an equal amount in expense : the same 
thing must have hapiiened iu a greater 
or less degree to all niy brother officers 
of the cavalry. I am bold to say, that 
by this change, the cavalry was not 
made a whit more efficient indeed, 
tile Ixxly guard under tlie (.'iiaiinauder 
ill Chid ’s control have not made the 
change, convinced that there was no 
advantage to l>e gained by it. In the 
xear 1820, the cavalry were dressed in 
blue— in the year 1821 in grey— when 
the grey became the onlcr of the day, 
the blue was of no use, and dress jackets 
cost, at Madras, 291. cai'b. From the Ut 
of January, 1824, the whole dress of the 
cavalry is to 5s again changed } this id- 
teratiou will cost each officer at least 
961. That subalterns must, with this ex- 
pense. run inio dabt no ope can duuU ; 
Bud that the major part of these al- 
Z 
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tered appointments contribute to the 
improved efficiency of the army in 
the held, who is the idiot to affirm ? 
ft will naturally occur to you to ask, 
why do nut the army officers memorialize 
the Hun. Court of Directors against the 
evil of which I complain ? The reply is 
evident—Bccause, a memorialist would 
be a marked man.” 

Hombay . — accounts from Bom- 
bay state tiiat, in consequence of the 
continued stagnation of trade through- 
out India, and the insecurity and diffi- 
culty of employing capital to any con- 
siderable amount, so as to yield ade- 
quate returns, it had lieen determined 
to reduce the rate of interest from five 
to four per cent., and the reduction 
was to commence on the 1st of August 
last. 

At Bombay accounts have been re- 
ceived of the loss of tile sinp Travan- 
core, at Muscat, by which twelve men 
were lost, and many others seriously 
injured. About one hundred hales of 
piece goods ha<l been saved, Imt all were 
more or less damaged. The markets in 
the Persian Gulph were very dull, busi» 
ness being in a stagnant state. 

The Bengal Papers to the end of April, 
received at Bengal, stated that the 
Cholera Morinis was very prevalent 
at Midnapore, upwards of 140 |)ersous 
having been attacked in one day, out 
of which number 85 had dieil. The 
magistrate of the district had made an 
application to the Governor General in 
cWncil, pnqiosing that native doctors 
might be appointed to render medical 
aid to the people of that district, the 
European physicians having in sain 
exerted their ingenuity, whic\i has been 
invariably baffled by the dreadful malady. 

May .31. The ship Cornwall, Richard- 
son, arrived at Bombay, on her voyage 
from Mocha to England, having stnuk 
on a liank off Cape Aden, and suNtained 
considerable damage. On the ‘iDth of 
March, at 8.35 the Cornwall, in 
the act of tacking, struck on a kiudl, 
with only two fathoms aiul a half on it, 
five fathoms inside and round it, and a 
regular bank of soundings from four to 
twenty-three fathoms, extending aiwut 
five miles ; lat. 13.2 N., long. 45.30 E., 
Cape Aden in sight, liearing 8. 52 W. } 
a large white tower above the low coast 
liearing N. by compass ; the beach low, 
with a heavy swell running on it. The 
ship stnick repeatedly, and bmke the 
roam piece of her rudiler, as well as all 
the pintles short off ; sprung a leak of 
two feet per hour, whicn increased when 
it blew hard. After getting the ship off, 
made a temporary rudder m three days, 


with which she got close to MacuBa, 
when, from licavy seas and a gsde from 
the eastward, the tem^rary rudder 
broke ; she was obliged to l^ar away 
for Aden Bay, where she arrived in the 
middle of April, steering with the as- 
sistance of the sails : another temporary 
rudder was then made, which brought 
the ship to Bombay. Twenty men meil 
with fatigue during the voyage, and 
seventeen were landed sick the day after 
her arrival, four of which are since dead. 

Cejflon , — ^The Ceylon Gazette mentions 
that two distinct shocks of earthquake 
had been felt there early in February, 
by which, however, no damage was sus- 
tained. The same also occurred at 
Kandv, 'Ratnapora, Maturo, Negombo, 
&c. Yhc (sky was clear, but no greater 
iieat or other difference in the tempe- 
rature wius ol>sei*ved.—Si]^ Richard Ottly, 
Puisne J ustice, embarked, on the 3nl of 
March, on a voyage to the Mauritius, 
and eventually to the Cape of Good 
Hewe, for the recovery of his health. 

Penang . — ^Thc letters from Penang 
state, that the sales of rice were totally 
jHit a .stop to in consequence of the re- 
tail merchants, who are Chinese, hav- 
ing got into a system of controlling the 
markets, which affected all importa- 
tions, and placed the poorer classe.s of 
inhabitants almost in a state of starva- 
tion. More beggars were stated to be 
found in Penang than in the whole of the 
rest of India, and they formed a most 
disgusting object. Several individuals 
had purchased rice, and retailed it to the 
most needy at j)rinic cost ; but this only 
obviated m a very trisiol degree the 
evil complained of. 

Accounts had reached Penang from 
Java, dated early in January’, which 
stated that the inhabitants of that Island 
had been much alarmed by the break- 
ing out of several volcanos in different 
parts of the island, which had occa- 
sioned great distress and killed many 
people. The first was in the district of 
Samaraug, which broke out on the 8th 
of November, and destroyed a fine tract 
of the Government lauds j it iucrea.sed 
till the 12th, wheu the entir^i popu- 
lation for seventeen miles rouua was 
burnt under the burning lava. Two 
hundred villages and from five to six 
thousand inhabitants were annihilated 
in one night. On the 28th Dec. an erup- 
tion took place in another direction near 
to Solo, and killed nlmut fifty people ; 
and on the night of the 30th a third 
eruption of a most violent description 
took place, which caused the whole of 
the inhabitants to rush from their 
houses in the greatest dismay; but at 
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the departure of the accounts, it was not 
ascertained ou wiiat part of the island 
the visitation had fallen. 

March 4. We understand that Cap- 
tain M'lJoniiell has brought from Siam 
a most valuable and rare collection of 
curiosities ; among which is a band of 
music, containing ever}' instrument used 
tiy the people of that country, and pre- 
sented to him by the young Prince 
Chow Fa, all of which, with a small 
state boat, are now in the possession of 
Sir Stamford Raffles. Cant. M'Donnell 
has also ])rocured a nuinixT of sacred 
and other Siamese books, which we 
trust may throw a light upon the his- 
tory of n nation so little known to Kun»- 
peans, and we look forward with impa- 
tience to the period when Sir Stamford 
will gratify the literary world with their 
translation. The Siamese, we under- 
stand from Captain M‘l)onnell, were 
erecting a fifty gun battery on the shoal 
ojiposite to Pachamc, near (he entrance 
«)f the river. This intelligence confirms 
ilie former re[)ort. By private infor- 
mation received at Malacca, tiirougli a 
Sismu’se junk, we learn that Captain 
Thistle, eomiiiauder of tlie grab brig 
Dudulliy, has been scalped at Siam. On 
till 11th ult. at sunrise, minute guns, 
1o the number of 48, corresponding with 
the age of bis Kixeellency the Governor 
of Malacca, were fired from the ramparts 
of I’ort Cornwallis, conformable to the 
(Mnernmeiit order. 

Malacca.— X serious fire had broken 
out ill the town of Malacca, at the back 
of tlie Missionary College, on the 7tb 
of March, by whicii seven native houses 
liad iieen consumed, but no lives were 
It was reported there that a battle 
liad been fought between tlie Malays 
and Siamese, about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, at Pena. The King of Salau- 
gor, it appears, proceeded with an armed 
force to Pena, and attacked the Siamese, 
wlio were completely routed, and one of 
their Chiefs slain. The waf, it was ex- 
pected, would be continued, and an at- 
tempt made to rein.state the King of 
t^ueila in his iloniiiiious. 

fiingapori . — An attempt had been made 
at Singapore to assassinate Colonel Far- 
quhar, tne governor of that settlement. 
It ap{)ears that a Malay Chief, who had 
been committed to prison for debt, was, 
on the 11th of March, permitted to go 
in charge of some Police Peons, to en- 
deavour to obtain bail. Being imsuc- 
ccpsful however in doing so, lie was 
pressed, when night came on, by the 
Peons to return to prison : his misfor- 
tunes making him desjperate, he sud- 
denly drew his killed a Jemadar 


on the spot, wounded two other Peons, 
who were with him, des|M;rately, and 
five slightly, and then made off, appa- 
rently for the river. A report of the 
circuiiistaiice was made to Colonel Far- 
quhar, who, accompanied by Mr. Ber- 
nard, Captain Davis, and a few sepoys, 
went to apprehend the offender. On 
reaching the house where the.se out- 
rages had been committed, tlie party se- 
parated, and scarcely had they done so 
when the Chief rushed out, and the 
Colonel being at the head of the party, 
and hav in^ a lantern clo.se by him, which 
rendered him a still more conspicuous 
object, was run at by the man, and re- 
ceived a wound on tlie left .side of the 
clicst, which, but for the intervention of 
the rib, would have proved fatal. An 
orderly llavildar, who was standing 
by, immediately grasped the kris, and 
thereby prevented a repetition of the 
blow, ami the villain was instantly 
de.spatched by the sepoys. The ColoneFs 
wound confined him to his bed for a 
month, the kris having penetrated so 
as actually to touch the lungs. On his 
first appearance among tlie inhabitants 
after his recoveiy, they evinced their joy 
iiy taking the horses from his carriage 
and drawing him home. A curious oc» 
currence took place the day after the 
attack was made on the Colonel— the 
defunct l)ody of the Malay was tried in 
tlie Court, found guilty, and, by a law 
made by Sir S. Raffles at tlie moineiit, 
the body was sentenced to be hanged 
in chains. 

A dreadful accident occurred at .Sin- 
gapore in the beginning of April, to Capt. 
Pearl, of the Indiana, As he was 
entering the liouse of a gentleman, 
he w as seized hy a South American blood- 
iiouiid, with which he had a scuffle for 
nearly an hour, and was ilreodfully 
lacerated. 

Ou the 1st of April, 1823, was esta- 
blished “ The .Singapore Native Insti- 
tution,” U> which 2.'i,000 dollars had 
been subscribed up to that period. The 
Institution consists of a Chinese Col- 
lege, a Malayan t’ollege, and a Scien- 
tific Department. The three patrons arc 
Sir Stainfonl Raffles, Mr. Wilberforce, 
and Mr. Grant. Colonel Fartpihar Is 
patron of the Chinese College, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hutchings of the Malayan; of 
the later Captain Dav is Is trustee. 

Tlie improvements suggested at Sin- 
ga|H)re by SirS. Rallies, were uroceediiig 
rapidly, and every individual seemed to 
vie wUh his fellow lalMiurer In forward- 
ing them. 

ra.— Recent letters from the 
island of Sumatra state that the natives 
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had been very troublesome in the inte- 
rior of the Padang settlements, and had 
destroyed many of the district troops in 
several enyagements ; reinforcements 
however arrived from Batavia, and 
it was expected that the Dutch autho- 
rities would soon be in a condition to 
act on the offensive. Tlic Cholera Mor- 
bus had been \ er>’ prevalent at Padan^, 
and had carried oft* many of the inha- 
bitants, 

/iafam.— From Batavia we learn 
tliat, durinif the end of April and be- 
Kinninv uf the following month, the 
Cholera Morbus had broken out at Am- 
lx)yua, and, un to the 17th of May, 
248 persons hatl died in the town ; but 
by the 1st uf June the disease had 
nearly disappeared. The Knvoy from 
Siam had his farewell audience on the 
13th of June, and on the I5th the em- 
bassy left Java. By the accounts from 
Borneo it appears that the Dutch are 
coinpellinff the Kueflish ships U) pay 
12 per cent, un the sale price on all 
floods except opium, which pajs 155 
dollars per chest. Tliey have also, it 
would appear, a desire to seize Borneo 
Proper, Trungan, and (!alantin, and 
have forbidden our ships to trade at the 
other parts liftween Pontianak and Sam- 
bas, having an eye to the whole nro- 
duce of tlu* great gold mine of .\lim- 
trado, which is alarntJO miles up the 
country between these two ports. 

PhilipiM hlmds , — The Manilla entre- 
pot, it appears, is made generid fur all 
vessels of 40 tons and upwards, and for 
goods, licet or illicot, subject to a duty 
of one per cent, ad rulorem on the impor- 
tation, and one per cent, on the expor- 
tation. 'I'he nnlipine Islatuls have 
been much disturbed by a revolution 
which has broken out there, having for 
its object to remler that settlement in- 
depimdent of .Spain ; it had, however, 
been suppressed, and fifteen of the 
princi])al ringleaders sent to Spain for 
trial. 

Canton , — Recent accounts from Can- 
ton state it to be re|X)rted in the fac- 
tory, that the Chinese Guveniineut was 
about to renew its demand for the sea- 
men concerned in the affair uf his Ma- 
jesty's shipTopaze ; but it was ex|)cctcd 
some means to evade it would be found, 
without any renewal of the interruption 
to trade in that cpiarter. It was said 
that the Chinese regarded the late fire 
at Canton as having been the result of 
their not revenging the death of the 
two Chinese slain m the above affair, 
by an expiatory sacrifice of the Euro- 
peans coucenied therein. Canton is re- 
presented in these accounts os having 


recovered from the eflfbcts of the con- 
flagration, the factories and other build- 
ings bad been rebuilt on the same plan 
as those consumed, and commereied pur- 
suits had resumed their usual course. 
The trade, though considerably deranged 
and impeded for a time, had suffered less 
than could have been anticipated from 
such a visitation. 

Neto South Wala . — ^'flie accounts from 
New South Wales are of a very pro- 
mising nature, as regards the gene- 
ral improvement of that colony. The 
whaling season commenced on the 29th 
of May, and two of the largest fish ever 
seen there had been caught in the river 
of Hobart’s Town. Two Russian dis- 
covery ships, the Creuzer, CoinmcMlorc 
Lazaroff, and the Ledago, Captain La- 
zaroff, put into that port to refresh on 
the 30tli of May, having been three 
mouths from Rio Janeiro. Captain 
lluiiie*, of the Surrey, had arrived at 
I'ort Jackson, leaving his shi]) at Port 
Steveiii ; he had nearly sueeceded at Port 
Mac(|uarrie,iu loading the finest cargo 
of cedar ever produced there. He was 
expected to leave New .South Wales fur 
I'higland, to which place the car^ was 
destiiicii. For the convenience of trade 
between Hobart’s Town and I’ort Jack- 
son, the buihling of a smack was in con- 
templation. At Wellington Valley, a 
new town was raising, under the auspi- 
ces of the Cioveruor and priuci])al men 
at Port Jackson. Private letters have 
been receivetl from Hobart’s Town, 
from the settlers there, conveying some 
interesting accounts of tliat colons. 
Women servants are stated to be parti- 
cularly scarce in that place, and men 
are conseipiently emjdoycd insteafl of 
them in the houses. Holiart’s 'Fown, 
though rising rapidly in im|)ortauce, 
was still hut, in its infancy, and cou- 
seipieutly the settlers had to expe- 
rience the want of many things which, 
ill England, were daily necessaries, 
hut there were regarded as luxuries ; 
among these were carpets for the floors, 
fenders, fire-irons, and other similar 
domestic utensils. Many of the arti- 
cles uf domestic consumptiou were 
also diflieult to obtain, in consequence 
of their price ; among these were can- 
dles, which were Is. fid, per pound, but 
these the settlers were generally learn- 
ing to make themselves, as well as soap 
and hcer, &c. Fuel and meat were 
Iwith very scarce during the winter. 
The cedar w ood, from New South Wales , 
however, is stated to be similar to ma- 
hogany, and makes excellent doors, 
shelves, &c. vvithout paint. English 
•Uks were exceeding dear } and milk, 
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hiittcr, aud cheese so expenshe as to 
he very little used. Sugar and tea were 
fbeap ; green tea was 4s. 6d. and 
r)>>. per iH)und) and sugar 6d. and 7d. 
The work-people were very idle, which, 
however, was the natural result of the 
wages being hi^h enough to enable 
tliein to earn in three days money suffi- 
I ieut to supjwrt them in indolence the, 
remaining four. Business in New South 
\Vales generally is represented to be 
\ery dull at present, in consequence of 
n being the intention of Government to 
make the colony support itself, or at 
least of making the experiment. The 
agriculturists there appear loudest in 
I heir complaints. The method of re- 
• l iving wheat for the supply of the Go- 
vernment, at a fixed ju'ice of lOs. per 
hu'^hcl, had l)eeu changed for that of 
taking sealed tenders, from which the 
low est w as selected ; this had reduced 
w heat to 7s. 6d. per bushel, and barlej to 
r»s., with a probability of both being 
lower. One great injustice appears to be 
practised towards the traders there, in 
the pa) meiits of the Commissar) , w hich 
are nude in dollars at .Vs., these being 
’'objeit to a discount of 1.5 per cent., 
thereby reducing the profit on produce 
iiearl) one half. Moreover, these dol- 
lars, issued by the Commissar) in pa\- 
nient of supplies at .5s., are received h) 
the naval oiVuers, in discharge of their 
duties, at 4s. Paper money is very 
aliundant in New South Wales, it being 
lustomar) for tradesmen to issue notes 
lor such small sums as 2s. 6d , Is., ami 
even (id. The best way of receiving 
rennttanees from the colony is stated 
to lie in wool, by which 1.5 per cent, 
premium ou bills is saved. 

AKKICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

(’«;)« f>/’ Good Hope . — 'I hc jiriiicijial in- 
telligence from the Cape, relates to a 
strange nation whieh has u)ipeared on 
the boundary of the colony, and to 
whiih the whole attention of the colo- 
nists appears directed. Various reports 
hud lieen in circulation concerning this 
people. It was the u|)iuion of many 
that they were the deseendaiils of the 
crew of the Grosvenor, East Iiidia- 
man, but their numbers, ainuuntiiig to 
many thousands, negatived that idea. 
Others imagined that they were a tribe 
of Arabs, but their avowed purpose 
being to join the white people (meaning 
the English!, whose locality they ap- 
pear perfectly aware of, seemed to place 
this supposition at rest. By many per- 
sons at Cape Town it was jiositively as- 
serted they were runaway slaves from 
the Portuguese settlements, formerly 
establishcU uu the River dc buma, some 


thousands of whom, many years back, 
deserted that territory. It appears, 
during their progress, they defeated 
many of the Catfre and Hottentot tribes, 
who endeavoured to prevent their pass- 
ing through their territory ; but that, 
where no opposition was oflered, food 
only was taken. They were nceoinpa- 
niedhy their wives and ehildrou, and 
rcjMirt stated them to be Cannibals. 
The Guv ernor had sent several persons 
from (’ape Town for the purivose of 
obtaining some tidings of these people, 
and a letter from Mr. Melville dated 
(•riquti Town, 2.5th of July, received at 
Cape Tow 11 the beginning ol September^ 
set the matter at rest. It appears by 
this account, that the force of (iri- 
qua, eonsistiug of ahuiit 1)0 men, with 
muskets and horses, nceumpauied by 
Messrs. Melv ille and Moffat, lelt Griqua 
Town on the 21st of June, and having 
been joined by a party of BeehoiuiMns, 
they proceeded to within six miles of 
Lattakoo, where they found tiu* enemy 
established, having deleated the Beeh- 
uuanas under the chief Muhornapul. 
After having iii vain endeavoured to es- 
tablish a fi'ieudlv commuiiiealion with 
the invaders, an engHgement was eom- 
mencedbv the Monlmttus. Alter sevc- 
r.d houis lighting the iifSaders were 
defeated, leaving about 100 men killed. 
Mail) women and ehildreu were left 
behind, wlio were inhumanly and in- 
discriminately massacred or mutilated 
h) the Beihouanas, who joined in tlic 
pursuit, not withstanding the utmost 
efforts of Messrs. Moffutt and Melville 
to pi event them. Subsequent accounts 
of the 31st of Jul), state that the con- 
dition of the unfortunate savages was 
most horrible. Hundreds were at Old 
Lattakoo, and on the road to New Lat- 
takoo, as well ns at Nokemiing, a place 
fdteen miles to tlie eastward of Old 
Lattakoo, and that for want of food they 
were feeding ou one nuotlier. Nearly 
one hundred were reserved alter the 
battle, and distrilmted among the Gri 
quas. Measures were taking at ('u|H! 
Town to save these ill-fated beings from 
tlie most appalling of deaths. The 
commercial accounts from the Cape 
are of a very cheering deserijrtioii, and 
the pi-ospects of the colony were gooil. 
By an authentic statement of the ex- 
ports from them e lor the years 1821 and 
1822 which had been published, it aji- 
pears that the latter year exceeded the 
lormerby 1)09,1 ‘J I dollars, notwithstand- 
ing the severe visitations of blight and 
tempest which the colony ha<rexperi- 
enced. It is fair to hope, therefoie, 
that this settlement will continue to ad-* 
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vonce. The advantage of so large an 
increase in exports is obvious, as the 
rate of exchange is entirely governed 
by the balance between the cxiwrts and 
iiiij)urLs. 

Madagaxar . — Accounts from Mada- 
gascar state, that in consc<inenco of 
Conunodore Noiirse having i)ccn de- 
taine<I at the Cape, the meeting ar- 
ranged to ha\e taken place between 
him and the King of Madagascar, lla- 
dama, had been attended only l)y that 
monarch and (laptain Moorsom, as 

E for the (Jommo<lore, to settle the 
nces whicli at various periods 
liave arisen between the British (lover- 
nor and the ( ourt of Madagascar. The 
interview terminated satisfactorily to 
both parties, and ( aptain M. states that 
civilization is making a most rapid 
progress in tliat country. Kadama is 
represented as possessing considerable 
political sagacity; and this sisit was 
likely hi increase tl»e ad^antages accru- 
ing to botli parlies iiy mutual commu- 
nication. 

African Coast.— 'rhe Forte, Sir Thomas 
Cocljrane, and the Ringdose, Captain 
Ricli, iiad captured on the lOtli of Sep- 
tember, and sent into Surinam, the 
iTench Brijf L’Eyre of 21)8 tons, witii 
d50 slaves from the African Coast. Pri- 
vate letters state, that the efforts of 
the British nasal force to put down 
•lave traffic were incessant, and iu a 
consider aide degree successful. 

Tim American colonies iii Africa ap- 
pear to have suffered much from sick- 
ness, particularly at Messurado ; but 
our dependencies have been compara- 
tively free. 

His Majesty’s gun-brig Snapper has 
arrived fnun tin* Coast of Africa, where 
•lie had been emphiyed upwanlsof tlirce 
years, in the siippresnitm of Slave Trad- 
ing. She left Sierra Leone on the 1st <)f 
Septemlier. Tlio most iinnortant arti- 
cle of information brought by the Snap- 
per is, that tiie Ashautees were ap- 
pniaciiing (Jape C’oast, in considerable 
numbers, witii the intention of making 
an attack on and plundering the colony. 
The private and puiilic property there is 
very conHideratde. Sir Cliarlcs M*Car- 
thy was aixmt to leave Sierra Leone 
for Cape Coast to direet the operations. 
Captain Laing, of the Royal African 
(Jorps, had collected a force of 7,000 
men (pnncipally natives) to resist the 
Ashanlees. CuinmiHlore Sir Robert 
Mends was at Cape (’oast with the 
Owen Cileiulovver and Driver, for the 
puriHise of affopiliug all jvossiljle aid to 
tin* military forces, 'llie Ashantecs 
were said to have arrived within nine 


miles of the colony.— We arc happy to 
hear that the Owen Glenduwer had cap- 
tured, in the River Bonny, two Spanish 
schooners, with 260 slaves on hoard: 
but, though the French have had a 
squadron of live vessels at war at Gorce 
thQ last 12 months, four of them were 
about to return to France (having been 
relieved) without having made a slave 
capture ; a recent arrival from the river 
Sestos stated that the traffic iu slaves is 
carried on with redoubled energy by the 
subjects of the Kings of France and 
Spain, at the (ialiiias and on the coast 
oi Cape Falmas. 

The Hetty, (Joates, arrived from the 
coast of Guinea, reports that the Ur- 
chin, ( 'hidw'ick, of Nantucket, arrived 
at Almina on the 10th of August from 
Boim Vista, wiih the owner of the brig 
Edward on board, tliat vessel having 
been scuttleil, and Captain .lulieu mur- 
ileri'd by the crew : three of the mur- 
derers afterwardv landed iu their boat 
near Avim, where they were nppre- 
bcudcil, sent to Cape Coast (Jastle, ami 
from tbeiicc to the United States. The 
Urchin sailed on the 14lh of August for 
South America. 

yhcetuion . — Accounts from the island 
of Aseeusiou anuoiinee the death of Sir 
Robert Memls, the commander on that 
station, who expireil from an attack of 
apoplexy, wliich terminated his exist- 
ence iu less than twenty-four hours, He 
was interred at Cape Coast on the fol- 
lowing day. Captain Perry Grace of 
the Cyrenc, being the senior offi- 
cer, had assumed the command of the 
station until advices from England were 
receiveil. 

Intel hr of Africa.— LeXicTii have been 
received from Mr. Belzoui which state 
hi.s s.ifety ; but neither the date nor place 
of his writing is mentionud. He had 
been at Fez, and was then in the lati- 
tude of 21® N. His intention was to 
proceed to Timlnictoo, and he enter- 
tained strong hopes of success. 

Isle of France . — ^The following is an 
extract' of a private letter from Port 
Louis, dated iu August last. 

“ Sir Lowrie Gmhraith Cole and fa- 
mily arrived here about a month since, 
after a passage of seventy-three days 
only ; it is almost too early to form an 
opinion of his character ; he apjH-ars 
proiu]>t iu bis measures, and 1 imagine 
will use his own iuilgineiit in the go- 
vermiieiil, so that he is less likely to be 
misled by designing men ; he walks 
nlniut and visits all the public offices 
when he is least expected, and has sur- 
prised and frightened a. few in office, 
wlni were so i>erfectly secure iu doing as 
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riiey pleased with our last governor, 
that many regulations were neglected 
which ought to have been attended 
to. Sir Lowrie soon discovered this, 
and issued orders fur the readoption of 
several useful rules which had fallen 
into disuse. He appears to be a great 
fcoiiomist in the administration of 
jrovenuucut, as well as in his private 
affairs ; but the inhabitants are anxious 
to learn, how their own situation is 
hkely to be affected by this disposition ; 
they hope for a reduction of tlie duties 
and taxes, which now press so heavily 
on theuij but no alteration has yet 
taken place in these respects." 

The Mauritius, from the accounts 
received up to the end of July, hud 
been visited by a very severe gale, which 
had iloue considerable damage to the 
shipping. 'I'he Ships Livcrixml {(’apt. 
(Irecnj and L’Oracabessa (Capt. Car- 
michael) , on their passage down to Ptirt 
Louis, were totally lost off the Sand 
Heads ot Calcutta on the 27th of May. 
Captain Green, his officers, and the 
pilot, were washed away with the poop 
on the night of the 27th, and but six 
III’ the crew were saved. Two brigs 
and a sloop were also lost. 

MKDI I KRnAM’-AN SETI LEMF.NTS. 

Vomtantimple. — Nothing of any ma- 
terial iinportanee has transpired in the 
I'urkish capital according to the latest 
accounts. Tramiuillity was enjoycil there 
In the Frank population, tlie Turkish 
jiopidace not having been guilty of those 
iA< es«.eB w hicii hail prev iously disgraceil 
them, and endangered the lives of the 
C hnstian residents. This pacific turn 
«as atlrilmtcd to the great infiueiiccen- 
jtjyed by the Kritisb Auibassudor with 
the Ottoman Gov eminent. Lord Straiig- 
lord had signed on tlie 2r)th of October, 
«t the palace of the Reis F.ffeudi, a 
treatv of friendship and commerce for 
tlie King of Sardinia, b) which (Jenoesc 
'e^sels will be allowed the navigation 
of the Rlack Sea. Tlie ( auihriau, 46 
Rims, hail gone to Smyrna to convey 
down the fruit siiips for the season, and 
on her return she would sail for Eiig- 
liiiid, being succeeded by the Syhille. 

Smyrna. — Smyrna, at the la.st ac- 
cuiiuts, was ill a state of perfect quiet- 
ness, and the Christiao traders were per- 
niiitod to follow their vocations without 
any molestation. The ohsciiuies of Pope 
Fius VII. weic celebrated at Smyrna, 
on the 6tl) of October, in the church of 
Soccelans, and two days after in that of 
the Capuchins. Greeks were dailv ar- 
riving at Smyrna, but they suffered nei- 
ther insult nor injury from the Turks. 

The Oriental Spectator of Smyrna, 
^uutaius the following highly interest- 


ing account of the escape of 22 Greeks 
from the Turks, who had taken them 
prisoners 

We spoke lately of 22 Greeks who 
were taken at sea, brought to Smyrna, 
and then sent in chains to Constanti- 
nople. When they arrived at Mualich, 
they were put on hoard a vessel with a 
crew of 17 Turks. This vessel arrived 
at Constantinople during the night, and 
anchored under the walls of the Seraglio. 
Only three Turks remaiued on deck, 
and the others, who had left their arms 
there, had gone below to amuse them- 
selves in the cabin. The (.reeks were 
in the hold; their chains had been 
taken off, and they were only bound 
with cords, that they might more easily 
he lauded the following day. The prin- 
cipal oi the Greeks immediately saw the 
ailvaiitage he might derive from the 
happy moment offered by fortune, in a 
situation whieh seemed desperate, He 
approached one of his coiiiitrymeii, who 
succeeded in loosing the cords that 
hound him, with his teeth. As soon as 
his bauds were free, he huccessively, and 
without noise, released all his compa- 
nions. The 22 Greeks having by a 
lH>Id and successful effort made them- 
selves masters of the vessel, assumed 
the Turkish costume, (in which they 
were aided by the lengtli of their beards, 
which had been suffered to grow,) set 
sail, and disappeared; hut a new dan- 
ger threatens tliem at ihe Dardanelles— 
they are ordered to stop; they reply 
in ‘Turkish, that the current carries 
them away— that tliey are going to 
the fleet vvilhonlers from the Sultan; 
they are suffereil to pass, and siHiii reach- 
ed the second caslle, where they suc- 
ceed in the same manner. ^ A greater 
duiiger awaited them off 'IVucdos : it 
was broad da>light— a Turkish frigate 
sailed towards them— they have the pre- 
sence of mind to show themselves on 
tlie deck, and to retire under the very 
guns of the fort of Tenedos. This hold 
and ingenious maniviivre succeeded: 
the frigate, convinced that they were 
'J'urks,' tacked about just as it was on 
the point of reaching them ; they took 
the first niomeut to sail again, the wind 
lieing favourable. Rut soon the nature 
of their dangers changed : they met a 
Spezziot vessel, which, taking them for 
Turks, fired at them. Tiny succeeded 
in making themselves known, and all 
of them reucheil Ipsara in safety, after a 
voyage of five days. We warrant the 
correctness of all these details, whieh 
are known even to the Turks, who have 
taken the matter very coolly." 

Syria . — Letters from Antioch, dated 
the 30tU of Jmxc, commuuicate must 
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(U^astroui intelligence from Syria. To 
that date earthquakes continued almost 
daily to he felt, and many of the shocks 
were alarming and l alamitons in their 
consequences. Nature had also \isited 
this unfortunate ]M)]iuIatiun with other 
evils, little inferior to those which the 
earthqu.ikc itself had entailed on them. 
In that country the rainy season gene- 
rally sets in about the mouth of Decem- 
ber,’ and continues with some intermis- 
sion till the eml of March, hut from 
March till October even a shower sel- 
dom falls. This season has, however, 
been very different ; for during the last 
week in May, and the whole of June, 
there had been ati uninterrupted fall of 
heavy rains, and in the last week of that 
month the torrents hurst from the moun- 
tains, the Orontes overfl«)\ved its banks, 
the plains were deluged, and men and 
cattle, the standing erops, and those 
that were gathered, trees and houses, 
were swept away by the irresistible force 
of the Hoods. Upwards of one thou- 
fiond human beings perished. The mul- 
berry trees were torn up by the HMits, 
and the whole country presented a scene 
of ruin and the most e\tensi>e deso- 
lation. The plague had appeared at 
Bairout, and as no country will allow 
that the plague originates in itself, the 
(tccount was that it was brought in seve- 
ral vessels fnun Alexandria. Thus is 
tlie t>mn of human sutfering entailed on 
Ihis part of Asia, f<»r earth, air, and 
water seem to have c»»nspired against 
the unfortunate iuhahitsuits, and their 
wretchedness is completed by the des|M>- 
tism of their rulers. 

fl.'ivpt . — Letters from Alexandria state 
the Basha of that place to ha>e recently 
given much encouragement to all useful 
enterprises. A Monsictir l)esh>ches had 
formed tliere aii establishment for fur- 
nishing ice in all seasons of the year. 
The Vicer4)y had grantetl to this specu- 
lnt<»r an exclusive pri'ilege to import it 
hir five )ears, and it was calculaUul that 
upwards of a million francs wouhl be 
gaine<l by the speculation. Many French 
officers vvere serving in the artny of the 
Pasha, and were intriMlucing the Kuro- 
pean iliscipline, as far as the difference 
of religion and manners would admit. 
'I'he greatest liberty is slated to exist 
in Kgypt : persuns travel timuigh it 
with gre.it security, and people may 
write and undertake any thing they 
please, ivrovideil it does not disturb the 
public tranquillity. Since the war h *- 
tween the (Jreeks and Turks an exten- 
sive trade has been carrying on, in 
foreign ve.ssels, Ijctwcen the ports of 
Egypt and those of Euroocan Turkey. 


In the course of the year 1822, nine 
hundred ves.sels entered the port of 
Alexandria. The plague had entirely 
ceased, and no more was heard respect- 
ing it. Between dO and 40,000 ardehs 
of linseed, being part of this year’s 
crop of 100,000 ardehs had been or- 
dered for shipment to Holland. This 
had increased the demand fur foreign 
shi])s, scarcely any Dutch ships being 
in the iwrt. 

The following extract of a- letter of 
recent date, from Cairo, is too illus- 
trative of the character of its Pasha 
and (lovernnient generally, to be cur- 
tailed : 

“ Yesterday the diploma of Honorary 
Member of the .Society of Frankfort was 
presented to tiie Pasha, in consideration 
4)f the pmtection he had granted to their 
members who had been travelling in his 
dominions. I happened to be present at 
the Divan held at Isbekea. Thisdiploina, 
which was written in German, gave rise 
to a most laughable scene. l)n its first 
being presented, the Pasha, who could 
neither read nor write, thought it was 
a firman of the Porte. He was much 
.surprised ami alarmed ; hut Boglios 
^^mssouf explained to him that it was 
written in the Nemtchee language, and 
contained the thunk.s of the ulenuis 
(scholarsl of a (k>rman city named 
Frankfoil;, for the kindness he had showu 
to two J^mtehee travelling in Egypt. 
‘ 'Phe vlemn$ of that city,’ he continued, 
‘ ki-.s the dnst oT your shoes, prasiug 
you to spread upon their .society tlie light 
surrounding your exalted lu>ad, and to 
take them under tiic wings of your 
jKJwerful protection.’ This flatterini; 
address, though scarcely in the style in 
whicli the ulemas of Frankfurt would 
have expressed themselves, seemed to 
please his Highness, who put his hand 
on his breast. 

“ But the most difficult part was j(*i 
to come ; it was to explain to him tha 
he hml been appointed a member, o 
their society ; anil the 'Purkish languag 
having no word for this purely Euroiieu 
ide.i, and the Pasha not knowing an 
other than this and his native .\lbaniai 
Mr. Borghos, after many he~sitations an 
circumlocutions, at last succeeded i 
explaining ‘ that as a mark of respei 
and gratitude, the society had made hi) 
one of their partners.' At these won 
the eyes of the Pasha flashed with aage 
and with a voice like thunder he roan 
that he would never again be the pa-'^n 
of any firm ; that his a.S8ociatiou wi 
Me^tsi's. Briggs and Co., in the Indi 
trade, cost him nearly 500,000 ha 
piasters; that the association for t 
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manufactory of sugar and rum paid him 
nothing at all ; and, in short, that he 
was completely tircil of his connexions 
with Frank merchants, who were in- 
debted to him 211,000,000 of piasters, 
which he considered os completely lost. 
In his rage he even threatened to have 
Mr. Boghos drowned in the Nile, for 
having presumed to make offer of a 
mercantile connexion, against his |)osi- 
tive <»rders. 

‘ ‘ The poor dragoman was confounded, 
and unable to utter a word in his defence. 
Atthis critical moment, however, Messrs. 
Fernandez, Pamlxmc, and others who 
ha\e access to the Pasha, inter])osed; 
Init it w as some time before they could 
induce his Highness to reason, as his 
passion had thniwii him into a hyste- 
rical hiccough, llehad not been in such 
a fury for a long time ; and we all hope 
iicre that this circumstance may come 
to the knowledge of all the literary 
societies in Europe, that they may not 
again he so incautious as to endanger 
the life of so worthy a man as Mr. 
lloglios Y<jussouf, by tiieir diphunas. 
lu(iee<l, we are all surprised here tinit 
the gentlemen in Franklortclid notratlier 
think of sending some useful present, 
according to the ancient custom of the 
East. 

“ When his Highness was a little re- 
coM-red, Mr. Fernandez endeavoured to 
esiilaln to him that lliere was uo ques- 
tion about business ; that tlie uUmas of 
l>tinkfoi*t were iHissessed of no sU)ek 
l)Ut books, aiul bad no eajiital. * So 
nincii ilie worse,' replie<l the Pasha; 
‘ then they are suhhojtahi (booksellers) , 
who carry on Ibcir business witlumt 
money, like the Franks at Cairo and 
Alexandria.’ ‘ Oh, no, tliey are no 
!>iihhuftehi, but vlemm, Imiibs (authors), 
plnslfians, &c., wlio are en- 

gaged in seience.’ ‘ Well,’ said lie, 

‘ and wliat am 1 to do in tlieir Soeietx ; 
‘ I, a Paslia of tliree horse tails.’’ — 
‘ Nothing at all, your Highness, like 
perhaps most of the members of thi*. 
fiofifty ; but, by receiving you into tlieir 
Wiety, these gentlemen intended to 
show you their respect and gratitude.’ 
‘ That is a strange custom, Indeed,’ 
cried tlie Pasha, ‘ to show respect to a 
person by telling or writing to liini in 
Innny letters— you arc worthy of being 
one of us.’ * But thi.s is llie custom,’ 
added Divau F'ifeudi (his Secretary; : 

‘ > our Hajtjnnfu know s that tlie Firengi 
(Franks) have many customs dirtercut 
from ours, and often such as arc \cry 
ridiculous. For instance, if they wish 
to salute a person, they Imre their heails, 
and scrape with their right foot back 
Orient, Jferatdf Vet. 1 , 


wards; instead of silting down com- 
fortably on a sofa, to rest tliemsehcv, 
they sit on little wooden eliairs, as if 
they were about to he siiaxed ; tliey eat 
the pillao with spoons, and the meat 
w ith jmeers ; but w hat seems most laugli- 
ablc is, that they humbly ki»K the IiuikIk 
of their women, who, instead of the 
yaihmak (veil) , carry straw baskets on 
their heads ; and that they mix sugar 
and milk with their coffee ! ' This last 
sally set the whole assembly (his High- 
ness excepted) in a roar of laughter. 
Among those wlio stood near the foun- 
tain ill the middle of the hall, I heard 
several exclaim, with respect to the 
coffee witli sugar and milk, Kiajirler! 
(Ah, ye iiitideU !) 

** liis Highiie.ss, who had liy this time 
recovered his good humour, now began 
toputseveralquestions respecting Frank- 
fort, its distance from Cairo, its situ- 
ation, Ac. Pray tell me,’ be asked 
aiiioiig other questions, * to whom docs 
this city, where tliere are so many 
scholars, belong? for I have been told 
that there are iti Cerinany fort) -nine 
Sovereigns, partly Sultans, partly Krais 
(kings), and Keisouk (dukes).’ Tliis 
(piestioii could not be answered at the 
iiioiiietit, since none of thosi* present 
bad ever before heard of Frankfort; 
l)ut they promised tlie Paslni to iinpiire 
in the city, and inform him of the result, 
At the end of the Divan, liis Highness 
heeaine so good-linnioiired ns to offer 
himself ready to give to each of these 
good ulemas a firman for tlie reeepliiui 
of a hundred (aineasure) of heaiis, 
from tlic stores at Bonlae (a sulmrl) of 
Cairo), as iHicksh’nJi (a ]>resent given 
among tlie Turks for perlbrined ser 
vices] : hut.lieing toM by .Mr. liaimi, 
who bad been in Paris, and llierelbrc 
knows every thing, Unit tliey eat tio| 
Egyptian lieaiis, be replied tliat lie was, 
sorV) for Unit ; but, it lliev should eoiiiq 
to Cairo, be wuuhl pive to e,aeli of them 
a Clip of coffee, and a long pipe with uu 
amber uioutb* piece." 

(/reroe. — Tlie eontcil between liie 
Turks and the (ireeks still eoiitimy?s, 
tboiigli, we trust, the final siuecss of 
the latter in tlie estublisbnient of tlieir 
independence is certain. 'I lie able 
Kepurt of ( aptaiii Blaeqniere, nre- 
sented to tlie (ireek Coniniittcc aoout 
tlie middle of tlie past )ear, eontaiiis 
the fullest inforniatioii of the prcseiit 
state and nsourees of Greece, drawn 
from persmial observations made in a 
visit to that eomitr)’ on helialf of the 
Greek Coiimiitlee i»i Loudon. Its great 
length, and the pressure of other matter, 
already extending far beyond our prescri- 
2 A 
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bed limits, alone prevent onr reprinting 
that interesting document in our work. 
As the Greek Coininittec still continue 
their labours, however, wc shall notice 
the future events that may transpire re- 
specting this struggle of an oppressed 
])eople for liberty ; one of the most in- 
teresting and important that the world 
lias for some time witnessed, and one 
that ought to command the aid of every 
friend of liuinanity. 

We feel proud of the op|x>rtunity thus 
afforded us to record an example of 
noble and disinterested devotion to this 
great cause, whicit cannot fail to be ad- 
mired, though it may not soon be fol- 
lowed. The Hon. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhoi>c, son of tiie Karl of Harring- 
ton, and well known in India as one of 
the firmest supporters of liberal jirinci- 
plcs, and one of tiic most /,ealou«. jiro- 
muters of improvement in that neglected 
country, influenced liy a desire of aid- 
ingthe Greeks by .something more than 
mere pecuniary contribution, offered 
his ser> ices to the Greek Committee to 
proceeil to the seat of action in the 
Morea, and devote himself gratuitously 
f<i the advancement of the Greek cause, 
in such nianncr as the exigency of their 
wants miglit suggest. This noble offer 
was readdy accepted, and Colonel Stan- 
hope left l-higland for (ireece in October 
last, and has been ever since aclhcly 
engaged in the object of his enterprise. 

Tlie latest intelligence from that 
tpiarter announces the success of the 
tirceki by laud and sea : the first in the 
tlisperslon of two Turkish columns at 
Thermopyla?, by Ulysses, and the re- 

I mlse of an assaulting force at Missa- 
onga ; and the second in a defeat of a 
'furkish fleet of six Turkisli frig.ites 
and seven corvettes, by nine (ireek 
vessels of inferior force. The Greek 
fleet consists of 52 ships, stationed in 
the Archipelago. The Turki'.h fleet, 
more uunier»ms, remains chiefly at 
Lemnos and Milytene. The Greek Go- 
vernment were alaiut to remove their 
head-quarters to NajHili di Romaiia, 
that fortress being entirely in their |H)^- 
session. The only important fortre-.s 
in the Morea rem.tining in the hand- of 
the Turks is I’atras, but this is nut iui- 
pregnable. Lord Byron had employed, 
at his own expense, a Inidy of (iOO men, 
under the command of a brave and 
tried Ca|)tain, who were alxnit to depart 
for Missalonga, where the Turks are 
at present hUK’kaded by a force of 
12,000 Albanians and 8,000 Greeks, 
besides 4,000 at Castros, within eight 
leagues of that place, to which Lord 
Byron’s force of (iOO will be a welcome 


addition. The German and Swiss Com- 
mittees had active and inUdligent agents 
in Greece, and there were also Russiaus, 
from Moscow, favourable to the inde- 
pendence of that country : these auxi- 
liaries, withfhe aid of the Greek Com- 
mittee in England, who have not yet, 
we hope, exhausted British benevolence 
in so noble a cause, cannot fail, in ano- 
ther season at the utmost, to render the 
(ireek .struggle so triumphantly suc- 
cessful as to remove for ever all appre- 
hension of their re-subjugatiou hy tneir 
cruel and barbarian oppressors. 

'I'he following arc some further par- 
ticulars relative to the death of Marcus 
Botxaris, who, fighting in the good 
cause of his country, always behaved 
in a manner worthy of the heroes of 
antiquity. The account of the battle in 
which he fell, has been before pub- 
lished, and we only extract such fur- 
thw particulars from the Bulletin puh- 
lislied at Kephalovryson, August 22, as 
relate to Marcus BotzAris. The Bulletin 
collies from (^irfu, of the date of the 
22d of October : — 

“ At eleven o’clock at night the Geiie- 
nal cau.scd his troops to ofler a short 
prayer to the God of Armies, and ini- 
mediately afterwards they all advanced, 
and took an oath to coiKpier or perish. 
Bot/aris then informed the other Coni- 
iiianderi that the signal for the general 
attack should he the sound of the trum- 
pet, anil, to prevent even accident, he 
took this instrument into his own hands. 
At midnight he began to march at the 
head of his battalion, and liis soldiers 
bad no other arms but their drawn 
swords. When he apjiruaehed the ene- 
my’s camp, he euused it to he recon- 
noitred again, to guarantee himself 
.agauist chance. Being informed that 
there was no alteration in it, he ad- 
\ aiiced with redoubled speed, surprised 
the advanced posts, anil, cutting down 
all o|n)osition, penetrated into the mid- 
dle of the camp. When he got before 
the Paslui’s tent he sounded the trum- 
pet himself, and at this signal the 
slaughter becan at four diflcreiit points 
of the Turkisli army. Terror and death 
prevailed ; piereiiig cries announced tin* 
disorder and eoiifusion which had over- 
taken the eneuiy. in some places the 
leaders (rcgardiiig the attack as a mere 
panic-terror) implored tiicir soldiers to 
put a stop to the disorder ; in others, 
conqianions were taken for enemies, and 
the Turks slaughtered each other. Two 
hours after the attack, during which the 
carnage had been great, the Moham- 
medans bepn to recover from their 
disorder. Struck by a powerfid voice 
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from the midst of a Suliot 
battalion, they discovered the Coin^ 
inanderof the attack, and directed their 
fire against him. Botzaris was wounded 
al)o>c the waist, but in«Bpite of this 
wound he t ontinued to direct the niuve- 
iiiciits of his men. A soldier observintj 
ill the midst of the battle the Pasha of 
Delvinon, cried out, ‘There is Ismael- 
Pliaissa-Pasha.' ‘Try to secure him 
ali\e,' was the eommund of BuUaris. 
Recotfiiising again at this the voice of 
the (ieneral, the numerous guard of the 
I’aslia poured a shower <»f musketry on 
llie spot, and one of them wounded 
U<»t7.aris mortally in the head. Ho then 
ga\e up the command to his brother 
( Miistantine ; and his Aide-de-('am)i, 
wild was hl.s cousin, assisted by some 
.oldiers, bore him back, still li\ing, 
into his own camp. 'Phe Suliots, how - 
ner.succoededin takinglsniael'Pliaissa 
Pasha, whom they were carrying off, 
when at Ins piteous cries his gua,rd ad- 
lamed with fury to rescue him. Al 
llu> moment a Suliot cut off the l*asha's 
heail with his sword. 'Hie famou'' 
llago-Vessiane, one of the most disfin- 
goi>hed officers of All Pasha, and who 
liav done great mlseliief to tiie (ireeks 
l»y Ins prudence and his counsel, also 
perishecl by a blow from a sabre. Bot- 
/!iris sur\ived the victory, the news of 
which sweetened his dying moments, 
riiis modern Epaminondas consoled his 
(•(licers who had accompanied liim, in 
Ins last moments, and who eonld not 
restrain their tears. ‘ (.'an a Suliot 
t ieneral,’ he asked them, ‘ ever desire 
a more glorious death ? ’ The loss of 
the enemy, in killed and woniuled, 
amounted to 3000. The greater part 
ol liis provisions and annnuuitiou fell 
into the iiower of the (Ireeks." 

Oreek Islands. — ^'fhe Samians had made 
jieace with the Ipsariots, by consenting 
to receive the (ioveruor sent out from 
Ip'uria whom they had jireviously re- 
fused, and the Ipsariots had in con- 
sequence raised the Idockade. The 
poojde of Samos were in good spirits, 
and arc said to have 10,000 men under 
arms, 

Verj' late accounts from Tyn» say that 
a (Commissary had arrived from the 
Morca, to levy contributions, but the 
inhaiiitants refused to pay any thing, 
and took arm.s to drive away the unwel- 
come visitor. 

Letters from Syra state that tran- 
quillity existed there, and the (ire.ck.s and 
( atholics were in jierfect amity with 
each other. 

Official accounts had been received 
at Zante that Corinth had surwndered 


to the Greeks, the garrison of 800 men 
having subniittcd at discretion. 

Ionian /i/andi.— From the Ionian IsIaiuU 
we learn that some recent despatches 
sent from London to Malta, had occa- 
sioned a correspondence between timt 
island and ('orfu. The Ionian Govern- 
ment is stated to have sent an agent to 
Greece, who was commissioned to in- 
•piire the opinions of the Chiefs of that 
country on certain questions. These re- 
ports, though vague, had caused a great 
sensation in tiic Ionian Islands. 

Several shocks of earthquake had 
been felt in tlie Mauds, which bad oc<. 
ciisioncd much alarm. At Corfu lui 
damage had been done, but at Ithaca 
some houses lind lieeu thrown dow n, and 
the inhabitants kept out three dajslii 
flu* fields. 

Corfu , — The University of.tiiis town 
will owe unotlier benefit to Lord Guild- 
fonl. 'Flu* generout and enliglitened 
protector, besides the hooks which he 
had transported from Paris, has just 
got for this University a fine collection 
of 20,000 stanijis of Grecian medals, 
with their description, by M. Mionnrt, 
first agent of the Cahinet of .Medals in 
file Royal Library at Paris. 

• Malta . — Wc find, by recent accounts 
from Malta, tliat the Chief Judge, Sir 
Joseph Zainmet, a Maltese, and Knight 
of the Order of St, Michael and St. 
George, being the first Order recently 
conferred i>y the Maltese Government 
for the eueouragemeiit of legal talent, 
died a short time before tiie departurt‘ 
of the letters. All the Government 
officers and merchants were invited to 
the funeral. Sir .loseph ln*ing the first 
of tin* new Onler that hail died since 
its c«*atioii, the Lieutenant Governor, 
who atteiuied the funexal, ordered all 
the crosses, &c. to be buried with him. 
The Bishop of .Malta had previously sent 
word that the Order not having been yet 
approved by the Court of Rome, he 
should not jiermit them to be carried 
with the body. A long correspondence 
was in consequence entcreil into be- 
tween the Bisliop aiul the Governor on 
the subject, and the result has been that 
Uic question is now referred to Rome. 
Ju the meantime two of tiu* Judges have 
lesigned the Onler, pereeiving that the 

(jhurcli disuppnives of it. 

Tiie Malta Gazette of the 17tli of Oc- 
tober say s—“ The Master of an Austrian 
brig from Alexandria rejMirts that the 
Greek fh'ct, fifteen days ag»), were 
cruisingolf Ipsara, and that a ntnmg 
gale of wind liav iiig sprung up ilnring 
the night, eight of them iiarted com- 
pany from the rest, and found thetu- 
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selves the next morniu;^ iu the midst of 
the '‘I'urkisli fleet ; an engagement en- 
sued; hut the Greeks fortunately es- 
caped hy sending two of their fire-shii)s 
among the Turkish fleet, from which, 
luiwevcr, the latter suffered no material 
damage.” 

Tangier , — The letters from 'I'angier 
aunounee the arrival there of a great 
iiuniher of Spanisli refugees, who had 
obtained permission of the tiovernor by 
some l)rilies in the form of j>re‘ents. It 
was thought, liowever, their residence 
there would he hut temporary, as it was 
not expected that the Kmperor wouhl 
consent to their remaining. 

(itfcrtdtttr.— Notlnng of any moment 
has occurred at (ohraltar of late, Tlie 
commerce <»f the place was in a -.fate of 
revival, and it w.is calculated that as 
the trouldes of !5pain were lessened, the 
trade of (ohr.dtar would he as itrisk as 
before. A great many of the Spanish 
refugees have left that poit for Kiiglaiid, 
America, and elsewhere; among them 
were the most eminent eonsiitutionalists 
of the late Cortes, The following is an 
extract of a letter fitmi (lihraltar, dated 
the 14th of Novvtnher, IWd. “ Since 1 
last wrote to xou, all the unfortunate 
members of tfie Spanish Cortes, and. 
other fugitives from Spain, have been 
oidereil out of tlie garrison in the most 
arhitrar}' and cruel iiiamier, and the> 
are most of them gone to seek an asv luin 
on the more hospitable shores of Har- 
hary. The conduct of the llrifish tio- 
veniment here has made every one 
ashamed of the name of i'.iiglisiiman . it 
eei'taiiilv can nev er he approv ed at home. 
A suhseiiption is now going about for 
tficse poor distressed exiles, to whieh, 1 
believe, every «me eontrihutes his mite 
except Lord (diathajn, (leneral Don, 
mid a few persons under their immediate 
inflneiiee.” 

\ov. 7. fly a vessel fixmi Lislam, in 
*^eveuday8, we hear tii.it the Hra/.ili.m 
Irigale Caroline, ( a)>tain 'stewart, was 
cruising off the coast, ami hud taken se- 
veral prizes. 

hOrill AMI.HICA. 

This .State has been somewhat 
disturbed fiv the eouteiuliug fuetum.. iif 
I’rejise and O'lliggins ; the former the 
present, and the latter the late Director. 
0‘lliggins and his familv, iu eonse- 
(pienee of the overpowering influeiiee of 
his ndveisary, had left Chili for Colunt- 
Ilia. The Chilian government has re- 
eeutl) furnished near five tliousand men 
us auxiliaries to enumeipate IVru from 
the Spanisli voke. 

IhaxH . — 'Ihc only ev cut of any impor- 
tance in this new empire, U the arrival 


of commissioners at Rio Janiero.from 
Lisl)oii, aimounciug to the emperor the 
counter-revolution of Portugal. These 
commissiotiers, however, the Emperor 
had refused feo see, unless they came 
jirepareil witli powers to acknowledge 
ins sovereignly, which they not possess- 
ing, were comiielled to remain in a state 
little hotter tnau prisoners on hoard 
their ships, not being allowed to land, 
or even scud the, letters on shore, written 
hy the (jueen of I’ortiigal to her. daugh- 
ter tlie Empress. In ilie other districts 
of South America, nothing im|Mmaiit 
had transpired. 

Fern . — 'flic occurrences iu this pait 
of South America have been far more 
important tlian in any other of late, 
ihi-i province now forming the focus of 
the royal cause, (ieueral ( 'anterac, the 
roval commamUr, calculating on the 
we.iknC'S of the I’ernviau inde|)cndents, 
hroKe up fiom iiis cantonments in L'pper 
Pern, and (amc down u|Hm Lima, with 
a force of 12,000 imui, and took possis- 
sioii of that imperial cil> willimit opjio- 
sition, the Peruvian government retiring 
to Callao, At the time of ( auterac's 
im iirsiou he was not aware that General 
Holivar liail arrived at the l.vtter port 
with the ( olumhiaii and Chilian auxi- 
liaries, ami that he had even despatched 
an expedition In sea against Upper 
Peru. When the accounts eonsec|uentl> 
reached liiin of the lauding of the latter 
force at Arei|nipa, ilose to the vicinity 
of ids funner cantonments, and ex))usiug 
his retreat to he cut off, tlie greatest 
confusion prevailed among his troops, 
and measures lor speedily evacuating 
the citv were taken and Immediately 
put into effect. Ilolivur, upon tlii.s, ad- 
vanced from Callao, with a view of ha- 
rassing his retreat, and hv driving him 
on tlie expedition sent to Amiuipa, ex- 
jHise him to a double lire. Canterac 
with great dilliculty ami eonsiderulile 
Iost, elfeited his escape hy flying to the 
mountains, and llulivar returned to 
Luna, and advancing forward captured 
Casco and some other important plaei's 
III Cpper Peru. This would seem very 
decisiye as to the fate of the Spanish 
arm', in South America ; and it was 
even said that Canterac himself was not 
so warm iu the cause of royalty os to 
refuse to listen to fair terms of negotia- 
tion, whii'h it wu.s thought Holivar 
would oiler, 

Tlie comluet of the niyalist General 
to the inhabitants of Lima, and ]iarticu- 
larly to the Hritisli merchants, was most 
arbitrary, and contrary to his pledge 
given prior to the capitulation, compel- 
ling them to pay forty per cent, on the 
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\a1ue of their goods, aod subsequeutly 
M-i/ing the greater porliou of tiiein. ft 
is tliought a claim will be made by the 
Britisli niinislry oil the Spanish Govern- 
incut for the amount of the goods thus 
seized. 

Columbia.— Tho principal event of ge- 
neral interest which has occurred in this 
State, is the siege of Puerto Cabello, the 
Old) remaining Spanish possession in 
tills part of South America, and which 
has lieen undertaken with great energy 
hy General Paez ; who, from \erj' late 
areounts, appears to has e taken the tow n 
and the approaches on the land-side, 
ami to ha\e foired the garrison to retire 
In the castle. A Columbian naval force 
was also iduckadiug the harbour, and 
there was every ]irospcct of this last re- 
maining relic of Spanish-Ainericaii so- 
vereignty jielding to the powerful arras 
oi the republicans. 

According to advices from Caraccas 
of the 7th of Octolier, letters haAC been 
received in that city from the illtislrioiis 
bolivar, written after the subjugation of 
I’aMo, and immediately before his de- 
parture for Peru. In these, the Presi- 
dent takes leave of his frieinls in a feel- 
ing and pathetic manner, and aniiounees 
tli.it ho was setting olV fur Peru, at the 
head of 16, 000 soldiers, with the deter- 
mination of not returning to ( ulumhia 
nntd peace was restored in the sister 
republic, and the traiK|uillity and hap- 
piness of Ins own country thereby for 
ever ensured. This masterpiece of his 
military gloiy , Bolivar trusted to be able 
to achieve before u year had elapsed, 
and had adopted the resolution, as soon 
as It was aeeoinnlisiicd, of retiring from 
active life, and terminating his clays 
'inietly in the city which gave him birtli. 

jtleiifrt. — ^'riiere is nothing to notice 
hi this newly created .State, which re- 
mains \ory unsettled ; although the 
lepublieaii paitv is actively forming a 
\'stcin of government which is on tlie 
plan of that of the United States of 
Nnith America, 

WEST INDIES. 

^fetnerara , — ^The recent intelligence 
Irom the West India Islands, has been 
‘d unusual importance. An insurrec- 
tion broke out in August, hi Deinerura, 
"ben thousands of the black slaves 
<d that colony armed themselves and 
“ssenihlod for the avowed purpose of 
“btaining emaneipatun, and rendering 
that island independent. From the 
bitcst accounts received in Knglaud, it 
^}>l|ears that, early on Monday, the 
l^th of August, a servant of Alexander 
oimpson, esq., a planter on the estate 
‘ ailed Le Reuuit, reported to his master 


that a revolt was meditated by th« 
negroes on the east coast, and that the 
evening of the above day was the time 
fixed for carrying it into effect. Mr. 
Simpson immediately coniiniinicated 
this information to the Burgher Officers 
of the neighbourhood, and proceeded to 
George Town to acquaint the Governor. 
The (iovornor and his suite, aeeom- 
paniod by a small detachment of cavalry, 
proceeded up the coast, and discovering 
a fire in the direction of Plantatiou 
Success, he desjuitched the cavalry to 
ascertain the cause of it, himself going 
forward to Le Resouveuir, where a nu- 
merous party of negroes, chiefly armed, 
were seen lulvanciug. These were re- 
monstrated with hy the Gmernor, who 
stated that the Government w as busied 
in adopting measures to ameliorate 
their eoinlitiou, and further advised 
them to letirc jK‘aeeahly to their dwel- 
lings. A momentary acipuescence secin- 
e<l to he manifested, until one of the 
ringleaders discharged a musket at 
the Governor, though happily without 
eftcct. Both himself and suite being, 
however, without arms, it was judged 
prudent to retreat, and the negroes 
umunencef! their operations by break- 
ing down the public hriilgcs,witli a view 
toobstiuct the apiiroaeh of the mili- 
tary. It was the plan of the slaves to 
iniprisou all the whites and seize their 
anils, in w Inch they sneeeedcd in nearly 
filty plantations. The employment of 
the iiulitary being now the only alter- 
native, detaehments of regular troops, 
under Captain Stewart, and the Rifle 
Corps, under Captain Ceval, were de- 
spatched to the scene of revolt in the 
course ot the Monday night, the former 
of which came up with the revoltem on 
the same night at Plantation Witten- 
hurgh, mid, after a short engagement, 
comjielled them to retreat witli loss \ 
and a detachment of the 2 1st regiment, 
under Lieutenant Peddie, continued to 
push forward, forcing the negroes to 
retire before it. On the following 
niorning, martial law was proclaimed 
throughout the colony, every white in- 
habitant was armed, the seamen of the 
shipping were formed into a marine 
battalion, and patrols paraded the streets 
of George Town . T he ladies and other 
females were sent on Ixmrd the ship- 
ping for safety. On this day the rc- 
voltcrs, to the number of flOO, attacked 
Lieutenant Brady, who, with a detach- 
ment, was stationed in advance of Ma* 
haica, and, after vainly endeavouring 
to surround him. forced him to retreat 
hack to that post. On the 20th other de- 
tachments had arrived, uud the negroee 
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were successively attacked and defeated 
at the various estates on the east coast, 
with the loss of many prisoners. On the 
22d the troops advanced to the planta' 
tion Bachelor’s Adventure, where from 
two to three thousand of the revolted 
slaves were jwsted, and a conflict of 
some duration took place, which termi- 
nated in the total overthrow <»f the 
negroes, with tlie loss of about 150 of 
them. 'Hiis was the last serious action ; 
for, upon the Govenior’s proclaiming 
an amnesty to all but the ringleaders, 
great numbers returned to their work, 
and the detachments of tro«»ps rapidly 
pursued such as retained their arms, 
which rendered their rallying im|)ossi- 
blc. By the 23d almost the whole of 
the slaves had thrown down their arms, 
with the exception of a few of the ring- 
leaders, who fled to the woods, where 
they were hdlowcd by the imti\e Indians 
employed f<»r the occasitui, and either 
taken or destntyed. On the 25th a 
general Court Martial assemhlod at the 
Colony House, for the trial of the (»1- 
femlers, which, oti the date of the latest 
advices (2ht of September), contiimetl 
hitting. The c^mspiracy, It apj>ears, 
was most extensive iii Its ramificatitnis, 
comprising not only the negroes of the 
east coast, hut those of the estates to 
windward ; the former (ndy rose, how - 
ever, owing to the signal having been 
given too soon ; and to this only l an 
he attributed the preservation of the co- 
lony, for, had the revolt been siimilta- 
neous, the military force would have 
been found iuatlo<|uate to put them 
down. The negroes on the east coast 
being unable to make head alone against 
the troops, and flying in all directions, 
those on the other estates, implicated 
ill the conspiracy, but who had not 
openly revolted, endeavoured to conceal 
their share of it by keeping «piict, to 
which the speedy restoration of trau- 
cuiiility maybe attributed. It ajipears 
that very loose and inaccurate reports 
of the emancipation of the slaves had 
Ijceu propagated by the Missionaries 
at Denierara, and, joined to the pro- 
ceedings in the last session of Parlia 
ment, had led these unfortunate beings 
into open insurrection, the plan of 
which nad been long brooded over. 
We regret, for the honour of our coun- 
trymen, to state that two Missionaries 
are in custody, charged with being 
deenlv implicated in the rising : their 
tirial nad not commenced when the last 
accounts came away, hut was soon to 
come on. Of course an entire stop had 
been put to business of eveo' description 
at Dcmerara, martial law being stUl in 


force through the colony ; and though 
the revolt had been suppressed, yet the 
distrust of both planters and slaves was 
mutual, while the law of the bayonet 
had superseded that of civil humanity. 
The effect of this insurrection has been 
the destruction of many unfortunate 
negroes, and an astonishing ileteriora- 
tion in the value of West India pro- 
jierty. Reinforcements of troops ha^c 
since been sent from home to Deinerara, 
Barhadocs, and some other contiguous 
islands, as from the evidence that has 
been ])roduced at the examinatiou of 
the slaves by the Court Martial, there 
is reason to think that the conspiracy 
at Dcmerara is only a link connected 
with a chain of revolt, which runs 
throughout our West Indian Colonies t(» 
an alarming extent. ' 

’I'he later aecouuts convey nothing in 
addition to the aeeouut wc have giu'u 
above. Up to the end of October the 
colony was still under martial law, hut 
no further insurrections had taken place. 
I'.lllot, one of the Missionaries, hail been 
discharged from eoufinement, there 
being no proof of his culpahility. Sinitli, 
the other, hail however been put upon 
his trial, hut it had not terminated when 
the last letters came away- 
Jawau'o.— The aeeouuts from Ja- 
maica state every thiug to he unusually 
unfavourable there, partly owing to 
the depression in euloiiial produce, 
hut principally from ai)preheusioU8 ol 
the abolition of the slave trade by Par- 
liament, which had occasioned great 
uneasiness, anil eauseil a deterioration 
in freehold property. Great fears 
were eutertaiiied that the measures 
then discussed would he jierscvered 
in next Session ; and the operation ol 
this idea may he Ijettcr uudersti>od when 
we state that slaves in that island were 
totally unsaleable, no pcrsmi heiug will- 
ing to purchase, from au apprcheusioii 
that a revolt among them would be the 
couseiiueueeof the adoption of any of the 
pnuxised measures of Parliament. To 
show the im(K)rtaut results to he appre- 
hended from a revolt of the negroes at 
Jamaica, it is only necefisary to state 
that the number of Slav es iu that island 
was estimated at 350,000, which, if 
correct, forms an overwhelming majo- 
rity. St. Lucic is stated to have heeii 
under martial law for the last two 
months, iu consequence of a revolt 
being apprehended} and these neces- 
sary measures for the safety of Euro 
])ean life, had tended totally to destroy 
the struggling commerce of the West 
luilia planters, and to plunge them 
Into those dilflculties from which, for t 
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I ousiderable period, they have been en- 
(h‘a\ouriiig emerge. Not only were 
the planters embarrassed by these fet* 
ters on their commerce, but, in con- 
seipience of the apparently desperate 
•.tate of their finances, the creditors 
n ere using coercive measures to seize 
upon the wreck of their projierty, con- 
Mdering, otherwise, the whole as irre- 
trievably lost. In support of this, we 
have seen letters from Demerara, Bar- 
badoes, and Jamaica, avowing this to 
he the case, and the number of persons 
al)uut to leave the colonies was unuku» 
ally great, comprising nearly all those 
a hose projierty was of a nature to ad- 
mit of their departure. 

The minds of the black po))ulation 
of Jamaica were in a very feverish state, 
aijil two or three free negroes had been 
'.iiip|)od oir from tlie island, having been 
found with inflammatory documents in 
their pohsessiou, said to relate to a pn>- 
ject funned by Boyer, in St. Domingo, 
to induce tlie negroes to rise en matse, 
to declare themselves free, and to mur- 
der all the whites. The planters attri- 
l)Uto<l all these occurrences to the mea- 
sures adopted ut home, and of course 
wore greatly irritated in conseipience. 
At Kingston a meeting of the iuhabit- 
niits lind taken plai'e, at which the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed ; — 

1. That the rights and privileges of the 
fii't settlers in Jamaica w’crc clearly dc- 
fuiod, and that tlicy extend to the iire- 
soiit descendants with all the iimimnities 
M/lcinnly and irrevocably granted by the 
origiiiiil charter of Charles the Second. 

'L ’I’hai wc view with astonishment the 
<l••libcrati()n.s of the parent Farliaiiient, 
wrought upon by an inipurc fact ion, which, 
•iiuli r the mask of rcliijion, seeks tosiicw 
■iiiairliy and iinmoraiity among the la- 
boin ini^ class of acoiunmnity, of which 
the lintish emjdrc can exhibit no parallel 
111 comfort or in social habits. 

That ill the legislative body of Ja- 
maica is invested the only pow'cr on earth 
to tax ns and to frame laws forouriuter- 
iial goyerninent, 

,4. 'I’hat our legislation lias sJiow'ii its 
wisdom on eveiy occasion, and has justi- 
fied the solemn authority vested in it by 
the King, I^rds, and Coimiiotis of Great 
'trilain. Jn no case has it denied the 
'•nereignty of the Crown , in none diiiebed 
bom a manly display of its means in .sup- 
I'ort of that Crown throughout its vaiiuus 
't niggles, be they in part epoclis of rc- 
wlluui or to oppose a foreign yoke. 

ITiat as a deliberate body, sanctioned 
hy irrevocable charter, the legislature of 
Jamaica is the best, as it is tlie only judge 
t»t internal regulations : that wc are con- 
vinced it will not forsake our rights, no 
bwre than it will desejrt its own— rights 
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wliich it has tempered (as much as local 
circunifctanccs have i>ermitled) to the tone 
of KnglUh sentiment. 

6. That we will go liand in hand, with 
the island at large, in defending our pro- 
perty, w'hich is as legitimate and as uii» 
alienable as any freehold of the United 
Kingdom. 

Grenada.— The accounts from Gre- 
nada bring an important Resolution, 
adopted by a Committee of the House 
of Askeinbty, with regard to the free 
negroes of tliat island, which would 
seem to augur a more liberal policy 
than has hitherto distiuguislied culoniu 
legislation. This document is coin- 
jH)sed of three articles, which, as they 
are not very long, we ^ve entire. 

1. That the Coiiiniitlec is of opinion 
the free coloured inhabitants of these 
Fslauds are a respectable, well kdiaved 
ckss of the community, and possessed of 
considerable property in the Colony. 

2. 'I'liat it is of opinion that a Bill 
should be imiuediately brought Into the 
House of AsHomhly, for the purpose of 
re|u*aling the second clause of Judgo 
Smith’s Collection Law, in so far as the 
rights and property of the free coloured 
inhabitants arc afTected thereby. 

3. '1 hat the elective franchise ought U> 
Ik* extended to tree people of colour |)oi- 
M'ssing the qnalifieatioii reipiired by the 
third clause of the Election Act. 

The above is a must important docu- 
ment, and will tend inuro than any 
thing to preserve Grenada from the hor- 
rorn of insurrection, as, by elevatinc 
the free negro into a portion of one of 
the estates of the colony, be lias become 
pissessed of a “ local nabitallon and a 
name,’* which it is his interest to pre- 
serve from destruction ; and, by placing 
him on a level with the Kurupeaii, has 
yielded to him a station in society which 
it is his policy to retain. 

Antigua.— At Antigua the Houi« of 
Assembly hail been principally occupied 
in discussions as to preserving that 
islainl from anarchy and insurrection. 
On the 3ii of July the House of Ai*' 
sembly sat with closed doors, and re- 
mained secret during the discussion. It 
was understood the subject of debate 
was, to take into consideration the im- 
mediate establishment of an effective 
militia, to guard against any evil at- 
tempt «m the peace of that colony, 
which might result from the nieasurea 
proposed ill the last session of Parlia* 
ineiit, and this motion was further un- 
derstood to have been carried unani- 
mously. 

Committees bad been appointed by 
the Legislature to report on the mea- 
surci most advisable to b« adopted in 
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consequence of the proceedings 'in the 
British Parliament. The militia had 
been embodied to meet the apprehended 
rising of the negroes, and every precau* 
tion was taken to meet any danger that 
might occur. 

Dominica , — In Dominica a misun- 
derstanding had arisen between the 
House of Assembly ami the Governor, 
as to the right of Axing and regulating 
fees. The Assembly had passed a Bill 
to reflate the fees of the naval ofllccr, 
which was sent to the (youncil for its 
concurrence : no more was heard of it, 
till, to the surprise of the Assembly, a 
list was issued by the Governor, ditler- 
ing most essentially from that passed by 
the House. This measure or his Ex- 
cellency, the House of Assembly re- 
sisted, ns an unconstitutional attempt 
to tax the subject without the consent 
of those elected as his representatives, 
and a somewhat warm (uscussiun had 
been the consequence between the par- 
ties, which, when the last accounts 
came away, appeared at its height, and 
was engaging the entire attention of 
the colonists. In fact, the dispute was 
little less than an open warfare between 
the Legislatorial and Representaiive 
Governments, the House of Assembly 
having published the following Reso- 
lutions adopted at one of their sittings : 

Resolved— That by the Constitution 

C ted to thi.s Colony by his Majesty's 
laination of the 7th ot October, 17<i3, 
the right of taxing the inhabitants of the 
Island is vested in the Governor, Coun- 
cil, and Assembly 1 and it is the unde- 
niable and unalienable right of this House 
to ori|![inatc all Bills by which tiixes are 
to be imposed lii this Island. 

Resolved— That the Governinciit and 
Privy Council do not ijossess any power 
or authority to impose any taxes upon the 
subject, for any pur|Kive or in any shape 
whatever, either for the exigencies of the 
Government or for ni-ivatc use. 

Resolved- That the fees estahlishtxl by 
tlie Gtiveriior and Privy Council, for tiie 
Naval Ofllcer, is a tax upon the subject, 
and cannot be imposed but by an Act of 
the Legislature. 

Resolved— 'Jliat such an uiiparliaineii- 
tary; attempt to raise a tax upon the sub- 
ject, Is a nolation of tlic Constitution of 
this Island, and of our known and iudi.s- 
putable prlvi)t]gc and right. 

Resolved— fliat the House will .strenu- 
ously resist all such extraordinary and 
unparalleled attempts, and will not allow 
any of their customs, rights, and privi- 
leges, to be invaded, w'ltbuut instantly 
taking measures for their assertiou aim 
vindicatloD. 

AtrWues.— At Barliadoes a meeting 
of tbt Clergy of that island took place 


in August, when various resolutions 
were enter^ into for the better instruc- 
tion of the negroes in rebgious duties, 
to effect which certain plans were al^ut 
to be carried into effect, lliis meet- 
ing appears to have originated from the 
roniplaints made by the planters of the 
proceedings of the Dissenting Mission- 
aries, who, in their endeavours to obtain 
converts among fhe slaves, omitted first 
to discover whether the minds of these 
people were in a sufficiently calm and 
civilized state to receive the doctrines 
they disseminated, in the meaning with 
wliich they were given. 

The Missionaries at Barbadues appear 
to l>e equally obnoxious to the planters 
there as their brethren in the other 
islands. One of these, named Shrews- 
bury, having been suspected of sending 
home a slanderous account of the habits 
and dispositions of the colonists of Bar- 
badocs, was insulted by the blowing of 
horns, firing of squibs, and other insult- 
ing and irritating conduct in front of 
his meeting-house, with a view of com- 
pelling him to leave the island. This 
novel method of exulsion not pro- 
ducing the desired effect, a paper was 
handed round, on tiie 19th oM)etober, 
signed Z, inviting the populace to meet 
at seven o’clock in the evening, with 
pickaxes, &c., which had the efi’ectof 
causing an assemblage of upwards of 
1000 people, who immediately com- 
menced an attack upon ihc chapel, and 
by 12 o’clock bad entirely razed it to tlie 
ground and carried away the whole of 
tile materials. 'I’he Governor had issued 
a reward of 100/. for the discovery of 
the ofteiiders, but this had only pro- 
duced u counter one, in^ which those 
concerned threatened vengeance on any 
one who should turn informer. Mr. 
Shrewsbury hiwl, at the commencement 
of the tumult, lied for safety to some 
other part of the island, or be would, 
in all probability, have fallen a victim 
to the vengeance of the assailants. He 
is a Missionary of the We.sleyan per- 
suasion. 

Berbice . — By accounts received from 
this colony xve learn that, on the news 
reaching there of the negroes having 
risen into open revolt at the instigation 
of tiie Missionaries ; a large bo«iy of 

K eoplc asscmbletl before the meeting- 
ouse at that place and entirely de- 
stroyed it ill the coui'sc of half an hour, 
leaving scarcely a wall standing. 

Tobago . — A Bill for the amelioration 
of the slaves was iu progress at Tobago, 
and a Bill had passed the House grant' 
ing the Collector of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms fixe per cent, on all duties col- 
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looted by him under the Acts 3rd Geo. 
fV. caps. 44 and 45, and the same was 
ordered by the Hon. Board of Council to 
be read that day six months. 

Violent disputes have arisen between 
the Governor and the House of Assem- 
1)Iy, and the latter had moved the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : — 

1. That the riadit of appointing a Colo- 
nial Housekeeper has been vested, from 
the earliest settlement of this Colony, with 
the two branches of the legi.slatnre, and 
that the same belongs to the two branches 
accordingly. 

2. Whereas his Excellency, in his Mes- 
sage of the 29th of .luly, stated that this 
House had insinuated to him that he had 
lieen the cause of the Session being pro- 
ti acted to an nnnsnal length, 'I’his House 
declaims, in the strongest terms, all idea 
of such insinuation. 

3. That the two Homes are the Consti- 
tutional advisers of the Crown, and have 
a right to represent, in proper and suit- 
able language, anygri^■^anee theeoiuitry 
may labour under,* to the Executive, 'J'hut 
the'iMess.igc of this House to his Exeel- 
lencv, of the 2yth of .luly, was written in 


the spirit of c*oncirmtion, and solely for 
the purpose of acquit ing itiformatiou on 
a mea.surc w’hich wius of vital importance 
to the Colony, inasmuch as it involved its 
credit, its ivspectahllity, its honoumhle 
engajgcincnts to public creditors and to 
the different public officers of this Colony. 

Tdhago . — Such is the distressed state 
of the Island of Tobago, that, on the 
application of the (Governor for 7001. to 
repair Fort St. George, so highly iicccs* 
sarj' in the present critical state of the 
colony, the reply of the Assembly was, 
thatfruni the unparalleled state of dis- 
tress intu which the colony had fallen, 
the House was totally unable to comply 
with his Excellency’s wishes. 

St. Kitts . — The petition from the free 
et)loured inhabitants to the House of 
Assembly, submitting to its r.onKider- 
atioii certain political disabilities which 
attach to that class of the community, 
and s<»liciting an abrogation of the seve- 
ral Acts by which those disabilities are 
created, was about to be taken into con- 
sideration by tlie House of Assembly. 


( ilRONOLOGICAL REPORT OF OC< URREN( KS IN ENCI.AND, CON- 
NECTED WITH INDIA, DURINO THE PAS'l' \EAR. 


January. Lord Amherst, by special 
imitation, dined with the Hon.t’ourtof 
Directors, in company with His Ma- 
jesu’s Ministers, the Right llon.Cliarlcs 
CJrant, the Lord Chief Banjii, and se\e- 
r.d utlier distinguished indixiduals, on 
the 2;hl. 

February. The Rm . Reginald Heber, 
B.I), was appointed Bishop of Calcutta. 

2d, 'File Rev. Jonathan Cape, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was op- 
IKiiiited head master and chaplain at the 
iiinipany’s Mililarv Seminary, at Addis- 
(cndie. His M.ajesty was pleased to 
grant the dignity of a baronet, to Sir 
Edward Hyde East, late Chief Justice at 
Calcutta. 

The Lords of the Treasury determined 
the question of the Deccan prize money, 
as follow s ; 

1. That the separate divisions of the 
Dcccan army should share for the booty 
actually captured by each respectively , 
and their Lordships, therefore, overruled 
an agreement, which was entered into, 
for the whole of the Deccan array to 
share with each other ; considering that 
>n case of such sharing there could be 
no equitable reason why their Lordships 
■should not advise that all the trooM 
|«'om the different Presidencies should 
he allowed to participate. 

Orient. Herald^ VpI, 1, 


2. That Sir Thomas Hislop having 
heel) Commander-in-chief of the Deccan 
army until the 31st of March, IHIB, 
was, with his staff, entitled to share 
av an actual captor in all the IxMity 
taken by tlie separate divisions of that 
army. ^ 

'J iiis decision coriRequently exctVfiei 
the Marquess of Hastings and thegrand 
army (except General Hardy imiirs di- 
Msiuiij fium any share in the prize 
money. 

March. A quarterly GcntTHl Court of 
Proprietors was held at the East India 
House on the Ibth. The first business 
that was brouglit before the C’uiirt, was a 
resolution of the Court of Directors to 
grant to Major (Jarnac of the Madras es- 
tiihlishmeut, the sum of 30,000 rupees. 
The grant, Wfhicli was opposed by^r. 
Hume and Mr. D. Kinnaird, and suuport- 
ed by Mr. Traiit, Mr. Rigby and Mr. 
Grant , was ultimately agreed to. A de- 
bate ensued on the state of the East I ndia 
Sugar trade, when in consequence of the 
length to which the discussion bad ex- 
tended, the further consideration of the 
question was post]H)ucd to the 21st; 
and after some observations on the sub- 
ject of the college at Hayleybury, from 
Mr. D. Kinnaird and Mr. Hume, the 
Court adjourned till that day. 

2B 
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The debate on the East India Sugar 
question was resumed, on the 2l8t, and 
Mr. Weeding^, Mr. Macauley, Mr. S. 
Dixon, Mr. R. Jackson, and Mr. Ste- 
phen, having delivered their sentiments 
on the subject, and Mr. Forbes having 
shortly replied, a ballot was demanded 
and fixed for April 

April. On the Bth, a ballot was taken at 
the East India House on Mr. Forl)es'8 
motion respecting the excessive duties on 
East India sugar, the result of which 
was as follows : — For the question, 479; 
against it, 189 ; majority, 290. 

Sir Edward Barnes was appointed 
governor of Ceylon, in the room of Sir 
Edward Paget, who was appoiiitetl com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in India. 

In consideration of the distinguished 
services of the 65th regiment in India 
and Arabia, His Majesty was pleased to 
approve of its bearing on its colours the 
figure of the royal tiger, with the word 
“ India'* superscribed, and also the word 
Arabia” lieneath the figure and num- 
ber 6f the regiment. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of 
Hastings landed at Gibraltar from on 
lioard the Glasgow frigate, on the 30th. 

May, A General Court of Proprietors 
was held at the East India House on the 
14lh. After a letter from the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, expressive of his 
acknowledgments for the resolutions 
of the Court of Proprietors, had been 
read, the Court proceeded to take into 
consideration a resolution of the Court 
of Directors to grant 60,0001. per an- 
num to His Majesty’s Government, 
mi account of retiring pay, pensions, 
&^n rcs^iect of His Majesty’s forces 
serving in the East Indies. A de- 
bate ensued, and the resolution was 
at length agreed to. The grant to 
Major Caniac was submitted for coii- 
firmation, and was opposed by Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Lowndes, ami supported 
bv Mr. Money and Mr. Train : it was 
ultimately confirmed. The petition to 
Parliament on the subject of the equa- 
lization of the duties on East and West 
India Sugars, framed by the Court of 
Directors, was then read and una- 
nimottsly agreed to. 

Mr. Whitmore moved in the House of 
Commons,' on the 22d, “ That a Se- 
lect Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the Duties on and West India 
Sugars.” The pro|iosition was ably 
supported by Messrs. Ricardo, Wilber- 
forcc. Money, Forbes, and Wigram, and 
as strenuously opposed by Messrs. R, C. 
Ellis, K. Douglas, Robertson, Marryatt, 
Uuskissun, and Wynne. It was lost by 
a majority of 161 to 34. 


Col. Baillie, late Resident at Luck- 
now, was, on the 28th, elected to the 
seat in the Direction, vacant by the re- 
tirement of Joseph Cotton, Esq. 

June. A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors was field at the East India House, 
on the 10th. I'he Chairman stated, that 
the Court was summoned specially to 
consider of a resolution of the Court of 
Directors, for establishifig a Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay, in the 
room of the Recorder’s Court ; and also 
for making sundry alterations in the ex- 
isting provisions as to the pensions to 
the members of Indian Courts of Judi- 
cature on retirement ; and as to grant- 
ing a pension to the Recorder of Prince 
of Wales’s Island on retirement. The 
Chairman, Mr. R. Jackson, Mr. Gaha- 
gan, and Mr. Trant, spoke on the sub- 
ject, and the resolution was unani- 
inouslv agreed to. The next business 
brought before the Court was a re- 
solution of the Court of Directors for 
altering the time which the Bishop ol’ 
Calcutta shall serve in India to en- 
title him to a retiring pension, and 
to provide for the expense of his lisl- 
tation and residence, and also for mak- 
ing certain regulations as to the time 
of service in India which shall entitle 
the several Archdeacons in his dio- 
cese to receive retiring pensions. ^ After 
some observations from the Chairman, 
Mr. R. Jackson, Mr. Trant, and Mr. 
Forbes, the resolution was unanimousli 
approved of. Mr. (Jahagnn Intimated 
to the Court, that he thought it would 
well become them to make a volun- 
tary contribution to the funds of the 
Asiatic Society of London, but no fur- 
ther observation was made on the sub- 
ject. 

A General Court of Proprietors was 
held at the East India House, on the 
l.'Uh, at which the resolutions of the 
previous Court, with respect to Judicial 
and Ecclesiastical Pensions, were una- 
nimously confirmed. 'I'he Court then 
proceeded to take into consideration the 
subject of the East India Trade Bill, 
and the Chairman moved a resolution 
expressive of the concurrence of the 
Court in that measure ; Mr. R. Jack- 
sou, Mr. Grant, Mr. Forbes, the Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. 
Lowndes, severally addressed the Court, 
after which the debate was adjounied 
till June 18. The (fikurt then proceeded 
to take into consideration the East 
India Muti^ Bill, and the Chairman 
moved, ** lliat the Court approve of 
the said Bill.” Mr. R. Jackson pro- 
posed the postponement of this subj^t 
also to the 21st, and, after some diS' 
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connected with India, 

ciusion, this amendment was negatived, 
and the original motion carried. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta and family embarked on board 
the Hon. Company’s ship, Thomas 
Grenville, Capt. Manning, on the 16th. 
A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 

E rietors was held at the East India 
louse, on the 18th. The Court agreed to 
a recommendation of the Court of Di- 
rectors to declare a dividend on the 
Company’s capital stock of per cent, 
for the half-year ending on the 5th of 
July. A Report from the Committee of 
Bye-Laws was then read, and that 
('ommittee was re-appointed for the 
vear ensuing, Sir James Shaw being 
elected in the room of Wm. Drew, Esq. 
deceased. The Court then resumed the 
adjourned debate on the East India 
Trade Bill, which was unanimously ap- 
prox p<l of. 

July. A Special General Court of Pro- 
prietors was held at the East 1 ndia House, 
oil the 2d, fur the purpose of taking into 
consideration the “ Bill for defraying 
the Expenses of Half-Pay, Pensions, 
and other Allowances, on account i»f 
his Majesty’s Forces serving in India; 
for regulating the Pensions payable in 
certain cases to the Bishop, Arch- 
ileacons, and Judges in India, and for 
establishing a Court of Judicature at 
Bombay.” After a long discussion, the 
Bill was unanimously agreeil to, with 
the exception of a clause conferring on 
tlie Bishop of Calcutta the power of 
ordainiug priests and deacons in Indi.*!. 

An invitation was made public by the 
Persian Minister, ontbe 8tli, in the name 
ot the Prince Royal of Persia, to such 
Europeans as should lie willing to take 
up tlieir residence in the kingdom of 
.^dc^bijan, pointing out the advantages 
of the situation, and offering them 
griiuts of land, immunity from taxes, 
and various other privileges. 

The Glasgow frigate brought, as pre- 
sents from the nabob of Oude to his 
Majesty, several articles of considerable 
value, being estimated at upwards of 
200,0001. They were presented to the 
king, by Captaiu Doyle, The Glasgow 
also brought to England a Bird of Para- 
dise alive, and a bull and cow of a small 
white breed, intended as a present to 
the princesses. 

A public dinner was given, on the 
20tb, to the Marqutis of Hastings on his 
return from India, Lqfd William Ben- 
tinck in the chair. 

His Majesty was pleased, on the 23d, 
to nominate Major General Thomas 
Brown, of the East India Company’s 
army, to be Knight Commander of 


during the past Year, 

the Most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath; and the under-mentioned 
officers of the East India Company’s 
army, to be Companions of the said 
Order 

Lieut. Colonels, J. Dewar, D. Leigh • 
ton, C. Deacon, T. CorscUis, W. G. 
Maxwell, T. Pollock, M. Kennedy, 
T. Newall, G. M. Popham, R. Hetelcr, 
R. Clark, L. 0‘Brien, A. Andrews, 
C. M‘Lcod. 

Majors, E. G. Stannus, F. F. Staunton, 
£. J. Ridge, J. Ford. 

August. The Court of Directors ap- 
pointed C. A. Saunders, Esq. their agent 
at the Isle of France, on the resignation 
of J. F. Saunders, Esq. 

September. The Veuilia, from Sin- 
gapore, brought home for Sir Stam- 
ford Raffies, a Siamese canoe, which 
may be justly regarded as a great curio- 
sity. It is forty-three feet in length 
and four feet in breadth ; the body of the 
canoe consisting entirely of one piece, 
the trunk of a teak tree. It is beauti- 
fully formed, and has thirteen benches 
for rowers. Paddles only can be used 
in iin}>clling it. 

October.)Thc Rev. J. Hallowell, A.M, 
of Christ College, Cambridge, was aj)- 
{lointed chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company, ou the Madras establishment. 

His Majesty was pleased, on the 28ib, 
to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Christoplier Puller, Esq. on his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of Bengal. 

November. A Court Martial was held, 
on the 10th, on Iward the Queen Char- 
lotte, to impure into the conduct of Lieut. 
W. Price Hamilton, late of his Majesty’s 
ship Topaxe, as connected with the 
affray which took place in Dec. 1821, 
between u party of seamen belonging to 
that ship, and some of the natives of 
Lintin in (’hina, and to try him for 
having caused the death of some of the 
said natives. After hearing Lieut, Ha- 
milton’s statement of the transaction, 
ami examining several witnesses, the 
Court were of opinion, that the death 
of the Chinese arose from an unpro- 
voked and barbarous attack made by 
them on an unarmed part of the crew 
of his Majesty’s ship Topaze, who were 
peaceably employeu on shore, and ad- 
judged Lieut. Hamilton to be honour- 
ably acquitted. 

November. Among the presentations 
at Carlton House on the 21st were;— 
Sir Francis Bayley, on hU being ap- 
iiointcd Recorder of Prince of Wales • 
Island. SirCharles Harcourt Chambers, 
on bis being appointed one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court at Bombay. 

A bidlot was taken at the Ea.t 
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India House, on the 26tb, for the 
election of a director in the room of 
Charles Grant, Esq. deceased, of which 
the following is the result; — Mr. Mas- 
tennan, 1121; Mr. Muspratt,4.')9 ; ma- 
jority for Mr. Masterraaii, 6fi2. 


December. A debate took place at the 
India House on the I7th, on a motion fur 
a monument to the late Charles Grant, 
Esq. which was carried. A full report 
of the speeches', on this occasion, will be 
found in preceding pages. 


MISCELLANEOU.S HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Indian Army . — It is undcrstootl that the 
whole Indian army is about to be remo- 
delled after the following plan. 

The regiments j>f native infantry which 
are liuw composed of two batudions, 
will no longer exist in their present form. 
Instead of thirty regiments of nati\e 
infantry of two hattaliinis each, there 
will be sixty regiments of one battalion 
each, and 700 strong, which may be in- 
creased to 1200, or even 1 10(t if there 
shoidd be a necessity for such enlarge- 
ment. It is also said to be in contem- 
plation to raise three more Euroiiean 
regiments, one for each of the thiee 
Presidencies, calculating that with this 
augmentation, the Directors of tin* East 
India Company may he allowed to dis- 
pense entirely with the King’s trcMijis, 
under the i<lea that ther» can he no 
doubt of the fidelity of the natise army, 
who are now said to he fully compe- 
tent to the defence of their possessions. 
It is moreover said, that the Com- 
pany intend ap^dying to Parliament in 
the ensuing session, to annul the former 
Act by which they were compelled to 
maintain a certain number of the King’s 
troops, and to obtain leave either tor 
them to withdraw entirely, or at least 
to have their number cuusiderabl} re- 
duced. 

King’s Troop . — Detachments consisting 
of 24 officers and 400 men belonging to 
the 11th Regt. of Light Dragoons and 
Kith Lancers, and to the Utth,l Ith.^lHth, 
44th, 59th and 87th Regts. of Infantry 
Lave been ordered for embarkation on 
board the Berwickshire and Duchess of 
Athol East Indiainen for Bengal. De- 
tachments consisting of U officers and 
300 men belonging to the 4th Regiment 
of Light Dragoons, and to the 20lh and 
47th Regiments of foot, have also iK'eu 
ordered to prepare for embarkation on 
board the Duke of York and Castle 
Huntley East Indiainen for Bombay. 
The above were ordered to be embarked 
by the 31st of December. 

The next vacancy in the East India 
Direction, is likely to be severely con- 
tested. Among the most active candi- 


dates are Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 
late a Secretary of the Government at 
Fort M illiam, and Mr. Mackinnon for- 
merly a servant of the Company in 
(Jhina. Both these gentlemen have 
pledged themselves to go to a ballot. In 
addition to these, the following gentlc- 
nieii base pnhliely antiounced their in- 
tention of heconiing candidates fur the 
Direction, when a fit oiiportunity may 
occur: — Sir Robert T. Farquhar, Bart.; 
dames Stuart, Esq.; J. P. Miispratt, 
Esq.; W. II. 'Fraiif, Esq.; Henry Alex- 
aiulcr,Ks(!.; SirW. Young, Bart.; Major 
J. R. Carn.ic, and Henry Shank, Esq. 

Isiiind of AscetMon . — Victor has 
sailed from Portsinoulh, having on 
board Lieut, NichoU as Governor, and 
sixteen privates for the Island of As- 
cension, who have gone out to relieve 
the force already at that garrison. 

6’oHt/t Ainertca.— The British Govern- 
ment have determined to establish a 
direct coinmnnication between England 
and South America, by means of regu- 
lar packets, which are to sail from 
Falmouth direct to Bucuus Ayres, from 
which place the letters for Chili, Peru, 
Ac. will be forwarded by land. The 
following vessels hqve been appointed 
for this service — The Magnet, Ri- 
naldo. Beagle, Einuluiis, Plover, C)g- 
net, and Kiugsfisher. 

They are to be commanded by Lieu- 
tenants f)f the navy ; and we understand 
Lieutenants Cooke, Goodwin, Moore, 
Jennings, and Henderson, hav'c already 
been u))poiiited. The first mail is to be 
despatched for Buenos Ayres on the 2d 
of January, and a packet will after- 
w ards sail on the first Tuesday in each 
month. 

New SenUh Wales . — The Australasian 
Company’s Ship, the Portland, entered 
Leith dock on the 9th of December, and 
is fitting up to follow iho^e already de- 
spatched by the colhpany to Van Die- 
men’s Land anda^ew South Wales. 

Another vessel of large dimensions 
is at present building at Leith, by 
Messrs. Menziesand Son, for the Com' 
pany, and is to be lancbed in time to 
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.ucteed the Portland. The estahlish- 
nifut of a regular maritime conveyance 
between the northern part of the king- 
»li)in 'and the British Colonies in Aus- 
tralasia must prove of essential ad- 
A antagc to both countries, and the in- 
terests of humanity will certainly be 
|troinoted by the li\cs and ||)roperty of 
emigrants being attended to by the Di- 
rectors of a responsible association. 

Inthn. — Various reinhtrcenients 
of troops ha\ e been sent out from Eng- 
land during the last month, to Deinc- 
rara, Barbadoes, and the other West 
India Islands, fears having been enter- 
laijiod of a general insurrectibii among 
the sla\os in those colonies. 

Greece . — We cannot omit the follour- 
mg highly honourable and interesting 
document, as the latest that has ap- 
peared in Englaml, from any great pub- 
lic body, in behalf of the oppressed and 
<itnig«Ung Greeks. 

The Grf.fk Causf. — The Uimersitv 
111 ( uiubridge has nominated a Branch 
Conunittce to superintend the applica- 
tion of a subscription in fasour of the 
Greeks. The Chancellor of the Ihn- 
UTsity (the Duke of Gloucester) has 
transmitted one hundrcil guineas ti> this 
( ommittec. 

The Address . — The Committee deem it 
e\pedi(‘iit, at this time, to call the at- 
tention of members of the I’uisersity to 
the interesting object wbieb they have 
in siew. 

In doing this, tiny appeal, in the 
most earnest manner, to those senti- 
ments of bumauity and religion which 
.tin mate the breasts of their fellow 
countrymen. 

The contest now jiending offers, on 
one hand, the pleasing prospect of libe- 
ration from unexampled tyranny to the 
country of Homer and Pluto, of Mil- 
tiades and Solon ; on the other hand, 
il the Crescent he triumphant, cither 
Gliristianity will he extirpated from 
those fair regions where the Gospel was 
first jiropngated, or its professors will 
he involved in calauiilieH still more 
dreadful than those umler which for 
these four centuries they have gnianeil. 

That this atHicting dilemma must 
occur is evident to e\ery one who is 
acquainted with the civil and religious 
wilicy of the Ottoman Government. 
Very few years have elapsed since a 
pru|H)sition for exterminating tiie whole 
Greek population of Turkey was enter- 
tained by the Sultan Divan at Con- 
5 'taiitinople. The inhuman treatment 


experienced by the wretched isles of 
Sciu, Crete, and Cyprus, together with 
the bliKidy massacres committed in the 
principal cities of the Turkish Empire, 
fully demonstrate how undiminished is 
the wrsecuting spirit of Mahometanism. 

The Turks, unlike other conquerors, 
who, amalgamating with the vanquish- 
ed, impart equal privileges, and submit 
to ecpial laws, have separated them- 
selves from their Christian juibjeets by 
the iiiostiMliuus demarcation of tyranny 
and oppres-ion ; by which act tliey have 
renounced any rights which conquest 
may he supiMised to bestow. 

If any persons have been hitherto dis- 
couraged from affording assistance to 
the GrtH'ks by the degeneracy of their 
national character, let such reflect, that 
howev er deteriorated that character may 
have been at the lime of the Turkish 
conquest, its degeneracy was at least 
perpetuated by tlie intolerable stafe of 
servitude to which the nation was re- 
duced. But the increasing spirit of 
knowledge, of patriotism, and all the 
soeial virtues, which has been con- 
spicuous for the lust half century 
amongst the Greeks, affords, in this 
instance, the best answers to objectors. 

If others have withlioblen their con- 
tributions fumi an itiea that the cause is 
hopeless, such fears must now be dis- 
pelled hv the very cheering aeeounU 
receiveil from the seat ot war, and pub- 
lished hj’ the London Committee. The 
griatest part of (Jreeia Propria is re- 
leased f‘r<>m the odious presence of its 
tyrants; and the staqdard of the Cross 
now waves upiui every citadel of Pelo- 
]M>unesus, except those of (!oron, Mo- 
don, and Patras. Shall we, then, suffer 
this country, so interesting liy its asso- 
tiulioiis, t<i relapse into the hands of 
ruthless, harhariaii'., when by our con- 
tributions we may enable its legitimate 
ilefenders to enter upon the next cam- 
paign with the best isrosisect of com- 
pleting its liberation ? 

In couclusam, the members of the 
Cambridge ( ommittee heg to disclaim, 
in this address, as well as in all their 
acts connected with the cause of Greece, 
the remotest reference to jiolitical par- 
ties and opinions ; w hilst they earnestly 
hope, or rather confidently expect, that 
in these seats of classical and religion 
education they shall not plead in vain 
for the Greek against the barbarian, 
fur liberty against oppression, for the 
Cross against the C.resccnt. 

Vamhiid^if Noi. 20, lf<23. 
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VARIETIES IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND AI\T. 


NKV^ SOriKTIES. 

Asiatic Societal of Great Britain anti 
Ireland . — The extensive interests con- 
nected with the Asiatic ilepartinent of 
the British territories, have at leuf^th 
iinRiced the formation of a new Society 
under the aiaive title ; which, for talent, 
rank, nuinhcrs ami respectahility, has 
tie\er lieeii e(jualle<l in the infancy of 
any similar establishment. At the ge- 
neral meeting hehl for the final arrange- 
ment of the society, at the 'rhatchcd 
House, St.. lanies’s Street, on the Ihih of 
March lust, it was announced that the 
number of names on the list already ex- 
ceeded lliree hundred ; from among 
wlmm twenty -five were cleited to form 
the council. His Majesty de( hired him- 
self painui of the soi iety; the M:u‘c|uess 
Wellesley and the Marquoss of Hastings 
were nominated Vice Patrons ; and the 
Right Honourable C. W. W\une was 
elected President; H. T. Lolehrooke, 
Esq. Director; SirG.T. Staunton, Bart. 
Sir J. Malcolm, Sir A. .bdiiiston, and 
Colonel Wilks, Vice Presidents ; and 
Dr. Norhdeii, Secretary. Under the 
auspices of a siniely so constituted, 
much valuable intelligence will doubt- 
less be imule public. 

Avirttic \>cietji of Puns . — The first pub - 
lic meeting of this smiety, of which 
MM. Silvestro de Sacy, de Lastevrie, 
Abel Rt^musat, Ch^zy, Moranas, Kau- 
riol, Ac. are tbe most active memlMTs, 
was hehl in the hall of the Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry, 
on April 1, ; and such has been the 

Zealand industry with which its mem- 
bers have been actuated, that at the 
general meeting held on the 21st April, 
last, the Secretary aiiiiouiiced that the 
following works had been published at 
the expense of the Siiciety during the last 
year: A .lajianese Grammar, A Maut- 
chouan Dictionary, Fragments in .San- 
scrit, .\ Collection of Fables in Arme- 
nian, and A (Georgian (irammar, ac- 
companied 1)^ a ViK*abularv. At this 
meeting, so interesting to tiie students 
of the Oriental languages, as well as 
to the inhabitants of the East, the 
Duke of Orleans, who nresided, pro- 
nounced a di.>course full of judicious 
ideas, finely cxiiresseil, on the advan- 
tages of the study of foreign languages, 
and quoted, iu illustration of his argu- 
ment, the remark of Charles the Fifth, 
that a man who knows several lan- 
guages is equal in value to several men : 
and Rl. de Sacy, president of the coun- 


cil, described the object which the socie- 
ty had in view, and the means which it 
possessed of facilitating Oriental studies. 
We heartily wish every success to a so- 
ciety so well calculated to enlarge our 
nequaintance with the literary stores of 
the East. 

Slave Trade . — A society has been esta- 
blished in London for the put]N>se of 
mitigating, and gradually aUdi-shing the 
stale of slavery throughout the British 
dominions. The individuals eom|)osing 
this scH'iety arc deeply impressed with 
the magnitude and number of the evils 
attached to the system of slavery which 
prevails in many of the ndonies of Great 
Britain ; a system which appears to 
them to be opposed to the spirit and pre- 
c« pt> of ( 'bristianity, as well as repug- 
nant to every dictate of natural bninn- 
iiity and justice. They long indulged 
a hope that the abolition of the slave 
trade, after a struggle of twenty vears, 
would have ti'iided rap dly to the miti- 
gation and gradual ext inetiou of negro 
homlage in the British colonies; liut m 
this hope they have been painfully dis- 
ap]iointed, and after a lapse of sixteen 
jears they have still to deplore the al- 
most undiminished prevalence of the 
very evils which it was one great object 
ol the uholition to remedy. Under these 
circumstances thty feel them>.olves 
called u|Mui, by ibeir duty as Christians, 
and their best svmjmibics as men, to 
exert tbcmsclvcs in their separate and 
eolleitive cap.icities, in endeavouring 
by all prudent and lawful means, to mi- 
tigate and eventually to abolish slavery 
Itself as existing in our colonial jkissCs- 
sious. 

natitrai, iiisTonv. 

Importance of the I^aturnl llistary of In 
dia.~ M. C. G. C. Reinw.ardt, who has 
sncceedwl the late M. Brugnians in the 
chair of Natural History in the univer- 
sity of Leyden, took possession of that 
honour on the ,'bl of Ma> , and pronounced 
a Discourse “ De auginentis qiite His- 
toriaf Nalurali ex Imliie Invesiigationc 
aceesscrunt,” in which, after rendering 
homage to the memory of his predeces- 
sor, he proceeds to offer some im|iortant 
con.sideration.s to naturalists. This able 
professor, who was, in 1815, sent to 
Java by the King of the Netherlands, 
returned thance last year, after having 
visited Timor, Banda, Amboyna, Ter- 
nate, and the north-east extremity of 
Celebes. During his stay of seven years 
in India, he transmitted several pack- 
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toEurope,thc greater part of which, 
b> all imcoiiunou fatality, have been 
ittallo^ed up by the sea. Fortunately 
his manuscripts and drawings, and the 
hif^e collections with which he einbark- 
t^IJiave escaped this fate. We are iu- 
lormed that he is now occupied in ar- 
ranging his observations, in order to 
j. i> e them to the world as speeddy as 
iii)>.sil)le. 

Mt’frtiric Iron.— An. elegant sabre, fa- 
bricated from a portion of the mass o( 
meteoric iron, which was bronglit from 
the Cape of Ciood llojie by Captain Bar- 
row, has been presented by the late Mr. 
bt)Worby to the Emperor Alexander. 
His Imperial Majesty testifierl consider- 
iilile sutisfaction on the receipt of this 
(Mirious present, which he acknowledged 
b> the gift of a brilliant ring. 

■ Diantomh of Jwiui.— The interesting 
paper of Mr. 11. W. Voysey, read before 
the Asiatic Sin iety of Calcutta, contains 
muih \aluable information on the dia- 
niond mines of 1 ndia. The alluvial soils 
at the base of the Necla Mulla inonn- 
tams, near the rivers Kistnaand Pinaar, 
are the most productive sources of this 
precious gem. '^I'hese include the cele- 
brated mines of Golconda, which , are 
veiy numerous. The most remarkable 
aiiiimg them are those of Gani I’arteala, 
wliuh are the only ones at present 
woiked^ and even in these, the labours 
arc loufmed to searching for the rubies 
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in the ancient mines. It is a received 
opinion among the workmen, that the 
diamonds increase in bulk, ami that 
those which are now met with of any 
si/,e, are the refuse of others which had 
formerly liecn collected, but which were 
then tlirown aside. The facts here men- 
tioned are by no means new : they were 
ilescribed hy Patrm upwards of twenty 
years since ; and furnished him witbnn 
illustration of the extraordinary theory 
which he tlien broached, that “ dia- 
monds are merely the matter of light 
in a concentrated form.” 

Penian Turqnoi ^ — An article, refer- 
ring rather to the use, value, and eni- 
]>lo\nicnt of the Turquoise in Persia, 
than to Its natural history, has ap|ieared 
in the F.dinlmrgh Philosopliical Jour- 
naL The author has |X)mtcd out llisha- 
|iuz and I'lruskah, as hicahties which 
iiimiah a great quantity of this precious 
stone, but vv ithout giv mg any idea of the 
strata and minerals which accompany it. 
It hears ill IVrsia the name of I’lroozi. 

Oinnm is charai tcri/.cd in a rciHirt ad- 
dressed to the Kmperor of China by the 
Viceroy of ( antoii, as “ an arlulc, the 
jMiisou of which ii no less latal to the 
heart of man than to the piiblii morals.” 
This (Jovcriior accuses the Portuguese of 
Goa, the Kiiglish, and the Aiiicricans, 
who, he say«., have the mislortimc to 
have no king, a-, tlic nations who ven- 
ture thus to |)oi>»on ( hina. 


.SHil’PING IM'Kl.l.KJKNt 15 KOK DKtKMHKR, 1S2.*{. 


t. ARRIVAIS IN IINI.I.AM). 

Marquess of Hastings, Barclay , Dec. 
Ist. ; Sailed from Calcutta, .lane ; and 
lioin Madras, 13th of July. 

I u»n liotnbau, Dec. 1. — The Melpo- 
iiicuc, Mowbray, saileil July I2ih. 

Fiom Munntius, Dec. 15. — The Kmily', 
(opeland, sailed 25th of June; Bri- 
toiiiart, Ncach, sailed 15th of Sejit. ^ 
Inm Cape of CimHl Ilofie^ Dec. !•>. 
Tile Hi-ro, Ritchie ; Matilda, ( olliiis ; 
and hanulous. Hunt ; all sailed in Sept. 
II. ARRIVALS IN EAMF.HN I'ORTs. 

At CniciitM, May H. — -Nantaise, \Va- 
tier, from Nantz, Oct. 14.— 10. Kent, 
fold), London, Jan. 6. — 11. General 
Kyd, Nairne, London, Feb. 10. — Hi. 
Westmoreland, Coulter ; Livcr|HM>l,Dec. 
10. Tiinandra, Wray ; I^ndou, Dec, Hi. 
— 17. Ogle Ca.stle, Pearson j London, 
Dec. 11.— .Windsor, HavisMe; Mel- 
Cole; Pilot, Gardner; Sophia, 
Sutton ; all from I.^mdon. 

At Madras, Jiine\7 . — Britannia, Luke ; 
-ly. Stentor, Harri? 21. Pyranius. 


Brodic;- 2.3. Atl.is, Mayne ; and Nor- 
folk, (ircig ; Cadmus, 'I’.ilbert ; Wil- 
liam Miles, Beadle; Madras, (lark; 
General Palmer, Truscot;— July 10. 
Kaius, Cuimmgliam ; all from Lmdou. 

At lionihap, July t). — Asia, Pope ; 
Charles |•’orlH*'^, Brydoii; — 11. Royal 
George, Kllcrby 12. Euphrates, 
Meade ; all from London July llth. 

At Chnia, Aug. I.— Bombay, Hiiie, 
from Ltiidmi. 

D// Aii/rer, July 12.— Bombay, Hinc ; 
from Lomlou, Tobacco Planter; from 
Livcrp<»ol, August 1. Lowther Castle, 
Baker. — 10. \.msiitaii, and Warren 
Hastings, Iroiu Lomloii. 

At Ceytou, June lV.— S peke, Mac- 
phersoii, Iroiii Ijoudon. 

At the Mum If ins, Aug. 10. — Cape 
Packet, Kellie; S|)cke, Macpbersoii, 
Sept. 23, from London. 

At the Ciipe Ilf (lO'id IL>pe, Sept. 2.— 
GrcciKM’k, Rii liiiioiul, from Leith ; 
Belinda, Coverdalc, from London.— 5. 
Jupiter, Park ; and Albion, Best, from 
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London. — 7. Rouil Georgi*, Reynolds, 
from Loudon ; Oct. 16. — Lliza, Brown, 
Sept. 17. — Mars, Bishop, Sept. 30. — 
Ellen, Camper, iVom London, 8ept. 21. 
— H.M. .S., Larne, from Portsmouth; 
Sept. 21. — Mar}, Boyd, Oct. 10. — 
Windsor (lastle, Lee, Oet. 12. — Kers- 
well, Armsfronj;, tJct. 20. — Courier, 
Mainwarin*;, Oci. 2.-), all from London. 

HI. SJlirs SAlLi.L) FROM CNfJl.AND. 

tor Modi ti), and ('alcutla. — 'I’lie York, 
Talhcrt ; Ihdle Allium e, Rollfe ; ami 
Clyde, Driver. 

For Bomba}! y Dec. 1. — Acteon, Brij;";s ; 
— 10. Mary Anne, Crai;;ie. — 21. Han- 
nah, Shepherd, and (Jambrid«e, Barber. 

ForSiuirapure , De('.21 . — N assau ,Carns. 

For Jiatavia, Dec. 30. — Guardian, .Su 

therland. 

For the C.tpe, Dec. 21. — Patience, 
Kind. 

IV. .siiii’s nxpF.crr.i) ro s\ii. sinniri v. 

Ji'or Culnitla, — 11. (1. S. Bervvickslure, 
Captain Sliejilierd ; II <!. S. Dindiess of 
Athol, Ca|itam Daniel; and 11. C. S. 
Maciiueen, (’aptain Walker. 

For Madias and liens^al — Duke of Bed- 
ford, CiimMn''hani ; Willi'iin Moiu*} , 
.Jackson; Catlierine, M.a kiiitish ; (iol- 
conda, Rdn .mb , L\iiioutli,Oweii; Lord 
llun};erlord, I'.miuliarsoii ; 'r}nc, War- 
rington ; ( hristian.i, Hall; and Ladv 
UatHes, ( oxwell. 

For Boiiilhti) — II. C. S. Duke of York, 
Captain ( ampliell; 11. C. S. Cattle, 
Huntley, Drunimond; and Thomas 
('outts, ( 'aptain Chrystie. 

8(. lirU'aity lirU(' 0 (deny and China — 
(General Harris, Welsted. 

For Cei/fon. — ^'riiames, Litson ; and 
Orpheus, I’indlay. 

For /iatavia and Sht^afwe , — C.iroliiie, 
Harris; Rosanna, llixson ; and the 
.Joseph, Christopherson. 


OnSiiturday Dec. 20, arris i-d. it P«)rtN- 
niuuth his Maj«’st}’s ship, .Jupiter, (it), 
i aptain G. A. Westph.il, from ( aicntta, 
whither she took the Riifht Hon. Lord 
.\inherst, (Ji)\ernor (fencr.»l of India, 
.md suite, w ho lauded at the Presidency 
in good health on the .JUth ol .Jul\, 
.ifter a pleasant passage of four months 
and l.’i days : the run Iroin the C.ipe to 
Madras was done in the .short spate of 
3.1 days. The .Jupiter left Lord and 
Latly Amherst in good health, on the 
lyth of .Vugust. General Sir .Alexander 
Camphell, comiuandiug the forces at 
Madras, had been d.uigerou-ly ill, but 
was declareil out of danger previously 


to the sailing of the Jupiter, on thc2.'itli 
of July. Commoilore Charles Grant 
was at Madras, in the Liifey : the So- 
phie, 18, Captain Ryves, had sailed for 
Trincomalee. The Company’s ship At- 
las, Captain Maync, was to leave Ma 
dras for China, on the 2d of .August. 
The Jupiter left the Mauritius on the 
Kith of October. General Sir l.K>wrv 
Cole, suite, and garrison, were all well ; 
ami had heen joined by Colonel Guy Le 
Strange ami family, from Endaiid. 
George Smith, Esip, Chief Justice of 
the island, hail died suddenly. The 
Ariadne, 26, Captain Moorsom, left the 
island on the ‘2d of ( Jetober, lor Mada- 
g.iscar, on ,an oflTuial visit to King Raii- 
daiiia. 'riie Jupiter arrived at the Cape 
on the 26th of October, the Hun. Coiii- 
panj's ship Thames in company, which 
ship was to sail on the 6th of November 
for England. The Larne, 24, Captain 
Manyatt, and Sl.iney, 26, O.ipt. Charles 
Mitchell, ha«l arrived at the Cape, ami 
proceeded on to the Indian station. 
Commoilore Nonrse had left Simon’s 
B.iy, in tlu* Amlromaehc, to visit the 
e.'istern p.irts of his station. The De- 
light, 18, ( iiidain Hay, sailed on the 
6tli of Oi tober, with despatches for the 
Mauritius. 'Die Espie»le, 18, Captain 
( h.ipman, was under orders to procecl 
with the Colonial Commissioners of In- 
((uii}, to Algoa Bay and the Manntuis 
( aptain Owen had not been heanl ot 
since he left Simon’s Bay, on the 
surveying expedition along the coast 
Lieut. Col. I’ra/.er, of the t^ape Corp^. 
was ilangerousl} ill at (irahain 'rown 
'I’he .Jupiter left M. Helena oii the Dth, 
and Ascension on the 1 Ith of November, 
but hud no communication with the 
shore. 'I'he I)rivi>r, I8,(’aptainBo\\eii, 
was about to sad for Rii* Janeiro, to un- 
dergo rep Ill’s. The .Jupiter has had a 
stormy p.issage home of precisely four 
mouths. She has brought despatehe- 
ami lettiM’s from the several places at 
which she touched, 'riie desp.itche-. 
were landed on Saturday evening, ni 
eli.irge of ( aptain Alexander Ellice, 
K. N. (late first Lieutenant of the Juju- 
ter), who immediately proceeded with 
them to London. Major Stratford, Mi- 
litary Secretary at .Madra.s, and (’olonel 
Hutchinson, from the Cape, are passen- 
gers. The crew of tlie Jupiter were 
severely attacked with cholera morbus, 
but by* the skilful and great attention 
of the surgeon, they all happily re- 
covered excejiJ^ four gecnion. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The arrangfcnicnts usually attemlant on the proparatioii of the Fir^t Number 
of a new periotlical uork, eoiupelled us to elose llu* Suinmarv of Indian and 
Colonial Intclli«:ence ■'Oinc da> s earlier than it will he luressary to do in succeed- 
in''' Numbers, in which we hope to briiij^ it up to within a day or two before the 
daU' of jiublieatiou. We ha\e thought it a dut\, however, to remedy this fem- 
norary e\il, by iucludin;' iiia Post sci'ipt the leailinij heads of Intelligence received 
froni India and the Colonies since (he Kcpoit was closed. 


By the arriNal of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Jupiter, Iroin liulia, we 
lia\'e rccened letters and papers frtun 
Calcutta to the Kith of Auicnst. 1 he 
rams dui*in'C the month of July had 
been unusually hed^y thi’ouj^hout Ben- 
gal— the number of rainy days in that 
ini'iith being; 27, and the quantity of 
water fallen 2H inches : on two suc- 
(CssiNc days 1 ipclies fell. To show 
how mnch this (juantity exceeds the 
Usual fall of ram in that montli, in 
India, the following is given as the re- 
gister for several preceding years;— In 
12 inches • in l/ild, h inches; in 
ITii;, la inches ; in 17WH, 8 inches ; in 
l/LH, 10 niches; in 1800, 7 inches; in 
ISO I, 8 inches. 

'I Ills unusual fall of rain had already 
tii't'iliiced serious elVects ou the indigo 
(Hips of that country Some letters, of 
vile latest date, assert tliat the trop of 
Midii'o for the season would only he 
ahmil 70,000 mauiids, while that of the 
y If preceding was 120,000 inaninls. 
A li Mi r (roiti Moorshedahad, dated on 
the hth ot August, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph : “I have nothing new 
>" gi\e you, cxcc])t the loss of one-third 
"I tlu' indigo expected in Bengal; but 
the prospects at Gha/eepore, IJeiiares, 
JuanjMire, and Azimghur, are etpnl to 
iliosv ot last year, and higher up there 
is,e\ety rca.son to expect much more 
tli.ui was mailc last season. As the 
‘inalily of this will douhlle-s he better 
than formerly, it will be likely to stand 
a HMupnribuu with tbe Bengal indigo ; 
lor owing to the iinmeiise qiiaiititv « ! 
rain on this side of Buxar, (he quality 
of Bengal indigo must of course be 
'cry inferior to tornier years.*' 

J'he ship Argyle, proceeding from 
(. alcnita to China, on the llihof Au- 
gust, was discovered to be ou lire. By 
prompt assistaufeii^cuulitn? 
and throwing overbotrd the bales «d 
cotton com{N>sing her cargo, the fire 
was extinguished, though the ship bad 
to return to port. It was supposed to 
ha\e been done intentionally l>y some 
person on board. 

Orient. Herald, FoM. 


The bunniig of widows alive still 
continued in full [iractice in Bengal. 
At Serampore a widow bad been re- 
cently burnt with the corpse of her dc- 
ceaseil husband ; and the Inst wish of 
the unfortunate victim, to see her only 
child bcloic she expired, was barhn- 
rously' refused. On the Hlh of August 
a widow was burnt alive near Isliurab, 
within a few miles ol Caleutta; and 
Some persons passing near saw the 
ashes of the dtad hotlies, and the half- 
extinguished embers of the burning 
pile, with the miserable orfiliaii child 
bewailing the loss of her mother, and 
scver.tl other children near her. — These 
scenes are a stain upon the Hritish rule 
in India, which cannot be too speedily 
wiped away. 

The Lahore Ukbburs state, that 
the Sikh army, under the command of 
Runjeel-Smgh, had urriscd on the 
Jionticrs of Caulml, towards the end of 
April, and had attacked the Dooranieg 
on the 20th, and killed a great number of 
men. Alter this victory be had imtered 
(he Caubnl iiTritorics, and the King of 
Caubul had rciiicd to the interior ol the 
louiitry. 

Iroin Nag|M)re we learn that Mr. 
Jenkins, the Kcsidcnt, was on a tour 
thnnigh that part «d the country, He 
had already sisited the source of the 
Nuddea riser, and was about to visit 
tbe sources of the Soane and the Ner- 
hudda. lie bad a pn.fessional gentle- 
man with him, who was lurmsbcd with 
iiistrumeiUs fm measuring tbe bcightg 
ol tbe mountains in their route., 

L..rd Amherst reached Madras about 
the 20th ol July, and on the 24111 
ol that month was hoiioiircd with a 
bpIcmJid entcrtniuincnt in the Banquet- 
ii.g Boom ol that Presidency, at which 
S r Thomas Munro, ibe Governor of 
Madras, and all tbe principal luuclioii- 
aries of that governmeirt assisted. Tbe 
usual interchange of complimentg took 
place on this ociasiou. Lord Amherit 
was received with the same applause 
that every new ruler is sure to be greet, 
cd with ; and those who coropUraented 

2 r; 
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him were of courau dceiiicd wurthy of 
his flattery in return. The adminis- 
tration of his illustrious predecessor, 
Lord Hastings, Mtas the model he pro- 
posed to follow irfhib public career; and 
the gentleniau on his left, Sir Thomas 
Mnnro, was the example he proposed 
to imitate in his personal conduct: 
each,* no doubt, the very best that 
could be chosen. We shall see, how- 
ever, whether Lord Amherst will re- 
deem his pledge, and break those de- 
grading fetters which Lord Hastings 
has the honour of having first removed 
from the Indian press, though again put 
on by his temporary successcir. The 
learned Judges of Ma<Iras joined in the 

f general voice of compliment anti eii- 
ogium, and all was as bright and pro- 
mising, according to their predictions, 
as it ever had been on all former occa- 
sions of a similar nature. 

On the morning of the 2fith, Lt»rd 
Amherst and suite cmharked from Ma- 
dras, in the Jupiter, with all the honours 
that the settlement could confer, and 
pn)cee<lcd immediately to Bengal where 
they arrived in safety, and were re- 
ceived with a repetition of those de- 
mon sfl-ations of joy and satisfaction 
which have fonned a jiart of the state- 
])roceeduigs on the arrival of every (Jo- 
vernor General that has ever yet gjuje 
to India, from the eomineueeinent of 
our rule over that distant country. Not 
many dajs before the arrival of Ix>rd 
Amherst, tln^Indian papers wore occu- 
pied with the most complimentary re- 
pjji’ts respecting the (h»v»Tnor then in 
power — Mr. Adam. This gentleman 
Inul distinguished his short reign h> the 
enactment of laws, the very existence 
of which is a standing insult to the 
British inhabitants (»f India, as it pro- 
nounces them unfit to he trusted with 
the free expression of their sentiments, 
a privilege before enjoyed by the hum- 
blest of the subjects over whom these 
British inhabitants rule. Vet they were 
so iiiscusihic of the degradation to wliich 
Mr. Adam’s measures had reduced them, 
that suAc of them at least, in the true 
spirit of eastern sycophancy, formed 
themselves into a oomiiiittee to wait on 
him for the purtiose of recjiiesting him 
to sit for his full-length picture, to be 
placed in some conspicuous .situation in 
Calcutta. Not the least remarkable 
part of this remarkable occurrence, is, 
that at the head of this deputation, coii- 
sistiuf of about twenty persons, of whom 
bcvcntecn were men lioldiu^ places of 
large cinolnnient under Mr. Adam's 
administration, was Mr. Fergiisson, 
the late elo<pient advocate of the liberty 


of the press in India ; but a still more 
recftit eulogist of the man who framed 
and passed a law for annihilating that 
liberty and fettering every press in the 
country ! It should be added, however, 
that when Mr. Fergusson denounced 
tlie censorship of the press as illegal, 
and the licensing system as equally con- 
trary to law and justice, he was not in 
otlice : but that wlien he was at the 
head of the deputation to flatter Mr. 
Adam, who for several years exercised 
that censorship, and was the author of 
the licensing system, Mr, Fergusson 
was high in office, having been made 
Advocate General by Mr. Adam himself! 
These changes need no comment. The 
interview of the deputation with Mr. 
Adam took place at the house of Mr. 
\V. B. Bayley, the late Chief Secretary 
to tire Indian Government; and Mr. 
FergussonS address to Mr. Adam is 
sail!, hy the papers, to have been so 
“ pathetic and affectionate” that the 
latter was “quite overcome” hy it. 
In his reply, Mr. Adam expresses hi* 
“ grateful sense of the high honour 
conferred on him hy his countrymen, 
the British inhabitants of (.’aleutta;” 
whom, it will he remembered he had 
insulted in the mas,, by telling them 
not long before, that they could not be 
trusted with the liberty they enjoyed in 
their own eountiy : that they were the 
servants of himself ami his employers, 
and ha«l no right whatever to express 
opinions on the arts of their masters ' 
lie had pnihihited, under the severest 
pentilties, the exercise of any serutiuv 
into his acts, or those of his colleagues 
in office; and yet he consider., the 
“ flattering expressions” of the same 
individuals as conveying the proudest 
proof that his merits were deemed 
worthy of the honour intended to he 
conferred by them ! ! and says that 
“ such are his sensations of delight, 
that his uncontrollable agitation abso- 
lutely ineapacitate.s him from returning 
any adeipiatc tribute of ackiiowledg- 
meut for the high and inestimable mark 
of favour and distinction manifested 
towards him hy the British inhabitants 
of ('aleutta ” ! ! ! If any individual 
among these inhabitants had ventured 
to question his title to tills honour, or to 
reiiiiiid him of the fact that a committee 
of twenty can hut vqry inademiately 
represent the feciyi^ of the British 
eommunity of India; which, could they 
bo freely expressed, would evince a de- 
cided disapprobation of his public cha- 
racter ana conduct; the reward would 
have l)een immediate banishment with- 
out trial of the individual so daring to 
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express liimself, and the cancel of the 
liie«ce» a»d consequent ruin of the prof* 
thut shouhl venture to give such senti- 
meuls iMiblicity! Is it iiossihle that 
under such a state of things, addresses 
of coiupliment call be of any value ? Or 
tall the expression of flatteries like 
these be received as an index of public 
(jjiinlon, when no man dares, but at the 
hazard of his fortune and his liberty, to 
\tiilnre on the expression of censure? 
Mr. Adam uell knew that if the press 
acre free, during his short administra- 
tion, such addresses would not be so easy 
to he procured ; and being determined 
to shut out all possibility of op|K)sitiuii 
or censure, the passing new laws to fetter 
that press was an appropriate prelude to 
this terminating farce. 

Private letters stale that hopes were 
entertained of a more liberal adminis- 
tration under Lord Amherst* which we 
shall be happy to see realized. Mr. 
Adam, it is said, was going round to 
Uoinhay for his health, which had been 
unpaireil by the fatigues and anxieties 
of oflice. Others supposed tliat he was 
likely to succeed Mr. Klphinstone as 
goienior of tliat island, the latter being 
expected to succeed Sir Thomas Munro 
111 the goNeriiment of Madras. If Mr. 
Klphinstone shouhl go to Madras, it is 
probable that he will restore the freedom 
of the press there, as he has before done 
at Bombay ; while, at the latter place, 
Mr. Adam, if be aets consistently, 
will have to restore Ihc censorship. 
lAird Amherst, it is hoped, will follow 
the early e.xample of Lord Hastings on 
tiiis subject ; and if lie perseveres in 
maintaining that example, without the 
' ai illation or inconsistency of his predc- 
^■e«>,or, he will reap a harvest of richer 
honours than any Governor General has 
yet brought home from India, if on 
the other hand he inaiiitains the present 
odious system of restraints and fetters of 
whieh Mr. Adam was the author: he 
mu>t expect his rew ard : for all man- 
kind are now agreed in the maxim that 
“ he who permits oppression sliare.s the 
crime.” 

Sanguine expectations were enter- 
tained in India respecting a steam na- 
vigation from that country' to Kngland. 
It was believed at Calcutta that a sliij) 
of .500 tons was filing out in Ijondon 
viith one of Mr. Perkins’s new engines 
‘^f 100 horse po|re|^ which would re- 
quire only 60 tons of coals for the 
"hole voyage, so as to render it un- 
necessary to touch any where between 
London and Calcutta, and make the 
in six weeks rouud the Cape! 
I heir disappoiutmetft will be great to 
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learn, that these prospects of speedy 
intercourse have “ vanished like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,” and may 
he truly said to “ leave not a wreck 
behind.” That some application of the 
|iowcr of steam may yet be made to 
shorten Indian voyages we think highly 
probable; but considering how much 
of such voyages is made in the trade 
winds, where a fast vessel with sails 
woulil make even a greater promss 
than with steam, wc do not apprenciid 
that ships between India and Bnglaml 
will ever find it to their interest to be 
navigated by steam throughout the 
voyage, until some new and im|yirtant 
iliscovery shall be made to reduce the 
required quantity of fuel, and increase 
the powers now communicated by steam 
to the progress of vessels. 

We linve received from India, a copy 
of a pam]>hlcl, entitled “ A Letter 
to the Right Honourable Charles Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, Rresideiit of the 
Board of Control, on the Latent Re- 
sources of India, by John Wheatley, 
Ks(|.” The author is well known in Kiig- 
laiid, as a writer on {xilitical economy. 
Ho arrived ill India about t lie close of 
I.x»r<l Hastings’s administration, and 
being of the ))rofession of the law, was 
sworn a member of the Suprt*me Court, 
to practise there as a barrister. During 
his short stay in that country, he had 
already perceived, what indeed must 
strike every man of reflection who visits 
it, that the dcgriulcd condition of India 
was a rcpixiach to the Britihh name 
and character ; that its latent rcsoiircei, 
though immense, were shamefully neg- 
lected; ainl that one of the first steps 
necessary to redeem the reputation of 
England, and advance the prosper!^' 
and liappiiiess of her Indian empire, is 
to give the utmost freedom to the in- 
troduction into India, of the science 
and intelligence of Europe, by an 
“ Cnrestraiiied System oft'olonizalion.” 
This, however, is what the East India 
Company at home, and most of their 
servants abroad, on all occasions, op- 
pose ami resist; though, it may b9 
safely said, that it is the only thing 
which can ever render India of soinucii 
value U) England, as she ought long 
before this to have been. As advo- 
cating this great doctrine of the free 
and unrestricted intercourse of Eng- 
lishmen with India, whicB is known to 
be olnioxious to its present rulers, Mr. 
Wheatley has probably printed hii 

J iamphlet at an ** unlicensed” press : 
or we perceive no name of printer or 
publisher attached to it. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the present law in India on 
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that head, iht* printer of s>uch a work 
would be liable to ha\e l)i« presses 
seized, for ventutin^ to publish any 
thiii^ itnolvin^ a discussiou on any 
(|uestion of policy or government : so 
effectually do the rulers of that un- 
happy country strive to oppose even the 
first steps oi iinprovcnteiit, by render- 
ing it dangerous for any inun even to 
attempt to suggest what might lead to 
amelioration 1 We shall give a more 
detailed account of this pamphlet in 
our next ‘Number. 

Afuca , — A communication, from the 
Sierra Leone papers oi October 2‘2. 
stales that Mr. Belzoni had gone from 
Teiieriife to ('ape C’o.ist Castle in the 
Swinger brig of war, for the piirpoM* of 
prosecuting his travels in ilie Interior 
of Africa. It was hi.s intention to have 
gone lirst to the river (<atnbiu, but he 
was obliged to firoeced further south. 
He went from (Jajie (Joast to Ueiiiii, 
ill the .same vessel, iiiieiiding there to 
commence his route lor the Interior. 
He wore the Moorish drcNs vv ith a hennl, 
and had a native oi llaoiissa with 
inm. It was ieaivd that l.'o would meit 
witli numerous diilictdties, a<i he was 
to take an entirely new route. 'J’lie 
object of bis research is to ti\uc llie 
source of tlie Niger: and we wish Inm 
all the succes«, he do'.erve'. in tliis h.i- 
zardous hut interesting eiiteri'i ise. 

Aecouiit«, troiu .Sjuth AiVUa, meu- 
liou lliat the poweriul tribe wbieh laid 
made an irruption on the bomid.irv of 
the Cape Colony am«)miteil to 40,i)()0, 
and they were still approaching towartU 
our settlement at the ( ape of (iood 
Hope. Some of the tidaifc iavoiirahle 
to the ^alg■b‘'h, were preparing to repel 
the iiivaileri. and a general assembly 
ol chiefs bad lieeu held at New Latta- 
koo, to deliberate on the be-'t means of 
pnu eetling, when it was determined to 
advance towards the invaders, ami meet 
them on their way. The) sit out ior 
this pur}H)se, and after h few davs 
inureli eame to an encounter, iii vvhuh 
I)oth parties fought desperatelv. About 
I6U0 were killed on both sides, and 
many^of the new nice taken prisoners. 
They desciiheil themselves as coming 
from u great ilistance, being driven 
out of the eoiiutry by another tribe. 
The) have desolated the whole coiiiilry 
through vvhicli they travelled: they 
had never l»efore seen fire-arms, and 
called their discluirgc * thunder.’ Both 
parties were enually cruel tow ards those 
who fell into their pos.sessioii. The in- 
vaders ha«l retreated eastward, filled 
w ith the utmost terror, lest the ‘ thunder 
and lightning’ should overtake them. 


New Sinilh Walrs.—Wc consider it 
an act of justice to give publicity to the 
following letter from the colonists of 
New South Wales, to their late Gover- 
nor, eighteen months after he resigned 
that Government. It is, at tnis distance 
of time, a gratifying proof of the high 
estiiiiatioii in which (General Mac- 
fiuarie was held, l\y those who had the 
best opportunities of appreciating his 
public luid pi ivate character. ‘ 

StfihiPUj .‘/i)riL 21, I8‘2.'i. 

Dj-.Ak !mii, — I t having been unani- 
mousl) agreed tui and determim-d, at 
a public meeting of tin* colonists of New 
South Wales, that “ a g(dil eup of the 
value of live hundred |)ounds, with an 
appropriate inscription, should he pre- 
aeiiteii to your Kxcelleiicy on your re- 
tirumeut from the situation of (knei'tior- 
in-chief of Ibis territory, in order to 
mark the high esteem and veneration 
111 which your character was held by 
llie inhabitants of the colony,” I have 
now the plcasnie to transmit to )oli, 
the first ol a bill of exchange to the 
amount ol .'-()(•/. sterling ; andtoeoiivev 
to )on tin. vvislii's ol tlie colonists tli.tf 
)tni will be pb'.ascd to have a cup or 
vasi* niaiK', (;l tin ii.o,t moilcrn t.iste, 
.Old ill vvorkni.msliiji eorrespimding with 
the value ol the aiticle, with this in- 
scription 

The ( jlf'i.'.ts lit Vi w Sniitli W (lire 
I’ll .Si III tins \ live 
til film lull- \i‘'i laii i| triiM innr, 
ii.-ni-iiil b.iililiu M,ii’'iuaiie, 

III tcstiniiiiiv III U''s|>iM t, (ii.itiiuile, mill 
Al't'ClKllI, 

I’nr till- Wistlitiii, tlic I i|Uily, .01(1 IIutnHll't^ 
wli’i h iluliii;,oiisln‘(l Ins Covi rniiimt 
<it til it roliiiis ami its I)« iM-titlmii It S) 
JJuiiii',' .III iittive mill |in>s|icu)u.s Viliiiiiit-ti.itK'n 
1,1 Twibr \cai.s. 

1 have to rei[nest that von will.o- 
cept 111 ) assurances of continued eslteiu 
ami regard for yourself and family, to 
whom 1 heg you will most kmdl) re* 
uieiiiber me; and believe me to be. 
Hear Sir, yourmost faithful arnl 
devoted Servant, 

(.signed) I). Wentwohiu. 


In the ensuing Numhor of our publi- 
cation, we sliull arrange and coiideie'C 
the iutelligeuce froirf’ India and the 
Colonies in .sueh ||,inaimor as to admit 
of our noticing all Tlie events of impor- 
tance, and bring them up to within a 
lew days of the date of jiublieation; 
being desirous of making this portion of 
our Work, as full, as accurate, and as 
interesting as possjble. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST A FREE PRESS 
IN INDIA. 

Tfie libels on the Duke of York have been so frequent and so flagrant, ai 
Hlinosi .'0 make good men hesitate whether the licciitionsuess of the Press is not 
mure mischievous than its liljcrty is l>enefidnl: tl»e hesitation, Imwcver, can be 
but for a moment— the blessings of the Liberty of the Press are so clear and so 
acknowledged, os far to outweigh themischiels of its abuse — the evil is transitory, 
but the good is immortal.”— Canning. 

In concluding our strictures on the Appeal of a Governor General 
to public opinion in India, which occupied so large a portion of 
our last Number, we promised to revert to the subject, for the sake 
of examining the arguments on which he founded his objection to 
a Free Press in that country. are glad to find that the factg 
brought to notice in the article already published, have produced 
a deeper sensation, and excited a far more general interest in tlie 
issue of this great question, than our most sanguine hopes could 
have anticipated. There arc some few. to whom the lengtii of the 
Review appeared an objection ; but, when it is considered that 
the history of five years of opposition to liberal efforts in support 
of public principles had to be compressed into a eerttin «P«cc, 
and yet told in so clear and connected a manner, as to be intelli- 
gible to those who had bestowed no previous attention on the 
subject, it will, we trust, plead a sufficient apology for the lengtii 
to which it unavoidably extended. If it operated prejudicially to 
the general reader, in excluding that variety for which all classes 
naturally look in a Periodical Journal ; it also involved a large pecu- 
niary sacrifice on our own part, in furnishing a greater quality 
of information than is contained in any single Number y 
most expensive Review now published, at considerably less than 
the actual cost of printing alone, indei>endently of otl^r heavy 
collateral disbursements. We desire, however,^ to Rtmch no im- 
portance whatever to this, except to show that higher feelings than 
tluwe of mere Interest actuated us in our pursuit. In the present in- 
stance we shall omit every thing that may be considered personally 
liearing on our own case, which was completely laid before the 
reader in our last, and proceed to examine in detail the arguments 
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put forth by the late Governor General of India againat the Freedom 
of the Press in that country. They are no doubt plausible, and 
are certainly the strongest that could be urged, containing the 
essence of all that has been written on the subject, both officially 
and in the anti-liberal Prints of India for the last five years. So 
far, however, are we from regretting this powerful array, 'that we 
rejoice at the opportunity which it presents us of pursuing the 
enemy into his strong holds, of grappling with him hand to hand, 
and contesting eiery inch of ground, even to the very bulwarks of 
his citadel. 

We shall not follow the example of those who first fetter an 
antagonist, and then affect to despise him. We shall fairly admit 
the Governor General to speak for himself, not suppressing even a 
line of his arguments ; l)ut taking iij) his Statement at the point at 
which we left off in our preceding Number, (p. 77) wc shall insert 
successively his text, and our comment : a mode of controversy to 
which none can reasonably object, hut those who have an interest 
in presenting garliled fragments of what they cannot refute. M’^e 
proceed, therefore, to give a faithful copy of the closing portions 
of the Pamphlet adverted to, commencing with the following 

It must be quite unnecessary to disclaim any wish to conceal the real 
character of the measures of Government, or even their most secret springs, 
trein the Knowledge of those controlling authorities to which the law has 
subjected it, or of the great body of oar comlrymetiy whom the spirit of the 
constitution, and the practice of the Government at home, liave rendered 
the ultimate Judges of the conduct of every public functionary. No one 
eiucrtuinsa more unfeigned deference for the consliiutional control of public 
opinion^ than the Governor General ; or is more solicitous to have every 
public measure, in which he has been engaged, submitted to that tribunal, 
which, in the end, will always do justice to upright intentions and honest 
endeavours in the public service. With equal readiness docs he acknowledge 
the utility of this species of control, in remlcring public men circumspect in 
the perfornwmee of their duties, and checking every propensity to abuse the 
power, uiHuence, and auihoiity derived from public station, p. 51 , 52 . 

After the publication of the Restrictions on the Indian Press, 
given in our last Number, prohibiting under pain of fine and im- 
prisonment if a native of India, and of banishment if a British- 
i)orn subject, the discussion of any topic involving the character or 
meiisures of the Indian Government, whether at home or abroad, 
and which Restrictions were avowedly the work of die Governor 
General himself; it does certainly require a large share of cre- 
dulity to believe, that the same individual can be sincere in the 
professions contained in the preceding extract. If the real cha- 
racter and measures of a government are such as the governors 
can have no wish to conceal from those who are to be the ultimate 
judges of them, why should they be concealed from those on 
whom they must be carried into eflfect ? It is of tenfold more 
importance to the actual inhabitants of India, that this character 
sliould be pure, and these measures salutary, than to persons living 
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at the distance of many thousand miles, who can scarcely ever 
be affected by them. It must be inferred from this strange 
position, that the great object of the Government of India 
is not the welfare and happiness of the people over whom it 
rules — for these, it declares, have no right to examine its con- 
duct — but the profit of the Monopolists of Leadenhall-street, to 
whom alone it would acknowledge its responsibility.. The hypo- 
critical profession of deference to public opinion in England^ 
to the exclusion of public opinion in India, is a mere pretence 
held out to entrap the unwary, and to induce men to believe 
that the objection is merely to the class of people who are to exer- 
cise this scrutiny. If the constitutional control of public opinion 
be really vested in the great body of the people—as the Governor 
General admits it is in England — are not the British inhabitants 
of India, so far as they extend, as much an integral part' of the 
“ great body of the people when residing on the banks of the 
Ganges, as they would be if dwelling on the banks of the Thames ? 
The Governor General is himself as much an Englishman in Cal- 
cutta as he would be in I^ondon ; if he claims and exercises the 
same rights of person, property, and religion in India, ns he would 
do in England, by what law are his less elevated countrymen to 
be shut out from the full enjoyment of the same distinguished pri- 
vileges ? They are to all intents and purposes as genuine Britons 
as himself ; and cannot justly be denied the exercise of any birth- 
right or privilege not absolutely forbidden by the Law of England. 
They are at least a part of that “great body of his countrymen/' 
in whom the constitutional control of public opinion is vested at 
home ; and since they do not change their natures with their coun- 
tries of abode, no good reason can be assigned why they should 
not equally exercise the same control abroad. The “ unfeigned 
deference ” to this tribunal is therefore mere mockery on the part 
of the Governor General, since he has declared in his public and 
official regulations, that he has no respect whatever tor its de^- 
cisions ; that, if it will always do justice to upright intentions, he 
dreads its verdict in his own case ; and that instead of acknowledg- 
ing its utility, as he professes to do, he. has expressly stated, in 
deed as well as word, his conviction that it is worse than useless- 
nay, mischievous and dangerous, having a tendency to disturb our 
possession of India, and to lead to the separation of the dependent 
from the parent country ! These are the express and manifest 
contradictions between Mr. Adam’s professions and practice. It is 
not for us to reconcile them ; we deem it indeed impossible. Let 
his friends and admirers exercise their ingenuity, and see jf they 
can help him out of this dilemma. 

We proceed to the exceptions which the Governor General 
makes to the application of his liberal professions.— After admi^ 
ing the constitutional right of controlling the measures of oublie 
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men, bv the free expression of public opinion ; after avowin^j bis 
belief that it will always do justice to good intentions, and honest 
endeavours; after acknowledging with readiness the undeniable 
utility of this s))ccies of control in checking the tendency to abuse 
of power, influence, and authority, “~“he in the next fafreath utters 
the following objections : — 

But he protests against the assumption of this right of control over the 
Oovcrniiu ni and its otticenrs, by a community constituted like the Kuropean 
Society of India. He denies the existence of such a right in that bodi/, and 
he maintains that it never can be exncised with efficiency for the professed 
purpose, or with any othci consequence, than weakening the just and 
KtcRssAUY AUTHORITY of Govcmmeni, and introducing the worst spirit of 
party animosity and violence into this limited society, through the agency 
of a LicFNTious Press. The latter result has already been produced in a 
considerable degree ; and if the former is not yet perceptible as injuriously 
afl'ecting public nieasiircs, it niu''t nut be supposed, that the perpetual assaults 
on the character and respectability of Government, contemptible as they fre- 
quently arcy are not calculated to shake gn'atly that salutary confidence in its 
justice and integrity, and that habitual deference fur its authority and judg- 
ment which, wiUi advertence to the anomalous Uruclure of our power in this 
country, it is so essential to preserve unimpaired. The inherent force of 
Government would probably always enable it to carry measures, in support 
of which, it should choose to put out its strength against any opposition ; but 
it is needless to dwell on the iiiultiplied ill effects which wouUl result from a 
state of things requiring the ungraciom substitution of simple forcOy for that 
powerful and persuasive influence wliich the name of Goveniniciit has hitherto 
carried with it. Yet cither this must be the result of a system, which will in 
time make every public measure a point of contest between authority and 
resistance, or the Government must be content to relinquish that power 
which it holds, and which it has exercised exemplarily for the public good, 
into the hands of an ignorant and mischievous vaciion. This prediction 
w'ill not seem exaggerated to those who have traced the progress of the free 
press in India from the commencement of its operations to the bold and 
open avowals in the papers quoted in the preceding narrative, p. 52, 63. 

As was to be expected from one speaking with an assurance that 
none dare contradict him at the time, the Governor General 
stumbles on the very threshold. By asmmplion, he must mean 
that the right of control is illegally or forcibly assumed in India — 
if it does not mean that, it means nothing, since a protest against 
ir could be only justified on that ground. But is this the feet ? 
Me confidently answer. No ! Mr. Adam denies the existence of the 
right to express opinions on the acts of Government in a body con- 
stituted like the community of India. He might as well deny the 
existence of a right to breathe their native air, to move their 
linil^, to use their organs of sight and hearing, or to exercise any 
other natural faculty not positively prohibited by law. The Go- 
vernor General seems never to have arrived at the simple discovery 
that men are free by law and by custom, to do every thing that is 
not prohibited by one or the other. He seems to think that men 
should derive their freedom from statutes, instead of having it 
curtailed by them; and that no rights can exist but such as are 
given by charters and acts of parliament ! His legal friends should 
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instruct him better, and ask him also from whence he derives his 
right to set law and common sense at defiance ? — there is surely fto 
act of parliament for that, though the privilege is frequently as- 
sumed by members of both houses ; and throughout the world we 
Hnd a pretty general disposition to be both insolent and absurd 
“ bv authority.” If any one desire to know what was the state of 
the Case with regard to the Native Indians, before the English pos- 
sessed their country, we request him to turn to the eloquent, but 
at the same time, accurate picture, presented by an Indian lawyer 
of the highest talents at Madras, in page xi. of the Appendix, 
given witli our last Number. He will see, that from the earliest 
ages of Indian history down to the .arrival of the European con- 
(jiierors in the East, the people of that country enjoyed and exer- 
cised the privilege of discussing the measures of their governments, 
and the character of their governors, with no limit but the powers 
of their own minds; that there was absolutely no restraint ever at- 
tempted on their inquiries ; and that they pursued them with the 
same freedom as the ancient commentators on our history and our 
laws. With respect to the English portion of the Indian com - 
inimity, it will hardly be contended that they are less entitled to, 
or less deserving of^ this privilege, than the people they have sub- 
dued and the subjects tliey govern. With them, also, from their 
first settlement in India up to the period of the censorship imposed 
by Lord Wellesley, the same freedom of inquiry was exi rcised as 
in their own country, and there is even yet no law, properly so 
called, no act possessing the sanction of the King and his Parlia- 
ment, to deprive Englishmen of that privilege, though the Indian 
Government has taken upon itself to frame an illegal regulation 
for that purpose. But, indeed, the very circumstance of framing 
such a regulation to prohibit the exercise of free discussion, is of 
itself a striking proof that such a right did exist ; it would be ab- 
surd, as well as useless, to make a regulation for taking away that 
which was never enjoyed, or for destroying that which never exist- 
ed ; a folly almost too glaring even for a Governor General to 
commit. We contend, therefore, in opposition to his high autho- 
rity, that both among the natives of India and their European con- 
querors, the right of freedom of speech and writing existed in as 
undoubted a manner as the right of freedom of motion : and that 
both by custom and by law the fullest claim to that right must 
be admitted to exist, as strongly as their claim to every other 
right not distinctly prohibited by common or statute law. 

The next position of the Governor General is, however, of still 
higher importance ; but fortunately it rests on still more slender 
grounds than the preceding : for on this point we can oppose to 
him a host of authorities, as well as reasonings not to be contro- 
verted. He is not contented with denying the existence of the 
right to discuss the public conduct of public men in India, but he 
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niaintaius that .sucli a rip:ht never cm be exercised with efficiency 
for the professed purpose, or with any but the worst and most 
alarming consequences ! The notion he attaches to the phrase 
“ just and necessary authority,” is authority to do what he pleases 
without any responsibility to the community over which he rules ; 
the ineaniJig he would arfix to “ limited society,” is a society com- 
posed of a great many thousaml persons, but all of whom he would 
have siil^erv lent to his nod j-r-and his idea of a “ licentious” press, 
is, that any press must be so, if it dares to pronounce any other 
r)pinion than the most favourable one on the acts of himself and 
those in authority under him. We shall examine these phrases, 
and the use made of them, a little more closely. Whatever is just 
and necessary can l)e clearly shown to be so. 'Fhe British commu- 
nity of India is composed of men of the best education, the high- 
est character, and generally speaking, the most accurate judgments 
and most enlarged views. No orator or demagogue, no declaimer 
or specious rhetorician, could hope for success among them ; .and we 
are confident that there is no spot on earth, where among an equal 
number of men, it would be more difficult to make sophistry pass 
for reason, or assertion for argument, than in British India. Such 
a community is therefore peculiarly well suited to the exercise of 
{in almost unlimited power of discussion and scrutiny, added to 
which, the greater number of them are persons actually interested 
in the maintenance of that authority which it is pretended by the 
Governor General such freedom of in(|uiry would be liable to sub- 
vert. M'lmtever was “just .and necessary,” couhl be easily made 
to appear so to them, whose interests are on the side of power, and 
would make their convictions the more readily tend that way. It 
is tlicrcfore not only untrue, in a general sense, tliat tlie exercise of 
free discussion must inevitJiblN weaken the just ,'ind neccssjiry au- 
thority of governmcnls ; Init it is peculiarly contrary to the fact as 
it regjirds the Indi.an Government, where no possible danger could 
arise from its most unlimited exercise, as long as thi‘ intentions 
Jind measures of its rulers were honest and good, but where the 
very best effects might be expected to result from its influence. It 
must be unnecessary to repeat the sentiments of Lord Hastings on 
tliis very topic. “ "While conscious of rectitude, [a just and ne- 
cessary] authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure 
to general comment ; on the contrary, it acquires incalcuhable ad- 
dnion of force.” Mr. Adam’s opinion is .at direct variance with 
tliH : and yet Lord Hastings uttered this sentiment after he had 
l)een Governor General for nearly as many years as Mr. Adam had 

l) eeii ({ays in the sciit of pow'er, when he ventured to contradict the 
viipreme authority that had gone before him. On this head — the 

m) od or evil tendency of free discussion even in India — we might 
pul)hsh a jolume of the highest authorities, in op{K)sition to the 
\ie\v taken of it by Mr. Adam, including almost every statesman and 
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writer who ha3 spoken or written on the affairs of that country, but 
particularly persons deservedly high in favour with the liliist India 
Company, and who have passed the greater part of their lives in their 
dominions in the East. The Honourable Mr. Elphinstone, the 
present Governor of Bombay, is known to be a warm advocate of 
the liberty of the Indian press, having made it the first act of his 
government to remove the censorship which he found imposed on 
it at the period of his entering on his public duties there. General 
Sir John Malcolm, another distinguished officer of the Com- 
pany’s service, uniting more intimately the character of the 
statesman, the soldier, and the scholar, than is common even 
in the greatest men, has professed sentiments in favour of 
free discussion on Indian questions, which from such a source, 
are of the highest value ; * and, independently of the philoso- 
phic historian of India, Mr. Mill, with Lieut, ^hite, and others 
who have lately written on the affairs of the East, it may be safely 
asserted that nine-tenths of the British inhabitants of India are 
convinced that no greater blessing could be conferred on them, 
than a free and unfettered press, subject only to a trial by jury, 
and the ordinary responsibility to a court of law. Surely, Mr. 
Adam cannot be expected to possess a monopoly of wisdom as 
well as power, and singly bear down a host on this disputed 
point. If those o})posed to him on the subject, were men who had 
not enjoyed the same advantages of local experience as himself, to 
guide them in their decisions, they might be deemed of less 
weight; hut, there is not one among them who has not had ex- 
actly the same opportunities of judging, as is enjoyed in nearly an 
e(|ual degree, indeed, by all the members of the civil and mi- 


* “ Publications in EnjflanU on the alFairs of India, have been rare, except 
on some extraordinary epochs, when attention has been forcibly drawn to that 
quarter; and a ;;rouiiillcss alarm has been ‘•pread, of the niisthiel’'j which (many 
conceive) must arise from such tree disclosure, and consequent lull discussion, of 
t lie acts of the Indian (governments. This practice, in niv opiiiioti, will have a 
direct contrary efl'cet. It must always do i^reat and essential puHi. '1 he nature 
of our possessions in India, makes it necessary that almost ahsolute power should 
be ;;ivcn to those intrusted wiih ^overnraents in that quaiter; and there cannot 
he a better or more efficient check over thene rulers than that which mu-t be 
established by the full publicity siveu to their acts, and the frequent discussion ol 
all their principles of rule. Such a practice will ex|»ose imprudence and weak- 
ness, however defended hy the adherence of powerful friends in England : and it 
will be more certain to prevent ()ppre.ssion or injustice, than the general provisiong 
of law, which may he evaded ; or the check ot superiors, who may, from con- 
ccivin^rthe cause of an individual identified with that of authority itself, foci tliem- 
lelves condemned to support proceedings winch they cannot approve. Thii prac- 
tice in short, (restrained as it always must be, by the laws of 9ur countrtfy within 
moderate bounds) must have the most salutary effects. Its incoiiveiiiciices are 
obvious, but trifling when compared to the {^rcat and pcnnaiient beiu'lits which it 
must produce ; and 1 am conhdent that every eflForl made to repress such discus- 
sion, is not merely a sacrifice to peraooal feeling; and to momentary expedience 
of one of the best and most operative principles of the British Constitution, but a 
direct approximation to the principie.x of that Orionlnl Tiimnutf whiili it is or 
ought to be, our chief boast to have destroyed.”— Sir John Mxi.colm * 
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lit&ry service of India i and in point of numbers^ as well as 
autlwrity, the advocates of a Free Press in that country* would 
be found in the proportion of ten to one at least, if their senti- 
ments were consulted on the subject. As to the abstract arfipi- 
ment of the general tendency of this salutary engine, to check the 
abuses of men in power, and its utility in effecting this end, Mr. 
Adam is himself an advocate on our own side ; and until he can 
show the grounds on which he assumes that the .same causes will 
not produce the same effects in all coutitries and among all people, 
no one will give him credit for being quite disinterested in landing 
a Free Press, as the greatest blessing to a small country like Eng- 
land, hut an evil and a curse in a large one like India: where 
from the utter impossibility of the Governors of the country, or their 
subordinate officers, inspecting more than a small portion of the 
districts under their charge, it is of the highest imaginable im- 
portance that there should be a free channel for the exposure of 
abuses of every description. 

Mr. A<lam considers it as a strong proof of the evil tendency of 
free discussion, that it has introduced a spirit of party animosity and 
violence into the limited society of India, in a considerable de- 
gree. To prove that this spirit, if it exists at all, is the result of 
a Free Press, it ought to be shown that such party spirit was un- 
known in former times, or before the “ licentious” publications, 
here denounced, had visited India with this scourge. They who 
entertain doubts on this subject may turn to the instructive pages 
of Mr. Mill, in whose admirable History of Hritish India they 
will find, that, long before an English Press was known in that 
country, there was a stronger spirit of party-animo'>ity and vio- 
lence prevailing in every circle of the then still more limited so- 
ciety, than there has ever been since free discussion has had full 
scope, and the circle of that society has been enlarged. Has Mi. 
Adam never read of the disputes — the mutinies — the disobedience 
of orders — the contentions at the council board — the arrests — 
suspensions — banishments — duels — and all the feuds which marked 
the early history of the English in India? Or can he trace these 
also to the operation of a press which then had no existence ? 
Alas! that authority” should be so ill-read and so short-sighted! 
lliere are few men, (Mr. Adam always excepted) who do not know 
that there is more animosity and violence in China, Tartary, Per- 
sia, Turkey, Egypt, and other countries, where the Press is un- 
known, than in England and America, where its strictures are 
most freely indulged; and that in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where 
the press was duly fettered and restrained, party spirit and private 
feuds ran so high that assassinations were frequent, while in freer 
countries these evil passions found a vent in words, and bloodshed 
was comparatively rare. But to a reflecting mind, no argument 
• an be necessary to enforce so self-evident a truth as this; that 
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party spirit, animosity, and violence exist in the greatest degree in 
those countries, and among those classes of society, in which the 
press has the least influence ; and that in large cities, where news- 
papers are universally read, there is much less of private hatred 
and quarrel, on the grounds of opinion, than in small towns and 
villages, where the clamours of public controversy are scarcely heard 
or known. Instead of attributing such consequences to the press, 
it would be more just to say, that wherever the evil passions have 
the fullest play, the exercise of free discussion, by placing the mat- 
ter in dispute in a just and impartial light, (which, wherever there 
are advocates on each side, may be attained with tolerable certainty) 
would have an inevitable tendency to calm the animosity and vio- 
lence which it is so falsely said to create. 

The truth is, however, that whatever party-spirit has Ijeen in- 
troduced into the limited society of India by a licentious press, 
has been the . work of the Indian Government, and its principal 
functionaries themselves; it has been fostered by their carCj 
nourished by their support, and rt'wmded by their favours. ITie 
history detailed in our last Nund)er, need not be repeated here ; 
and those of our readers who remember the scenes it developed, 
cannot now need to be told, that the charge of licentiousness is 
peculiarly due to that press of which the Indian functionaries were 
the avowed proprietors and patrons; and that they alone are an- 
swerable for the existence of that very spirit which they now so 
modestly pretend to deplore as an evil, and affect to be anxious to 
discourage and rej)ress. 

W'Q might go on to remark, on the folly of entertaining a dread 
of assaults, acknowledged to be contemptible ; and on the unmean- 
ing pretence of a desire to prcsen'c the anomalous structure of our 
power in India unimpaired ; as well as to show, that whether wm- 
ple force he gracious or “ ungriicious,” it is the only influence which 
the Indian Government has hitherto used, with respect to the 
repression of certain efforts to improve the country and people by 
means of the press. But the shallowness of such poor pretensions 
to argument must be apparent to the humblest capacity; and we 
should but insult the reader by affecting to go deeply into that 
which has nothing to penetrate. We may add, however, that 
when it is said the power of the Indian Government has been exer- 
cised exemphxrihf for the public good, we must remember it is an 
Indian Governor himself, a principal agent in the exercise of this 
power, who speaks ; and that, when he characterizes his opponents 
in opinion as an “ ignorant and mischievous faction,” he alludes to 
writers whose opinions he could not refute in argument, and whon) 
he was afraid to meet on equal terms; whose only mischief was, 
that they contended for the good of the many, rather than pampered 
the vanity and self-love of an obstinate and interested few. But we 
pass on to the continuation of Mr. Adam’s defence. 

Onmit.HeraU^Vi>L\. 2E 
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It is said, however, by the advocates of the system, that a Government will 
acauire strength and j)ublic confidence in proportion as its measures arc pub- 
licly and fcarlcsslv canvassed, and tliat while it has nothing to be ashamed of, 
it may court public scrutiny, not merely with safety, but with advantage 
even to itself. 'I bis, as a general position, may be admitted to the full 
EXTENT ; but the (ptestion is, where and by whom is this scrutiny to be ex- 
ercised i '1 hat the l‘ublic, rts it is called^ of India is entitled to exercise it, or 
(pialified lor tlie tisk, will scarcely be maintained by any one who has con- 
sidered how that public is compo‘>cd. That it comprehends many able and 
enlishtenat tmn every one will admit. That many of them are eminently 
qualified to afford advice and information to Government, on all topics of 
public administration, is i'.npi’.siaiw.p, and it is equally so, that the Govern- 
ment has never been backward in availing itself of their talents and informa- 
tion. But is tlie collcclnr body therefore qualified to represent the Public, in 
the sense in which the term is now u^ed, and to exercise a controlling power 
overaGovernnient, ON wiimi ns mimiu ns aki; all moke on less niUECii.v 
dependent’ Supposing .such a local control to he desirable according to 
the constitution of the Indian Govcrnnienis, can it be exercised with due 
efficiency, or to any useful purpose of check, Ijy men over whoseybr/ttm and 
prospects the Government nurssarily and legidly possesses a species of power 
which precludes the notion of a constitutional control in the other party/ 
'Hie right to exorcise this control claimed by the advocates of a free press, 
seems to possess as little foundation. Let us consider for a moment, for 
whom this right is asserted. 'I'lie Kiiropean community in India will be 
found on examination to be composed, 1st, Of Officers civil or military, of 
His Majesty and the Company : 'id, Of pcr.snns engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, resilling in India under licence from the Court of Directors, liable to 
be withdrawn by tlie local government without a reason assigned ; or so 
residing without licence under the tacit permission of Government: Sdly, Of 
a lower class of men of business, traders, and handicraftsmen, either residing 
similaily iinilcr a licence at will, or without any such sanction, and there- 
fore, like the unlicensed of the tormer class, in the hourly commission of a 
misdemeanour at law ! It is i mockery to claim for a community so constitifted, 
the political privileges and functions of (he great and independent body of the 
people ot Kngliuid; and the notion could only have originated in the minds 
of those who,/n/«i some inexplicable v'mcsj or from motives of mere lucre, seek 
to raise themselves to consequence by stirring up contention and strife. This 
confusion of things, essentially different, will ue found to run through the 
whole of the reasoning of the advocates of the “ Free Press," and is in tact, 
the only foundation ot their argument. The very statement of the case seems 
Miilicicnt to expose the fallacy of the argument, and the absurdity of the 
pretension ; but it may he useful to examine the question a little more closely. 

It will scarcely be contended, that the civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany, or the officers of His Majesty’s forces serving ‘here, are to constitute 
iJioniselvc.s into judges of thr measures, whicli it is their province to execute. 

I heir c^erience and information in their respective spheres, obtained iny’rtc 
and confidential communication, must be in many instances essentially useful 
to the Government, in framing their measures; but it would be an anomaly 
equally absurd and dangerous, to ^nfer on them the power of a controlling 
body to canvass and discuss in public assemblies, or in Newspapers, measures 
adopted on mature deliberation by the power to which lliey are directly sub- 
ordinate, and of the true and secret springs of which the majority of them 
must in general be profoundly ignorant. To say nothing of the indeco- 
rous and disgraceful appearance of such an inversion of the just order of 
things, the admission of such a licence must speedily lead to the confound- 
mg of all subordination and respect for wthority, and generate a spirit 
ot coutroxersy and resistance^ highly detrimental to the public service.— 

p. y.s — .)j. 
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Inhere is in the preceding extract the same happy mixture of the 
true and false which characterizes all that Mr. Adam has written on 
this (to him) intricate and incomprehensible subject. He admits to the 
full extent, the position advanced by I^rd Hastings and other ad- 
vocates of a Free Press in India, that while a Government has 
nothing within its operation of which it need to be ashamed, it may 
court public scrutiny with safety, and even advantage; but as 
though the Government of India had really much to be ashamed 
nf, Mr. Adam contends that such a scrutiny would be both unsafe 
and disadvantageous, if applied to it! TlWre is no admitting the 
truth of tlie first position, without coming to the inference we have 
drawn in the second:— 

G(K)d governments have nothing to fear from public scrutiny : 

The government of India has much to fear from such scrutiny: 

Ergo, the Government of India cannot be a good governnlent. 
Again, Mr. Adam admits, that the public of India, though com- 
posed, as he jwould have it understood, in some mysterious manner, 
contains many able and enlightened men, eminently (pialified to 
judge of all the measures of administration: yet the coUcciwe 
body, he adds, of which these many enlightened men must form a 
large portion, cannot be so qimlified! And why? Ilecause, ac- 
cording to him, such men are more or less (lependent on the Go- 
vernment itself. It is for this re.^son, principally, that they are so 
well qualified; having local experience and practical knowledge, 
which they bring to bear on all questions of a public nature, in 
addition to those reasoning powers which arc common to other 
men of equal talent, and more general acquirements. Yet, the very 
circumstance from which they derive their qualification to judge of 
measures passing under their eyes, is made by Mr. Adam a reason 
for their unfitness to pronounce a judgment that he himself admits 
them eminently qualified to form! If this principle were carried 
into general practice, it would disqualify every man in his Ma- 
jesty’s Council — every Member of the t’abinet — every Judge on 
the Bench — every occupant of a public office — every individual in 
the Civil, Military, or Naval Service of the King, from venturing 
to express an opinion on the acts of a Government on which they 
are all more or less directly dependent! Could such an absurdity 
be maintained for a moment ? And yet the members of the 
East India Company's service are no more dependent on the 
local Government of India, than those in the service of the Eng- 
lish Government are on the Ministiy for the time being, liie 
functionaries of the Indian service enter into engagements with the 
East India Company at home, and not with their fellow-servants 
abroad: they are, indeed, as independent as the Governor General 
himself, as far as their rank in the service, and its emoluments 
arc concerned. They are not Ids servants— they do not receive their 
commissions from 1m hands ; nor can they be lawfully dismissed at 
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his will and pleasure. It may be true, that from the abuse of pa- 
tronage, the fwtunes and prospects of many may be improved or 
injured by the favour or displeasure of the Governor General for 
the time being; and that the power which he possesses in this re- 
spect may make men slavishly subservient to his wishes : but we 
have yet to learn, that this species of power is either legally or 
necessarily possessed and exercised. It is begging the question 
entirely, first to assume its necessity, and then to argue from this, 
that granting its necessity, men cannot and ought not to dispute it. 

In the enumeration of the several classes of which the com- 
munity of India is composed, we have the King’s Officers, who 
are independent even of the Kast India Company; the Com- 
pany’s Civil and Military Servants, who are independent of the 
Governor General ; and Ilritish subjects, settled in India as Afer- 
chants and Traders, who, it is said, are liable to have their licence 
of residence withdrawn, without a reason assigned! — and it is 
added, that it is mockery to claim for these the political privileges 
and functions of the people of Kngland. Hut a King’s Officer, 
when he goes to India, abandons no part of the particular rights 
enjoyed by him in England; he resigns no portion of his proud 
spirit into the hands of the four-aml-twenty Directors in Leaden- 
hall-street; he goes to fight the battles of his country, and to 
substitute by compiest, order and security for anarchy and plunder, 
and a free and e(|uital)le government in the place of tyranny and 
oppression. This is the avowed end and aim of all the duties in 
which he is employed ; but it is nowhere exacted of him before he 
embarks, that he should crouch in abject slavery before a man in 
no respect superior to himself. If this were made the condition of 
an Indian military life, no high-minded mati w’ould enter on it. 
The Officers of the East India Cknnpany are equally unfettered by 
any engagement, to resign their bodies and souls into the keeping 
of the Governor General for the time being. The Clerks of the 
India House — the Keepers of their Docks .and W^arehouses — the 
Officers and Crews of their Ships — are all held to be free men; 
they do not disburden themselves of any of their political pri- 
vileges, by entering into the employ of the East India Company at 
home. Surely the members of the Civil and Military Service 
abroad, are quite as competent to exercise these privileges as the 
classes we have enumerated. In truth, whether competent or not, 
they quit England in as full possession of their right to think and 
speak for themselves, as they do of their right to see and walk un- 
fettered; neither voluntarily resigning, nor being deprived by law 
of either. It is, therefore, a flagrant violation of their rights, to 
invade any portion of them, merely because they have changed 
their places of abode and inhabit a country in which their power 
and their importance is considerably greater than they enjoyed in 
their native land, l"he remaining class, the British Merchants and 
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Traders, who reside in India under a licence, which may be with- 
drawn by the local government tw/Zioal o reason Of signed y is, there- 
fore, the only one to which any peculiarity applies. That such a 
state of things should exist, is, of itself, a reproach to the wisdom 
of Parliament, and to the spirit of the age ; and the sooner it is 
wiped away the better, for the honour of our country and the 
benefit of mankind. But even these are only required to sign a 
covenant, that during their stay in India they will observe all legal 
rules and regulations, and do nothing contrary to law, Mr. 
Adam, indeed, mistaking his will for law, conceives that any man 
who opposes the one must violate the other; but in the midst of his 
countless absurdities and contradictions, this “ confusion of things 
essentially different*’ may he excused. The class of Merchants re- 
siding in India, includes men of greater wealth than any of the Direc- 
tors by whose licence they arc permitU'd to reside there, and being 
connected with Houses in India, who are large Proprietors of 
India Stock, themselves materially contribute to procure for these 
Directors the very scabs they occupy. They are in general men 
of the most respectable connexions, the most extensive acquire- 
ments, enlarged minds, and unexceptionable character. They 
contribute largely to the augmentation of British commerce, to the 
improvement of the Indian revenue, to the strength of the Indian 
government, and the prosperity and w'clfare of the Indian people. 
They have infinitely larger i)roperty at stake in the country than 
the Governor General or any of his dependents; and that property 
is more deeply affected by the mc<isurcs of the local government 
than by almost any other cause. They are, in short, as such men 
are every where — the very sinews of the country’s strength, and 
the root of all its prosperity. Yet these are the men which Mr. 
Adam would peculiarly exclude from any participation iii that 
inquiry, which every man has a right to make, into the policy or 
impolicy of measures deeply affecting his rights and propert)^ 
They are liable, says IMr. Adam, to be turned out of house and 
home, to have their fortunes annihilated, their prospects for ever 
destroved, at the mere will and pleasure of the Governor Genem 
for the time being, and this too without a reason assigned 1 . So 
much the more <lisgraceful to those who suffer such a state of 
things to exist, without the most strenuous and unceasing efforts to 
have so odious and tyrannical a power abolished for ^er. But 
though they are thus unhappily dependent on the suffer^ce of 
others for their stay in the country, this cannot m the slightest 
degree lessen the amount of interest which they must fed jn th® 
measures by which their property is likely to be so largely affected. 
It is not enough, according to Mr. Adam, that they should be held 
in this state of miserable dependence on the caprice or folly of 
another ; but they must also, according to him, remain for ever 
silen^ and bow in abject submission to whatever unjust decree 
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their Ruler may choose to issue. They have no right to inquire, 
Mr. Adam contends — no claim whatever to a hearing, in a case 
in which their all is at stake. They are liable to be banished 
w'ithout trial for the slightest offence, or for no offence at all ; and 
THKREFOKK (oh ! admirable logician !) they must submit to every 
other injury and indignity in silence ! Is there a single merchant 
of the British Kinplre — a single member of that distinguished 
body to whom our wealth, our strength, and our proud elevation 
and iJie-eminence is chiefly owing, that can hear such a declara- 
tion as this unmoved? If his heart tloes not swell with indignation 
at such a trampling under foot of all the rights and privileges that 
men have been taught to hold sacred, and to defend at the hazard 
of their lives, we nmst j)ity his want of that spirit which has 
liitherto been the peculiar boast of Britons. 

Mr. Adam thinks it inadmissible, that any l)ody of men should 
ever dream of exerci‘'ing a jiulgmeiit on measures which it is their 
province merely to execute ! Happy state of apathy and ignorance ! 
enviable traiupiiliity of profound iuclifference ! WMuit? if a widow 
is to be immolated by her children upon the burning pile, or is 
thrown back again into the flames after struggling nature had at- 
tempted an escape, is an Englishman to give his countcjiance to 
such deeds without a thought? If sepoys are commanded to be led 
out against their parents and children, as is often the case in Oude, 
and an Jilnglish officer is to direct them to level their muskets against 
a crowd of unoffending women and children, among which arc their 
brothers, sisters, and nearest relatives, is he not to have the privi- 
lege of thinking for a moment of the deed he is about to commit ? 
Oh, no ! his province (it is lissumed) is merely to execute j though 
a native prince connnand the massacre of the innocent, and still 
remain unsatiated with human blood, the ICnglish officer (if hU pro- 
vince be merely to execute, and not to judge) must obey his most 
wanton and barbarous edicts, till the drunken mid infuriate monster 
shall order him to dpist ! If the principle, —that men are not to judge 
of measures which it is their province merely to execute, — be worth 
an\ thing, it must extend to this; but, in truth, it is utterly worthless, 
and no mind but one most deeply imbued with the spirit of Eastern 
despotism, could ever entertain a design of thus stripping man of 
all right of feeling, or all power of moral agency, in tlie way in which 
the operation of such a diabolical principle as this would effect it. 

Mr. Adam goes on to admit, that the experience and informa- 
tion of the Indian officers obtained in free and confidential com- 
niumcation, particularly (jualifies them to pronounce opinions on 
the measures of Government, and even to assist in framing them ; 
while, almost in the same breath, he says they must be profoundly 
ignormit of the true and secret springs of the very measures they 
were before said to be so competent to understand ! What these 
true and secret springs” may be here intended to mean, it isdiffi- 
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cult to comprehend. We have always seen, that the avowed ob- 
ject of every measure yet undertaken is the puhfic good. Of this 
the British inhabitants of India, whether servants of the Company 
or licensed merchants, can form as accurate a judgment as the 
Governor General himself. Indeed, those on whose interests any 
particular measure is most likely to operate, are in general best 
calculated to form an accurate estimate of its merits or defects. 
But, according to Mr. Adam’s oriental notions of legislation, they 
are the very persons that should he excluded from the exercise of 
any opinion on the subject ! If this he the way to preserve the 
“ just order of things,” Heaven help the unfortunate inhabitants 
of India, who arc doomed to such a hopeless condition. 

It should not lie forgotten, that in this enumeration of the classes 
of society, who arc said to possess no right to exercise an opinion 
on the acts of the (lovernnuMit, the natives of the country are en- 
tirely omitted : the hundred millions over whom our Eastern rule 
extends, become but as dust in the balance when weighed against 
the few who keep them in subjection. Hut we shall have occasion 
to advert to this point in another place; we therefore pass on to a 
continuation of Mr. Adam’s arguments, which are too rich in sub- 
jects for illustration to induce us to wish the suppression of a 
single line. 

It is a prominent part of the evident policy of the upholders of this system, 
to address themselves to the pamonsj and supposed interests of ail branches of 
the service, and though litllc likely to alfect those wliose principles are fixed 
and habits confirmed, it cannot excite surprise that doctrines, so speciously 
presented to the imagination of the young and inconsiderate, should make a 
POWERFUL IMPRESSION, and weaken, if not destroy, the habits of subordina- 
tion and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline and cthciency 
of a military body.’ 

The effect of the same system on the civil officers of Government must in 
like manner in its degree, and within its range, be eminently destructive of 
that wholesome deference for legitimate at-Tiiohity, and fmablisiied ri:le, 
which is far from being incompatible with the utmost independence of character 
and manly self-respect. 

If neither of these classes, by far the most numerous, enlightened, and 
considerable, can be properly vested with this controlling power, with still 
less safety can it be assigned to the commercial body of Calcutta, or the other 
Presidencies of India, or to the few Europeans scattered through these exten- 
sive provinces. Liberal and respectable as the leading men of that class 
arc, and deserving of the marhed attention to their collective and individual 
opinions on matters affecting their own interests, which has always been shewn 
to them, they can have no just pretension to erect themselves into a controll- 
ing power over the Government, or to represent the force of public opinion. 
In no part oi the world is a greater degree of practical liberty enjoyed 
than by the European community of India, and no where docs the Govern- 
ment exercise a less irksome or invidious interference in the concerns of 
individuals. No rational friend to the interests of that community can desire 
to risk the possession of this actual and inestimable advantage in jpursuit of 
the phantom of political importance raised by the advocates of Inc “ Free 
I’rcss,” for ihcir own selfish purposes. 
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The Government of India must Ije anxious that its measures should be treM 
understood and justly appreciated by every class of our countrymen, and 

ESPECIALLY BV THOSE MOST IMMEDIATELY AFFECTED BY THEM I but th'lS 

feeling is perfectly compatible with the view here taken of the relative con- 
dition and duties of those who compose the British community in India, 
p. 55, 56. 

In answer to the charge contained in the first of the preceding 
paragraphs, we assert witli equal confidence, that it has nol been 
the policy of the friends of a Free Press in India to address them- 
selves to the pasfdons of any class ; they have appealed to reason, 
and to reason only, while their opponents have urged a cry of 
))retcnded danger, and met incontrovertible arguments by the 
“ ungracious substitution of simple force,” in banishing and gagg- 
ing those whom they could not refute. The supposed interests of 
the Service were believed by the great majority of that Service them* 
selves to be their real interests ; and it is quite gratuitous in Mr. 
Adam, when his fellow-servants tfiink it would be to their real advan- 
tage to breathe a free atmosphere, to assure them they are quite mis- 
taken, and that the confined atmosphere of the Black-hole is much 
more salutary, if they would but imagine it to be so ! Men of evil 
principles may be “fixed,” and men of bad habits be ‘‘confirmed” 
in errors and prejudices ; and it is a blcSsing to possess the means 
of correcting these : but it is quite untrue to say, that it was 
merely the young and inconsiderate that had their imaginations 
pleased by specious appearances. The pmcerfal impression which 
Mr. Adam admits to have been created, was far more prevalent in 
the elder and miiidle aged classes of society than among the young. 
In all communities the reading and the thinking portion are those 
of mature age ; and it is notorious, that the young men in India 
are in general so occupied with jdcasures of a lighter kind, that 
they take but little interest in discussions on public questions, until 
a residence of some length, and local experience with the affairs 
of the country, give them an interest in and an acquaintance with 
the subjects in agitation. But, even if the case were as Mr. Adam 
would represent it, that it was the young only who were misled by 
specious appearances, while all those whose principles were fixed 
and habits confirmed, “ held fast the faith delivered to them 
could this be an evil of such magnitude as to warrant the measures 
taken by him for repressing in(|uiry altogether among the old as 
well as young ? Alas ! he knows that the impression in favour 
of a Free Press was almost universal in India, from his predeces- 
sor I^rd Hastings, who was the first to pronounce its public eulo- 
giuin, to the youngest member of the Service, who had bestowed 
any reflection on the subject — save and except those only who 
found their misconduct exposed, and their untenable opinions 
stripped of all their assumed importance, through the agency of 
that Press which was literally “ open to all parties, and influenced 
by none.” Tliat such men should 1)6 unwilling to throw off their 
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borrowed plumes, and be obliged to yield up the reputation for 
purity and wisdom which they had so long and so unworthily en- 
joyed, is not to be wondered at. This was wliat the Press of India 
really effected ; and this is the reason why it was so acceptable to 
the benefited many, and so hateful to the disappointed few. 

We can neither afford time nor space to (blate on every ab- 
surdity contained in the Statement of the Governor General, or we 
might indulge ourselves with some remarks on that exquisitely fine 
contrast between “ wholesome deference for legitimate and esta- 
blished rule,*’ and “ perfect independence of character and manly 
self-respect.” But the reader will not fail to appreciate this speci- 
men of reasoning as it deserves. 

The merchants of India are in the next portion of the extract ad- 
mitted to be so respectable as to be really deserving of marl^ed at- 
tention to their collective as well as individual opinions on matters 
affecting their o^vn interests.” This is all that has been ever asked 
by any class. But a few pages back we saw their right to exercise 
any opinions, whether individually or collectively, distinctly denied. 
Now it serves the Governor Gcrierars purpose to admit it, merely, 
it would seem, for the sake of introducing .an assurance that this 
respect had always been shown to their opinions, whenever ex- 
pressed. But this is unfortunately untrue. If it had been so, 
would the financial operations of 1821 ,- 22 , and - 23 , or those of 
1810 , pregnant with ruin to thousands, have taken place, as they 
(lid, in secrecy and in silence ? or would the East India Sugar 
(luestioii, and the duties on imports and exports have been viewed 
as, they have been ? The truth is, that whether the Government 
have to raise a loan or to pay one off ; whether they have to lower 
the rate of interest or change the current value of the rupee ; whe- 
ther they have to impose new taxes, create new places, or levy new 
duties on trade, — the whole is conducted with the silence of despo- 
tism ; and any man who should venture to express his opinions on 
the subject in any manner not agreeable to the Government, would 
be liable to be banished from the country for daring to ({uestion its 
infallibility, or dispute its omniscience ! 

It is also most untrue to say that the (Government of India are 
anxious that its measures should be well understood and justly ap- 
preciated, especially by those most immediately affected by them. 
These are the persons to whom inquiry and discussion ought to be 
freely permitted, but they are the very persons to whom it is ex- 
pressly forbidden. Tlie military man is strictly commanded never 
to write on military subjects ; and all other classes of persons in 
India are especially forbidden, by Mr. Adam’s own law for licens- 
ing the press, from making “ any observations or statements 
touching the character, constitution, measures, or orders of tlie 
Court of Directors, or other public authorities in England connected 
uith the Government of India, or the character, constitution, or 

Orient. //croW, Ml. 2F 
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measurefi of the Indian Government.” * Is this die way to evince 
the anxiety here profcsbcd ? The British inhabitants of India may 
discuss the affairs of North America, they may speculate on the 
probable success of a voyage to the pole, they may even report 
what is passing in Patagonia or at Cape Horn ; but they are strictly 
forbidden to discuss any of the measures of Government kl Eng- 
land connected with India, or any measures in India itseli^’ and 
this too by the very person who declares his anxiety to have the 
acts of the Indian Government well understood and justly appre- 
ciated, esi}eciulhj by those most immediately/ affected by them! 
Such a consummate specimen of impudence and hypocrisy could 
hardly be paralleled even from Indian annals, fertile as they are in 
duplicity and crime. We need not offer another remark, but pass 
on to what follows : 

A greater political absurdity can scarcely be imagined, than a Government 
controlled by the voice of its own servants, or bt/ other penons residing under 
its authority on suf/eruni'e^ and liable to removat at its discretion. It is manifcsl, 
that m useful of effident control over public measures can be exercised by 
a body so constituted, and standing in such relations to the ruling poM’cr. On 
tile one liand, the attempted control mi r iw. M CiAioux , as to the jirevention 
of abuses; and on the olner, from the principles and habits of insubordina- 
tion and resistance, which the attempt to exercise it would disseminate 
throughout the Serxice, it mi st im \i.i,ii»i,y and speedily lead to the most 
exli'iisive confusion and alarming dangers. The inevitable ofl'ecl of recog- 
nising the pri-tcnsion would be, to throw the assumed power into the hands 
of the ignorant^ the diseonicniedf and the vindieUve, and to open a wide dooi 
to the indulgence of factious opposiiiou to (joveinment, and of party discord 
and private malignity, under the mask of patriotism and public sjiirit, with- 
out acquiring one of thoie advantages which might be derived from a legal 
and constitutional control over the acts of Goxen nmcnt. p. 5t), 

it might with truth be said, that “ a greater jiolitical ab.surdity can 
scarcely be imagined,” tlian a liandful of Englishmen ruling over 
millions of men, and enjoying exclusive privileges, to the great detri- 
ment of their fellow countrymen, who, though they pay taxes to sup- 
port this niouopoly of power and profit, and ought be to erjually 
entitled with the privileged few to participate in its advantages, are 
liable to be turned out of the country because they are Englishmen 
and help to retain it ; while foreigners, who do all they can to wrest 
it from our possession, cannot he so turned out at discretion. This 
is indeed a ‘‘ political absurdity” not easily matched or e(|ualled^ but 
it is not merely to those who are thus living on sufferance that the 
freedom of llie prcs.s is denied. Bad as that odious poxver of 
banishment without trial is confessed to be, it applies only to a 
few hundreds out of a pojuilation of many millions of men : while 
the free j)rcs8 is denied to all ; to the millions who inhabit the 
land ))y their right of nativity, as well as to the few who are liable 
to be expelled from it by their right of nativity also. In England 
no man is deprived of a right to think for himself because he is a 

^ • See the list of subjects prubibited to the ludiaa in iU« o^cial documcuU 
msecteil in tmr last Nuinberi pag« 125, 
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servant of another i nor though servants may lose tlielr places at 
a moment’s warning, are they shut out from all right of appeal to 
the laws of their country, and a trial by jury before condemnation 
or imprisonment. And we have yet to learn why even the fact of 
Tcsidi|g by sufferance in India should close the doors of justice 
against a man while there. Mr. Adam has not yet explained this 
to us, and it would require a wiser head than his to make it 
intelligible. It is high time indeed, that this system of residing 
by licence should be abolished; more particularly since such an 
abuse is cited as a reason for preventing inejuiry into all other 
abuses. Because one injustice has been commit^d in preventing 
any man from residing in India without a licence from the Indian 
(iovernment, thkrefoke, says Mr. Adam, when any additional acts 
of injustice may be done to him while there, it woulil be a “ political 
al)sur(li ty” to allow him to complain ! Truly this is a state of envi- 
able felicity. No useful or efficient control can be exercised, he says, 
by such persons; — then why, we would ask, apprehend danger 
from a control which cannot be brought into actual operation } 
'fhe attempt even must be nugnlonj, he says ; — then why, we ask, 
take such pains, and nuikc such severe laws to j)revent it ? It is a 
new branch of legislation, which Air. A<lam has the peculiar merit 
of discovering, to make laws for the prevention of that which cannot 
possibly happen ! He does not explain how pul)Iic serntiny must fail 
to prevent abuses, nor why it would infallibly lead to confusion and 
danger. Lord Hastings averred the very opposite to this, and his 
lordship’s autliority is at least as good as Mr. Adam’s. But we have 
a still better than eitlicr — reason and experience. The first teaches 
us that nothing can be so j)owerful a ])rcventive to abuses, as the 
dread of detection ami exposure ; the second, as a])plied to all 
countries, India even included, shows us that where the scrutiny is 
most active, abuses arc least frequent ; anri as to the danger, it no 
where exists ; for in those countries in which discussion is most 
free, there is the greatest stability in the government, and the 
greatest peace and security among the people. Mr. Adam is there- 
fore peculiarly unfortunate in his positions, the falsehood of which 
is shown by the common history of mankind. One would tliink 
that " the ignorant, the discontented, and the vindictive,” were the 
only persons capable of writing ; for according to Mr. Adam’s 
opinion, the inevitable effect of recognising the right to a free 
press would be, to throw all the power into their hands. What 
arc then to become of “ the wise, the happy, ami the forgiving,” 
among the people of India ? Are they to be for ever annihilated ? 
or are they to sleep during the period of other men’s activity ? We 
were told, not long since, that there ivas a preponderating propor- 
tion of intelligence, honour, high-miiidedness, and right feeling in 
the community of India, and we sincerely believe this to l)e the case. 

Is Mr, Adam then afraid to trust the right of discussion in their 
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hands ? Surely a free press would enable them to bear dotim all the 
ignorant, the discontented, and the vindictive,” if any such existed ; 
and the triumph of the rulers and those who were attached to them, 
would l)e complete. But the Governor General knows, much to bis 
pain and mortification, no doubt, that on this question of the value 
and utility of .a free press to India, he and his few adherents were as 
much outweighed in the talent as they were in the numbers of those 
to whom they were opposed ; and that had any discussion been 
permitted on this subject, deeply affecting the interests of every 
man in India, there wouhl scarcely have been a hundred voices in 
the whole country on their side. But we must hasten to a close, 
and shall therefore give the remaining |)oition of Mr. Adams 
Statement entire, on which we shall have only a few observations 
to offer. 

The foregoins; remarks (hr coni iiuics> are addrewd chiefly to the probable 
KFi Lcis ot a five Prens conducted hv itrilish'siihjorts, hut they are substan- 
tially not less applicahlr to unrrstnunrd publication in the languages of the 
cmintry, which possesses liesidcs soint! features peculiar to itsen. No {icrsou 
M’ill deny that essential beivliis maybe deri\ed from the operations of a 
imlive Press, thihj regulaifti and conducted It/ intcUigcnt and wlt-intentionn! 
individuals ; nor can any means be deviiied for more effectually diffusing 
useful knowledge amongst the population of this country, than the cheap and 
pel iodic, il (irculation ot tiarls ami ailieles of nitelli'j;<;nce, calculated to in- 
struct ;uhI impro\o the pnhhe mind, under tlie gnid.mee id' juditiifus and uc//- 
tlttalifiril eonductois. lint in e\ael prnpoitioii must be the evilsof an ill-regu- 
lated and lic( ntious native Press. Nor ran tho minds of the natbe population 
h(; truly said lobe in a condition to derive those l)enetits from the sudden and 
rapid diffusion ot literature, uhich alone would render the attempt safe and 
justifiable. The Urilish G<nvrnnic‘Ut in India has always acted on the wise 
and linnwnc policy of adapting its I.iws to tlu> stale of society, and has 
rvrTiorsi.y misi \im.i) from tlie introduction of the institutions of a iiioitt.v 
eiviMzpti Socu'tv among a nss i.M.K.uTLNn) people. The principle is at 
least as applicable to the (pic^tiun regarding the native Press as to any other. 
Ill Kngland, the laws relating to the Press have kept pace with the progress of 
public opinion^ and with the other institutions of a tree people. The ininris 
ol men have been ^ce«</«a/(v pre]>:in*(t for the exaggeration and misrcfircsenla- 
lion which must <‘ver attend freedom ot puhhcation, and have become 
enabled to make tliustj discriminations which are essential to convert it to 
puqiuses of utility and improvement. No language can convey in ndequate 
terms how rcpumiant to ilu- ideas ol ihc subjects ot an Asiatic state, is a free 
Press, employed as a means ot controlling the Government: and suddenly 
to attempt by that, or any other means, to overturn all previous habits of 
thinking and actinj^ on such subjects, would be a blind and hazardous neglect 
ot all the sound ajid caiiiiuus lessons whicii e.xperiencc has taught us. 

It tlie evils above depicted would result, as iiitv iNnvnAHLY wovtD, 
irorn the establishment ot such a s\>tein in ordinary circumstances, how 
grciitly must they be aggravated in tunes of public diftecultv arid emUrrass- 
ment, arising either troin foreign war, or internal troubles I The present 
aspect ot affairs hanpily seems to place either of. tliose contingericii^ at. a 
riistunce; but it will not be wise to speculate on pcrniaucut tranquillity 
either at boinc or abroad, or to deprive ourselves for ever of the^ansof 
^be event of an interruption of either, might in the^handi 
oi iii-uisposed or even indiscreet persons, become an engine of the most din- 
gerous chaructef, L«t any one figtire to hiliiself the cpQscqueiQQCs- of an 
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unrestrained press, systematically inflaining the disc6ntcnts >vhich prevailed 
on the Coast in 1009. The means of extensive combination which it would 
have aftbrded, and the fever and agitation, in which it would have kept all 
parties,- must have rendered llie dangers of that alarming crisis beyond all 
calculation more appalling than they actually were. No less fatal might have 
l»cen the consequences of an unrestricted native Press in the case of that 
alarming and violent spirit of religious fury which at one period agitated the 
native soldieiy. The recurrence oisucli dangers is happily a mere kjKculalire 
pointy unlcFs they be brought about through the cxcitciiients administered by 
a local Press, free from those salutary restraints, which alone can secure it 
from becoming the instrument of men, who, from want of principle or judg’- 
inent, are equally ill qualilied to direct its cflbrts. 

In tlie event of hostilities with any of the European Stales, which could 
scarcely fail to extend to this country, the inischict that might he occasioned 
to the military plans and operations of Oovernment, and to the marine 
and commerce of the port ny premature disclosures in the Newspapers, 
Mould protlucc consequences, tlic most dctrhnenlal to the National Interests. 
This Mas strongly felt at the time M-hcn the restrictions were first imposed on 
the Picss in 1799, and the regulations tlicn promulgated M’cre pointedly 
directed to this ohjcct. At home the evil is subiiiilted to, because of the 
preponderant benefits attending the freedom of publication there ; but in 
India, we should have the evil pure and mmwu erf, without a.ny countervailing 
good. p. 5T — 59. 

We have here an admission in the early part of the preceding 
extraet, that the evils painted in Mich glowing colours, as if they 
had actually happened, are after all, only a more speculation as to 
tile probable effecls of a free press in the hands of llritish editors 
in India, T'he experiment had been tried for five years in that 
country, and no serious mischief had been produced : though nil 
must admit that if danger were ever to be apprehended, it must be 
at the moment of change from slavery to freedom ; and that the 
more we advanced beyond that period, the less that danger must 
gradually become. Yet though the past had produced no great 
public evil, the womb of the future was to be regarded as pregnant 
with misfortunes ! This is really the happiest illustration that we 
have for a long time met with, of the practice of straining at a 
gnat aiid swallowing a camel. If such benefits as arc predicted, 
uxtuld really arise to India from a native press, conducted by in- 
telligent and well-intentioned individuals, why not endeavour to 
find such men, and place a pres.H of their own in their hands, to 
counteract the evil tendency, if any, of an opposite engine. But, 
before destroying the operations of this Native Press altogether, it 
was at least incumbent on those who inflicted the destruction, to 
show that those who managed the native press were neither intelli- 
gent nqr well intentioned — that they were neither judicious nor 
well qualified. No such steps were taken, and without even the 
shadow of a ground of complaint against the Native Editors, they 
were all put under the same galling restrictions as the English : 
men of every sect, class, and country, w^ere reduced to the same 
dead level of equal subjection and slavery. It will be sufficient to 
mention, that one of these Native Editors was the justly celebrated 
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Ram Mohrni Roy, the distinguished and intelligent Brahmin, who 
has embraced Christianity, and who maintained a Christian place 
of worship and a Christian press, almost entirely at his own ex- 
pense. If any of our readers should be ignorant of his peculiar 
merits, we refer them to the numerous works from his enlightened 
])en, in defence of the Christian religion, republished in this coun- 
try, and to the “ Native Memorial,’^ addressed to the Judge of 
the Supreme Court on the subject of the Press, inserted in our last 
Number (p. 130), and his address to his readers (p. 141) on discon- 
tinuing his Paper, the Mirat-ool-Ukhbar,” in consequence of 
the degradation to which he conceived the Press of India reduced 
by Mr. Adam. No man could presume to say that Ram.' Mohun 
Hoy was not intelligent, well-intentioned, judicious, and qualified j 
his “ Memorial ” is an abler and better written document, though 
composed without assistance, and in a foreign tongue, than ever 
proceeded from Mr. Adam’s pen, with all the advantages of his 
diplomatic education, and the use of his own language, with half- 
a-dozen Secretaries to assist him. Yet this Editor was included in 
the general wreck to which the hopes jind efforts of all for the 
improvement of their countrymen were unfeelingly condemned ! 

It may appear to Mr. Adam to be a wufe and humane policy, 
when a conquered people are found in darkness, to continue to 
keep them so ; but others will think the wisdom and policy of such 
a course extremely doubtful. The Indian Government ha.s indeed 
cautiously abstained from introducing any of the institutions of a 
civilized society, or from rooting out any of the practices of a bar- 
barous or less enlightened one. Put this is a subject for reproach 
rather than congratulation. It is to this “ cautious abstinence” that 
we owe the exclusion of British skill, capital, and industry, from 
the soil of India. It is to this we owe the absence of a better 
religion and a better system of law and morals than the natives of 
India possess. It is to this “ cautious abstinence ” we are indebted 
for the pleasing sight of widows burning alive with the dead bo- 
dies of their husbands ; sick and aged relations taken to the banks 
of the Ganges, and there prematurely destroyed ; devotees crushed 
by the wheels of the car of Juggemauth; and pilgrims devoured by 
alligators at the junction of the sacred streams. These are but a 
few of the gratifying results of our “ cautious abstinence” from all 
attempt at improvement in India; not to mention the revenue 
wliich the East India Company continue to receive from the temples 
of idols, and pilgrimages to particular shrines, besides the consequent 
increase of indecent faqueers, sacred prostitutes, ami all the train of 
religious murders, robberies, violence, and peijury, with which India 
abounds, from one extremity to the other, in greater profusion per- 
haps than any otlier country under the sun. This is the tvi$e »id 
humane policy, this tlie “ cautious abstinence,” which Mr, Adam 
so higlily extols and admires ! 
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It is attempted to be shown that the laws respecting the press in 
England hav6 kept pace with the progress of public opinion, (mean- 
ing probably the progress of knowledge), but this also is wholly 
untrue. When the Court of Star Chamber was first abolished, 
and the press was free, the people of England were not half so 
well informed as they were wlien the Six Acts were passed, so many 
years afterwards. This, therefore, was retrograding instead of ad- 
vancing. When the press of India was free, under the government 
of Warren Hastings, the natives of India were not generally so 
well informed on subjects connected with the English dominion 
over them as they were when Lord Wellesley imposed the censor- 
ship. This was "also a step backward instead of in advance. The 
pretence of a gradual enlargement of freedom as the people be- 
come better informed, is therefore a mere pretence, which has no 
foundation whatever in fact ; and none know better than they who 
make the pretence, that it is false and hollow in the extreme, 
i^ven admitting, however, that the natives of India were tmpre- 
•paved for the enjoyment of a free press, were the w’cll-educated 
J^kiglishmen in that country also unprepared for its exercise ? The 
truth is, that England has become what she is in consequence of the 
collisionof mind, and progressof knowledge, promoted by a free press, 
without which she would have been far less advanced than she is at 
present. Her eminence is the effect ol a free j)res8, and not its 
ennse ! and the only way in winch India can be made to approach 
the excellence to which England has attained, must be by free in- 
stitutions and a free intcrcl'iange of mind, as well JW mere 
luercial productions. Neither is it true that the idea of controlling 
governments by the expression of public opinion is repugnant to 
the ideas of Asiatics, liieir history is full of instances to the 
contrary ; and wc owe some of the finest fables and tales of the 
East to* the very circumstance of their best writers teaching their 
governors, as well as others, lessons of justice, prudence, and 
morality, through their histories, their poems, and their plays. In 
India, public opinion has often controlled a governor by the boldest 
expressions uttered in his presence or at the gate. Iri 1 ersia, 
greater freedom of cxj)ressioii is sometimes used against the 
government, by public orators in the mosques, than would be 
permitted even in hhigland. In Turkey, in Syria, and in Egypt, the 
expression of public opinion in various w'ays, is powerfully and 
usefully effected \ and in Constantinople scarcely a month passes 
without some demonstration of public opinion, as loudly expressed 
as it could be done at any meeting in London. Asiatic history is 
not, however, Mr. Adam’s ibr<e;—he has spent the greater portion 
of his life in Asia, and lias been elevated to the post of chief ruler 
of one of its finest countries ; but he is better read in the petty 
details of a Secretary’s office, and the pages of the Indian John 
B«ll> than in the ample .and instructive volume of history or of 
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human nature, and hence it is, that his deficiency in facts is almost 
as striking as in logic : in both, indeed^" none but himself can be 
his parallel.** 

. In assuming that all the evils depicted in the foregoing extracts 
would inevitably result from a free press, even in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Governor General falls into his common error of 
begging the ([uestion entirely. They have not resulted, by his own 
admission j and he has no ground for assuming that they would 
result: but then come the times of difficulty and danger, for which 
he feels himself bound to j)rovide. Occupying the seat of power 
for a few brief weeks, he might have left to his successor. Lord 
Amherst, the task of providing for the future tranquillity of India, 
and have contented himself with preserving the repose of the present, 
But this was not his object. We see from his own admission, in 
the paragraph before quoted, that there were at one period certain 
discontents, (rather a mild term for open mutiny and rebellion) 
which prevailed on the Madras Coast in 1809, without the agency 
of the press being at all concerned in inflaming them. To those 
who are acquainted with that period, we need hardly say, that no 
Free Press could have made the fever and agitation that then pre- 
vailed, worse then they actually werej although an open statenuMit 
of grievances, brooded over in secret, miglit have been producti\e 
of the most beneficial effects. Mr. Adam thinks that a hVee Press 
would have given the mutinous army certain means of extensive 
combination, which they could not otherwise enjoy. It is some- 
thing new to hear of secret combinations (for secnet they must 
have been, to have been of any danger) promoted by a Public Press. 
The salutary exercise of such an engine might have shown Lor«l 
Minto, in due time, the alarming progress of Sir George Barlow’s 
measures, before he committed the Supreme Government, by be- 
coming a party to the dispute. It might have caused much of the 
effervescence to evaporate in words; it might have dissipated a 
thousand errors and delusions, under which men on both sides la- 
boured; but it could not possibly have inflamed the discontents 
beyond the height to which they attained without it, nor have 
aided in the slightest degree any combinations of the rebellious 
army, without at the same time informing the Government of 
those very combinations which it would prepare them to defeat. 
So also, in the case of the religious fury of the Native Soldiery, a 
free press could not possibly have done hann, fur general igno- 
rance, on both sides, was the cause of the quarrel. It appears 
from Lord William Bentinek’s statement, that many new regula- 
tions were introduced by the Commander in Chief, in ignorance 
of their probable effects; buVa free press would have elicited im- 
mediate information from men who could not dare to interpose 
their superior knowledge through any other channel ; and thus 
have enabled the Commander in Chief to repeal what was really 
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o])noxiou8^ and the Goveri^ent to assist in quenching the spark 
which their conduct tended only to fan into a flame. In the event 
of hostilities, Mr. Adam knows that a free press could not, if it 
would, communicate to an enemy the plans and operations of 
Government. These things are more safely and effectually done 
by spies and secret despatches. Nor could a free press convey to 
an enemy’s cruizers, in the Indian Ocean, any premature disclosures 
detrimental to the national interests. I'his is something like an 
equally sagacious apprehension uttered l)y the organ of the India 
House, not long since, that the Pindarrie horsemen (who dare not 
approach the British territories, and who do not understand a 
w'ord of English) were likely to become Radicals, by reading the 
Calcutta Journals! Such is the wisdom with which great and 
distant countries are ruled ; and such are the oracles we arc ex- 
pected to follow! At all events, if these pretended evils were 
likely to happen in time of war, it would be easy to prescribe 
some particular rules suited to the occasion. But why inflict such 
restrictions in the midst of profound peace ? Why make the ne- 
cessary medicine of the press, suited only to an alarming crisis, its 
daily regimen when out of danger? The evil is not felt in Eng- 
land, where the enemy’s country is within a single night’s run of 
her coasts; and where cruizers in the ports of the one can watch 
the departure of ships from the harbours of the other; nor could it 
possibly be felt to any extent in India; wliile the good that would 
be effected by freedom of publication, subject to the control of the 
laws and a jury, would be as extensive ns in any country in which 
the influence of public opinion lias ever yet been felt and enjoyed, 
\Vjp have only one extract more from Mr. Adam’s pamphlet to 
offer, and with a few remarks on that we shall conclude. 

In every point of view then, in which the question can he considered, it 
appears thattiic iolfiutiox in this country ot a press uncontrolled by those 
restraints, which the Governiucnt in the erercitc of ils tlismtion may think fit 
to imnoscj would be fraught with the most extekmvf Miscnii.i', while it 
woidd be completely impotent and mtspluced as a Constitutional check on the 
executive power. The trae control over the Indian Oo\erninent lies in the 
constitutea authorities at home under which it acts, and to which all its pro- 
ceedings, even the most inconsiderable, are minutely laid open ; in its respon- 
sibility to Parliament, and to the public voice in Entilami, by whicn its 
measures must be canvassed, and the applause or censure of the country, 
ultimately pronounced. 

'lo that scrutiny and control every public functionary must he willing and 
proud to submit; but the unrestrained power of discussing and pronouncing 
on the measures of the Local Govermnent, through tlie medium of the 
Indian Press, or (what would soon follow,) at public assemblies, convened for 
the purpose, is as inconsistent with the funuameiital principles established 
by the wisdom of Parliament for the Governfiient of this country, as it would 
be dangerous to the momentous public interests involved in tiie success of its 
administration. 

complacent manner in which the Ex-Governor General ad- 
vances to this conclusion, is not the least amusing part of his 
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performance. He takes it for granted, that every One will admit 
his premises, because in India no man could venture to dispute them, 
but at the hazard of all his prospects; and as if he were installed 

Sir Oracle,’’ conceives, that when he opes his mouth no man 
would dare to speak. In that country of tolkration, where 
widows are freely permitted to l)e burnt alive, almost always by 
moral and physical coercion combined — where dying parents may 
be thrown into the Ganges before life has departed— where every 
species of abomination and atrocity in religion is freely permitted, 
and even tribute received into the coffers of Government, from 
these most corrupt of all sources, — the toleration of a press un* 
fettered by such restraints as the Governor General, in the exercise 
of his discretion, may think fit to impose, is declared to be fraught 
with the most extensive mischiefs I Do we address ourselves to 
Englishmen, and do not their spirits rise in indignation within 
them at such a declaration? — If this be heard by a nation pre- 
tending to be the advocates of freedom and morality, and suffered to 
pass by with indifference, we shall have thought more highly of the 
national character and feeling then they deserve. But it cannot be. 
There must be some hearts at least, that will sympathize with their 
countrymen and fellow-subjects abroad, and help to raise them 
from that abyss of slavery and degradation to which they have been 
HO unjustly humbled, by a man, permitted to rule over them for a 
month, and crowding into that brief space more indignities, offered 
to his fellow-servants, tluin they had ever before sustained at the 
haiuls of all the Governors of India who had preceded him in his 
career. 

The affectation of a readiness to submit to the control of the 
constituted authorities at home, and the puljlic voice in England, 
is like all the rest of Mr. Adam’s meek and lowly professions, 
founded in insincerity, and propped uj) by delusion.* He might 

* It is hut just tu bi’uail the unhappy situation in which the minds of Eng- 
lishmen in India are placed; Aitcdup^n hy circumstances which stn>n[f)y excite 
them, their tiuderstandings nredra^jf^cd, like those of other men, towanls a con- 
formity with their desires ; and they are not gnarded asfainst the grossest dclu^uns 
of seir-dcccit bv those salutary intliieiice. wlncit operate upon the human mind in 
a more favour.ihle situation. The people of Indip., among whom they live, and 
ti)K)n whom the miserable eftects of their delusions descend, are not in a situation to 
«\{K)se the so]ihistry l)y which their Rulers impose u|)on themselves. They neither 
d.ire to do it, nor does their education tit them for doing it; nor do they enjoy a 
l*ress, the instrument with which it can he dune. Their Rulers, therefore, have 
no motive to set a guard upon themselves ; and to exumiae rigidly the arguments 
by which they justify to themselves an obedience to their own iucliuatious. The 
hitman iniiul, when thus set free fiom restraint, is easily butisiied with reasons for 
self gratiricniion ; ntul the understanding waits, an humble scrvanti upon the 
affections. Not only are the English Rulers in India deprived of the salutaiy 
dread of the sci*utiuizing minds atm free pens of an enlightened public, in the re- 
gions where they transact; they well know, that distance and other circumstances 
so completely >cil the irulli fnnn English e}cs, that, if the case will but bear a 
varnish, ami if they take care to stand well with the AfinUtcr, they have in Eng- 
land every thing to hope, and seldom any thing to dread, from the luccessful gru- 
tiftcatiun uf the passion of octjwiring."— Wit* ^ Bntiik India^volt^.p* 2M. 
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as well talk of his readiness to submit to the eontrol of public 
opinion in the Moon^ or the Georgium Sidus. If an act of gross 
injustice is committed in India, and no man on the spot dare speak 
of it in a public manner, wliere all the circumstances of the case 
are capable of being weighed and appreciated as they deserve, 
and where the parties interested in the case, arc all actively and 
sensibly alive to its effects, — who is there in England that will 
take the pains, or that can possess the means of prosecuting th^ 
evil-doer with any hope of success? — It would be just as effectual 
to elect a parliament on the island of Terra del Fnego, to discuss 
the affairs of England, to destroy every press in this countr)^, and 
look only to the control of the puidic voice expressed on the other 
side of the Atlantic. This is really the greatest mockery of all. If 
the conduct of any functionary be so pure that he would be willing 
and proud to submit to the scrutiny of men living 10,000 miles 
distant, what could prevent his being equally ready to submit 
to the scrutiny of those among whom he lived? The inno- 
cent are best known to their immediate associates, and it is 
the guilty only who would rather be tried by men utter strangers 
to their lives and conduct, than by those who have an intimate ac- 
((uaintance with their previous history. J^lblic opinion in England 
can never reach India until after a lapse of twelve months, if per- 
mitted to be heard in that country at all, which seems at least 
doubtful, since the Restrictions placed by Mr. Adam on the Indian 
Press prevent their even coj)ying from lilnglish newspapers any 
thing which may relate to Indian aflairs ; and prohibit, on pain 
of fine and imprisonment, the sale of even any book printed in 
Injlia or elsewhere, which the Governor Gencnd chooses to con- 
demn or suppress. This is an illustration of the sincerity of 
Mr. Adam’s profession, that every Indian functionary is ready and 
l)roud to submit to the public voice in England, which he proves 
i)y stifling that voice in India whenever it speaks on the affairs of 
that country ! We ask again, can it be possible that Englishmen 
‘‘liould hear these things unmoved ? Is the happiness or misery of 
a hundred millions of human beings a matter of indifference to 
them? Have they no sympathy for the debased and degraded 
state of their fellow-countrymen, who arc doomed U) a mental 
slavery more galling than even their w'eary exile in the East? Are 
the pretended advocates of religion and justice, who preside over 
the councils of the East India Company, so wholly callous to 
their reputations as to slumber over these things in apathy and 
silence ? Have the wealthy Proprietors of India Stock no feelings 
of commiseration for the inhabitants of a country, from whence 
they derive their fortunes and their pleasures ? Can the Christian, 
the philanthropist, and the patriot, reconcile to their consciences an 
utter indifference to this state of things ? If it be so, we repeat 
again, that we have entirely mistaken the English character : but we 
console ourselves with the assurance that such things cannot be. 
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In oiir strictures on this Statement of the late Governor General 
of India, we have given the whole of his arguments against the 
PVeetloin of the Press in that country, unbroken and entire, with- 
out keeping back a single line. The Public of England may see, 
therefore, in the successive portions one continued whole; and 
this whole embodying all the strongest arguments that a jealous and 
deeply rooted hatred of a Free Press could suggest to the mind 
of the writer, who has put forth all his strength, and those of his 
colleagues combined, in this Statement in which they are unfolded. 
We put it to the reader’s candour, whether they have not l)een 
all successively and successfully exposed and refuted, as we have 
proceeded in their examination. If so, we trust we shall hear no 
more of the danger of a Free Press in India ; but that some able 
advocate will arise in Parliament to demand inquiry into this im- 
portant topic, and call for the repeal of Restrictions, calculated, 
more than anything that could have been devised, to retard the 
improvement of that country, and to keep its inhabitants still in 
the darkness of ignorance, superstition, and crime — from which it 
is our bounden duty as men to rescue them. 


TIIK HKIlo’s DKATH — FOR f lBERTY. 

There is a crimson hue 
Of jHirer, lovelier dye, 

Than beams in blushing cluiuls that strew 
Soft evenings radiant sky — 

’Tia in the life-blood of the free, 

Poured nobly forth for liberty I 

There is a drop more clear, 

More sacred, more sublime, 

Than virgin pity’s tender tear 
O’er others' curse or crime ; — 

It is the life-blood of the free, 

M hen nobly shed for liberty I 

There is a voice more sweet 
Than music’s softest lyre. 

That bids a livelier pulse to beat, 

And wakes a wilder fire ; — 

It is the death- sigh of the free. 

Who fights and falls for liberty ! 

And there 's a louder sound 
Than earth asunder riven, 

A voice that rises from the ground, 

And will be heard in heavea;— 

It is the death-shout of the free, 

W ho dares and dies for liberty ! 
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thb pbaiopical literaturb of the ninbtebnth centory. 
No.l. 

Introductory f on the Nature and Effects of modern Periodical 
Literature. 

Wb arc about to perform a bold, and perchance a somewhat pe- 
rilous undertaking ; and we bespeak the reader’s especial indulgence 
and protection accordingly. Ourselves ambitious of assuming a 
permanent place in the first rank of English periodical works, and 
aware, as we are, that the said works have hitherto, by a kind of 
courtesy which has not a little of policy mixed with its politeness, 
refrained from treating of the merits and pretensions of each other, ^ 
we have yet, after some deliljeration, made up our minds that this 
is not the best imaginable course for either party, but especially for 
the reader. We have therefore determined, at our own particular 
peril, and for the benefit of our readers exclusively, to abandon this 
course, and, for once, emleavour to s})oak the truth of those, who 
never scruple to speak the truth of others, when it so pleases them, 
or, it may he, a little more. 

It is not for us to estimate the general (pialifications which we 
bring to the performance of this rather delicate (or, as it may pos- 
sibly appear to some, indelicate) task. Jlut one of those qualifica- 
tions we will venture t<» state ; and if we insist on it rather more 
than may at first seem called for, wc do so because we are convinced 
that it is without exception the most important one that can be 
possessed, with reference to the object in question ; and one, in 
the absence of which all the talent and knowledge in the land would 
be worse than of no avail : — ^wc mean an absolute impartiality. 
Luckily for ourselves and others, we are not (as yet) unsuccessful 
authors ; and we do not happen to have any parlindur friends who 
are. And as to politics, in our literary capacity we know of no such 
thing. Wc hold, also, that in an examination of the kind now 
proposed, there is one thing which should be paramount over all 
others ; namely, the truth ; that in fact, however it may occasionally 
be usefiil and expedient to adapt the truth to existing circumstances 
(as the phrase is), or to conceal, or embellish, or blend it with 
other things, — yet that, in cases of this nature, it should be pursued 
to wheresoever it may lead, and be placed before the eyes of the 
world in whatsoever aspect it may present itself. The public have 
in fact an especial claim to know the tnjth in the particular instance 


• The able article in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, which treat* of 
the.Eagliih newspepen almost eacluiively, cun scarcely becouiidercd M an ex- 
ception this remark. 
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now in question ; and there arc circi^stances connected with the 
case, on both sides, which make it especially difficult for them to 
attain that truth if they seek it, or for it to make its way to them, 
notwithstanding its natural tendency in all cases to move right on- 
ward in its course. 

Without pursuing this part of the inquiry further, and claiming 
to have the above propositions admitted, it remains to be seen whe- 
ther we arc duly qualified to search out that truth, which has hi- 
therto, in the matter to be examined, either lain in a great measure 
pei'duBy as it respects the great body of the reading public, or floated 
about in vague and unsatisfactory feelings and rumours and suspi- 
cions, without ever tiiking the form of a definite and steady convic- 
tion ; it remains to he seen whether we are duly qualified to dis- 
cover this tnith, and, when discovered, to place it clearly and intel- 
ligibly before those whom it most concerns. Let the public pnze 
our opinions as they prove them : for the said public, Uiough they 
are susceptible of being misled by falsehood or error, are at least as 
well qualified t(j appreciate tlie truth, as any one is to place it 
before them. There* is indeed .something in the very nature of 
truth which render.s it “ intelligible to the meanest capacity,’^ 
when it is fairly exposed to view j and though falsehood is emi- 
nently capable of usiirping its ))lace, and of maintaining that place 
for ages, and in minds of the highest class and of the purest quality; 
yet the one cannot for a moment stand in the actual presence of 
the other, but melts away before it as the false Florizel of snow did 
before the true one of flesh and blood. 

Before proceeding to the immediate object of these papers,— 
which is, in a word, to give the best account we are able of each 
of the distinguished Reviews and Magazines of the day,— it may l>e 
well to say a few words on the effects which those works, all and 
severally, have produced uj)on the literary tastes and habits of the 
English people, and through them upon the great body of the Eng- 
lish writers of the present day : for it must be admitted that, in this 
instance, the apparently just and natural order of causes and 
effects has been reversed, and the taste of the public has, in a great 
measure, created the literature, rather than the literature created 
the taste. And perhaps our object may in this instance l)e alined 
in the shortest and most satisfactory manner, by taking a hasty 
historical glance at the rise and progress of the different works, 
the merits and defects of which will hereafter fall under our notice* 

An able and acute writer in the Edinburgh Review, has said, in his 
own peculiar way, in an article which we have already referred to, 
that ‘‘periodical criticism is favourable to—periodical criticism.*’ This 
proposition would have been even less controvertible than it is, if he 
had substituted the word literature for “ criticism.” Twenty years 
ago periodical literature was a thing unknown in this countiy ; for 
the Tatlers, Spectators, Idlers, Ramblers, and the whole of that dp-t 
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lightivl, but naturally ephenm ral race had passed awayj and their 
places were left unfilled by anything of a similar class or character* 
We had^ indeed, two or three steady, plodding, and highly useful 
ux)rk8 of periodical criticism} and they were conducted for the 
most part by persons of considerable literary pretensions, and of 
respectable natural talent. But these set up no claims whatever 
to the character of substantive literary works, dependent for their 
attractions on their own innate (qualities. Instead of superseding 
another species of literature, they were solely dependent on tJiat 
for their value and support. But so far from this being the case 
with respect to the periodical literature of the present day, that 
literature is so exclusively favourable to” — itself, that it threatens 
to supersede the necessity of all others. The reader will observe 
thc^we say “ the necessity,” not the existence : far be it from us 
to insert that anything can prevent authors from writing books \ 
])ut styi further he it from us to insist that there is any absolute 
occasion, in the present day, to read any books but such as may 
be folded in half without breaking their covers ! Periodical litera* 
ture, properly so called, is in fact an invention of the nineteenth 
century j or, at all events, it bears about the same relation to iU 
original, as t!iat existed five- and>twenty years ago, as the steam* 
engine of the present day, which can perform all things, bears to 
the miserable affair of a wheel, a bucket, a chain, and a crank, 
which could ladle up a few gallons of water almost as fast as a 
couple of able-bodied men could do it ! Not that we would 
be understood to spcal; slightingly of the Centleman^s Maga* 
zine, as it existed in the days of the real Sylvanus Urban. It 
must doubtless have been a most amiable miscellany in the eyes of 
its various contributors ; and still more so in those of its happy 
proprietors, — whose only outlay must have been the trouble of de- 
ciding between the merits of rival candidates for the immortality of 
a mouth 1 But not having ourselves been lucky enough to be born 
in time to take part in either of these enviable occupatioiw, we 
must not be expected to feel any other kind of reverence or fond- 
ness for the results of them, than that w^hich proceeds from their 
having been the delight and glory of our gossipping grandsirea* 
But we^^are say that the work in question can very well dispense 
with the good word of upstarts like ourselves ; since, in reply to 
any insinuations of ours, as to its having been effete for the laat 
cjuai4br of a century, it might safely refer to every one of its own 
pages during all that time, to prove that it still remains a most 
valuable and interesting miscellany.” And in fact there is some- 
thing interesting in seeing it still continue to wander about among 
the mob of modern parvenus, like one of those everlasting emigres 
of the old regime, — ^prim, powdered, and periwigged,— who are oc- 
casionally seen in the streets of Paris, shoved and shouldered abonot 
by the revolutionary rabble who have so long usurped their of^eea 
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and occupations, but still nothing moved frotti the centre of their 
mild gravity, or shaken from the security of their infinite self- 
esteem. 

We do not agree in opinion with those who hold that the old 
Monthly and the European magazines were improvement? on the 
above amiable and unpretending piece of antiquity ; any more than 
we admit that a noisy and nonsensical debating society, with a prag- 
matical and self-conceited president in its chair, is a better thing 
than an unassuming evening party of elderly ladies of both sexes, 
met together to gossip over their tea. \Ve offer this as the best 
illustration which occurs to us of the comparative characters of 
the above-named works ; and from this the merely modern reader, 
who happens to be unacquainted with them, will be able to judge * 
whether they are likely to form any exception to what we have ^ * 
previously said, that at the period alluded to we were altogether 
without a periodical literature, properly so called. At length, 
about twenty years ago, “ The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour- 
nal,” made its appearance; and then the literary world first appear 
to have discovered, what they must long have felt unconsciously, 
namely, tfie want of some means, constantly ready at hand, of 
putting forth to the public the ideas that might occur to them, 
and the knowledge they might acejuire, on a vast variety of sub- 
jects which were not exactly of a nature to call for a distinct and 
substantive literary work, and which yet were susceptible of the 
most interesting and even important illustrations, but such as might 
be given to them without in any great degree interfering with 
graver and more continuous pursuits ; such too as promised,* while 
they formed an agreeable and useful ddassement for the more ex- 
perienced and accomplished scholar, both Jis reader and writer, to 
furnish forth a most attractive and stimulating feast for the 
younger student, by the perpetual tasting of which, here and 
there, he would be able to acquire a better insight into his own 
natural quality and disposition of mind than by any other means, 
and thus be much less likely than he otherwise would to give an 
injudicious direction to his future studies. This was one of the 
results attendant on the appearance of the Edinburgh Review;— to 
show to the literary world, what it had long feli^ but did not till 
then know, that something of this kind would be a valuable 
dition to its means of furthering its peculiar views in various chan- 
nels; and also to offer it something like a model of wliat was 
needed. Another, and much more important, though perhaps not 
so valuable a result of the publication in question, was an almost 
immediate and extensive change in the habits, sentiments, and tone 
of thinking (if thinking it could be called) of the mfere readitig 
portion of the British public. How this change was brought 
about we shall perhaps see when we come to examine the literary 
character of the Edinburgh Review : at present we are only look- 
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ing to its actual results. Immediatelv on its appearance, it not 
only found its way to all the professed readers then extant, but it 
created a host of others : — 

Readers read then who never read before, 

. And those who always read, then read the more. 

In fact, ii^ less than twelve months after its establishment, not to 
know what the Edinburgh Review had to say on apy subject which 
had come before it, “ argued yourself unknown,** The disclosure 
thus unexpectedly made, of the liability of the English public to 
receive literary impressions, provided they were presented to them 
under a certain piquant and stimulating form, was not likely to 
remain long unimproved, or the immediate agent of this disclosure 
likely long to enjoy exclusively the benefit of his happy discovery. 
Accordingly, by the time the Edinburgh Review had firmly esta- 
blished itself as the literary as well as political oracle of many, and 
gamed a pretty firm hold upon the curiosity of all, the public ap- 
petite for literature of this class, instead of being satisfied, had 
grown by what it fed on,’* and was ready for the reception of ano- 
ther work, which now presented itself, of a precisely similar general 
character, and differing from the first only in its peculiar views on 
religious and political points. The Quarterly Review was at least 
as successful on its appearance as its predecessor had been 5 and 
thus a new and perpetually increasing impetus was given to that 
literary mania which was by this time in full action all over tho 
land. Knots of friends clubbed their half-crowns together to pun- 
chase the Edinburgh and Quarterly, and think as they thought^ 
though they were sure to think differently on any given subject 3 
and bbok-societies were formed to buy all the works that the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly praised, though whatever one praised the 
other was pretty sure to abuse ! The Edinburgh and Quarterly 
were admired and referred to in the senate ; they were quoted at 
the bar, and read on the bench; they were praised or anathe- 
matised in the pulpit, as the case might be. Nay, Mr. Newman 
began to think that his occupation was gone,** when he heard 
his fair customers ask for the Edinburgh Review instead of the 
Elegant Assassin, and caught his little boy from school reading the 
Quarterly instead of Philip Quarles : — it was a chance if you did 
not detect a thumbed copy of one or other of them in the soiled 
fingers of the lass who stood in uneasy attendance while you ate 
your savoury patty of a forenoon ; post-boys became familiar with 
their names by being asked for them out of the pockets of their 
vehicles ; and even hackney-coachmen were not ignorant of their 
existence, but on the contrary came shortly to consider them as the 
only individual representatives of the general class of things called 
BOOKS, since, whenever one of the latter happened to be left theln 
as a perquisite, it was pretty sure, on inquiry^ to turn out one or 
other of the former! 

Crtmt, StnUf ffil, 1, 2 U 
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Deferring for a moment our inquiry into the good orbed elSfects 
produced on the literary tastes and habits of the British public by 
these celebrated works^ let us merely glance at their immediate 
practical consequences on literature itself \ and this be done in 
a few words^ taking the form of an historical notice of tlrn birth of 
those other periodical works which sprang up in answer to the ex- 
traordinary call that had been excited by these their forerunners, 
and which, in consequence of their having maintained the station 
which they then assumed, and become established portions, of our 
])resent periodical literature, are to be the subject of our separate 
notice hereafter. 

The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews having each taken an 
express side in politics, were necessarily in the habit of offending 
a certain class of persons who fancy themselves to be without any 
political bias at all, even in their political feelings, still more in 
their literary ones. This, therefore, became a reason, or an ex- 
cuse, (uo matter which,) for instituting another quarterly work, on 
a similar plan with that of the above-named works as far as its 
literary conduct was concerned, but professing to be wholly inde- 
pendent*— the ideal representative of the ideal class of ‘‘ country 
gentlemen’* in our national assembly, as its predecessors were of the 
opposition and ministerial parties. Hence the British Review. 

There was still another capital defect discovered in these re- 
doubted works. The attention they gave to books was almost 
exclusively directed towards modern ones, the works of living 
writers. vVe have seen that literature, which had hitherto been 
considered as a free republic, was now to be divided into parties, 
the principles of each of which have express reference to a mo- 
narchy. We were now to have a fourth quarterly review, which 
ww to do the work of Time over again, and award the meed of 
fame to those works which had already worn it for centuries ; or 
perchance occasioi\ally strip it off from some unlucky pretender, on 
whose brow Time had dropped it by mistJike-.-thu8 undoing the 
work of ages in an hour 5 or, lastly, to rescue from the dust of 
undeserved oblivion some “ illustrious obscure,” whom nobody but 
himself ever thought of while he was living, or had heard of suicc 
his death : thus insinuating to inveterate readers the necessity of 
revising all their old literary opinions, and of “ lighting their [book-] 
battles o’er again ;** and hampering and hood-winking the xfierc 
idle and desultory ones, till they stand a chance of confoundinj^ the 
living and the dead together, and talking of the infinite merit of 
Dr. Donne’s last new poem, or fancying Mr. Shadwell to be the 
living laureate, and Dr. Southey the dead one I The reader will 
alre^y have anticipated that it is to the Retrospective Review we 
luive now alluded ; and we hope he will also have done us the 
justice to believe that the foregoing shaft of our wit (such as it is) 
has keu directed, uot at the practice of the work* wlucli kaw 
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ft fo'iiiii iHit at the t)eeuliat ptah» dh Which they WIM started 
respectively, arid at the reason^ or ekdrises which the projectom 
of each wriiid probably asslgri as the grounds of their claim on thfe 
publie patroria^. A priori we See no occasion for any one of these 
four iquai^erly works ; but having theittj we should be loth to part 
\nih either. 

The fdrir great points of the periodical compass are thus Occui- 
pied. It reiriains to glance at the various intermediate onCs. Wfe 
have hitherto treated the above-named works as reviews of books ; 
hut, as will be seen when we come to speak of their literary ehri*» 
racter and pretensions, thb is in fact but a secondary part of theit 
respective objects, and is kept for the most part subservient to their 
primary one, of presenting to the public a series of Essays — flight 
gay, witty, satirical, serious, learned, and even occasionally profound 
in their character, but always short and condensed, and conveyed ih 
a style, and assuming an air, which ensure thCir reception with every 
class of readers: with the learned as a pleasant recreation, ol: 
})crhaps a useful and agreeable means of refreshing and revivilying 
the knowledge which they already possess 5 with the reader of 
limited meanr, but unlimited desires, as the mode of at once 
coming at the actual remits of years of hard study— the long^ 
sought “ royal road to ac(|uirement ; and with the mere idlel* 
ami searcher after amusement, the mere literary epicure, and the 
reader who reads that he may talk, not that he may think, they 
were above all peculiarly acceptable, as the express essence of all 
that need be known, or at least all that need be said, on theit 
respective subjects. This (juality it was of the works in questiori 
which gave them their claim to the title of literary, and which in 
fact constituted the great source of their immediate attraction, as 
well as of their effects on the general literature of the day : and it 
should be understood also, that what we have just said of theiri 
generally, is intended to apply in by far the most express and 
exclusive manner to the two first named ; the pretensions of thb 
other two being greatly inferior in comparison. 

The staple of these two great works being, then, purely litetary, 
and at the same time their dress and manners making them ac^ 
coptable Company for readers of all classes, whether literary oV 
otherwise, the immense circulation tvhich they almost immediately 
gained, could scarcely fail to spread, as it in fact did spread, art 
etitirely new face over the whole habits and feelings of the said 
readers ; and while it made them reject with contempt what they 
had hitherto been pleased and satisfied with, was far from making 
them absolutely satisfied with what they were now in the habit Of 
receiving: for there is no end to the increase of the mental appe- 
tite, when it has reached a certain pitch,^and been fed with a cer* 
tain kind of food ; and there is, under circumstances similar td 
those which wri arc describing, no stationary point at Which it 
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may be expected to rest ; it is necessarily and in' ks very ftature 
either in a progressive or retrograde state. Whether the appe- 
tite in question has not now reached its ultimate pointy and 
is taking a backward path^ we shall perhaps have occasion to 
inquire hereafter. But certain it is that at the period of which 
wc are treating, it was in the height of its progressive ac- 
tion; and the consequence was a proportionately increased call 
for, and therefore an increased supply of, the commodity needed. 
Hence arose a literally countless throng of periodic^ works, 
of greater or less pretensions in point of talent, and of an in- 
'hnite and ever-changing variety in the detail of their respective 
plans : till, at length, it is impossible to imagine a taste, or even 
a want of taste, that cannot find wherewithal to gratify it in some 
one or other of the publications in question. We have called the 
number of them literally countless : ” and if there were an in- 
stance on record of authors being in a condition to lay bets, wc 
would willingly back our opinion on this point. As it is, however, 
we will venture to wager a set of the Oriental Herald in futuro, 
against any other work of the kind, either extant or in embryo — 
(which we consider to be very great odds)— that no living person 
can name the names of more than two-thinls of the periodical works 
that arc alive and flourishing in this island at this present writing ! 
For ourselves, wc shall not attempt to name a tenth part of them ; 
but shall merely mention that those among them which will be 
likely to fall under our notice hereafter, are the four Quarterly Re- 
views we have named almve ; the three principal monthly maga- 
2ine8, viz. the New Monthly, the London, and Blackwood’s ; two 
or three of the new series of those which existed in name, but not 
in nature, before the period included in the foregoing notice ; the 
most respectable of the present Montlily Reviews of books, which 
still maintain much of their merely critical clmracters — such as 
the Monthlv, the Eclectic, the British Critic, &c. ; and perhaps a 
fnv of the Weekly literary works, which go towards making up the 
** thousand and one” that we have spoken of generally. 

We have seen the effects which periodical literature has pro- 
duced oil itself' in the present century, it only remains to speak 
of the effects which the perpetual weekly and monthly overflow of 
this literary Nile has produced upon the taste and habit of feeling 
of the English public. And perhaps the shortest mode of coming to 
ft knowledge of its effects, wnll be to look at its evident intention, 
and its natural tendency. With respect to that pait of it which has 
•been confined to the review of books, its evident object has been 
anything rather than what used to be the understood object of cri- 
ticism,— namely, to assist the less experienced judgment, and the 
less refined taste, in gaining, from the perusal qf the work crifi* 
eked, the greatest quantity of information, and the utmost de^e 
of pleasure, which the said work was capable of affording* On the 
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oontrary^ the evident object of modem criticism hae beeni gene- 
rally speaking, to fix the reader’s attention and excite his admira- 
tion towards and to secure that admiration and attention in 
future, by giving such an account of any really valuable and inte- 
resting work, as should completely satisfy the reader/^and tender 
the perusal qf the work itself altogether unnecessary^ at least for 
all the purposes of common readers. And, in fact, in works of any 
extent, this plan has often been executed with such consummate 
art and address, that it has actually been impossible to read with 
any real satisfaction and gusto the work itself, after having pre- 
viously read the review of it ; so completely familiar have wc been 
made with all the high points and salient angles of it-*-the uncer- 
tain anticipation and expectation of which constitute the chief 
stimulus to the perusal of voluminous works, by those who read 
chieAy for amusement : and it is those of whom we are now speakr 
ing, and who constitute the great bulk of book consumers, llie 
above remarks are peculiarly applicable to expetisive books of tra- 
vels ; and the consequence is, that these in particular, which used 
to be among the most generally sought after of all others, and the 
most eagerly devoured on their appearance, are now scarcely read 
at all when first they come forward, but are left to make their slow 
way into the libraries of book-buyers, as occasion may seem to call 
for them, or accident place them at hand. V\"e do not mean to 
say that the ultimate sale of these works is injured by this kind of 
“ abstract and brief chronicle” of them. If it were, we should in- 
evitably hear more complaints on the subject from Messieurs the 
Booksellers j or rather the cause for complaint would presently be 
got rid of. What we say is, that the Reviews in question have 
entirely changed the habits of the reading public with respect to 
books of this class ; and that, now, people are more ready to pwr- 
chase such books than to read them, of however valuable and in- 
teresting a character they may happen to be. lliey are convinced 
of the necessity of having them ; but they are content to defer the 
reading of them till they have nothing else to do. By the way, we 
conceive that the positive and direct effect of these Reviews, even 
the most influential of them, in advancing the sale of a considerable 
work, is very trifling. They may do it infinite mischief ; but they 
can do it comparatively little good. And probably their indirect 
effect on the sale of hooks generally, is equally confined, notwith- 
standing the immense increase w^hich they have caused in the num- 
ber of readers; for the readers which they have created, are, in 
fact, of a peculiar class ; and it cannot he denied that they have 
reduced a great number to this class, who formerly belonged to 
a much more general one. .And this brings us to the second and 
principal direct effect of the periodical literature of the present day. 
Whatever its object may have been, its natural tendency is most 
narrow, selfish, and exclusive ; and its effects have been correspon- 
dent! A recent writer on the present state of English iit^rature^ 
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toUchinj^Blightly bH this part 6f the hH 6f th4 

liar style a£)pted by otir best periodical worke^ It tttakes reader^ 
Where It does not find themi iticiplent readers it strengthens 
and confirms ; and confirmed Ones^ or even those whose appetites 
hire sated by over-indnlgence, it rouses anew/* • Yes i but what 
sort of readew does it "make**? — The readers of magasihes 
and reviews. In what sort of reading does it "strengtlien and 
confirm** them ? — In the readihg of magazines and reviews. And 
to what docs it " rouse their sated appetites anew** ?-*-To thfe 
anchovy sandwich^ the India pickle, and the lobster Cttrry of 
magaaihes and reviews ! This, in fact, has been the object 
and natural tendency of modem periodical writing, and this has 
been its almost exclusive elFect. A perpetual feeding on night- 
ingales* tongues and peacocks* brains, dished up with every variety 
of Mtuce piqHante^ has at length elevated, or rather reduced thfe 
public appetite to so factitious a pitch of refinement, that a joint 
of wholesome meat, ser^'ed up an naturely stands a chance of being 
turned away from, with a mixture of contempt and disgust, lb 
vary the metaphor,— the constant excitation of this literary dram^ 
drinking has so emasculated the organs to which it has had access, 
that now, nothing but highly concentrated essences and double dis- 
tilled spirits can stimulate them into any lively action at all. And 
when this action ir made to take place, so far from being a health- 
ful one, and from leading to healthful results, it only generates a 
feverish and craving thirst, which refuses to taste of the only kind 
of beverage calculated to allay it. 

To quit metaphor altogether, — the public have read periodical 
writings till at length they do not care to read anything else— al- 
ways excepting the Scotch Novels. Every thing but these haVfe 
given way before it ; if indeed these are not to be ranked as part 
and parcel of it— as well from their regular quarterly recurrence, 
as from the arts and mystifications tliat are made use of to keep 
up the interest respecting them and their anonymous authors : for 
its being anonymous is, un([ucstionably, one of the causes of the 
success of periodical writing } partly from the mystery which 
attached to it, but chiefly from the free scope it gives to the writer 
in various ways. To prove this, let the editor of any one success- 
ful periodical of the day persuade his writers to put their name^ 
respectively to each paper they contribute ; and let him see whe- 
ther, in the course of two or three numbers, his occupation will 
not be clean gone, even though he and his friends " writ the style 
ofMds!** 

We repeat, every thing has been compelled to give the pas to 
periodical wTitlng. Mr. Coleridge, not being periodically disposed, 
has ceased writing altogether, and confines his publications to viva 
voce ones, Mr. Wordsworth writes on; but haring a natural 
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Weep not for ik$ Mighty Dead. 

horror of peri6dical works, is content to be his own reader. Mr. 
Southey writes chiefly in the Quarterly Review. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
Table Talk, and Mr* LAmb’s Essays, will not go down till they 
have appeared anonymously in the New Monthly and London 
Magazines. Messrs. Lockhart and Wilson are fajii to taka up with 
Blsj^wood’s. Mr. Barry Cornwall has left off writing Dramatic 
Scenes, to indite Criticisms on the Drama in the Edinburgh Re* 
view. la short, not to multiply instances unnecessarily, the popu* 
larity of Lord Byron himself has become almost a dead latter } 
after letting the Liberal drop for lack of his assistance, he has 
been reduced to the necessity of starting a periodical for himself, to 
be continued occasionally to the end of time, entitled Don Juan I 
Such has been the progress and effects of periodical writing up 
to the present moment. How long it may be able to maintain its 
present elevated station, we shall not pretend to predict. And to 
say the truth, we are not very anxious about the matter either 
way ; provided only that it remain stationary till we have had time 
to place on record an unflattered portrait of its principal individual 
features. Wlien this has been accomplished, it shall have our full 
permission to submit, as soon as may be, and with the best grace 
it can, to that spirit of change which is paramount over all things. 
In the mean time, it would be unjust, as well as ungrateful, not to 
confess that, with all its faults, it is a most piquant, pleasant, and 
spirit-stirring affair ; and if we have dwelt with greater apparent 
complacency on its faults than its good ([ualitios, the reader will 
doubtless attribute this circumstance to that amiable modesty 
which characterises and becomes us as periodical writers ourselves ! 

OH ! WEFP NOT FOR THE MIGHTY DEAD 

Ob ! weep not for the mighty dead, 

In Freedom’s cause who proudly fell ; 

*Twas for their native land they bled, 

And they have graced their Hneago well, 

‘For who could brook, that once was free, 

To pine in heartless slavery ? 

Their task is done — their toils are o’er — 

Calmly they rest in Glory’s grave ; 

Nor ye with tears their doom deplore — 

Tears shame the relics of the bravo — 

They most our grief, our pity claim, 

Who d«agn to live, when life is shame. 

Then weep not for the mighty dead, 

Who ask no tears save foemen’s blood 
Weep but for those who basely flod 
(While Arm the sou of Honour stood ) ; 

Who feared-^wben Freedom diecl«-io die, 

Ai^d dung to li& with tlavery I 
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POLITICAL BXPBCTATIONS. 

It is very difficult for a politician to be an honest man, and very 
dangerous for an honest man to be a politician, llie cause is ob- 
vious : In every art or science, except the most hnfmrtant of all, 
Politics, improvements can be made by single individuals. Napier 
invents logarithms, and publishes them to the world; and long 
before king^ and ministers have learnt the meaning of the word, 
every calculator in £uro])e has a set of tables lying at his elbow. 

But suppose the adoption of this noble discovery had depended 
on governments; what a cry of innovation would have been 
raised ! What pious exclamations would have broken forth about 
the wisdom of our ancestors, who did extremely well without loga- 
rithms ! What stupid jokes on the term itself would b^ive split 
the sides of the magnates, when even Swift has conde^ended to 
such a miserable play upon words as to call logarithms logger* 
heads; and finally, how certainly would the permission to use the 
discovery have l)een clogged with restrictions, monopolies, fees, 
icences, &c. &c. Perhaps logarithms might have been made 
excisable articles ; then what a glorious perspective of commis- 
sioners, tide-waiters, comptrollers, gaugers, and supervisors in the 
foreground, while the distance would be crowned with that awful 
fabric, the Court of Exchequer— 

** A dark abode, 

Which even imagination fears to tread !” 

I wonder what a mathematician would say to an information of 
fifty or sixty counts against him, for using logarithms above or 
below proof! 

Indeed “ the powers that be*' have made perpetual attempts to 
take every species of knowledge into their holy keeping. Some- 
times, kind souls 1 they wish to preserve their subjects from being 
led astray by the arts of wily agitators, and then they^shut up s|uch 
pretenders as Galileo in prison ; and having themselves braved the 
contagion of bad books for our benefit, they preserve us from dan- 
ger by writing an Index expurgatorkis. Sometimes, in their 
anxiety for the. welfare of our souls, they set up an assay-office for 
the test of religion, suffering none to be sold, or even ^ven away, 
until it has been stamped genuine," and lias paid the du^. 
Sometimes they kindly take care of our earthly interests, and to 
preserve us from ruin they prohibit all of us, except certaiti wise 
men of the East, from trading to somewhat more than half the 
known world.* But unhappily, people, have been so ungrateful as 
to murmur against these good offices ; and so blind as to imagine 
that governments are suaigling science, when they are only giving 
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her a paternal embrace ; and consequently science and power have 
for the most part begun to stand aloof. 

Politics^ however, from the nature of things must always be an 
exception to this rule : the politician cannot keep a community or 
two of Lilliputians in his garden on which to try the effect of laws 
and constitutions ; nor can he make his experiments in the great 
world without the consent of a whole nation, or at least of the 
dominant part of it, which has always an interest in opposition to 
improvement. Thus the number of experiments in polities^ as 
compared with the number in any other science, m.ust dways be 
few ; and it can rarely happen that even these few will be made 
widi an honest singleness of purpose : conseiiuently the sum of 
human knowledge on this subject must always be comparatively 
small. But since from the great interest which political changes 
excite, they have been recorded with tolerable accuracy, there are 
materials in existence for the construction of much better systems 
of polity than have been yet adopted ; and that without any very 
extraordinary exertion of mind. But then the same difficulty 
which clogs experiment, hampers the adoption of that which, 
cither as a whole or in part, has been tried already. 

A discovery in any other science (chemistry for instance) is 
adopted by one individual after another, the flock of disciples 
gradually increasing, until at length the old faith and practice are 
with the things that were : but as political discoveries must be re- 
ceived by nations in their corporate capacity, the discoverer must 
wait patiently until he and time can convince a number of indivi- 
duals, sufficiently large to act on the government, before he or any 
one else can reap the least benefit from his labours. “ To teach 
the state idea how to shoot, is alas ! a slow species of education, 
and furnishes very little emolument to the master. Patents for 
improved plans of government would be of small value unless they 
were allowed to run for centuries, and then perhaps a married phi- 
losopher might (if the fees were low) be induced to take one out, 
as i^provisioq for his remote posterity. A patent for trial by jury 
would now ba a valuable property. 

Politioal institutions being then so far below the degree of poli- 
tical intelligence, possessed by all who have paid any attentbn to 
the science of government, it ought to be no matter of surprise 
that iht honest and ardent politician feek and expresses disgust 
and mortification at the state in which he finds the practice of 
government. He is deceived by the process of analogy. He sees 
the work of improvement proceeding on every side with great 
vfloctty, and he is surprised and angry that the most important of 
all sciences to the happiness of man, should be that done from 
which amendment seems to be shut out Perhaps too the difficulty 
of obtaining real knowledge in this science, may unconsdously 
aficct his om mind ^ and not being abk to correct his tboories by 

OrwiU Hsny, Tof, 1. 21 
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experiment, he may imagine hkiuelf ibdvaneed intteb ftuther beyond 
the multitude than he really U. . . 

; In tills state of mind he is prone to Uiree eapitai eiTor«« The 
knavery of the few, and tlie sottish ignorence of the many, strongly 
impress his mind witli the miserable nature of t)ie maleriais with 
wtiich he is to work ; while the wide difference which exists between 
tilings as they are and tilings as they ouglit to be, shows him 
that the work of reform will be a task of fierculean labovur* This 
gloomy view may either produce an abandonment of all political 
thoughts and feelings ; or it may urge him into a state of fanaticism, 
in which he breathes blood and hiry, and denounces as cowards 
aud renegades all his friends who are not as “ good haters’^ as 
himself. The transition from this to the Uiird error is wonderfully 
easy. Unprofitable and innocuous hatred is too comfortless a 
state of mind to be very lasting ; and the anger which has been 
raised by tlie apatliy of the people to tlie misconduct of their 
rulers, may become itself a motive for joining their oppressors, in 
order to punish the patient slaves with a still heavier visitation. If 
I had ever heard of a man so furiously anti-regal in his o|nnions, 
as to leave a dinner-table and go into tlie open air, tJiat by stripping 
down his stockings he might kneel on the liare ground to curse the 
king} 1 sliould not be surprised to hud him, should his open 
and unblushing desertion of his party place him on the bendi, 
become, in his little jurisdiction, the most impudent pervertex of 
the law who bad disgraced the judgment scat since the tinre of 
Jefferies. 

The foregoing remarks may also explain how splendid visions of 
Pautisocracy may only be the prelude to the most virulent abuse of 
the adweates for Parliamentary .reform ; and they may also esta^ 
Uish a harmony (certainly much .wanted) between the “ condonea 
ad populum” and the “ Lay sermon.” 

After all, the change which some of these politicians have under- 
gone, is but a slight one, much less than if tliey had become liberal 
in tJie true sense t»f the word ; and had seen in the objects of their 
hatred only the victims of a bad system, who were yklduig to. the 
operation of causes, over which they had no control ; and whose 
errors would excite no more anger in the breast of a philosopher 
than he feels at the ravages of an earthquake. Deserting one's 
party is usually called a desertion of principle; whereas tl^ true 
desertion of principle, in the greater number of politicians, would 
be to act according to the dictates of common sense. I never 
found political deserters leaving their bigotry behind lliem, how- 
ever gi>;at their liaste to ruii away. Li truth it is only hating A. 
iuste^ of B., railing atU. hi place of D^, who is now lauded wit^ as 
much exuavogance as he was previously reviled, and the altention 
is com|detet . 

^me ipec^lc loe wondcrfidly seruoktwkh Mfbat they ape pleiBid 
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to tftH the tet^vei^tion of M . Chateftubriend^ Vidio lifter bringing 
home a bottle of water from the river Jordan^ for the baptism 
of yoting Napoleon, is now one of the most ardent admirers of 
Louiii XVIIL Mark how plain a tale shall put them down T' 
M« Chateaubriand is a dealer in cant, and having laid in a large stock 
of this article at a heavy expense (of character), he thinks he has 
a right to choose his own customers. Buonaparte was for some 
years a large purchaser and a good paymaster, and Chateaubriand’s 
worst enemy will not say that while the customer was regular in 
his remittances he was ill-served. At length, however, Buonaparte 
goes into the Gazette, and Louis carries on the concern as his 
assignee : will any tradesman say that Chateaubriand must keep 
his stock unsold because his old customer is a bankrupt ; or he is 
bound to give it away ? When a lame duck waddles out of the 
Alley, do all Uie Stock Exchange waddle after him, entreating him 
to take their omntmn and scrip for nothing ? The case is too clear 
for argument ! 

Perhaps the reader will think that such gentry as Chateaubriand 
and some others, re<iuire no explanation : but with respect to the 
mistakes of more honest politicians, and especially those of which 
I have spoken, 1 think it will be found that their basis lies in an 
overweening sense of the importance to be attached to the exer^ 
tions of individuals. About the middle of the late war, I recollect 
the public characters” of an oliscure village in Shropshire pa- 
triotically determined to strengthen the hands of goveniment, and 
strike a panic into the jacobins, by raising a troop of yeortianry 
cavalry. By the force of their eloquence the whole neighlK)urhood 
was fired with the project of saving their country, and the tax on 
jbaddlc-horses, at one grand effort. Of course there was a dinner 
to celebrate the achievement 5 after which the Captain,' a warm- 
hearted country ’squire, pronounced it as his grave opinion that 
although it could not be denied but the Cvrskan hod hitlicrto met 
with some considerable success, yet he had no doubt that, since the 
gentlemen of ' had come forward in so spirited a manner, 
affairs would take a very different turn indeed ! Hear ! hear ! 

** By this day month the tyrant shall not gain 
A foot of land in Portugal or Spain V* 

Now these good people were not a whit more absurd in their 
estimate of their physical power, than your fiery reformer is in cal- 
culating his moral importance. With all his talent (of which he 
may have a great deal) he falls into the practical error of supposing 
that every thing which is new to him is new to the world. He 
will admit, it is true, that such men as Milton and Locke have 
written; and that the eloquence of the one, and the logic of the 
other, are not to be despised. Nay he would shrink' from the 
absurdity of comparing himself wkh either, even in his inmost 
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thought*) ; yet in his anticipations of success, he tacitly assumes that 
the great doctrines of liberty have never before been preached to 
mankind. Truth has burst on his mind, and he thinks men cannot 
be deaf to his good news. He forgets how long they have had 
Moses and the prophets ! So Melancthon in the ardour and conr 
hdence of youth, fondly believed that by the force of his eloquence, 
he should extirpate sin from the earth : “ But alas ! (he says) I 
found old Adam too hard for young Melancthon !’’ Let a man 
condescend to reflect for a moment *what a petty fraction of huma- 
nity he is, and one would think his wildest desire of fame and 
usefulness might be satisfied with something short of working a 
sudden revolution in the destinies of his species. If at the close of 
a long, laborious, and consistent life, he shall find the course of 
events inflected by his efforts, even in the slightest degree, towards 
the side of improvement, he may lay down his head with the highest 
and purest feelings of happiness, which our nature is capable of 
enjoying. Seldom indeed is such happiness vouchsafed; it is 
generally the lot of the philosopher “ dall oscuro e disprezzato 
suo gabitketto de gettare nella moltitudinc i prim! semi lungamentc 
infrutiuosi delle utili veritii.”* 

1 once asked a great man, whom he considered the worst ene- 
mies of his works. “ You lawyers (he replied) ; but I am only wait- 
ing till I am dead, and then I shall be strong enough to deal you 
s<»me hard blows !’^ lie who can be satisfied to wait so long for 
the effect of his labours is not very likely to rat, at least in this 
world. H. 


NIGHT. 

Ye distant, beautiful, and glowing stars, 

I’kat thus have twinkled ’neath the wings of night 
So many countless years! beautiful still, 

But silent as the grave !-— How many hearts, 
Yearning, like mine, to know your holy birth, 

Have questioned you in vain ! Ye shine, and shine, 
But answer not a word. Why is it thus ? 

Why are your vast circumferences lessened 
By intervening cold and lifeless space ? 

In the wide ocean’s waves, that roll between. 

The music of your motions too is lust ; 

Or if some meditative holy ear 

Catch the sweet cadence flowing from above, 

It is so soft, so faint, so exquisite. 

It rather vibrates through the listening soul 
Than trembles on the ear ! — Tis heavenly sweet 
To see you gem the spacious firmament, 

Like fiery brifliants set in ebony! 

* 9«ccBria. 



To gaee upon you, hung like beacons out 
Upon the margin of another worlds, 

Inviting us on high, is cxtasy ! 

But yet ye w so distant, and your round 
And bright immenseness, so diminutived, 

That a light sparrow’s wing, nay, a frail leaf, 
While trembling to the passing breath of night, 

If interposed, can shut your brightness out, 
£clii)so you for a moment from our eyes : 

A leaf eclipse a world ! ‘ But, oh! 'tis thus 
Even in our world itself :* the veriest trash, 

The hidden mischief of the secret earth, 

Ancestiy^ title, blood, if hurled between 
The gem of genius forming in the mine 
And the sun’s fostering ray, will intercept 
The glorious, bright, and necessary fire, 

And let the jewel perish in the womb 
Of grand prolific nature. But there are 
Spirits of fire, that will shine out at last. 

And blase, and kindle others. These delight 
In the lone musing hour to roam the earth ; 

To listen to the music of the trees ; 

Or if pcrclrance the nightingale be near, 

Pouring her sweet and solitary song, 

They love to hear her lay. With such as these 
’Tis sweet to hold communion, lliough the world. 
And fates of life, forbid a closer tie. 

Yet we can gaze upon the self-same stars 
As Byron in his Grecian skill* is wont 
To view at midnight, or which livelier Moore 
Translates into his soft and glowing song. 

Nay, more — those very stars in elder time, 
Sparkling with purer light in the clear sky 
Of Greece, perhaps, were those that Homer sa^tr. 
And thought so beautiful, that even the gods 
Might dwell in them with pride. 0 holy Night! 

If thou const wake so many luminous dreams; 
Call up such recollections ; bring the past, 

The present, and the future into one 
Immortal feeling ; from thy influence 
Let me draw inspiration ! let me mount 
Thy mystic atmosphere ; and let the shapes 
Of heroes, gods, and poets in the clouds 
Meet my impassioned gaze ! My soul is dark, 

And wild, and w'ay ward ; and the silver moon 
Shooting her rays upon the misty deep. 

Or sleeping on the frowuiiiip batflement 
Of some time-stricken, solitary tower 
That m(a in thfv desert, seems more bright, 

And grand, and glorious, than the glaring sad 
Shining upon the open baunte of men. 



DESCRIFTION OF BOKHARA AND SAMARKAND. 


Thk names of these eelebrated cities of the East must be familiar 
to the ears of all who are acquaiiltfed with oriental literature ; and 
we feel considerable pleasure in presenting them from an authentic 
source, with a detailed account of their present state and condition, 
as well as of the kingdom of Bucharia, in which these cities are 
placed, from the information of one who has recently visited that 
interesting (juarter of the Interior of Asia; and which we present 
in the form in which it has been transmitted to us for publication. 

Bucharia is a powerful kingdom in Central Asia. It is bounded on 
the north by a part of the Kirgees desert, Kosan and Aderkand ; on the 
cast by Naimatchin and Badachshan ; towards the south by Anderab, 
Balkh, and Ankoa ; and on the west by a part of the Kirgees Desert and 
Chiwa. Its greatest length, from Wral jup to Ssarechssa, is thirty days jour- 
ney with camels, or 1 800 wersts; its breadth, from the city of Bokhara, to 
Old Balkh, twenty days journey, or 1000 wersts. The number of in- 
habitants is estimated at almut three millions. Samarkand is the prin- 
cipal city ; but the residence of the sovereign is at Bokhara. 

Samarkand is situate on the river Kuan-Daria*, which issues from 
the lake Pandjikand. This river, after traversing the whole country, is 
lost in Karakul ; its water being absorbed by numerous cuts and canals, 
which are carried through various towns and villages, for the purposes 
of irrigation (navigation being unknown in those regions), and of Hoating 
the wood cut in the vicinity of the lake. 

Samarkand is tolerably well built, having many stone houses; although 
those of the common people are generally built of clay. It contains 
about 1/50,000 inhabitants, 2/50 moscpios, about 40 universities, in which 
the Madrassee, or spiritual teachers, instruct their pupils in the Moham- 
medan law and the Arabic language ; and three caravanserais. The city 
is niled by the Dcwlet Bcgi, who is both civil and military governor. The 
garrison amounts to 3000 horsemen. 

Bokhara, the capital, is situate on the same river with Samarkand. 
The town is badly built, almost all the houses being constructed of clay ; 
even the pal4co bf the khan is only a huge ill-shm^ed fabric. The inha- 
bitants are calculated to amount to 200,000. There are 400 mosques, 
30 colleges, and 10 caravanserais for the traders from India, Kabul, 
Kokan, Persia, Russia, &c. 

The religion of the kingdom is the Mohammedan. There is no town, 
fortress, or village, without its mosques ; the mullahs, or priests of which 
also attend to the instruction of the children in the Koran. Wealthy 
people send their sons to the colleges at Samarkand or Bokhara. 

The country is governed by hereditary independent khans. The present 
ruler, Kir-Hydar, is about fiuty-fivc years of age. His eldest son, the 
heir-presumptive, is about twenty-three. He was formerly general-in- 
chief of the forces ; but he now lives in a private station with his father. 

The government consists of the Kissu-Begi, or grand vizier, the Nijas- 
Bek-Bey, or general of the armies; the Raasbek-Da-Acha, second com- 


* Daria mc(W9 rivfr, m Amu-Varia, SunJMof Jangu-Daria, Ac. 
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mander; Mukobtan-Dim-Searchar, or marshal (the moat important 
personage at the court) ; the Mursa-Saadik, or secretary of fitate j and 
the Muraa-Gaafur-Mushraf, grand^trOasurer, or paymaster-general. To 
these are added twenty counsellors, and together ^ey form the grpat 
council of state, which, under the presidency of the Kissja-Segi, has to 
deliberam upon any important matter laid before it. 

The kingdom is divided into seven [mans, or governments, each of 
which has a civil governor at the head of its administration. 

The clergy have an immense power. The Kasukalam is at the head 
of the liierarchy.. He is, at the same time, the supreme judge, his power 
extending even to the lives of the subjects. An appeal, however, may 
he made from his decisions, by the agency of the Kissu-Begd, to the khan 
in person, who spmetiuies reverses his sentences; and, if found gujljty of 
a flagrant injustice, this great personage may even be dejmsed. The 
Kasukalam is likewise bound to make a daily report to his sovereign of 
the causes which he may have decided during that day. 

The grand Mufti is the second person in the hierarchy ; his duty is to 
assist the Kasukalam in the examination of cases, to quote the law of 
tl)e Koran, and point out the party which is right or wrong ; but the dn- 
cihion itself belongs exclusively to the former. 

A tliird class of priests are the Kasuurda. Tliere are two of them at 
Bokhara, and tw^o at Samarkand ; and one in every other large town. 
They bear the same relation to the inferior Muftis, that tlie Kasukalam 
does to the grand Mufti. 

llie army is said to amount to 150,000 well-organized horsemen, be» 
sidcs'artillcry,* but very few infantry. The Kissu-Begi is likewise field** 
marshal of these forces ; but he never leads tlie troops in person. There 
are numerous generals under him, who, in time of war, act on their ow’n 
responsibility, and, in case of failure, generally forfeit their heads. The 
present khan has sometimes commanded in person ; when the govern^ 
ment, during liis absence, was left in the hands of die Kissu-Begi. But 
h(* had to send in daily rc|)orts of his administration. There is also a 
body-guard of the klian's, under the command of two Uditshi-Bashi. 
'I’lieir office is to guard the ))alace, and the sovereign in the field, and on 
liis excursions through the country. 

The most important class of people in Bokhara, after the clergy, are 
the merchants. Military and civil officers, even the immediate attend** 
ants of the khan, keep clerks, and <‘,xport goods. The country people 
caiTy on their agricultural labours, whilst the inhabitants of the towns 
and cities are more inclined to trades and handicrafts. They sjnn cotton 
and silk, dye, and weave them into cloth. But this is for the most part the 
occupation of the women, who, as in all other Mohammedan countries, 
arc kept secluded, and held in abject slavery, being doomed to eternal 
drudgery ; while tlie men, although rather active abroad, spend their 
time at home either in singing religious songs, or in gambling and drinking 
spirituous liquors, The latter tliey obtain from the Jews ; but as both 
gambling and drinking of spirituous liquors are forbidden by the Koran, 
and severely punished by the government, these indulgences are carried 
on in secret. 

None but the Jew's, Usbeks, and Turkomans, are taxed. The pjflif- 
cipal revenue of the government is derived from the third of the jproduce 
payable by ihe h^ldem ^ the (HPeiwn^aiKlf, itny efte e( these & found 
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idle, or incapable of making hie estate prodactiYe; it is taken' from him^ 
and given to another. 

TheTurkomane (Truchmen) of Bucharia dwell between the Seerachs, 
Marva, and Djardja, near the Amu-Daria. They amount to about 
90,000 kibitkis, or tents, or 900,000 souls, and furnish the khan with 
about 60,000 horsemen. About twenty years ago, they took tn a sta- 
tionary life ; and many of them have b«iitt themselves houses, anti taken 
to agriculture. Trades, however, are still unknown among them. Their 
cattle are very numerous, and their horses are peculiarly good. They 
p&y one sheep out of every forty, in the shape of a tax. They have only 
BuWitted to the khan within the last twenty-iive years, having formerly 
lived independent, between this kingdom and Persia. 

The Jews are principally found in the cities of Bokhara and Samar- 
kand, where they amount to about 40,000. They live free, but separate 
from, the Mohammedans. Every individual of them has to pay one taUga 
a month to the khan ; which is a revenue expressly his own, and goes 
towards the maintenance of himself, his court, and family. The Jews 
are allowed to perform public worship in their synagogues, and employ 
themselves in commerce and trade, and are particularly distinguished in 
the manufacture of silks, hardware, and jewellery. But although many 
of them have acquired wealth, they are despised, and are only on extra- 
ordinary occasions admitted to the presence of the khan. They are not 
allowed to ride in the capital, nor to wear shawls or silk dresses. On 
the other hand, they have the exclusive privilege of manufacturing wine 
and spirits from grapes, nominally for their own use ; but they sell ‘se- 
cretly great quantities to the Bucharians at an immense ]iroftt. 

The climate of the country is generally hot, although rather cooler in 
the north-western districts. The spring begins early. The summer is 
hot, and without rain, which compels the inhabitants to irrigate their 
fields by means of cuts and canals from the rivers. The autumn is rather 
rainy. The winter lasts not above tJircc months ; it is attended with 
little snow, and is not so cold as in England. 

The soil is, for the most part, a sandy clay. Gardens are very nu- 
merous and productive. Maize is abundantly cultivated, being the com- 
mon food of the inhabitants ; great quantities of it are also exported. 
There are grapes and other succulent fruits, much of which is dried for 
exportation to Russia. The principal produce of the country, how'ever, 
is cotton, which is largely exported. There are no extensive manufac- 
tories ; the cotton clotlis and silks are spun, woven, and dyed by private in- 
dividuals, who generally employ from one to tw'enty workmen hi their 
houses, but never above that number. 

• The breeding of cattle is most extensive in the north-western part. 
The Arabian sheep are very numerous. Their lambs are much admiied 
in China, Turkey, and Russia, on which account they are sold to those 
countries in immense numbers. The best lambs are those which are 
born liefore their proper time. Of horned cattle there, is asulRoieney for 
inlai^ consumption. Horses abound in all parts; but the Argamath 
race, belonging to the Turkomans, is considered to be the best* /There 
is also a race of Arabian horses, called Karabaiir, but they are inferior to 
the Agamath. 

There are no forests in the country, except in the vicinity of the lake 
Pandjikattd] nor have any metale or precious stones been lUs^veied,. . 
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Th« circulating medium consists of gold, silver, and copper. The 
Asharfi is of gold, and is coined in Bokhara ; it weighs one-touith more 
than a Dutch ducat, and bears the name of the sovereign. The Tanga 
is of silver, and these are twenty-one to a ducat. Copper coin is most * 
numerous, the smallest is called Pulssia, fifty of which make a tanga. 

The Bucharians trade with Russia, China, India, Kabul, Kashmere, 
Persia, Kohan, Chiwa, and the Kirgees-Kaissaks. 

The trade with Russia is as yet insignilicant. The government raises 
from Christian Russian luercliauts a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem ; 
whilst the Mohammedan subjects of Russia, who are the principal traders 
in those parts, only pay per cent. 

Tlie Bncharians receive from China, tea, silver in bars, silks, rhubarb, 
and porcelain ware ; for these articles they return beaver and other skins, 
coral, velvet, hides, lamlw, cloth, brocade, and gold thread. The trade 
with. the Chinese is carried on in the frontier towns of Kashgur, Akssa, 
^ arkund, Yli, and Khotar, without their being allow'ed to come into the 
interior of the country, unless they be Mohammedans from the border. 
The toll is on both sides at the rate of per cent, ad valorem. 

They receive from India, Kabul, and Kashmere a colour called nil, 
(the Arabic word for blue), shawls, cambric, printed calicos, veils, stuffs 
for night-gowns, and moist sugar. I'hey return cochiuiel, brocades, 
coral, gold thread, cotton night-gowns, cloth, velvet, Argamak horses, 
Butch ducats and dollars. There is a free intercourse between the na- 
tives of Bucharia and tluj people of those countries ; but the toll levied 
on the former in the Indian towns, makes the articles they purchase 
there expensive. The Indians pay in Bucharia 25 |)er cent. 

From Persia they receive silk, w'oollen shawls (used as belts by the 
soldiers), fine carpets, Saarbaft (a stuff worked with gold), Shapssan (a 
stuff without gold), embroidered belts, tunpioises, moist and loaf sugar, 
}>epper, ginger, and other spices. They return cloth, cochiniel, gold 
thread, iron, copper, and velvet. The intercourse is reciprocal ; but the 
Peisians levy on the Bucliarians a duty of 5 per cent., whilst they pay in 
Bucharia only 25. 

The trade with Kokan is merely an exchange of the same kind of 
commodities, the pastoral and artificial produce of both countries being 
the same; but the Kokaneso take no duty from the Buchanans, whilst 
tile latter exact from these the usual rate of 25 per cent. 

The trade with Chiwa is unimportant, being almut the same as with 
Kokan, except that the duties between the two countries are reciprocal. 

The Kirgees-Kaissaks bring tbam sheep, cows, raw' skins and hides of 
wild animals, and felt, camlet, caHiel-hair, and snares for horses, of their 
own manufacture. For these ttley take in exchange night-gowns, 
printed calico, boots, blankets, otVtV skins, maize, &c. They pay the 
same duty as other Mohammedans, Malst they, in return, exact as much 
as they can. 

The whole annual amount of duties raised on the trade w'llh these dif- 
ferent countries, is estimated at 47,000 Biichariaii ducats. But ft is 
usseited that the khan employs this revenue exclusively for the support 
of the poor and needy. 

The present dynasty of Bucharia is descended from Jcngiz-I^han. 
The reigning monarch, Mecr-Hyder, has been seated on the throne for 
these twenty years. Before he ascended it he swore npon the Koran to 

Chmt.Herai>i,rclh 2K 
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b* gracious to bis subjects^ to love and cherish them ; and he has k^t hU 
oath ; he is kind and affable to every one, easy of access, and prompt in 
rendering justice ; but also Rt‘vere against any disturber of the piddic tran^ 
quillity. He leads an active life ; he rises every morning before the sun, 
and his day is devoted alternately to prayers, business, and the reading of 
the Koran. He never thkks of recreation till after five o’clock in the 
afternoon, when he retires with his friends to spend the evening in con* 
versation, drinking tea, &c. After sunset, however, he receives the 
report of the Kasukalam, performs the evening prayer, and then goes to 
supper, either with his favourites or with his wives. He is, moreover, 
moderate iii his diet, strict iii his principles, and peaceable with his 
neighbours : nevertheless ho is feared and respected by them. The towns 
of Morwa and Sserachs, which were taken from the Persians during the 
reign of his father, he has l)een able to retain ; the Khan of Chiwa feels 
hii^elf compelled to yield to his dictates, and to follow his policy ; and 
oven the savage Kirgees, who dwell in the desert bordering on his states, 
acknowledge his influence. 

The kingdom of Kokan formed formerly a part of Bucharia; and the 
reli^on, laws, government, jHiople, trade, customs, and manners of both 
countries are nearly the same. Reciprocal incursions and w’ars are now, 
however, frequent among them, in which the Bucharians have generally 
the advantage. To the cre<lit of these nations, however, be it observed, 
that in the midst of their wars their trade remains unintemipted, and 
while their armies attack or defend the cities, the merchants proceed 
from one country to the other without molestation. 

About thirty years ago 'I’imir Shah, of Kabul, tried, in conjunction 
with the Afghans, to conquer Bucharia. He advanced with a consider- 
able army, seeming certain of victory ; hut the khan, Meer Mansum, 
witli a rapidity unusual in eastern diplomacy, succeeded in forming an 
alliance with the Kokanese, Turkestanese, Turkomans, and Issarcse, and 
at the head of their united armies he met Shah Tiinir 'near the town of 
KiUwa on the Amur-Daria. The shah s army Avas routed, and his camp 
taken and pillaged. The plunder having been shared among the allies, 
the Issarese were dissatisfied with their portion, and commenced hos- 
tilities on the borders of Bucharia. U|)on which Meer-Hydcr, the pre- 
aent monarch, was despatched by his father to chastise the insolence of 
these aggressors. The task w'as soon accomplished, the Issarcse were 
beaten, their town taken, their prince, Alaherd Tasu, beheaded, and 
their country made a province of Bucharia, which it has remained to 
this day. 

Tliis powerfiil state may be considered as a neighbour of Russia, being 
only separated from her by the Kirgees desert ; and equally important to 
her in point of commerce, or as an ally, in case she should meditate any 
further schemes against Persia, or'^as it is at least presumed by some) 
ultimately against India. 

How far Russia may ever succeed in overcoming, in the Bucharian 
government, the jealousy and fears which her rapacity has created among 
all the Asiatic nations and governments, it is impossiblo to foretell. Iii 
1821, however, a Russian embassy, which had reached the court of 
Bucharia, succeeded in forming a treaty of commerce with the khan, by 
which a more regular communication wm established between the two 
States, and the trade hu been censtaatly oa the iacreose. Ail 
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of tha sattoc kind had been sent by the Rnswaii goveramont in 180‘2 ; but 
rt was intercepted by the Kirgees, and all the persons belonging to it were 
either killed or taken prisoners. It is also chiefly owing to these law’less 
banditti, that the trade between ilnssia, Chiwa, Buchoria, and tho ad- 
joining countries, is not carried on more briskly, and even extended to 
Kabul, Kashmere, and India. They, in conjunction with some other 
tribes, equally ferocious, frequently intercept the caravans, and either 
levy a tribute, sometimes heavier than the profits of tho merchants will 
allow', or seize and destroy them altogether.* There is no possibility of 
either subduing them or bringing them to reasonable terms; they are so 
fond of their savage liberty, that they will consent to no agreement wluch 
has the appearance of subjecting them to a kind of law ; and the exist- 
ence of these ferocious tribes in the deserts aljoiit the Caspian, will for a 
long time be an effectual check to Russian ambition in that quarter. 

To return, how’ever, to Bucharia, we have now before us an account of 
the last Russian embassy to that country (1820-21) by the Chevalier Ja- 
kowlcw, secretary to the mission. It is written in a humourous strain, 
pcoAiliar to tho Russians, hut not le.s8 instructive on that account. Wo 
introduce some extracts illustrative of the appearance of the country and 
Its inhabitants, together with their manners and customs, which, after tho 
statistical accounts we have already given, will, we trust, not bo iound 
unacceptable. 

Vtfi. Ifi, \m. Wo only advcuuc«l scvcuUcu werMs, and oiuanijird lUMr the 
>ill.v«cof Djigallushi. Ih-re wo wm* U» Iiunc mi interview with the Vi'/lor of 
Utii'huria. Two hundred Jlueliariaii horseiiuMi mot us at some ilistanec from the 
\illagc, on the finest imrses iuianiiiahle. Tlie inhahitouts of tlic ueighbunriuf^ 
villages had also vonturetl lorlli to sec the KusHiam* ; sinnc oii camels^ some on 
horses or asses, or <fU foot, sometimes tw»> or three upon one horge. At last 
the crowd became so numerous that wo were compelled to halt at every stop. But 
all of a sudden a party of yessauls, i. o. men armed with long stout cudgels, ap- 
peared, whobef^aii to belabour men, camels, horses, and asses, so uuiuercifully , 
that ill n moment a pas»«Ke was opened for us to proceed. 1 he blows fell liko 
hail upon the curious Bucharians, and uunibers lost tbeir turbans olf their shorn 
heads. In the midst of the beating oT drums, aiul the uninterrupted Inlumr (»f 
those active yessauls, we reached the s|K)t where the vi/ier waited for our arrival. 
Attended by fifty Cossacs, wc rode towards his excelleney. We iierceb cd several 
many-coloured tents, the larjfest of which formed the oudience-hall. 1 he crowd 
now rendered it absolutely imiKi'.sible to proceo^l on horscliacK, and we alightetl. 
Wc found the Buchoriau infantry rormiii(; a double hedge along the path readiDg 
to the V izier’i tent, llicy presented the most grotesque appearance ; consistiiijr 
of people of all ages, from Ixiys to feeble old men, in coloured ui^htgowns, with 
turbans and caps of every description, some with bixits, some without, holding 
their maltuk (nwtch-lock) between Ixith hands. They knew only two words of 
command: Stand,” and “ Sitdvwn.’* “ Fire,” was out of the tpicstfon, not 

one of the tnaltuks being fit to lir? a shot. The fact is, the Buchanans nave no 
iiiftoitry. ill expectation of our arttval, the khan had all the maltuks iu Bitebaria 
collected ; about two hundred werdIJound ; and now he advertised for volunteers, 
who on the day of our reception would hold these formidahlc weapons in their 
hands. Such was the origin of this famous infantry, between the ranks of which 

we now apiiroached the tent of the vizier. , . . w . i me 

The latter received ws sitting. Four counsellors sat on ms right baud. 1 he 


♦ Dr. liolschoi, who was taken with the expedition of 1«02, mentioned above, 
says, “ Cloth, skins, and every tiling else, were cut into Muall strips j tlic ma- 
thematical insicuments were broken and divided into fragments, one man geltiiig 
. , bU of bras., 4c. The «atchc, baJ’ .... belter f«<«: 

tttined the lid, another the body of the outer case; the inner case was divided into 
the minutest fragments ; canes, silver spoons, and every utensil were broken upi 
nothing rtmalnh'S whole e\cci>t the pistols, swords, and daggers. 
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ambassador was directed to sit down opposite to himi and we seated oursehes 
opposite to the coutisellors. Now came a shower of complimeuts aud eougraUi- 
latioiis, after which the servants of the vizier placed before each of ys a.tray 
loaded with pista(‘hio-nuts, raisins, manna, and a loaf of su^ar* Tlie yizie^ is a 
tiian of aljout forty-five years of aj^e, speaks with facility and emphasis, knows 
how to turn up his eyes, aud, still better, to shrug up his shoulders. After about 
half an hour, the counsellors and ourselves went out, leaving^ the ambassador 
alone with the vizier. 1 never saw such a crowd, nor such a mixture of people, 
as we then behtdd. Buchariaiis, (diiwancse, Afghans, Kirgees, Indians, our 
own Cossnes, soldiers, aud Bashkirs. The day was delightful, bright aud xiarpi 
as in' June. 

In about an hour the ambassador came out, and we all proceeded to our itthts. 
We wore told that our encampment was close by the village. J asked where 
village was. A Bucharian pointed out a fortres.’ to me. But on going in I found 
that it was the village. Imagine four embattled walls, of unburued bricks— 
only two enti'ances, a gate and a wicket; not a single window in the walls— aud 
behold the exterior of a Bueharian \lllage. Not a sign of life; but on passing 
thniugh the wicket, you see, in the wall opj)Osite to you, the gate, which, you 
rcadt through a lane, scarcely wide eiiuugli to gixe passage to a loaded camel. 
In the lane itself there is nothing but walls, ns high and embattled as those of 
the exterior ; in these walls, on both sides, are gates, and these lead to the inte- 
rior of the houses, aud here you meet with camels, horses, asses, and Bucha- 
rhuis. Kx cry court-yard is supplieil with a jwiul or a xvell. The apartments have 
no windows, but the doors are |)erpe(ually open. There arc no fire-places, ^xr 
fept a hole in a corner of the room, in which they lay hot embers. A table co- 
vered with a thick rug is placed over this hole ; the Bucharian scats himself by 
it, puts his feet under the rug, and assures you that he is comfortably warm. 
Besides this rug there is no other onianieiit In the room. 

Dtc. 17. This <lay we proeeedeil to the town of Wapkan, near which we 
encamped. Hie same Crowd, and the same cudgelling on the part of the ves- 
aatilv. This town consists of a few fortresses, or houses with flat roofs, wituout 
either windows or chimneys. Hiere is a street, with walls on both sides ; the 
walls are perforated with gates, and this is— a town. Entering hito one of those 
gates, you get into another little town— txvo or three yards, (Tuss-latict, stabletf> 
and rooms. A wall encloses ihexxholc; no prospect whatever upon the street. 
'J'he crowd ns great as ever, so that c\en the xcssauls lost their confidence in the 
jsiwer nt their cudgels. It was aimisitig to us to see a whtde nation following os 
Irom place to place, and whenever wc cneauijH'd seating themselves around us, 
there remaining iu sileut astonishment tUl late at night. We were assured that 
some <»f t.io town’s people had hired h()r:>e.s for txxti or three ducats, merely for 
the gratiiicntiori of seeing the llussiHiis, and being cudgelled by the yessauls, 

Ihiring the aftenioon a Bucharian came to exhibit n juggling monkey, ft 
was of an unconuiioii S|H;cn*s, ami wasexen iieVv to our uaturaKst. The man 
threw up four kmy^*s ut the same time, which the monkey caught in his four 
pavfff-j'auu ndicd himself with them oii the ground. Moreover he danced, bo>^ed, 
add Curtsied iiioa! gniCc fully. 

W«<|. 18. liivB wersts heymul Wapkan we crossed the stream SoT-Veirsliatr ^he 
Culdun River) over u bridge called Michter Kjissim, the name (if its buildtr. We 
priiveed^l twcuty-li\e worsts farther, aud enemuped near tiie village of Baaaitshfi 
neat* which we were rveeixeJ hy the Yessaul-nnsVi, or couimauUer of the k^au'S; 
guawH, xvifh twenty horse-,. This tillage, wttcli is only two worsts fnvin the 
capital, bokuigs to the xr/.ier. It resenihics tbit other, only that It Contains a ffcW 
gardeijh. t)ur iftiuuo la to remain here dnrtng our stay in Bucharia. • - 

1 qr lour (lays nil our soldiers, as well as gurMivea, were in grand gala* nnd^biU 
(Iru'nfs were constantly heating, which latter circumstance a^eiUC(l^o ndprd plsa- 
sure luiili to the ]»eoplc and the jes.auU ; for :u> sooii as tWir sound was hcajr(i, 
the I'oopla Pushed dowh ufKiw the soldiers, and the yessacits ii|im'TOenfi, aial, the 
* Wk*ut to-wock.with renoxxed alacrity. The mad' friim Hagn^n to (his 
place xxas youstautly intersected by oamji*,- aud the artiUery hall great diJ&oiilsy 
in dro', sin gibe liar row and slender briilgiis. ' . , . ; . 

20'. ' Every 'arj*B!igeuieiit having been concluded respecting the solemn 
catty (ifiiihe mitskiu into Bokhara^ xxe moved forward In the following' orded:-i- 
1. Thirty, Ural Coasacs, with, an ofliiijr} U. Txto' <rouimaad('rs' of the kllafaN 
guards, with lttclv(* yiasauU ; j: fou^on persona with presmits '; 4. TiteiaM-^ ' 
bassiidur, with the secretory of the ©issiou, carrying the eniperurT. 
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5. Tlic oflRccrs of tlic staff of the guards ; 6, 7, 8, Civil officer.? aud suite ; 
‘J. One hundred and ftfty Russian infantry; 10. One hundred and fifty Ural and 
Orenburg Cossacs, uith their yessauls. 

The procession moved very sioalvy being obstructed by the croud. At last v»c 
arrived at the palace. Our escort having ranged themselves on the market-place, 
ac alighted before the principal gate, aud entered into the iuterior of the kban’s 
residence. We passed through tlirte eoiirls filled with the seated infantry, with 
niultuks in their hands. The people with the preteut^, and thirty foot soldiers 
without muskets, remained in the last court, and we entered into the apartments. 
Before entering the audience hall, the aiiihussador gave to the Mulla Bureban- 
heg a list of the presents, and took the letter from the secretary’s hands. 

Wc found the khun seated on a little elcvatian in a large room, covered with 
Persian carpels ; he wore a shawl dress, with a splendid dagger in his belt, and a 
black feather on the tnrhan. The vizier stood on his right, two of bis sons on the 
left, and a number of officers clo«;e to the wails. The ambassador bowed. 
“ Welcome !’* s.aid the khan, “ C'onie near, come near.” The ambassador then 
approached, and spoke in tlie Persian language, to the effect that he had been 
sent by his master for the purpose of cuteriug into arrangements to promote the 
commerce of ht.th uatiuiis, us the khan would sec from the imiierial letter. This 
letter having been presented to the vi/ier, it was handed to the khan, who, after 
having road it aloud, said, that he wus happy to find that the wishes of the Em- 
peror of Russia agreed so well viiih his, and that for the henefit of both states 
there shotdd be a more fretjuent interchange of caravans, 'fhe ambassador 
having introduced us, the khaii put various <|Ucstions concerning our journey, 
our country, &c . ; and, at his desire, the thirty soldiers, who had bceulcft in the 
court-yard, were also brought in. After some time, however we were dismissed, 
and eondueted to a house fitted up for our use, whilst our escort returned to 
Basartshe.” 

The routp usually taken by the caravans from Russia to Bucharia, 
through the Kirgecs Desert, is stated as follows: — From Troizk to the 
stream Tousak, 50 wrrsts; from Toiisak to the Tobol, 100 w'crsts, 
plenty of bay and many lakes; from the Tobol to the Ubagou, 150 
wersts, plenty of bay, iiiany rivers and lakes; from the Ubagou to the 
vicinity of the Seven Rivulets, 100 wcrsjts, plenty of hay, but no water; 
from the Seven Rivulets to the river Sur-Kupa, 100 wersts, hay and 
water in abundance; thence to Turgai, 100 wersts, hay and water; 
thence to the Yelantshik, 100 wersts, hay in plenty, water at a little 
depth ; thence to the Sur-Darla, 350 wei^ts, plenty of water and 
forage; to the Ubagun, GO wersts; to the Yangu-Darin 45 wersts, with 
plenty of water and forage; thence to Mount Aldara, which has a 
spring of water, 1 00 w’ersts, a sandy country, with no water, and little 
forage ; to the district of Rishhtilaii, 70 wersts, little forage, and the 
water bitter ; to the district of Jus-Kuduk, 30 wersts ; to Mount Puik- 
pnilduk, GO wersts; to the diti^ijet of Karagat, GO wersts; to the dis- 
trict of Turasbat, 60 wersts ; i4 jill this part of the journey w ater is found 
sometimes by digging, but forage is scarce; from the last place to tlm 
first Bucharian settlements is 40 wersts; and thence to the city of 
Bokhara 50 more. Altogether a- distance of 1G25 wersts, or 40 days 
journey with loaded camels, or .31 oh horseback. 

Some of the merchants sail from Astrakhan to Mnogishlak, on tlie 
south-west const of the Cas}han ; after wliicli they hire camels from the 
Turkomans, or Kirgeese, to carry their mertdiandisc across the mountains 
to Cbiwa, whence they are conveyed to Bokhara. But ou this road they 
are even more exposed to robberies and exactions than on the other, for 
which reason the Buchaxian merchants now prefer trading by the way of 
Orenbmgh or Ssorotshokowsky, a custom-house station in the same go- 
vcmrtoiit.* • A. B. 
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Oil Athens! <lcar Atliens! the land of my love, 

'J’hinu image is witli me wherever I rove; 

Kroiii the bleak hills of Thrace— on the far-iolling sea, 

The heart of thine Exile turns ever to thee. 

II. 

Tlirough vales and oVr mountains dejected I roam, 

While fancy reverts to my childhood’s loved home ; 

When tile phiins of the East in their beauty 1 see, 

The loveliest is that which reminds me of thee. 

III. 

Eve gazed on tho monarch of earth in his state, 

Whose servants are prini es, whosc 5 menace is late I— 

But the trappings of tyrant.s arc* chains to the free, 

And iny own native Athens \sas dearer to mo, 

IV. 

I’ve wandered where Freedom is lingering still, 

111 the lone rocky isle — on the forest-crowned hill; 

Vet sad were iny days, though I dwelt w ith the free, 

For Athens w as dearer thau Freedom to me. 

V. 

Though the sw’ord, with the blood of thy foemen once wet. 
Still sleeps in its scabbard, I cannot forget 
Yet, yet, shall it wake for the laud of the free. 

And strike in the couHict, dear Athens ! for thee. 


VI. 


To-morrow once more shall thy banner w'ave high, 
We doubt not to conquer, or (^ead not to die ; 

The Quecu of proud Hellas again shalt thou l)e, 

Or thy children, oh Athens ! shall perish with thee. 

vn. , 

Oh then may fell Spaita in anguish deplore 
The blood-sprinkled trophies she vaunt^ before ; 
Aad think in her fall of the wrongs of the free, 

And pay, in her ruin, a ransom for thee ! 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING ( HAIIAC TERISTICS OF THE 
PttlNCirAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No. 2. — Persia, 

Europeans feel a ilccpev interest in the .Tfhiirs of Persia, than in 
those of any other Eastern government } whieli is frequently attri- 
buted to their ancient connexion with Grecian history. But so far is 
this from being true, that, looking hack even to the* earliest times, 
a keen observer will perceive their constant disparity with those of 
Greece. The action of a great multitude is not necessarily a great 
action ; nor may it, when compared with that of a few brave men, 
be more estimable than a cubit of lead valued against a solid inch 
of gold. The operations of despotism are unproductive, or fertile 
only in miser)’ ; they spring not from the heart or will of a nation ; 
they are not opened upon the earth like the perennial springs of a 
mountain j but roll sluggishly along like water forced by labour over 
a plain j and stand still or retrograde as soon as the engine ceases 
to work. Those of a free state, on the contrary, are thrust forward 
by a natural and powerful impulse, which, taking its rise from the 
collected energies of the whole, and running only in those channels 
into which wisdom and foresight unite to lead it, cannot be other- 
wise than creative of new movements, tending, like itself, to the 
preservation and production of political harmony. 

It is true that the (ireeks sometimes spoke of the Persian mo- 
narchy in terms implying praise, or even preference j but it waa 
only from a weariness, or irritation of spirit, produced by acciden- 
tal broils, iuid raising a confused and indistinct hankering after 
the deceitful (|uict, which they could not analyse, of a foreign 
state. Freijucntly it was no more than an attempt to excite con- 
cord by a principle of emulation ; or, in base and unworthy minds, 
a natural and genuine preference of ignominious wealth and indo- 
lence to that intense happiness which is ever the emnpanion of 
freedom, how’ever rude or stonuy, in enlightened and well consti- 
tuted minds. 

But, notwithstanding this consideration, nothing can he more 
instructive, or more likely< to give rise to new and liberal ideas, 
that the study of those conflicts which took place betw’een the 
Greeks and Persians, The theme is old ; but so is it unique and 
unexhausted. It is a picture of mind subduing and dissipating the 
energies of brute force ; of the triumph of liberty over despotic 
power ; of historic facts, which can never be too often recalled, be- 
cause they have not since lieeii pamlieJed, aud are scarcely credited 
in monarchical countries. The chief benefit, indeeil, which can 
arise from a contemplation of the nature of despotic govern- 
ments, is the u!>eful conviction that their actual strength is in no 
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case equal to their nia^jaitiide ; that their morals are not anawer- 
ahle to the apparent severity of their police ; that virtue, in short, 
is almost impossible in such a sUitc. 

The metliod rccoiniaendcd by Cicero of considering a state in 
the double respect of strength and morals, seems the best that can 
be imagined ; for in relation to the former, it principally is an 
object of study to its ncighl)ours ; and to the latter, to its own 
members, and those who wish to enjoy or imitate its policy. A 
state, it has been said,^ may be flourishing and powerful, while its 
morals are utterly depraved ; a!)d Rome, from the beginnii^ of 
the first to the end of the last Punic war, has been adduced 
as an example. Hut no state can be considered flourishing while 
affording an inlet to the ))rinciples of its future destruction ; for 
though morals, suddenly becoming corrupt, do not immediately 
crumble away the force of a kingdom, yet as to its durability, or 
continued state of strength, they affect it. Men admit the con- 
trmy of this truth merely to give a seeming fulness and compe- 
tency to some favourite theory. Rut in all eases it is advisable to 
view political institutions in this two-fold light, of strength and 
morals : for it were most imperfectly to observe the politics of 
mankind, to confine our obsenations to the structure or polish of 
their outsides, without carrying our analysis into their internal eco- 
nomy, — the pith ami marrow which gives continuance to that out- 
ward appearance. A state is like a full-grown tree, as capable 
in its trunk as ever of resisting all outward pressure, though mois- 
ture be cut off from its roots, and they be left to insensible de- 
cay : but from that moment it receives no increase ; morals, the 
roots which convey the sap of life into the body of tlie state, wither 
away from beneath it, and it is left severed from that continuity 
with first princi])lcs which held it firm in its station. 

Tliese roots of government have long been decaying in Persia. 
The permutations of power, aiul rujjid passing of wealth from fa- 
mily to family ; the uncertainty of possession, inducing an JJpicu- 
reanisin, delighting only in the present liour ; the hatred of virtue, 
and jealousy of menUd superiority, which ever mark a tyrant — all 
these have made strange liavuc among the morals of. the people. 
They are even so incapable of estimating the true value of wealth, 
that, as we arc Jissured by Chardin, a gentleman who should come 
by any means to the possession of a large sum of money, wonld 
tlissipate it entirely in the eonrse of two or three montlis’. They, 
are luiiversally luxurious and indolent ; but this,, originally ,U^ 
effect of tyranny, grown into a genend hal)it, becomes a qTOe,Qf 
it ; for few who are thoroughly imbued witli an efleminate spirit^ 
will so far hazard their case as to join in any scireme of indepen- 
dence. The Persians, from time immemorial, have been slayes; 
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their hij^h'est Tirtites consist of obedience and humtlity ; the reli- 
gion, the laws, the manners of their country, conspilre to render 
them passive sufferers of the caprices of power. Virtue and wis- 
dom (without which there is no great virtue,) being in no esteem 
with the sovereign, leading to no honours or distinctions, are con- 
temned and neglected 5 for men are virtuous only inasmuch ns theii 
being so contributes to their happiness. It is plain, however, that 
either wisdom or virtue in any very eminent degree, must, in a 
country like Persia, be productive of nothing but misery ; for about 
what could virtue exert itself without awakening suspicion ? If, 
being united to riches, it should seek to extend relief to the neces- 
sitous, the immediate inference of the Government would be, that 
it aimed at nothing less than forming a party against tl\e state. 
Ruin would of course ensue upon this. One example of such 
severity would operate strongly, and force perhaps the virtuous 
man into retirement. Here again might the government pursue 
liim with its maxims. M^hat should he do in retirement but ma- 
ture with more care his schemes of treason and wickedness ? For 
this likewise would virtue be cut off. To nourish extraordinary 
purity, or greatness of mind, or love of country, or devotion to 
knowledge, all circumstances being taken into account, must, in a 
despotism, be impossible. For such things cannot be hid in a 
corner, cannot he put under a bushel, cannot exist in caves and 
deserts ; but ask the fellowship and sympathy of men for their 
sustenance, and are either social and relative (pialitles, or have no 
existence. 

It is usual with Europeans to attribute the demoralization of 
Mohammedan countries entirely to their religion. Hut whatever 
truth there commonly may be in this opinion, it docs not apply to 
Persia. Their corruption of manners is almost fts ancient as their 
empire ; it was acknowledged by the Persian soldier of XcrxCT, 
who, l)eing charged by a Spartan w^h effeminacy, replied with ex- 
traordinary truth and sagacity, “ Let Persia be governed by Lycur- 
gus's laws, and Ije ye subje^d to despotism, thou wilt sink into a 
slave, and I shall become a hero!” Nay, the Christian subjects 
of Persia arc the most base and slavish of all, and their manners 
arc the worst : so that whatever project is formed by the monarch 
to rivet still faster, if it be possible, the chains of tyranny, it is they 
wlio are employed. The old Turcoman families, introduced by 
the Mussulman conquest, are the only persons in the empire 
an^ong whom any shadow of virtue is j)re8erv’ed. They are accord- 
injjly hateful to the court, and on every favourable occasion are cut 
off, ot pillaged, or broken up and scattered through the remote 
Iwrders of the country. 

This system, begun by Abbas, surnamed the Great by the 
complaisance of historians, has not been departed from by his 
successors. Though he entertained the deepest-rooted hatred of 
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these shepherd warriors (Courlches ) ; yet, as he stood in need 
of them in his wars, his policy, or absolute incompetence to reach 
his aim without them, induced him to be content with raising 
other troops to counterbalance their weight, and cutting off, from 
time to time, the most illustrious of their body ; but he left to his 
successor, among other maxims of state, an injunction to rid him* 
self of these Turcomans. Shah Sefi was not the person to 
neglect a piece of policy which .s(|uarcd so well with his sangui-* 
nary temper : the blood of the Turcomans was shed without 
mercy during the whole of his reign, until it was supposed they 
were no longer in a condition to resist the despotism of the go- 
vernment. Since that time, it may be said with the strictest 
verity, that neither virtue nor morals have been in any repute in 
Persia. 

Nevertheless we unite many noble feelings with our idea of the 
Persian monarchy : for, however shuttered and tottering it may now 
appear, it is a venerable tower, that has withstood the storms and 
changes of ages ; toueliing, in its erection, upon the times which 
men ever recall with most delight. But in all its permutations, it 
has made but few advances towards improvement ; it has lain 
floating in an unprolific medium between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion ; afraid to atlvaiiee with the latter into untried regions, ami 
still resisting the efforts of the former to bear it back into total 
and unmitigated night. The Persians have never pursued the arts 
and sciences with passion. They have given them occasionally a 
lazy preference, a slight and shallow cultivation; they have sown 
their seed beneath the surface of the soil ; but not deep enough to 
take lasting root, to preserve moisture beneath the scorching sun, 
to shoot up with vigour, to give shade and nourisliment to the 
land. This has hapjicned through a deficiency of imagination in 
their legislative efforts. Power, when not involved in complicated 
relations, has no imagination: it proceeds directly through th<^ 
most mechanical means, to its end. It has no conceptiomof rais- 
ing the medium upon which it acts, tliat its operations may be 
ennobled j or of directing its energies in hidden and subterranean 
ways, ill order to conceal the grating and harslmess that accom*^ 
pany their exertion. 

But imagination should in all great tjtings he the spy and pre- 
cursor of reason. For it is when this faculty is deficient, that the 
works of legislators are mean, contracted, inadequate to repress, 
direct, or modify the passions of man ; mere square-and-compass 
attempts at regulating the affections of the mind. Bare reason is 
not a constructiv'c faculty ; it must lean on something more perma- 
nent ami self-directing when it would give activity to abstract 
principles, and render them effective instruments of benevolenee 
and wisdom. Nor will it lie sufficient to take this imagination id 
\he greeu bud, while .ita energies we yet enclosed within the inte- 
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/riiments of the slowly-retreating xind of ignorance * for although 
its germs exist independently of art and knowledge, yet are these 
as the plastic power that ri])ens the growing fruit upon the stem. 
Imagination without knowledge is as a giant in his dream, its 
gropings about in darkness and uncertainty are rude and terrible. 
Its wild efforts, however, contribute to awaken it ; and the super- 
induction of light upon these struggles fills every thing with life 
and intelligence. 

Hut after all, we only consider tlic moral ([ualities of a people, 
as they are the consccpienccs of the principles by which they are 
governed. It is allowable also to judge, Avithoiit descending to the 
(lucstion of fact, of the natural effect of the prince’s conduct and 
inaxinis j as these oj)erate without relaxation upon the habits and 
inamicrs of the governed. In Persia tlie. sovereign’s court is the 
foimtain-hcad of crime and injustice. The wcll-knowm fact of the 
king’s murdering, or putting out the eyes of his brothers and chil- 
dren, whenever his weakness leads him to suspect that they may 
dispute with him the jxissession of the throne, is of itself sufficient 
to poison the springs of morality throughout the whole extent of 
liis dominions; for why, may they iiujuiic, should slaves aspire to 
more righteousness than their monarch ? Is he not to them in place 
of the divinity ? Is he not a melior nafura^ whom it l)ehovcs them 
to imitate ? If it should be answered (as it may by certain ])oliti- 
eiiins), that sound reasons of state authorize this practice so abo- 
minalde to humanity, doth it not immediately follow that right andx 
wrong are divided by no such eternal distinctions as are pretended] 
but may be thrust from their ancient resting ])laees, and made to 
change positions, as expediency, certain reasons of state, or the 
suspicious dictum of experience may reejuire? The king of Per- 
sia’s subjects too, will arrive at this conclusion without any extra- 
ordinary logical acuteness ; for men are unaccountably expert at 
discovering whatever favours their evil passions. 

Hy viewing virtue and their duty, therefore, through the medium 
of the court, the Persians must of necessity be a depraved, Ijase, 
and immoral nation. They must become such by the mere bent 
and leaning of nature ; for as man is ever })roue to imitation, so 
then most strongly when rank or power invests the idol of his pre- 
ference with a fallacious splendour. Thftir very literature is cast in 
the mould of a tyrannical government. It consists chiefly of 
Hacchic and amorous songs, adulatory pieces, and everlasting pre- 
cepts and maxims of morality; scjisoned, perchance, with well- 
metmtng, but darkly-invested apologue. All these are strongly 
indicative of corrupt and deteriorating morals ; for when the pre- 
dominating features of a nation’s intellect betray its constant ten- 
dency to gross and illiberal pleasures, or to flattery of power; and 
yoked with this is discovered the mask of severe and over-righteous 
manners, we may be sure that in that , country the very core of 
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virtue i$ decayed; and that vice has found it necessary to hide 
itself behind a painted screen of artificial strictness. 

But to come to the more palpable and immediate characteristics 
of the Persian govenunent. It is the most absolute t}Taimy ia 
Asia : for not only does the monarch possess the most unhnuted 
j)ower over the lives and properties of his subjects, his natural 
reason remaining unimpaired ; but this right is supposed to adhere 
to him during life, whether rendered delirious or insane by wine, or 
passion, or disease. His mandate knows no contradiction ; he b 
obeyed to the letter. From history, also, it appears that the Per- 
sian kings in nowise curtail their prer(>gative ; but giving way to 
the fierce current of their passions, cut off during an evening’s de- 
bauch, the wisest and most faithful of their eoimsellors, So wicked 
a practice cannot but deter persons possessing wisdom and foresight 
from seeking U> mingle in the afiairs of government; and few, 
indeed, but slaves, are found in offices inmiediatcly about the per- 
son of the king. His education likewise, disposes him to prefer 
the .society of men of narrow views, and flexible and mean charae- 
ters ; for in his earlier years none approach him l>ut the women and 
eunuchs of the harein, Coming from the trivial converse of tuch 
persons to the management of the affairs of an extensive realm, it 
is matter of no wonder that he should distinguish himself only by 
his caprieiousness and iucoinpctenee to govern. 

Up to the period, alsf), of his accession to the throne, he lives in 
constant disquietude and fear ; and not unfrequently in complete 
ignorance that he is lieir to the crown. This j)()Iicy, so weak and 
unnatural that it is scarcely coiiiprehcnsihW in Europe, is consider- 
ed by tire sovereigns of Persia as a jiicee of high wisdom. But like 
all their other errors, it is the effect of their total incapacity to 
pierce into Uie Hue mysteries of state, among which not tlie least 
is to involve all inward fears and anxieties in a firm show of tran- 
quillity. But as tliev have men in millions at their nod, and con* 
trive by undisguised force to cause them to obey, it enters not into 
their minds, titat .though power may terrify tlie human heart, yet 
does it operate upon it in no other way than danger upon a hedge- 
hog, causing it to close up, and present, fgi iiiq>enetrable veil to the 
iiH|uisitioii of authority. In looking dtnvn, therefore, from thoir 
thrones, tlie kings of IVrsia eamiot fiiil to perceive, in spite of tlieir 
ignorance, that , men walk before them with a lock upon their 
hearts, to w hich uo wisdom they know of can lend the key^ They^ 
must be racked by the mystery of hatred or scoiiTy w'hiefe is coiih 
cealed beneath those uiilifte<l covers of fiesh and blood, which* 
tyranny may sooner aiuiihilate than look under* Tlvb b the seeiet 
of all the fears of tyrants ; they deserve well of no one| and huostfr 
ing not the wishes of any huuian being, fear and distrust alU . 

But were the luiman miod c^acitated to attain by solitary medU. 
tatioii to any considerable proficfency in the difficult art of reigning* 
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oftt its eqxials, iht king of Persia is deprived eVcn of that source of 
ability, until the montent in whieh he is called upon to ait; for 
why shouid he learn what he knows not whether it 'may belong to 
him ever to exercise ? This is one cause why in so Ibng a succes- 
sion of princes, so few have displayed any great (jualitibsj and why 
not one great king has arisen. 8hah Abbas I. was a person of ex- . 
tensive views, and considerable talents; but by no means a pro- 
found politician, or great prince. Ignorance is always selfish ; ho 
was comparatively ignorant. The spring of his calculations Was; ' 
not taken sufficiently far hack : the process was conducted by art’ 
imperfect light, nor did he carry it udth the energy of a legislator 
into the passive region of futurity. The past, we all know, is out' 
of the roach of change ; the present wears the inveterate stamp of 
the past, which can only he effaced by directing upon it the wear- 
ing wheel of time ; but by standing upon the present we may 
command the whole texture and complexion of the ftiturc, and' 
infuse into it the very impulse and bias of our souls. 

We have reason, therefore, to conclude that prince to have 
been ignorant, and of a feeble intellect, who knew not how to 
eiigraft power upon the progress of civilization, but preferred the 
uiicertUin sway of a despotic sceptre, to the more sure dominion of 
principles over the minds and understandings of men. But even 
he was not the pupil of the etimichs and woinen of the harem. 
His youth was piu^sed in the camp, amongst the most experienced 
warriors in the army, observing their cond\ict, and listening to 
their instruction. The uT>rthlcss part of his ])olicy, descending 
more surely than his throne, has influenced the government of' 
Persia even to the present day. But this fact confers no honour 
u|)on his memory ; jiroving only the utter imbecility of his suc- 
cessors, Every thing, howewer, is ineffectual in the hands of ig-’ 
norance. Abbas, by a vigorous administration of his tyranny, and 
by keeping all the forces of the kingdom in constant action, maift^ 
tained the <lignity of Persia, ' holding licr tributaries and enefrtieA' 
in awe, and increasing her internal resources. His army towttrdi^’ 
the end of his reign amounted to ujnvards of one hundred and' 
twenty thousand men ; although he had considerably wCakerted 
the CoUrtches, who, up to his time, had been accustomed to'fhem 
the main strength of the erttpire. But these Courtches (1^ 
more formidable to the Persian kings than the Janl«$aries haVrt 
ever been to the Sultans of Constantinople,) were of a disposltidrt'j 
as far as their iM>tifms gave them' light, to favour iiidependenefe' 
and fi^eilom, ahd had often chmiged the fete of the empire; It 
was the feVourite! policy of the monaVchs, as Iras liefore been said^' 
to tUminl^h and dispefee tliem. The tmbps wl\ieh virere fatm^d of 
(leorgiansy Iberians, See. were not, however; equal to the preser^- 
tion'ofthe tranquillity of the state. The powerful tributaries ebn^ 
tained within the precincts of the kingdom, eager at all thnds: to*. 
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shake oflf the yoke, were ready, as so many brands, to kindle rebel- 
lion; and their existence being unavoidable, pretenders to the 
throne were multiplied at every change, and became the 8ee<ls of 
future mutations. As, therefore, the other troops were found to 
be insudicient to answer the ends of government, the small rem- 
i)ant of the Courtches, which had been spared by the court, was 
kept on foot ; and, while its individual force was weakened by di- 
vision, was suffered to blend with, and increase the military strength 
of the realm. When the immediate calls of war, however, no 
longer kept them in continual action, the various portions of the 
king’s army that were scattered over the empire crumbled to de- 
cay ; and this so rapidly, that in IGbb, when Abbas II. ordered a 
l^eneral review, the same men and horses were piissed ten or twelve 
tnnes before the monarch by his ministers, in order that he might 
not discover their ])erfidious neglect, and the lamentable insignift- 
cauce of his power. Yet, notwithstanding that he did perceive the 
stratagem, there followed no Uisting reform. 

But the life and manners of those soldiers who arc in constant 
pay, demonstrate more forcibly than any thing the weakness of the 
Persian monarchy. During time of peace these troo})R are imdcr 
arms but two davss in the year, when they are reviewed the 
generals; but for the rest of tlie year they pay no manner of 
attention to military affairs. Their pay, nevertheless, is constant 
Jmd regular, and, what is worse, hereditary, always descending 
in the same family, (unless discontinued for some signal offence,) 
without inteiTuptiou. With part of this pay they bribe the mili- 
tary commissaries, who for this consideration suffer them to live 
iu whatever manner they please. Thus the real strength of the 
country is absolutely nothing in proportion Ui its extent. In 
order likewise to keep the peoj)le in a state of unsocial disunion, 
Ablxis the First had recourse to those vast transplantations of 
tribes and nations so famous in anticiuity, which bringing together 
crowds of uuconnected individuals, differing in manners, modes, 
and religion, keep, them nevertheless, Ijy their mutual prejudices, 
iu eternal distrust of each other, and tlms destroy the seeds of 
conspiracies and rebellions ; for men who do not move as it were 
upon the same plane of opinion, seldom come into each other’s 
views, or coalesce heartily in any single design. The branches of 
their differences shoot into each other, close up the common path, 
shut out the distinct perception of the end, and thus induce 
doubt, closeness, diversity of resolution, and indisposition to act. 
But while these forced migrations strengthened despotic power, 
they tended considerably to weaken the forces of the nation, and 
to retard the progress of civilisation and improvement ; for what- 
ever keeps men apart, preventing their energies to move in one 
common channel, is essentially opposed i6 their interests as a 
people. 
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The absence of e\^ery principle of utility also has been at all 
times a great cause of weakness in the Persian goVewiment ; foi 
whatever state neglects to awaken in its favour man^s secret in« 
8 tinct> leading towards happiness and conservation, thereby ex- 
tracts hrom his actions that spirit of enthusiasni, which sometimes 
renders him indefatigable and invincible, and at all times Causes 
him to ally the interests of his governors with his own* 

Another povyerful cause of the instability of this throne, is the 
opinion entertained by the Persians concerning the basis of sove- 
reignty. They do not, like the 'Purks, imagine that their prince 
is directly commissioned by heaven to reign over them 5 on tho 
contrary) it is their opinion that he exercises in reality a species 
of usurped power, in the absence of the twelfth Imam, who dis- 
appeared suddenly in the 296th year of tlie Hegira, (a. d. 918.) 
This Imam, whom they by no means suppose to be dead, is ex- 
jiected in the fujness of time to return to his government ; when 
the reigning monarch, under peril of being stoned to death, 
will be obliged to deliver up the sovereignty to him. This may 
possibly be the concealed germ of all the revolutions of Persia. 

Neither is religion, which gives durability to so many states, the 
true ally of this most mutable despotism 5 for Abbas, who seems 
to have been the natural enemy of every thing like stability and 
iiulepcndcnce in his subjects, struck at the clergy with much the 
same malignity as at the Courtches. Hut even from the time of thd 
Arabian ciiliphs no sovereign of Persia has ever been considered as Bt 
the head of its religion. This is another fertile source of rebellion. 
The representative, or successor of the Imams, is required by tra- 
tlitioii to be of pure manners, and most ])erfect knowledge in the 
Mohammedan law or religion ; but as it seldom occurs that the 
Persian kings have very strong pretensions to all this purity and 
knowledge, a constant path is left open by which the royal autho- 
rity may be invaded. It was under this pretext that Sheikh Sefi, 
in the fourteenth century, began the subversion of the power of 
the Persian monarchs, which was completed by his descendant 
Ismaiil.* 

The only method of securing their tenure on this side, would he 
to let in the light of knowledge upon the minds of the people. 
Put with this knowledge a certain portion of freedom also would 
be necessary ; with this freedom, new maxims of policy j with 
these new maxims, a higher and more enlarged education of the 


* The following gnecdotc of tliis prince is cliaracteristic :— ** On rapporte, qu* 
re prince ayant fait creuser uue tre* grande fosse, y laissa tomber exprds son 

‘-oulier, «t qu'auMiitAt il y eut un grand nombre dc scs devoiis qui se Jetterent k 
corps perdu dans la fosse pour Ten rotirer. Ismael voyant tons ces mis^rablea 
abuses qui f>taient d^‘ja ^ dqiiii enterr6s, fit ren^erser toute la terre qui 4toit 
relev^e sur les bords de U fotse, HX 1«9 fit tvus accftbkf Ct COtSYSlir SU 
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pfinec— ‘in sliort, a complete revolution in government, laws, and 
morals. It is to be feared that the notions of a l^ig of Persia are 
not liberal enough to understand that this would be an advantage 
to him. He is commonly the slave of his minister ; he has no 
judicious counsellors, who might induce into his nature a reverence 
for justice, or even the necessary management of human nature, 
indispensable in a well-compacted tyranny. His sole raito of 
govertiing is brute force; when that fails, he submits to his 
destiny, and suffers his power to pass away like a shadow. In 
1722, when Mahmood besieged the king in Ispahaun, the latter 
permitted every thing to be conducted by the discretion of his 
generals ; and when the starving populace entreated leave to sally 
forth against their enemies, the best measure his policy suggested 
wets to fire upon them. 

Tills base system of tyranny (if anything so simply bad can be 
called a system) has produced so excessive a degradation in the 
minds of the people of Persia, that they scorn being considered 
subjects, and delight only in the name of slaves. Notwithstanding 
this, the preference of this term must not be understood as evincing 
a sincere preference of slavery itself. It is the effect of tjie sove- 
reign’s policy, who confining the word subject to the meanest pea- 
santry, to beggars, and the extreme dregs of the populace, has 
conferred upon the great personages in office, the generals of the 
army, the bosom favourites of the prince, upon every person, in 
short, who holds either place or honour under the government, the 
distinguishing epithet of slave. 

Thus the cupidity and vanity of the people lead them to glory in 
an appellation so opprobrious in the eyes of undebased man. They 
are not aware how efficacious are words in lowering or heightening 
the tone of moral feeling and silent self-respect of the heart : they 
know themselves to be slaves, and therefore look upon the name 
as nothing. But they are deceived ; for, as long as a people shift 
off the name, however abject may be the reality of their servitude, 
all hope has not passed away from them ; it is ii standing acknow- 
ledgment of the government that their birthright, their thac and 
natural inheritance, is liberty ; and, whenever authorizbd by .the 
posture of affairs, they may, under the very sanction of their 
government, extend their rights and privileges as far as they 
please. The road is always left open, inviting the foot df inno- 
vation. But close tJus, and night steals upon their prospects; 
they become ignorant, and mean, and hopeless— the natural prey 
of caprice and despotism. 
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SVSTEM OF education ADAPTED TO INDIA. 

On the Hazelwood Sptem of Education, and the Advantages which 
would arise to Great Britain from introducing into the Schools 
now establishing in India. 

Education has two principal objects — ^the increase of the felicity 
of private life, and the promotion of the interests of the state. Of 
these two, when they cannot be obtained by the same means, the 
former is to be preferred ; for that government, whose interest is 
incousist^pt with the felicity of its subjects, is essentially bad. But 
a perfect education unites these interests. It forms individuals for 
falling naturally into the march of affairs, and for carrying .with 
them a disposition and tendency to elevate whatever they en^e 
in. This might be made apparent by numerous examples from 
history ; but is in itself a truth so easily reached by simple reason- 
ing, that anything more would induce embarrassment rather than 
demonstration. Not that, in fjict, perfection, or anything near it, 
has ever been attained in the art of directing the growth of the 
mind ; for it is but too plain that its principles yet lie scattered 
abroad upon the surface of })hilosophy, as if in reality they were 
kept asunder by some secret repugnance or antipathy. 

The greater part of those who have given their thoughts on this 
subject to the world, have had some distinct aim, lying wide of the 
common interests of society ; either as intending no more than the 
training of the understanding for the track of some particular pro- 
fession, or from being themselves under the undue influence of a 
few tyrannical ideas. 

The theory of education, however, should be the theory of go- 
vernment in miniature ; expanding its principles as the pupil ap- 
proaches manhood, to meet the rude shocks and wearin^j^pperations 
of life. Its , chief difficulty lies in investing abstract principles with 
habits and preferences, whicli are their bod^ and distinctive badges ; 
in ipving to involuntary re^eiwe and submission the tone of a cheer- 
ful acquiescence in the irresistible fthce and sway of things. This 
is of much more importance than introducing an endless mixed 
masa.pf ideas into the mind, inasmuch as wisdom is more rare and 
<lesiraW[e than knowledge. 

Aipopgithp Greeks, even niorc distinguished for wisdom than 
for science, this was the prevailing creed. Theii legislative studies 
gave birth to it. Their keen, discriminating char^ter nounshed 
aiid gave it permanence and effect. Their victories and virtues 
were the triumphs of education ; their vices were evidences that 
even amongst them it was not without its flaws and imperfections, 
Aristotle observes, that education must vary in every country ac- 
cording to the nature and character of its government ^ and . adds. 
Orient, HeraUi Vet, 1. 2 M 
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that if it be not so varied, nothin^r is more certain than that it 
will cliang;c* the constitution of the state. 

In modern times, how’ever, a species of education has been in- 
vented, which, like an universal language, may be harmlessly used 
in all countries. It has nothing to do with principles. It leaves 
every mhn to the sway of those wdiich chance may infuse into him. 
It deals in wholesale knowledge and accomplishments alone. Its 
tolemting spirit is, however, its only good (Quality ; aitd that arises 
not so much from good-will as from indifference to all men and 
their ways- It is an unproductive and dead art of piling up ideas 
in the brain, like bales of merchandise. 

By itie 'id)sence of a domestic and all-pervading religton, the an- 
cients were left much more than we are at the mercy of their sys- 
tems and, instructors. It behoved them, therefore, to infuse as 
much perfection and wisdom as possible into the character of 
these I and we hud in fact that tliey possessed the art of reducing 
notions into practice, and of mingling the whole essence of learn- 
ing with the excited energy of the soul. Politics and morals were 
their all) and in these they reached a degree of knowjedge, a 
habit of penetrating to the core of things, of making actions the 
corollaries of principles ; a perfection, in slmrt, which we must not 
hoM for, and certainly shall not find in any modern ^ or countr\\ 

But this does not, by any means, arise from our incapacity, but 
from our opinions and neglect, Wc fancy that pure princi^es of 
retigion must do all that is to be done ; while it should be our busi- 
ness to elevate the heart and mind, to make them fit receptacles 
lor those principles. This may be the chief aim of that part of 
education which regards private felicity ; but the state demands a 
large portion of man ; and to enable him effectually to answer its 
demands, is to impress the whole theory of his duties upon his 
at the same time that the habit of cheerfriDy fulfilling them 
is nourished. 

The ,i|ttatities necessary for the discharge of these duties arc, in 
a free state, the companions of private virtues, and are built upon 
the most extensive knowledge^^of the original elements, and pro- 
|;)^ve growth, and actual d^ee of peifection, of soeiet}\ To 
metwe the force of these qu^ities, to communicate to th^ a 
broader basis, is to impel forward the medium upon which they act 
towards more exquisite perfection. By adding to the usual quan- 
tity oi(,poV^r» you impel the bdl beyond its accusto^ped n>^k. 
To .eduction, will inevitably induce amendments in soei^', 
in in government^ y for^ were an earthquake to thrust up- 
wvdM the foundations of a great city, k is plain thjrt its domes nnd 
{Mdaces wbidd gain a greater devation. 

^t, ahhougb men are not perfectly ^;reed on this point, it is 
wiVkMnt toim touched it bricifty ; we come novriK) the 
emsdemtion of the Hazelwood System of EdocatiOA) nnd Hie |m)- 
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priety of intto^ucing it into India. In order that our readers may 
the more perfectJj^lcomprcheud the tlieory, we insert the outHoe of 
it as given by the founder of the. establishment himself,* 

A schoolmaster^ being a governor as well as a teacher, we must consider 
the boys both as a community and as a body of pupils. 

The principle of our government is to leave, as much as possible, all power 
in the hands of the boys themselves : to this end we permit them to eW a 
Committee, which enacts the laws of the school, subject however, to the veto 
of the Head Master. We have also Courts of Justice for the trial of both 
civil and criminal causes, and a vigorous police for the preservation of order. 

Our rewawls consist of a few prizes, given at the end of each half year, to 
those whose exertions have obtained for them the highest rank in thesehoof ; 
and certain marks, which are gained from time to time by exertions of talent 
and industry. These marks are of two kinds : the most valuable, oJled 
premial marks, will purchase liolidays ; the odiers are received in liquidation 
of forfeits. Our punishments are fine and imprisonment. Impositions, 
public disgrace, and corporal pain, have been for some years discarded 
among us. 

To obtain rank is an object of great ambition among the boys; with US it 
IS entirely dependent on the state of ilicir acquirements ; aiid our arrange- 
nieuts according to excellence are so frequent, that no one is safe, without 
constant exertion, from losing his place. 

The boys learn almost every branch of study in classes, that the Master 
may havo lime for copious explanations ; it being an object of great anaiety 
wiih us, that the pupil should be led to reason upon all his operations. 

Economy of time is a matter of importance with us ; we look upon all re- 
straint as an evil, and, to young persons, a very serious evil ; we are, there- 
fore, constantly in search of means for ensuring the effective employment 
of every minute which is spent in the school-room, that the boys may have 
ample time for exercise in the open air. The middle ^Jtaio between work 
aim play is extremely unfavourable to Uie habits of the pupil ; wc have suc- 
ceeded, by great attention to order and regularity, in reducing it almost to 
nothing. Wc avoid much confusibn by accustoming the boys to march, 
which they do with great precision, headed by a band of young performen 
from their own body. 

The most striking feature in this plan of instruction is the active 
character assumed by the Ijoys in the government of the school. 
Framing their own laws, and bearing likewise the whole burden of 
their execution, they are interested in communicatirig to them a 
character of equity, simplicity, and clearness, w’hich may ensiWe 
their own well-being, by their easy and rapid operation. By^ the 
same means they are led to make'iome serious inijuiry into the 
nature of laws in general ; into the frame and original cifctiio- 
stances of our nature which first gave rise to them ; into a ^oihpa* 
rison of prevailing institutions with their first archetypes as they 
exist in the mind. It lends to education also a mori eJlmW aila 
less severe air 5 a feature of business and reality, Instead Of that 
mystery and lisUcssness which used too frequently to pervade it. 

The first wish of the institutor of this system s^ms^ therefon^, ta 

• Pltw* Ibr the <iovenm>ent«ii4 liberal Ifiatrucdeq of * 

dmwa O'Oiu exp^eacc* J^adon ; printed fwr G. and W. 0 . WnUtaker, loz2. 
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to infuse into the pupil the power of governing himself, and, 
together with that power, to impart a genuine love of knowledge, 
and the capacity for acquiring it. This includes the whole art of 
education. 

The manner in which this end is attempted to be reached, 
though it should not ultimately succeed to the desired extent, is 
highly calculated, notwithstanding, to sharpen and expand the 
mind. For, not to dwell upon the fact of their enacting their 
own laws, the mere circumstance of being sul)jectcd, like little citi- 
zens, to a code peculiar to themselves, could not fail to raise a 
desire of excellence in their breasts, — the mind passing easily from 
the consciousness of peculiarity to a belief of superiority, and such 
a l)elief necessarily giving birth to extraordinary exertions in order 
to maintain it. Hut when to this is added the practice of pleading 
and judging their own causes among themselves, a source of elo- 
ciucnce, a habit of discrimination, of grave and circumspect bear- 
ing, of emulation, in short, of enlarged humanity, is created, 
whk‘h never could have been e(|ualled by the method of the old 
rhetoricians. 

To persons examining the matter carelessly, remote and exempt 
from the operation of these laws, they may appear trivial, and ex- 
posed to some degree of ridicule ; but neither children nor men 
ever esteem those things trivial which are competent to affect their 
W'cll-being, or pleasures, or the exercise of their personal abilities 
for any length of time. Hut there arc men, who at the bottom of 
their hearts despise also the laws of every country hut their own, 
and more especially those (»f the ancient democracies. For viewing 
them through the cold medium of distance or time, and from be- 
hind the encircling pales of other halnts, manners, and modes of 
thinking, they appear to them as the efforts of immature minds, as 
the fluctuating tapproaches tow'ards jjcrfection of persrjiis unen- 
dowed with our high legislative capacities. Innovations in the art 
of education, on the other hand, u])pear to them as attempted im- 
provements of what is already perfect ; or its wilful deviations for 
the worse, from the good old ways of our aiieestoi's. 

it is very true that our aucesliors seem to have excelled us in 
carrying genius to its goal ; but it was simply through tlieir going 
to woflt with more earnestness, and attempting fewer things than 
we do ; aiKl not from any advantages they had over us in the me- 
thod of education. We wish to create sciolists, and only dissipate 
our energies to a fine mist of learning, which easily floats, over the 
face of things os it is driven by tl^ breath of fashion., Tlie Hazel- 
wopd sYsfeio has a co^nmeudable tendency to attach youth to its 
particular preferences ; ami were this its only excellence, k would 
possess one important advantage over every other, systetn with 
width we are acquainted. 

Whatever end this system mms (dsD| it endeavours to reach 
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with the lea$t pcJssible pain to the pupil. It does not admit of 
corporal punishment, nor of increased tasks, which only decade 
the mind, and harden it against the delights of ' study. On the 
contrary, it is a system of encouragement and cheerfulness, appeal- 
ing, in a very pure manner, to our love of rank arid distinction, 
llic minds of the pupils are constantly kept in a ‘state of pleasing 
excitement and watchfulness, looking out for now honours, and 
taking care not to lose those already in their possession. 

The school consists of about seventy buys,* who are arranged into classes 
for each department of study, according to their proficiency m tltat depart- 
ment. Thus, a boy, who stands in the highest class of Latinists, may Dc in 
the second of Arithmeticians, and so on. 

The studies pursued in classes are orthography, geography, parsing, short- 
hand, the mathematics (commencing with common arithmetic, and including 
mensuration, trigonomelry, geometry, and algebra,) French, Latin, and 
(ireck. 

71iis studying in clitsscs facilitates, in a surprising manner, the 
acejuisition of knowledge. There is ample time for explanation ; 
and the teacher not being hurried, proceeds with comfort and good 
temper through Ins duty. The boys stand round him in a circle, 
and, if the business be arithmetic, 

The operation is chalked upon a large black board, in the same manner as 
it is usually written upon a slate, except that the calculalions are performed 
aloud, the teacher merely writing the figures as they an* named by the bo}s. 
Ibil much time is emploutl by the teacher and his class in entering into a 
complete investigation ul’thc problem to be solvcil. 

But the best illustration of this method, perhaps, may ))e the 
mode ill which they carry on analytical construiug. 

The busimss commences by one of the pupils reading the sentence to be 
construed, (if more than one pupil ofler to read the seulcncc or to p<'rrorni 
any other part of the exercise, the preference is given to that candidate who 
stands lowest in the class ;) the personal verb ot the sentence is next ascer- 
tained ; if there be more than one they ale all named; the. ihemo and 
fication arc then discovered by means of the grammar and dictionary. 'jThis 
operation is repeated upon the other words of the sentence, according to the 
order in which they occur in the b^rigimil ; immediately after a preposition, 
however, is taken the >vord which ok governs; the pupils then attempt to re- 
peat the signification of the words without recurving to the grammar and 
dictionary. If this attempt fail, recourse having been made as occa,siou may 
require, it is repeated until successful ; the sentence is next construed, and if 
in performing tnis the class require any assistance from the Master, the ope- 
ration is repeated until his aid is no longer necessary. Perhaps tliis exercise 
may be bgH illMi»tratcd by example ; we >viU huppose the ckfas.lo commence 
With ihe k^htence, " Sacent suh arkrrt pinna The passage havinghcfu^read, 

a piiprf nbmes « Jwene* as the Verb ; allcr which the boys, each sjHjakmg as 
otien as>he is able, but always waitlug fot the Master's Unproballon dr efisap- 
probation of tliat which was last said, thus proceeds Jacent like momkt — 

Motvtnf from mmiih-Juccnt from jaceo^J^KeOf tO advifc — 

Jacvitijhty lie— Sub, under— kuh is a prcpos’iti9p,''p-“^xampie;W^t fWc it 

— — : — ~r:r^ rr^ — 

> ’ ’ ‘ ' * NoW tecreksed io abotiV one hondfied. 
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governs It governs the accusative or ablative.’^— “ Find an accusative or 
aWativc.”— “ Arbors is an ablative—ilriorc like ptrr€nte--~Farente from parent 
tu*-^Arbore from arboris,'^^*'* Consult the dictionary .” — ^^Arborit from urb^ 
—Arbotf a trceSub nhore^ under a tree — Fma like regw — Regt^ from rcg- 
num-^Foma from pomum — Fomumt an apple — Regna, kingdomt — Fma, 
applet,^* The class now repeats — “ Jncenlf they iier^Sub arbore^ under the tree 
— PoiNtf, apples.** Having accomplished this withoiit any assistance, it pro- 
ceeds to ouiistnie, Fotna^ the apples — Jacent^ lie— Sub urboret under the tree.** 

It is obvious that, in pciitbrmmg this exercise, Jacent might have been com< 
pared to regent or ament — Arlme to faciet fetice, &c. — ronia to muea^ opera, 
kc. This would have occasioned some variation in the method of proceeding. 
Thus, if a pupil had compared Jacent to amenl, the class would have thus con- 
tinued J— ** Ament from ame — Jacent from No such word inthedic- 

tionaryi’’---Thcicfore Jacent is not like ament. 

To follow this up by what little we have to say on the method 
of 'te^hlng langujigcs : — the Hazelwood system approximates as 
nearly as possible to the manner of nature. Those things which 
cajl be brought under the cognizance of the senses^ either actually 
or by representation, such as annom*, weapons, dresses, are pro- 
vided and brought into play in dramatic representations. The 
peculiarities and individualities (if we may venture the expression,) 
of a language appear nowhere so conspicuously Jis in its dralna. 
There the business of life is imitated most nearly ; the familiar ob- 
jects about wliich domestic language is conversant, arc constantly 
passing before the eyej the rich streams of the passions are let 
loose upon tlie scene; and adequately to express all these, lan- 
gujige must search her coffers roimd,’* and muster Uie whole 
body of her forces. Carefully to represent a play, therefore, must 
he to pour an overflowing stream into the channel of inemoiy, in- 
stead of cheating it with the meagre drippings of a cold routine of 
lessons only. 

Besides the acting of plays, the institutor recommends to 
teachers of the classics to supply themselves with ancient maps and 
plans, afld with plates or drawings of ships, temples, houses, altars, 
domestic and sacred utensils, robes, and of every object of wl^icn 
the^ are likely to read. A classical garden, he adds, or a collec-* 
tion of pliints alid shrubs mentioned by the poets, would be a de- 
sirable accession to a school ; nor wbuld a collection of models of 
ancient wwlike macliinery be less useful. 

Rank is endeavoured to he made of os much importance as pos- 
sible in the school^ and is conferred in proportion to mental mid 
moral (^Jtcellehce. 

In determining this rank the criterion for oi^e week is Greek, a# 
far down the school as it is taught, some other study being ^uh-' 

^ W, gwtaias uipd^ for Uie awn^roua in wblch; noups ef 

tne third ^cleiision form their geuiti\es, it is obviously expedient thnt the young 
student Hltould twiec the infl^xtottx of such nount to their’ genitives^ licfor^ he 
nttc^ipt to limcov^ their themes :dn the saiae maanef, it is proper to traeo 
certain inflexions of verbs first to the preterite. 
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btituted ill its stead for those who do not ieam that 

Ijfttiii determines the order for aiiotlier week; Geometry for a 

third; and so forth. 

As no rank is seeiired to its possessor for more than one week, 
without corresponding improvement, a constant spur to exertion is 
maintained; and tlie fretjuent examinations and promotions for 
propriety of manners and general good conduct, cannot be of kss 
efficacy in preserving the morals of the vouths, , 

A weekly register is made of the rank of each boy, and. at 
end of the half-year the prizes are awarded, in the order of their 
value, to those boys whose aggregate rank is found to be llie 
highest , 

In order still more strongly to excite emulation, and make wc- 
ce.ss pleasing, according to their rank they take precedence of each 
otlier at their meals, and in delivering their exercises to the teachers 
for examination. The boys of superior rank, likewise, acc|uire 
most influence in the committees, and consequently are gratified 
with a greater exertion of power. 

Tlie rewards conferred consist chiefly of certain counters, w^hich 
the boys obtain by their superiority in their classes, for voluntary 
labour, A’c. Short imprisonment, and the forfeiture of these coun- 
ters, constitute the punishments of tlic guilty or negligent. 'Fhe 
former is rarely resorted to. The greater portion of the wealth of 
the hoys is oljtaincd for exercises composed voluntarily during play 
hours. Excellence, in almost any study to which they miiy apply 
themselves, is rewarded by these marks; and as they are after- 
wards received in liquidation of fines, and the premia!, or higher 
kind, even for the purchase of holidiiy, it is easy to imagine the 
ardour with which they are sought to be acquired by the hoys. 
As the choice of the kind of study is left entirely to the pupils 
themselves, it is a powerful means of determining their tast^ and 
genius. 

In order that every moment of time the hoys are in the school 
may be advantageously employed, everj* thing is performed at lis 
appointed hour with tlic utiiujst punctuality. For the purpose of 
marking with precision the time of being in the school-room, of 
Uie classes assembling, of going to their meals, &c. the monitor 
rings a liell at stated periods. If he should do this too sooii or too 
late, he pays a considerable fine. Some idea of tlie arduous natorc 
of his ,^ce may ))e formed from the fact of his being obliged to 
ripjr tlie Wl more than 240 tim^ in the week. 

Achordmg to the suggestion of Milton, music has been intro- 
duced into the establishment. Hie boys assemble in their classes, 
proceed; to;the ploces where they are taught, as weii asrutkn^h’tp 
bed, and to their meals, always accompani^ by music. 'The hand 
is formed from among the pupils. The boys rise at six o’clock in 
the monilng, and go to bed at eight. 
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The pupils have abundant exercise. Fcnyhesides the usual me- 
thods allowed at other schools, they have a frynmastic society ; 
they build little edifices for the reception of tools, &c. ; they learn 
to swim in a large place constructed for the purpose 5 and they 
practise land-surveying, which necessarily leads them out into the 
fields, and employs them usefully, while contributing greatly to 
their health. 

Our account of this system would run to too great a length, 
were we to enter into all the details of its practice. It may be 
sufficient to state, that the whole bears the stamp of benevolence, 
and profound knowledge of the nature of the human mind. Its 
author is aware how much depends on the administration of prin- 
ciples, and lie has been as strongly bent upon perfecting the me- 
chahieal os the theoretical part. His conclusions are the result of 
a long experience of the practicability of his plans,* and he has 
pursued his researches with a degree of patience and equanimity 
which nothing but an unfeigned veneration for the majesty of 
youth” could have given birth to and supported. 

At the conclusion of the volume from which we extract our 
information, is a chapter on the old ijuestion, whether the pre- 
ference be to he given to public or private education. 

However anti4|uatcd the theme, this is the most important ques- 
tion of all. It is remarked by Helvctius, and the most extensive 
examination of the history and nature of mankind (‘onfirms the 
remark, that in whatever country private education is generally 
encouraged, lilierty is sure to be sooner or later dcstioyed. We 
iiave somewhere also read, that jirivate education renders men 
more moral, and less virUiom ; and this makes for the truth of what 
Helvetius advances. I'^ir morals are the substitute of virtue, and 
are weak, retiring, selfish, and contemptuous ; whereas virtue, which 
may exist in a less confined habit, is active, communicative, sym- 
pathetic, productive, and therefore fitted to he the informing prin- 
ciple of'a fi^c state. Wore there nothing more to he said in favour 
of public educ.ition, this consideration alone would be sufficient to 
place it infinitely hefiue the other. ,| 

But the founder of the Hazelvvtmd system, Mr, Hill, lias othCr 
arguments in favour of public education, which to us appear to be 
unanswerable ; among w’liich one of the most striking is, that it is 
a wlicrcas the other is rather to he accounted an 

Now the result of discoveries and improvements in tlie scioiicgs, k 
is w^ll known, is as so much added to the elevation of an edifice, 
which remains ])art of the building when the architect has ceased 
to be; and otlier persons, possessing neither the knowledge nov 
skill of him who made the addition, may mount neverthelm .this 


* This system has been tii the Has^vrood Establhhmtnt near Bir- 

mingham fur many years past, h itU increased and iacreasiiiff snems* 
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additional height, and enjoy the utmost extent of the prospect. 
Iirthe arts this is not practicable. Every man must rear his own 
edifice. It is true the principles, which are as the materials, have 
been brought together 3 but this, from the very nature of things, is 
all that is possible, since it is a matter of individual exertion ; anti 
in proportion as excellence in art is more difficult than in science, 
so is it more honourable and rare. Few teachers, however^ pos- 
sess the enthusiasm of artists: the prejudices of society, fostered- 
by the spirit of all monarchical governments, the injudicious inter- 
ference of parents, the nature of the employment itself, tend . to 
dissipate and repress it. It is advisable to leave as little as pos- 
sible depending on the capacity of the teacher ; every thing sliould 
be made to spring from the system, and be brought down to the 
competence of ordinary minds. It is thus things shape their 
course in society. The lawgiver is accounted the first itmong 
men ; but the expounder of laws is not necessarily anything ex- 
traordinary. 

But to come more immediately to the question. Helvetius 
enumerates five advantages which public education has over 
private : the salubrity of the place where youth receive their in- 
struction; the rigour of the discipline the emulation it inspires; 
the superior discernment of the teachers ; and, lastly, firmness! 

To these Mr. Hill has added others of equal importance. In 
the first place the boy is inoij free, especially in the Hazelwood 
establishment, to select those studies which are most congenial to 
his mind ; he has the advantage of the instruction addressed to 
otlier boys, and of hearing the elements of his ac([uisitions re- 
peatedly recalled to his mind; he is not, through a mistaken 
opinion of his genius, pressed beyond the extent of his ;)owers j 
he is more happily associated with his equals, and in consequence 
has more of that kind of independence which is necessary for the 
enjoyment of life. We add, he has opportunity for forming thoso 
friendships and attachments, for w'hich, should he lose thorn, Ite 
will find no compensation or equivalent in the whole conqias* of 
human things. 

We have now plited before our readers the principal featured 
of this system of edliliution ; it remains for us to s)>euk of some 
of the advantages which Great Britain might reap by its intro- 
duction into the schools now establishing iii India, and particularly 
among the Indo-British inhabitants of that country. This nu- 
merous race is gradually forming an important )X)rtiou of tlie 


* La regie n*est Jnitiais aussi exoctcmei^t obicrv6e danx la mniion patern^lle 
qiift4ans use maisaa d'inilruction publique; Tout dans ua college est loatnia d 
I'heure. L’horloge y commande aux maltres, aux doinesoqucs ; elle y fixe la 
dur^e des repas, des Etudes, rt des r^cr^atioiiK ; Thorlugc y inaMitieiit Tordre. 
Sam ordre* point d’^ude$ auivies. L'urdre ulonge let jours j Ic d^surdra Ics 
wccourcit."— Xk sect. 10, c, 3. 

Or'mt.Hirayjol.U 2N 
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population of Indian and, from the nature of things, mutt be 
more open than the aborl^nes to the influence of chilization and 
improvement. And if it be desirable that the English nation 
should ever become extensive, and take root as a people in the 
East, it is of the highest moment tliat the improvement of this 
race should be cultivated with care, as most certainly it is the only 
means through which this great object could be effected. With a 
natural predilection for European manners, they unite the habitudes 
of the climate, and a strong attachment to the country of • their 
birth ; and by having their own intellectual powers raised by the 
accession of knowledge, might be made the conductors of the 
whole force of science, laws, and literature into the bosom of 
India. They are the point of connexion between us and the 
Hindoos; the natural leaven, which, if properly prepared and 
scattered through the mass of the population, would ferment the 
whole into an active and virtuous society. 

But there arc ])crsons, it seems, even in this age, who imagine 
that an empire founded upon ignorance is of a nature to be more 
lasting and produdicc to the governors , (which is no small mat- 
ter,) than one taking rise from enlightened and cheerful obedience. 
They confine their views, of course, entirely to the ruling party j 
not thinking the subjects of government of consequence enough to 
awaken their sympathy. There always have been persons of this 
description ; and those who look carefully into human nature will 
perceive that there always must he. Tliey are such as the neces- 
sities of their rank have forced upon the ac(|uirenient of some little 
knowledge, have driven to hide the nakedness of their under- 
standings with the fig-leaves of other men’s conceptions. But 
ideas, in passing into their minds, have not been molten down by 
any fire of genius, so as to form one whole with their other 
notions, but through a strong antipathy keeping aloof, and re- 
fusing to mingle vvitli such base matter, have at length forced their 
way Cut, confounded with, mutilated, and disgraced by their vile 
companjdiis. 

This Is the secret cause of what little rea.*?o^i and understanding 
these people seem to possess. But it is in no ^nsc their own, nor 
has it any kindred to their minds ; and were they not numerous, 
and thrust by a kind of fatality into oflicc and power, it" would be 
B nroceeding of little wisdom to confute, or even to render them 
ridiculous. 

But to proceed. Knowledge is tjic only permanwit of 

* I). ** l•ou^quni (bin* cHt-il Jc? pays o\l Ton proscrit la liWrl^ de la preise, eti 
d? penMr ? 

R. M-T'ci/ /cict/ejnm( t'cler 
•w/asf , duper hm peup/e pCun peunle Dms toule grande it 

est ttnthuri t/tfi inehetsit h la miser* pubtique. Ceux-lii stuli tUent amx eiUtpetiM It 
UraU^ami'ar temv rmpaimtesdes maihenrs autywis ms tnamiUssInM 

rr;»w,’»^HEUi:Tics, Tifftffftnif, sect. 10. 
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empirei it Is the only thing that can communicate rohustnesi^ and 
the necessary sap and covering to the roots of power. A free state 
must rest in great measure upon a geiteral knowledge of "politics 
and laws ; for without this knowledge it is impossiUe for nten to 
judge correctly whether they be free or not ; and mistaking through 
ignorance the wise restraint of a free constitution, for the op- 
pression of despotism, they may be driven into rebellion without 
any criminal design, seeing that they do not understand the extent 
of their rights; seeing that their government has neglected to 
make it known to them. Therefore, must just power rest upon 
knowledge — and no power is safe from the charge of tyranny that 
is exercised over ignorance. For if it be just in itself, who shall 
assure the people that it is so ? They know not the necessary dis- 
tinctions. They cannot distinguish between an exertion of lawful 
})owcr and an act of despotism. It is as much the fault of the 
government, therefore, if they arc dissatisfied without reason, as if 
they had reason to be dissatisfied. It should have taught them 
better : it should have looked to their education. 

The high and useful knowledge of which we are s})eaking might 
he planted at little expense in India, by introducing into that 
country the Hazelwood system of education. The simple govern-* 
ment of the school would be a better lesson in the science of legis- 
lation to the natives, than all the experience they have gained by 
feeling the operation of our laws upon their happiness. They 
might there see in miniature how conducive to our well-being i$ 
tlie obedience wc pay to wise laws, lliey might see that sub- 
jection to principles is not slavery' ; and that as nature and destiny 
have decreed that we must submit to these, human wisdom can 
only exert itself in choosing the best and most dignified. 

From putting this plan in practice among the ludo-Britoni, it 
would find its way of itself among the other inhabitants; for mild- 
ness and freedom have natural charms for the human under- 
stfinding. They would sec that, in spite of other appearances, we 
bad some wish to make them partakers of our higher blessings : 
and that there were methods within the range of possibility, pr 
governing enlightened men by little more than the sway of prin- 
ciples. lliis conviction could not fail of being beneficial to Us 
and this (if we must constantly refer every* thing to our own ad- 
vantage) should have no little weight with us. 

But in reality the race of which wc arc sjieaking have stronger 
claims than those on our compassion or policy : they have claims 
upon our justice, the denial or neglect of which must affect our 
character as a nation. They are nothing more than shoots or 
scions of the British tree, and demand their proper culture, 
though transplanted to a foreign soil. Instead, therefore, of their 
being left o^n to the vices of ignorance and supen>tition, it is the 
duty of the Indian government to see to the development and full 
employment of their minds. 
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It would be an ewy cxpcrinjent to t^ tbc eflfefct Of the Hmlwvod 
system in one school 4 Mcutta. This, Meed* would bte the only 
-way of carrying convjctioy to the mihd^ of the projudicckl and half- 
thinking, affording aii opportunity of coiuparison,' of looking* ihto 
the actual working of a machine which they would never be able 
to conceive from description. * 

This system of education would likewise operate mote eflfectu- 
ally towards the diffusion of Christianity, than tlie sending out of 
,a thousand missionaries. The force of innovation would be broken 
upon this middle race, whose relations to the natives would be so 
many imperceptible channels, scattering its influence through the 
ycry heart of the country. Religions are not to be set up (jf dis- 
credited in a day. Even when false, they should be allowed to 
crumble away, like their own temples, l)y slow and gradual ruin ; 
and not bo shaken down liy political earthquakes aiwut the heads 
of tliejr devoteeji. This ])roccss may he hastened j but it should 
be by withdrawing the worshippers through their curiosity and 
inolination for change ; by otherwise exciting their attention until 
their altars cool, and their smoke and incense forget to* send* their 
savours up to heaven ; and not by setting \ip openly u rival shrine, 
and attempting to compel them to the desertion of tlieir gods;:' 

It is impossible that an enlightened religion should exist in an 
ignorant breast. Truth is an awful and sublime thing, and holds no 
fellowship, and abides not in the same tlihernaele, with ignorance 
and, error. It is associated witli wisdom wht*re it is fomid'pute — 
k is nothing hut superstition if eonneeted with ignorance. * Men 
may he in the right way, without being the better for it ; for it is 
only when after having examined all things, to hold fast tliat 
which is good,” that they dcsen c well, or are at all to be esteemed 
or imitated. If England, therefore, would extend the blessings of 
her purer faith among her Indian subjects ; if she be desirous of 
lifting them gradually from the slough ” of superstition, and of 
rendering ,then\ fit receptacles for the light, she must begin by 
, htriving to enlighten that race which forms the conneetti^ link 
between them and us j sbe must communitrate to it those po^rs of 
mind which preserve rtdigion from degeiiergOmg i’uW* *sUpmtillion. 

Every government (savs Plato), in as fav as it is government ^ 
considers which is best for nothing else but 'for the govetn^dy and 
tliose under its charge.” Those governments, therdfovo,'' which 
cvifkntiy do not consider what is best for tho^d>uitd^r»iheir 
cbargcji^’ are not to be esteemed legitii^te igoVdiliinehls^-lmdxwmc 
under, the li;jt of’ such as ** make laws’ fof * their oWn> ndwmtagc ; 
anfl when they have irtad^ them, they «^ow t/ikil tO'be^jfWl'for the 
goyenwd, whicli i^ adednfa^cotty t(/ them»eWdj< ^ And* pi^ the 
transgressor of this ^ one acting coptraA' both th 1«W kiid jusdee.” 

But (dlowing that go^erhhient is to chnslult noOhiAg butito'own 
advant^^e, it m\^t lie clealrlV triiti that i people itnb^dtl wtth>ifl love 
of justitT/iW^h^ active/ eikei^>rislhgi^ spirllV-^outd l>e 
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productive oC more, their nilens^ than a jioplation, ren- 

dered turbulent, .morqse, ^conlidip^^' | selfish, ‘through igno- 
raitoe* The Romanes, who welt kopwii to ^ve made of 

their conquests, did ^oJtwitfotandin^ and fferfect a 

maimer as, was . possible,, aU the sciehie and th^ were 

masters of, to their provincial subjects, riad tfiey bossesied India, 
their education, and those manners and bpiipoq^ df it, 

would have been the first-fruit of their power, , Thj^ tTihdbilh^puld 
have had knowledge in exchange for independjehce j'aiid’if iheir 
religion had not been greatly refined, it would hdv'e ten "because 
p^anism was too lax and tolerant to meddle With fori^iih '^dfier- 
stitions. It must be owned that modern improyettiihts' an 
aversion to emigration, Tlicy are.nalioMoi; they arc ‘Citi- 
zens of the world.*' , 

Rut it to already repeatedly been urged that at least a rCi^Cct- 
ablc body of artizans might be raised out of the Indd-Bntons. 
This would require no extraordinary efforts. A slight cduCatioii, 
turning chiefly on the side of morals, would he cnotigh, Ihit 
such an indiscriminate condemnation of a whole race to‘ ntechani- 


cal lalxiuri is, .to say the least of it^ cruel and impolitic. The world 
opeiw .muny prospects to an industrious and well -cultivated race ; 
hut commerce, the higher branches of art, and the professionR of 
the law and medicine in India, might afford respectable employ to 
the superior portion of these men. Trade and agriculttfrC Would 
demand the rest. Mankind, however, arc averse to having their 
path of life chalked out to them by others j and, indeed, it i.s l)iit 
justice to leave it to their own choice. The state has nothing 
more to do than to take charge of their youth •, this is its duty as 
the public parent j this is what God and man expect of it. Edu- 
cation will spread the scene of life before the mind, and store it 


with the judgment and foresight necessary for choosing the best 
and most congenial way. (jovernmeuts thaf neglect edudU|tion 
are cni-eless of their own force, and destructlyc dneygy “and 
happiuosa of their sulijects. 'Hiat goverinnent'is the lic^tl'whicl^ 
draws iatoiaqtiou the talents of tltc greaiest' hpmlfe ojf 'mf^ y 
kliowa how, to appropriate to every one the huslu^^te 'h'^jl'l fitted 
for;, which has np: contempt for genius, when rt:>U'r(d'hiTldd|^J the 
u^ful classes; which is rapid in rewairdiug enteirpri^ej^'m pro- 


of jAsm ? "Ti 

cudy.u^ay tomiyp up,the rpbnt 

' tbepf.'j oC.kt^l^dgq ,upqu. thbptT:^t|ito’ fo|iny! 
-tion and the P)re6s.<, i<etf,thi?m ..^ft^taughi to thlp 

hut t 

f idttro»tpo«% 
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Bigotry and superstition, Europeans know well enough from home* 
experience, arc not to be taught to vwish at once like a dream* 
They are tough and obstinate realities, that hold their own with 
amazing tenacity. They are like the brother of iEschylus; when 
their hands have been cut oif, still do they keep hold with their teeth. 
In conquering them, we must begin with the begiming^-^t most 
keep the minds of youth clear from tlieir pollution ; nor afterwards 
suffer them to be idle. Knowledge is a habit which must be kept 
fresh by constant wearing. It only becomes mean and useless 
when put by, Or attempted to be spared for holidays. It is like 
robust health, requiring air and exercise, and killed by confinement 
and restraint. Education and the Press are its creators, and, like 
Providehce, they must watch over it, or it will sink back into the 
night from whence it rose. 


Et( *EXXe^a. - 
Mo/jja vm rvfdwtev 
‘EXXaSof T^y xa* dft«y. 

Tore « Mov<rovXjt*aywy 

navr’ ipfifiuvu, K €(Ttt<T iKev$e piety, 

*AXX* waXiy 'EXXijyiyy 

’(k yfyaf, K wX«tfy xXayy^ Sc<y^ HtmrMp 

Md^wrat trdyret /t*’ dy^piccy Mil jw* (Myo{, 

Kai ‘EXXaSo< wayrev dtpo^tychat' 

ifimtt df »XXo; Afvyi$a< 

Ata T^y ifarpUSa, arttpaya/Bfii fM ytxijv’ 

*0 N<x^Ta{ opfA^ lIcAoviSao 

K’ r«v5 €ap^clpovi tfeV ‘OSwrottf T^y 
MavpOKopWro; ^ (k 'EXXtjytda^ 

^€pn nctXXoda, MovVof^ ml $idv Aw^y. 

*h\U»rpt^, 


Greece ! On thy beautiful and sacred soil 
The barbarous tyrants trod. Thou doomed to bo 
Th’ Osinanli’s heritage, th’ Osmanh's spoil—* 

A waste*— the tomb of vanished liberty. 

But like a giant bursting from his toil 
Tliou roUsest thee. With ancient bravery 
And arms’ loud clangor thou dost wake thee— while ’ 
Ihy glorious banners float rejoicingly. 

Yes 1 thy liconidas is Marco now, 

Dying for Greece — a conqueror ! Nicetas 
Is brave and bold as Pelopidas was : 

t'lyssea wears old garlands on his brow, 

Bpreading wide terror. Justice— msdom— peace, 
Mavrooordato sbowen again on Greece. 

B, 
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Wk adverted in our last Number to the publication^ in India, of 

A Letter to the President of tlie Hoard of Control, on the 
latent Resources of India, by John Wheatley, Esq/^ j and pro^ 
mised to give a further notice of this production. It was at first 
our intention to have given only extracts of Uie more striking por- 
tions of its contents, with such comments and illustrations 9s tlie 
subject might suggest ; but as the Letter, though printed, has not 
yet found its way into many English hands, and is not likely to be 
widely circulated in this country, we have thought we should rea- 
der a more acceptable service to the reader, and do more for the 
interests of India, by printing the greater part of the Letter entire. 
Its most valuable feature is its undisguised advocacy of a system of 
unrestricted Colonization in India ; the only system that can ever 
make that country what it ought to be, — happy in itself, and bene- 
ficial to Great Hritain ; but which the East India Com})any nevier- 
theless oppose with all their infltience, as if the greatest curse that 
could be inflicted on India were the settlement among them of 
English gentlemen and respectable families! When pressed on 
this topic, they are always ready to claim great praise for the 
improvement which India has derived from the blessings wluch 
file}} have imparted to it by the residence of their servants in Asia. 
Hut, as if these servants had a monopoly of virtue as well as of trade, 
they pretend to feel the greatest alarm at the settlement of any 
other persons except their servants, among those whom they deno- 
minate the mild, the timid, and the peaceable Hindoos I — by whom 
fathers are murdered by being thrown into the Ganges alive ; mo- 
thers are destroyed by being burnt with the dead bodies of their 
husbands ; and children are remorselessly slaughtered ; — all under 
the influence of a religion, which the Governors of that country 
not merely tolerate, hut authorize, patronize, draw tribute from, 
and publicly support; while they prevent others from settling 
among them to . plant a better system and a better faith in its 
stead ! In that enslaved land, no printer dare publish this, with- 
out the certainty of fine and imprisonment for his pains : and, 
accordingly, the author of the “ Letter to the President of the 
Hoard of Control,” though he gives his own name, issues it 
without that of a printer or publisher affixed ; a fact that iu 
itself furnishes a sufficient comment on the natural effects of the 
existing restrictions on the Indian Press, to prevent all useful pub- 
lic discussion in that country, on questions in which its vital in- 
terests are most deeply epneerned. 

We may add, that , Mr. Wheatley is a barrister of respectability, 
who has not long resided in India; but being, like most others 
whopetspnally visit that unhappy country, convinced fiom ocular 
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proof and experience, of the extreme misery and degradation of its 
inhabitants,— though the East India Company endeavour to de- 
lude the people of England into a belief of their being contented, 
prosperous, and happy, — he has had the virtue and courage to ad- 
dress this public Letter to the Pr^ident of the India ^ard. ^ If 
the press of India were really free ; or if the power of transport- 
ing Englishmen without trial- were abolished, we should see a 
hundred intelligent pens exercised for the benefit of that country : 
but in the present state of thraldom and dependence, vf^n no 
servant of the Company dare speak his honest sentiments,' with- 
out risking all his prospects in life ; and those not in their ser- 
vlet, may be banished without a hearing, it is of great importance 
tp ^et even such a production as the present from that quarter. 

We proceed, therefore, to give such portions o( the Letter as 
appear to us most valuable ; and as this will occupy considerable 
space, we must leave further comment to a future opportunity. 

As every thing that relates to India is necessarily at the present mo- 
ment particularly interesting to you, from your official situation as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, I beg leave to address the following 
observations to you on the Latent Resources’* of this country, and the 
vast means she presents of adding to the wealth of England, if the mea- 
sures are taken wliich the interests of the two countries require. 

As the whole wealth of a nation consists in its agricultural and manu- 
factured produce, in the produce of the country and the produce of the 
towns, there must either be an increase of the one or an increase of the 
otlier to cause any addition to its wealth. If all the land belonging to 
the nmion that can be cultivated is cultivated, and all the corn that can 
be raised is raised, there can be no addition to its agricultural wealth, or 
the produce of the country ; and if the agricultural surplus, or that pro- 
portion of the corn wliich is not consumed by those that raise it, is sent 
m the towns to bo exchanged for manufactures, and no foreign corn is 
impertedf ah (he manufactures that can be raised will be raised, as towns 
cannpf produce beyond the supply of food they receive, and no addition 
be made to the produce of the towns. No addition can, therefore, 
be made to, the wealth of a nation so circumstanced, without introducing 
foreign which, by supplying the towns with more food, will cause 
them to increase tlieir produce to a correspondent amount. But if fomlgti 
corn be proliibited altogether, a prohibition will be put to all further ad- 
va^ment in wealth ; for as no more ground can be brought into ouhi- 
vahop than is already cultivated, no addition can be made to the produce 
of the country ; and as towns cannot produce b^ymid the su|q>ly of food 
they receive, no addition can be made to the produce of the towni The 
p^ucjtiye power of the nation will therefore be brought to -a full stop, and 
np o^i^on whatever can be made to its wealth. 

This is in reality the existing state of England. Almost all the land 
that can be brought into cultivation is brought, and but little additkm ban 
be made to the borne growth of corn, or the produce of the cbiinCry>| 'and 
as no foreign .corn is admitted,' and her manufactured produce cannot’ 
ceed her ligTmUutal lotpUs, or the food for which it is exchanged^ there' 
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can be no addition to her manufactures, or, tlie produce of the towns. 
The wealth of England is, therefore, brought to a stand-still, and, with- 
out the introduction of foreign corn, without the introduction of more food 
from independent states and her colonics to increase the produce of hef 
towns, can never be greater than it*_pow is. 

Should, however, a free com trade be established, a dmibt may jws- 
sibly arise) whether the produce of our towns could be raised at so'lnuch 
cheaper a rate than the produce of the towns of other countries, M 
to attract more of the agricultural turplus of the world than riie towns of 
any other nation ; and whether, if they were capable of attracting 
larger share, it urould be possible to increase our manufactures to such an 
extent as to be equivalent to the suqdus corn. But as the coal and iron . 
of England enable the steam engine to be worked with more ease, and . 
machinery to be carried to a greater perfection, than in any other country, , 
there can be no hesitation in deciding, that the towns of England imll 
long continue to ffiis® the greater proportion of our manufactures at less 
cost than the towns of any other nation can do ; and can, therefore, allbvt 
them to be sold cheaper, or more to be given for the same amount of cortl^ 
than can be afforded elsewhere. Nor is there any reason to apprehend 
that our towns could not produce manufactures to a sufficient amount to 
equal all the corn that can possibly be imported. If there could be a 
sudden inlet of corn to an inordinate amount, say to the amount of a 
hundred million, there w’ould certainly bo no means of making such an 
equivalent addition to our manufactures, at any given moment, as the ad- 
ditional hands that would be required for the labour of production coilld 
not be procured. But in the natural order of things, no such sudden in- 
crease can occur. The existing amount and occupation of the agricul- 
tural population of the world, could no more admit of such a sudden in- 
crease of corn, than the existing amount and occupation of tho manufac- 
turing population of the world could admit of such a sudden increase of 
manufactures. No new land can be broke up, and brought into bearing, 
without much preparatory and arduous toil j and, therefore, the extension 
of corn must always be slow and gradual. There can scarcely indeed bo 
such an addition to the average amount of corn in any one year, ^ to 
make even a perceptible difference in the market; and as population Ih 
always pressing hard on the means of subsistence, there are in all mamt- 
focturiug towns a certain number df hands but half emj^oyed ; a certain 
number of loose hands unemployed 1 and a certain number of the rising 
generation eager to obtain eniploymout, but incapable of prohtfring tho 
situations they aspire to. There can Uever, therefore, Im any difficulty ih 
obtaining a sufficient number of hands for the increase of orders, or to 
return manufactures enough, for an increased supply of food, ThO diffi- 
culty alw'ays is in obtaining orders enough, or food enough, to give the 
manufacturers what is their due, and progressively improve their eondi- 
tio«. There can, therefore, be no fear that the gradual introduction of 
a larger agrioulfurai surplus ivUl not find a ooirtpetcnt number of manu- 
facturers to create an equivalency in mahufactiired produce to exchange 

^Having thus explained, that there is no possibility of adding to the 
wealth of England mthOot adding to her a^cnltural surplus, as there 
are no means of increasing her weakh without Increaeing the produce of 
her toumi) and no meads of ' inoreasitig the pitydooe Of her towns Without 
OtimuUvQldJciA, 2 0 
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increasing the supply of food ; all that is necessaiy for ministers to do, jg 
to increase this surplus as much as possible ; as, in proportion to its 
excess above the home supply of corn, will be the addition to the wealth 
of the nation, by causing a correspondent addition of manufactures. On 
opening the corn trade, a considerable proportion of the agricultural sur*- 
plus of independent states will natumlly flow in. But the vast means 
which England jwsscsses of adding to her wealth, arise from the extent 
and 'productive power of her colonies. But unless the policy that is now 
held towards them, as well as the syiteni at home, be altered, no mate* 
rial good can result cither to them or to England, as there is very little 
use in creating a large agricultural surplus, unless, when it creat^, the 
towns of England will be permitted to receive it ; and to obtain this per* 
mission, much prejudice must be overcome. » - ' 

As a larger agricultural surplus may be derived from India than from 
any other part of the British empire, it is of more importance to review 
the policy that is pursued towards her than to any other dependency. 
Andjhere it is imjmsible not to lament that so little has been done, dur- 
ing the long period we have been in jMJSsession of India, to improve her 
condition, and raise her to the same rank in the scale of civilization wilh 
ourselves. If there were any reason in nature, why she shuula%ot be 
brought to rival Europe in wealth and prosperity ; why she should not 
possess great and opulent towns, good roads, and extended canals ; why 
she should not abound with beautiful seats, large parks, and delightful 
pleasiiro grounds ; why agriculture, manufactures, and navigation should 
not be advanced to the same degree of perfection ; and why the same 
science and intelligence should not be made to subsist ; all inquiry into 
the meusures that are necessary to produce such a result w'ould be utterly 
idle : but if it bo true that nature has been more bountiful to India than 
to Europe, and that a higher state of prosperity ought, therefore, acconl- 
ing to tier laws, to prevail here, no ^nqtiiry can bo productive of more 
good, than that which will point out by what process such a {>rosperity w 
to be brought about. 

There is no possibility of cstablislnng a prosperous state of things, 
in England, India, or any other country, without providing a largo 
ngrioultural surplus ; for as all the dis))osable wealth of a nation consists 
in its surplus food and surplus manufact\irca, in the suiplus produce of 
the country, and the surplus produce of the towns, where towns exist. It 
is necessary that this fund should be as large as possible, ih order that 
the disposable wealth of the nation may be as great as possible. If all the 
fbod that was raised in a country were consumed by those that raised H, 
find no surplus were left, there could be no disposable wealth: and, 
therefore, there could be no towns, no manufactures, no commerce,' no 
revenue, no army or navy ; nor any thing that requirotl the existence of 
ti disposable fund, dr the application of surplus food to create and nwrin- 
tain it. In every coantry, therefore, where the agricultural popblatitm 
IS pushed to such an extreme as to consume all that is raised, poverty 
and inisery must be the inevitable consequence, aS none can have more 
than the bare necessaries of life, or some surjdus Would remain. There 
are no means, therefore, of advancing a coun^, in sneh a state af'agri- 
cuhural ovet-populousneSs, from poverty to wealth, without dvawiilg etif 
from this population and diverting to o^er objects such number' he wiU 
nifow a liu^ ngrituhnnil sttrpHie eniet. ' ^ . d i 
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TluV state of. agricultural over-popuIou&ncs8> or umlv this state, is at 
the present moment the condition of India. The equal law of inherit- 
ance, which divide property into such small shares, gives rise to so re- 
dundant a population, that almost all that is raised is necessarily absorbed 
in support!^, those that raise it ; and scarcely any sujplus can be said to 
remain* It is true^ that the Company do collect from the whole of their 
dominions, consisting of 800,000,000 of acres, an extent of territory 
equal to all Europe, which pays to its different governments about 

300.000. 000/. a year, the comparatively insignificant revenue of 

20.000. 000/. : but no stronger proof need be given of tlie total want of 
all surplus wealth, than that th^ sum, small as it is, compared to the 
vastness ana productive power of the empire, is not collected without 
great difiKculty, and innumerable sales, all over the country, of the small 
properties of the defaulters to make good their arrears. Even, therefore, 
if it could be said that this sum constituted a surplus, which 1 know not 
bow to consider it, wrung as it is vhom tii£ necessit)!^ and 
MISERIES Of THE PEOPLE, yet is it all that exists; and no residue is 
left for the supply of the towns to be exchanged for manufactures, or for 
any improvement public or private. 

AsSt is totally impossible, therefore, that under tlie existing state of 
things, a large agricultural surplus, or a large fund of disposable wealth, 
can over be created ; and as it is e(|ually clear, that neither India, nor 
any other country, can be raised to jrrosperity Acithout such a fund, it is 
absolutely necessary that anotueu system should be established, that 
will eventually lead to a large agricultural surplus, 'lliere arc two wa^s 
of bringing al^ut this result — one, by changing the law of equal inherit- 
ance into a law of primogeniture ; and tlie other, by allowing British 
subjects to become purchasers of land : nor is tliero auy reason why both 
of these measures should not be adopted. 1 was some time since appre- 
hensive, that as millions of expectants were looking up to the division of 
the property belonging to tlieir families, the substitution of the law of 
primogeniture for the law of equal inheritance would give great dissatis- 
faction ; but, upon conversing with some of the most respectable and in- 
telligent natives on the good that would arise from such a chanp^ 1 
found a much nearer correspondence of sentiment than I had antici{5it^. 
They w'ere well aware, that by the law of equal inheritance, their own 
wealth would, in all probability, be so divided in three generations as to 
reduce their descendants to a level with the mass of the people ; and so 
far were they from being insensible to the just pride of founding a name 
and family, that they assured me they should hail the introduction of any 
law that was calculated to have such an effect, with gladness and grati- 
tude. But still there would be great disappointment in many families: 
and were the law of primogeniture to come into immediate operation, 
there would be some cases where the most serious injury would ensue, 
from the younger branches being wholly unprorid^ fur. Should it, there- 
fore, be deemed advantageous to make tliis alteration, the law should 
not be pernaitted to take effkt till a distant year ; and in no case to take 
effect, unless the party subjected to the law died intestate. By con- 
tinuing the freedom of disposition, all those who were desirous of leaving 
their property, in conformity to the existing Hindoo law, would still beve 
fet in th^ pojwer lo do so. 

The other mode conducing W a large agrfouituialiur^ bby 
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lowing British subjects to become PROpninttoRS or land ‘ and It is 
matter both of r**gret and siirtirise, that this privilege was not granted at 
an earlier periofl. Had it been conceded to us frorn the first, many pro- 
prietors of Indian estates w'ouid now have been resident in England, and 
nave cx)ntributed tO her wealth, by causing an addition' of manufactures 
equivalent to the produce remitted from India for the payment of their 
incomes. Had it even been given us so late as the first administration of 
Lord Cornwallis, much the greater part of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
would now have been in our possession, as most of the property of tliese 
provinces has changed hands since that time, and been l^ughf by our 
bdnyans and sircars, or the servants of the British, instead of by the 
British themselves. 

If this privilege, however, be now yielded to us, not many years will 
clapsO before w'c shall acquire considerable possessions-— before we shall 
festabhsb large estates and large farms, and pro\nde a large agricultural 
sm-plus. When this is once provided, every thing else will follow of course, 
■j'uoj^essivo improvement, a wealthy population, and large revenue. 

Should these alterations ever take place, shonld the law of primo- 
geniture he siihstitntcd for the law of equal inheritance, should British 
subjects be allowed to purchase lands, and should freedom be given to the 
introduction of tli(5 science and intelligenco of Europe, by an uxhe* 
MTUidiKu SYSTEM OF COLONIZATION, the face of things would in a 
short time undergo an entire change, and India would be bronght more 
nearly to resemble Europe in prosperity of aspect. Instead of a dreary 
extent of country, saddened rather than relieved by mud-but towns and 
villages, and inhabited by a painted pagan a»‘ini barbarous raee, a new 
order of beings would spring up, a body of rich landholders, with a re- 
spectable tenantry in the country, and a body of rich manufacturers in 
the towns, who would new model all things ^ifler the manner of EurojK*, 
and gradually raise the character of the natives to a level with their otvn. 
It will be denied by few% that if the ndtives are everto be brought to fol- 
low Europan law's and customs, they can be brought to follow them by 
example only, not by precept; by seeing the practical good that flows 
from these laws in the wealth and hap])ine.ss of the people who live 
under them : but never will they be converted to the religious, civil, and 
itt'oral institutions of Europe by the missionary system. 

Thb benefit that England would derive from this ameliorated state of 
Ihdia, would consist in the increased agricultural sur}>lus that would be 
remitted, to cause a correspondent increase in the produc-e of her towns, 
though it is perfectly useless to discuss this {xiint unless it ho conceded, 
ihat when the agricultural surplus is remitted, it will lie received. Talung 
this'at the present moment for granted, the extent of the remittance will 
dejleild on tne number of landed proprietors w'ho become resident in Eng- 
land, and form an Indian absentee class, similar to the body of Welt 
Indli planters — on the use of British manuftictures aimong tho owners 
and hianagers of estate^ in India— and on the fortunes sent homofor in- 
Ve's^nt in England by those who come out as temporary residents. 
There arc now no remrttanees but for the latter purpose; and these 
aniotiat’to about six or seven millions annually. But to what extent ri- 
mitthnbes wcluld be made to pay the incomes of the absentee proprietors, 
and to What extent they would be made for the purpose of pniubasrog' a 
eottti^nd6kit sm9Q»t of umufoctured pioduen to bo sontout h0tS)4 wiU 
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not pretend to form any conclusive and satisfactory calculation. The re- 
sult is so prodigious, under any estimate that can be made, that it must 
necessarily be considered extravagant, let it, be cont^ted as much as it 
may. But as India consists of 800,000,000 of acres, if it be granted 
that British subjects would eventually jmssess a half, and that a fourth of 
the proprietors would reside in England, estimating the net produce of an 
acre at a pound, the remittances for the income of ahseutees would 
amount to 100,000,000/.; and if it be granted that those who remained 
in India would lay out one-third of their net income in British manu- 
factures, the united remittances to be exchanged for British manu- 
factures would amount to 200,000,000/. ; or England would be enriched 
by an increase to the produce of her towns of 200,000,0001., an addition 
e(|ual to three times the extent of her present export trade. This calcu- 
lation is certainly enormous ; but should the policy here recommended be 
strictly followed up, 1 know not on what principle it can be materially 
lessened. 

The agricultural surplus of which these remittances would consist, 
would be food and raw produce. The food would bo corn, flour, sugar, 
coflt^, rice, spices, tobacco, tea, and various other articles of subsistence, 
which British skill and industry would introduce ; and the raw produce 
would he cotton, silk, w'ot)l, indigo, saltpetre, lackdye, cochineal, timber, 
&c. But there is no reason why remittances should not also be made in 
manufaetured produce, if the towns of India could raise any particular 
manufacture at a cliea|)er rate than the towns of England, as the great 
Iwdy of the people of England would be benelitod by having it at a lower 
price, whatever might bo the partial injury to those who were concerned 
in the inferior British uianufactuie. But under the existing prohibitory 
system of England, but few of the enumerated articles would be allowed 
to he landed. 

It is c-ertainly a most unfortunate circumstance for England that the 
corn question continues to bo so little understood, and that, even in the 
Cabinet, the most erroneous opinions still find favour. 1 jiarticularly 
allude to the declaration of liord Liverpool, that England grows too 
much c>orn. Now, when the whole wealtli of a country consists in its 
corn and manufactures, and there are no means of adding to its wealth 
hut by adding to its corn, as manufactures can never he more than coin- 
niensurate with the supjdy of corn — and when, but fur this inauspicious 
assertion of the minister, England might now have had almost any ad- 
dition of corn, and her w’ealth been as great as those who wish most for 
her. prosperity could desire, I know not how it can be sufllciently la- 
mented, that such an opinion should ever have been entoitaiued. It is 
true, tliat tills opinion has simply led to the prohiliition of import, and ,to 
the putting a stop to all further wealth ; but had it been followed up to 
the letter> and a real diminution in the growth of com had ensued, there 
is no sayiag what mischief it might not have produced. Lord Liverpool 
haa not thmwu out ajiy opinion as to the extent to which we grow too 
much corn but as ai;y diminution of cum r^iuses a correspondent dimi- 
nution of inanufactured produce, I will assume that we grow too much, jn 
his estimaitHm» by the whole amount of our cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, and that it would be better to lessen the quantity, till every 
wpiver in cotlion and wool followed the fortunes of those who were expa- 
QQfj^ hillt .!( should not, bo enough^ ^ system of 
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contraction were pushed stiH further, till suppfice were withdrawn fwm 
the towns, every manufacturer must quit the country ; and the trade, 
wealth, and prosperity of England would be remembe^ but in name, 

** To point a mural or adorn a tale>" 

But there are other persons as well as Lord Liverpool impressed with 
the conviction that the agricultural surplus may be too much ; and the 
West India planters have takes the same alarm at the introduction of East 
India sugar, as the landed interest at the import of foreign corn ; and as 
the country gentlemen contend that they can grow corn enough for the 
consumption of England, the West India planters contend that they can 
grow sugar enough for its consumption : and I regret to say, that their 
arguments have been attended with the same success ; and corn and East 
India sugar are alike placed under the bann of the empire. But as sugar 
^ an article of subsistence, and its increase, like the increase of any other 
article of subsistence, as of corn, meat, rice, cofiee, wine, tea, &c. tends to 
a correspondent increase in the population and produce of the towns, its 
interdiction is just as impolitic as the iiiterdiction of corn, or any other 
food. But till the country gentlemen allow the ndmission of corn, 1 know 
not on what principle the prohibition of any other kind of ^icultural 
produce can be opposed. Yet, nothing can be more prohibitory of an 
increasing state of wealth than proceeding on this policy ; for as there can 
be no increase of wealth without an increase of produce, if the grower of 
every other kind of ])roduco is to succeed in the same manner as the 
grower of corn and sugar, in preventing an increased supply of what he 
cultivates, there can be no increase of wealth at all, and the country must 
necessarily continue in a stationary state. 

When three such formidable bodies as the landed interest, the Weft 
India interest, and the interest of the minister, are opposed to the ndmis- 
sion of the principles contained in tliis letter, 1 certainly cannot flatter 
myself with any reasonable prospect of success. But 1 fear that I have 
still another opponent not less formidable. From the erroneous views that 
have been formed of the real means of augmenting the wealth of a nation, 
a blind notion has long been prevalent in England, that it would be of 
no advantage to us to take possession of the land of India, as the only 
good of foreign dependencies was supposed to be in the specie that was 
to be obtained tVom them by a favourable balance of trade. But though 
the long and despotic reign of this mercantile theory baf at last terminated, 
the opinions to which it gave rise unhappily survive ; and Mn Canning# 
in one of his speeches on India, made it the peculiar boast of England, 
that though we had been in po6se8>ion of India, or a considerable part of 
India, for almost a century, not a single acre of it was held by a British 
sul^t }* and it may l)e presumed, if be were now urged to epneede the 


* It is surprising that a person of so enlarged a mind at Rlr. Canning^ tbouM 
not See through the iniserahto sophistry oC such a distinction as this. 'Ihe East 
India Company, forsooth, are the most 'modest and most ro<Hlcrate of ^ the^a- 
t|tUMors that were ever heard of, ifyou take their ou n ai'<;ount of the ihatter. Tticy 
never Violate the property of the raiid and unoffiindiug Hindoo hy taking posse^fion 
of hit lands. Oh no ! not they indeed. But did it not Occur to Mr. Casing that 
diete mild rplers over a mild people take froih them nearly all the jnef/Wt m that 
land in the payment of reveouc, leaving them bareW enough for their subd^ence? 
The HlndtMis would no doubt much rather rive up half their st)il than nih^tenths 
of Us produce ; but of what use would the hare land be to those who can reap Us 
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privilege of possession, he would still be de^ui of bestowing on his 
country tlie same prsuso of disinterestedness, and withhold the boon : and 
yet without our obtaining possession of the land, India can never be more 
to England than she now is» Instead of sending, over 200,000,000/. a 
year, as, according to my estimate, she may be brought to do, she can 
never send more than the 7,000,000/., or whatever is the ambilnt of her 
present remittance. The possession of the land is (he keij-sione of 
arch, on which the whole superstrncture of increased wealth depends f 
for unless British subjects are allowed to be proprietors of land, h6 la!fge 
agricultural surplus can ever be raised for the use of England. If tills 
disability, therefore, is not to be removed, the matter is decided at once, 
and all discussion is superfluous. 

The whole question, therefore, turns on whether the prejudices that arc 
entertained on this subject, by the public bodies and public characters of 
England, arc to prevail or not? If they do prevail — and prevail they 
most probably will — the doom of England, as well as that of, India', Is 
fixed. If the prohibitory system of England is to continue, and the agii*- 
cultural surplus of other countries is never again to be admitted, her 
wealth is hermetically scaled. And if the present relations between India 
and England are to undergo xo change, then is every hope which a 
chosen few now cherish of realizing Europe in India, and seeing the East 
rival the West in all that elevates the character of man, idle and visionary. 
Nor can I conceive any mortification to be greater than that uhich a 
(.lovemor General must experience, who comes out hero with the sanguine 
ex))ectation of being able to accomplish every good, and finds at last, 
after all his efforts, that he can do no more than make some slight im- 
provement ill the adiniiiistrution of justice, and give some slight relief in 
the eollectiofi of the revenue. He has no authority to change the law of 
equal iiiheiitaiice into a law of primogeniture — no authority to allow Britisli 
subjects to colonize and settle — no authority to hold out to tlie natives the 
practice of juirer morals and better habits, by the example of European 
manners. He can effect no change of system, by which be can enrich the 


hancsts witlumt the huidcn of tilling or sowing ? Thi'4 is the great forhearance 
of the East India Coinpaiiy ; “ they neither toil nor spin,” Imt live u|h)U thelabour 
of othsr'^j and uiaiiitain a htate nut far r«iuo>vU from that of “ Siolomon in aU hi» 
glory,*’ 1)} the sweat and gomus of inillioiis. They buffer thvir degriukal subiects 
to SOW' in trouble what they reap in ease ; and after swoi jiiiig the earth of all its 
fruits, like l6i-usts settling on a fertile country, leaving just enough to give the 
miserable labourer .some ho]H* of sidisisting through auother season, to peoduot* a 
second harvest for their lulure gatlieiiug, they claim udiiiile praibo lor Uieir jib" 
btineuce in not Uikiiig from him the laud also! If such u man us Mr. (r'anuing 
can be tieceived by such wretcht*d sophistry as this, it is not to be wondcreil at lliut 
others should he so, easily deluded. But tlmre is certainly no man in F.ngland 
who would thank a foreign coiujiieror for his forbearance, if he took from him all 
the protluce of lijs ebtute^ except just sufficient lor his hare subsiiStcucc : he would 
be nuich better, pleased, iv> (louht, to see liU farms purchiMed liy the new goverw- 
incnt j mwl, being j)Ossc.ssed of their xaluc in money, turn it to some other account^ 
tlioft he eondemneii fo perpetual t<dl ainUlavm, on the boil which liad formerly 
yielded him pleasure and al>uudauce. Yet ,sav*n^ is il»e ojf thing)) which the 
East India Conipahy claim praise for permUfiug to exist in India. How long will 
it W hefora the people of England are awaken^ to a sense of their intcri^tSj ia 
proqiQtmg the speedy alKditiou of tim inouupoly of such it vqi^piiny of 

v6w^reaae«j>ots l---£i>iT0k. 
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Son(j.~^My Heart still turns to thee. 

landed interest, or raise even a single poor famijy to a state of comfort; 
nor can he make any addition to the supply of the towns to increase their 
j)(}])ulation, and produce and create a powerful manufacturing body. He 
can bring in no science and intelligence to advance the state of agricul- 
ture, and add to the fertility of the soil. . lie can construct no aqiieducti 
to draw off the water of rivers at a high level, and bring it douTi to a 
lower, to irrigate large districts, lie cannot even relieve the ox from his 
burden by the simple improvement of roads and canals. Wherever he 
turns, his hands are tied, and bis [lowera crippled. He can do nothing 
hut keep things as they are ; and keeping things as they are, is to eternize 
the reign of poverty* superstition, and, savage ignorance. 

Calcutta, June IS23. JOHN WHEATLEY, 


• When the father of a Hindoo family is ill, and ronfeive«l to be past hope of 
recovery, it in not unusual for the sons ti> take him to the side of a river, and 
suffocate him in the mud ; and then, by way of preventing the Avidow from 
Kharin«( in his property, they work ii}Mm her superstitions fears to iuduee her to 
hum herself with his body. Yet persons are not wautinif who will talk of tlie 
innocence of a superstition that authorizes children to smother their father, and 
burn their mother ! — Author, 


SONCl. — MY HtJAttT STILL TURNS TO THEE. 


1 . 

Alone! alone! unchangingly 
My heart, my soul, still turns to thee ; 
'I'bo’ busy day 
May call away 

My thoughts to fame or fellow men. 
When fades the light, 

The silent night 

Beholds each thought thine owm again. 


II. 

My thoughts of fame they fleet aAvay, 

As glow-worms fade when breaks the day, 

As that plant f dies 
In Eastern skies, 

When mornings splendour gild$ the plain ; 

For when tlie night 
Doth meet my sight, 

Each thought, my loyc, ’s U>iDC pwn again. . K. H. 


t“The Atafjnua U a mafunficent (lower before sunrise, but which Imittedlately 
oitorwords fsiles and itsinuii Mvstnt'wit tf Japan. , ; ; / 
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COMBINATIONS AMONG EAST INDIAN DIRECTORS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR| Arjfyleshire, 15tl) Jnuuary 1824. 

1, HEINO an old Indian, long since iTtired from the bustle and smoke 
of the metropolis to the solitude and pure air of a country life, can- 
not but congratulate the public on the recent appearance' of n^ 
monthly lucubrations, on colonial affairs, whence individuals in my sitiH 
ation may periodically depend upon fairer statements of such matters 
than have yet been published in any other work of a similar nature. As 
a proprietor also of East India stock, I am deeply interested in the per- 
manent stability of a liberal journal like yours, whose editor dares to be 
honest and upright in his narrative or strictures, in the worst pf ^m^s, 
and in the face of every foe, whenever he attempts to enlighten the cojja- 
iniinity at large on any theme. Amidst a variety of abuses that exist in 
(ho Company’s Iwme concerns, whether commercial, domestic, or literary, 
there is no one strikes my eyes with so much disgusting prominency as 
the barefaced methods now adopted to render the contingent or annual 
elections of Directors a mere farce, and the Ijoasted security of a ballot 
an imposing Comedy of Errors, in which the actors, from first to last are 
all in the wrong box ; because this glaring iniquity may soon terminate 
with a tragedy that our present State Performers will probably play more 
KucrcssfuUy than any of their uily predecessors in Anglo-Indian politics. 
Though my principles, as an honest man and a good memher of a free 
state, be diametrically opposed to every species of monopoly, still my pri- 
vate interest prevails over conviction, whenever 1 reflect that my income 
may l)e greatly impaired by the transfer of onr empire in the East to a 
government in the West, which still casts a longing lingering look after 
the boundless patronage of the fairest ]>ortion of tlie globe. 

That a downright guid pro quo traffic has for years been carried on 
between the electors and elected in Leadenhall -street, no person who is 
not determined to be blind can possibly deny ; but tlie evil has at Inst 
reached so shameless a publicity, that even the veil of hyjmcrisy gene- 
rally worn by way of homage to insulted virtue, is now rudely torn away 
fiomthe electioneering face of Corruption, that the may stalk with impu- 
nity in open day ; though a prostitute, in fact, more infamous, cannot be 
found, either at the tread-mill, in die house of correction, or at Botany 
Bay. It would be endless to enumerate the successive cabals, composed 
of both saints and sinners, who hava been flourishing through the glowing 
columns of ephemeral prints, as eloquent recruiting sergeants, to enlist 
mercenary voters on the side of their favourite competitors for casual va- 
cancies in the Court of Directors ; thus gradually reducing every inde- 
pendent Proprietor to a 8tate of helpless Imndage, months before he can 
conscientiously pledge his suffrage to any candidate, coming in so ques- 
tionable a shape on that stage, where ultimatelv the shadow of unbiassed 
choice alone remains, as the miserable ghost of Iona fde election for the 
general good. 

To venal sycophants on the spot this mockery may have its charms, 
in the subsequent distribution of loaves and fishes among a titoe-serving 

Orimu Herald J Vol. 1 . 2 P 
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crew ; but what must be the lot of absentees, unable or unwilling to en- 
gage in scenes so revolting to every well-constituted mind ; through which 
it is clear as the noon-day sun, that the commonweal of our Indian con- 
quests must be sacriliced to the private advantage of busy canvassers or 
greedy [K)liticiau8. Myself, and hundreds more, froin infirm , health, 
family impediments, with a variety of causes, besides a natural repug- 
nance to every jobbing junto of voters, can have no chance of influence 
enough to serve our connexions in either hemisphere, let their respective 
merits be ever so conspicuous ; unless, indeed, we could act, like a cer- 
tain hospital for incurables, by proxy- — a remedy you will certainly deem 
even far worse than the present disease. 

The only cure, in my humble opinion, would bo to throw the doors of 
election as widely open as practicable, by fixing a day for every qualified 
candidate to appear, in propria persona^ before a Court of l^prietors, 
purposely assembled to ciioose, by ballot, at once, the individual who has 
then given the host account of his previous conduct to those judges of 
comparative claims about to decide the fate of himself and rivals tor a seat 
in the Direction, by the stUl small voice of reason and justice. To this 
ordeal, likewise, the six vacated members by rotntiou should be yearly 
subjected, and on similar grounds, which would effectually obviate the 
repetition of a gross dereliction of duty that occurred only three weeks 
ago. My town corre8{)ondent, in a letter, writes me in these words : “ I 
would of course have faitlifully executed your commission last Friday^ 
had I not been detained at the India House, along with thirty other gentle- 
men and their protegUy from ten a. m. till five r, m. because even two 
members of the Military Committee for Passing Cadets could not be 
found at their posts till so late as live o’clock, when the ceremony closed 
in twenty minutes. Thank God, onr young relative passed at once, 
though I lust a whole day in dancing attendance; hut, as things are, 
these mishafM cannot he helped, and silence is best.’’ In spite of my 
prudent friend’s caveat, I must proceed to assert, that permanent power 
invariably tends to spoil Uie very best of hearts, whenae the insoleuce of 
oflioe too frequently supplants competitionary humility, after a long lease 
of it has been obtained by hook or by crook. 

Should tins, my first communication, be favourably received, I may 
hereafter flirnish your Review’ with a variety of animadversions on men 
and things belonging to that imperium in imperioy which may be termed a 
mercniffile phenomenon in the history of the world. The shipping, china, 
wareliouse, collegiat4', and other miscellaneous deparlments, w ith the grand 
actors in them, are all perfectly known to my intelligent correspondent in 
London, and from his judicious information I may bo able to send you 
occasionally more authentic pmticulars than those most deeply concerned 
niay like to read in a publication which must command unlimited circu- 
lation, from its intrinsic worth, both at Itomo and abroad. 

Permit a stranger to your pcr.ton, but not to your sufferings and dciserter 
to w'ish you all the happiness you so richly deserve in the o^, ,914 

Fngland and your own family. 1 remain, Sir, yoiu ol^edient servant, 

' Macalpin. 

[We shall be happy to receive the communications of our Corres- 
pondent on the topics to wdiich he adverts, and be proud to forward the 
public-spirited views with which ho appears to be actuated ia his distant 
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retirement. We thank him also for his good wishes, and hope to deserve 
the approbation and enjoy the assistance of all who think and feel like 
him on public grounds.— Ed.J 


CLAIMS 0 \' EAST INDIANS. 

To the Editor of the Colonial Review, 

SIR, Bath, 18th January 1824. 

Tiif. lively interest which you have always evinced in the happiness 
of those who inhabit the East India Company’s domains, points you 
forcibly out as the man who esteems the w'elfare of that country a supreme 
good to our own, and a writer that will naturally admit an apiwal on their 
behalf on all proper occasions, such as the following. 

There was formerly admission to the Company’s service freely con- 
ceded to the sons of native women, by European fathers, when properly 
(jualified by education for that high calling, in every subordinate depart- 
ment ; this indulgence, however, was abruptly prohibited, for motives 
that I shall not harshly censure, lest they might he proved in reality 
praiseworthy, if the measure were ever probed to the bottom. By one 
pditical blow' the fair prospects of an innocent race of beings were in this 
manner levelled w'ith the dust, whence, like Lucifer, they never could 
hope to rise again, by any intellectual efforts or physical energies within 
their reach, for ages to corno. The above rigid prohibition w'as followed 
of course by a w'ider ohastn and demarcation of separate interests between 
the whole and half castes, which disunion continues increasing visibly to 
the present day, and may yet terminate in results devoutly to be depre- 
cated by every lover of bis king, his country, and of mankind. 

When steps are taken by the rulers of any state, evidently calculated 
to accelerate some impending crisis, instead of preventing or procrastina- 
ting the evil day, it becomes the boiinden duty of an honest member of 
society to lift uj) his voice, though alone, and to sound the alarm before 
it be too late. 1 have been credibly informed, that nn individual, himself 
actually descended from native East Indian progenitors, has had the 
merit of imitating the Mosaic law, by visiting the iniquity of the parent 
on the second generation, in a new regulation, just adopted, for shutting 
the door against the sons of every person, whose father or mother had, 
w'hat is illiberally termed, black blood in their veins. Being myself in 
that degraded predicament, 1 dare not trust iny pen to wvite what my 
heart dictates against the enemy to his own race, who has dared to pro- 
pose such a law, or those who have inhumanly sanctioned it, without 
weighing the consequences on thousands yet unlwrn, who will despise the 
authors of their unmerited disgrace so long as they Kve. 

You may again hear from, Sir, your desponding servant, 

Orandson op AN Indian Princew, 
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1 . 

Tjierf. ’s Bomothing sweet in sitting thus alone, 

Thinking of hearts, alas! which heat no more — 

’Till fancy peopleth with their voice the moan 
Hie night-breeze makes, as with the poplar hoar 
It passing struggles :-^n the pebbly shore 
Seated at night, when winds and waves were still, 

IVc thus the dark stream, whis|KTing evermore 
While lapsing to the ocean, heard — at will 
Would 1 could wake such strains as now my spirit fill! 

II. 

I listen to the wind— it s|)eaks of xlays 
Of youthful study and of youthful bliss, 

When the wild, deep, deep-rooted thirst of praise 
Was wakened first on such a night as this — 

When wandering forth from fijiorts I well could miss, 

I saw the bright round moon in purest sky, 

Listening the sen’s blue wavelets curling kiss 
The silver shore, which to my raptured eye . 

Stretched glittering far and wide in heaven’s bright panoply, 

IlL 

Gods ! there i.*; inspiration in the night ! 

Unknown, uncherished in the busy hour, 

When all things walk abroad by common light. 

And Iwund upon the turf, or crop the flower 
( )f day ; now purer thoughts exert their jMiwer 
ith simple, t>orfect, undistracted sway: 

Night stilleth those rude cares that would devour 
Our soft serenity, and drives away 
Those useless sluggish drones, who waste our hours by day, 

IV. 

Now muster round the awful shades of those 
I might have loved, alive — and worship, dead ; 

And each great spirit, as it flitting goes 
Back to the world of night, a thrilling dread, . , • 
Severely pleasing, leaves: 1 liow my head < 

To all and each of this immortal throng ; 

Hoping — ^vain thought!— that when my earthly bed 
Receives me, then tnis mighty train among 
I too* may walk, a sprite inunortaliicd by song ! 

Sept 1823. 





PKBbfclfJt STAtH OB GftBAT BRITAIN. 

(Ctmludtd ftm p, 104.) 

Actuated by a desire to mingle information with entcrtalinment, 
and to make our pages a record of important facts as;^ll as a 
receptacle for accurate opinions, we obtained from the laborious 
investigations of one well qualified to prosecute the inquiry, the 
mass of statistical details embodied in the article given in, pur last 
Number (p. 91,) “ On the Present State of Great Britain, com- 
pared with former periods of her history/* The result of the infor- 
mation therein exhibited was not of the most gratifying nature : 
but the accuracy of the data is an object of far greater importance 
tliaii the nature of the inferences : if the first is established, we may 
regret, but ought not to conceal, the truth of the last, however 
unpalatable to those who would fain indulge visions of pleasure even 
when painful realities stare them in the face. We arc satisfied 
that the motive of the imiuiry, was not to establish a favourite 
position, nor to support a previous pledge : there was no resolution 
to come to any particular result — no interests of }Mirty to be 
served in exhibiting an unfavourable view. The investigation was 
commenced, as all such iiKpiiries should be, with a determimitioii 
to follow wherever tnith should lead : despising the timid policy 
which would restrain the ardour of investigation, from a fear of its 
disclosing too much. If the data are correct — and no one can he 
justified in presuming the contrary without something beyond mere 
assertion to enforce it — the inferences arc inevitable: and it 
would 1)0 worse than idle to resist such evidence. 

The flourishing state of the revenue has by some been opposed 
to the state and condition of the population exhibited in the 
article in question : but the actual condition of the mass of people 
in a country like this, is not to be determined by such a criterion. 
They are happy and well provided, in proportion as they nothin the 
wages of labour to command the means of mjoyrticnt/ The 
revenue flourishes by their necessary expenditure of these means, 
often in a way that lessens instead of increasing their pleasure. 
The wealth of the people is to be considered on the in.crgoiie when 
they arc able to lay by a portion of their earnings for a day of need. 
The increase of the revenue is often made up by all thh being 
expended instead of sdved. Increased consumption of tetamps, 
and conveyance of letters, will swell the revenue in these pattieular 
departments; but vexatious laW-sifits, ruinous to both parties,— 
bankruptcies,— and such public excitemeuts as the’ prbej^edings 
against the late Queen-Huid the recent trial bf Thul^il,^ will 
increase this; the revenue will be thus au^ehted ; ' but are the 
pcopltihe better oflf for this ? In short, as a general it ;Biay 
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be said that the revenue increases by so much as is taken from the 
means of enjoyment possessed by the people ; while their comforts 
are increased by so much as is left to their command: so that, as 
in times of war, the revenue may be greatly increased, while the 
comforts of the people may be greatly diminished, and in times 
of peace the reverse of this may happen ; for k is beyond doubt that 
the greatest quantity of pleasure might be enjoyed if taxes were 
altogether abolished and the revenue reduced to nothing. Such a 
state of things is not, of course, possible in a civilized countiy, and 
under an organized government : but, unless it be true that the 
greater the amount of taxes the greater the happiness of those who 
pay them, — it can never be an accurate mode of reasoning to say, 
that the mass of the people cannot be suffering more than at any 
former period, became the revenue is flourishing. 

We have thought it necessary to preface the conclusion of this 
article, ‘‘ On the Present State of Britain compared with former pe- 
riods of her history,” with the few obserrations thrown out above, 
in justice to the individual U) Whose laborious investigations we are 
indebted for the interesting and valualde facts brought together with 
so much clearness in different points of view. It w'ould have been 
more gratifying to our feelings, if the results shown by him had 
been more indicative of prosperity and happiness : but our feelings 
oug^t to have nothing to do with a question of fact. It may be 
painful and humiliating; but our only inquiry should be— is it 
true ? Wo arc satisfied that the unwillingness to meet truth face 
to face, wliich is so common to almost every class of readers in 
the present day, is a base desertion of moral duty, and a degree 
of mental cowardice which will ere long be held in deserved 
contempt. 

Having said thus much, to meet the objections of those who 
think these inquiries might he spared in a publication like our 
own, we shall let the writer speak for himself ; and concluding the 
article in the present Number, shall not perhaps again have oc- 
casion to recur to the subject. 

In speaking of the consequences of the late war, it has been usual to 
estimate the expense which it incurred, at the additional amount of 
taxes and loans raised within the period 1792 — 181(5, which amounted 
to about eleven hundred millions of pounds sterling; but this appears a veiy 
fallacious conclusion. Ihe expense of the war, in the strict sense of the 
term, being only the sum or vahe of the substance or products of thO 
country export^, over and aben'e the value of thO substance or foreign 
products imported ; which in the twenty-three years, including the 91 
millions value of gold coined at the Mint since the restorarioa of 
Charles II. (all which had dUap|>eared by 1811), amounted to 
550 to 600 millions, being but about half the amount usually i^erred as 
the expense of the war ; or to a sum, corresponding (or riiereabouts) wkli 
the sum raised hy loans, and the increased issue ^ bills or aou-intipm^ 
representations of amount. 
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The excess of cxpprt over import^ as far as the cpmroercis^l advcntorera 
were concerned, beiug equaliz^ by tlie amount of bills drawn by the 
commissaries and agents of tj^c British Government in foreign parts, to 
sustain the external operations of the war, and which bills prove to have 
amounted to a sum corresponding (or thereabouts) with the excess of 
export over import, and also with Bie amount raised by funding and tha 
increased issue of ideal representations of amount in bills. The difterence 
between, such sum and the sum total of the additional amount of taxes 
and loans raised, res(dving itself into a mere nominal increase in the 
denomination of amount, operating to the ideal ad\ outage of one class of 
the community, and to the real injury of another class, (the greatest in 
number,) constituting a derangement and perversion of the resources of 
tlie country, rather than an exhaustion or waste, which alone can be said 
to be entitled to stand under the head of expense. 

The effects, however, of such derangement and perversion since the 
termination of the war, have led to an extent of waste and exhaustion, 
more deplonrble than all the consequences of the w'ar put together. It will 
be seen, on a eacefal examination of the tables inserted in our present 
Number, that Great Britain, since tlie termination of tho war, has greatly 
iijcreased the quantity of her products exported, for a progressively d®'* 
creasing value ; a circumstance which might have proved of no import- 
ance, had the foreign products imjiorted increased in a corres^nding 
(juantity, as such increase in the quantity of im|x>rts could only hava 
taken place at a corresponding decrease of value; the country, collectively, 
would then have had a tjuidpro qitOy and although the derangement re- 
.^iJting from the variation in value might have produced iryurioiw con- 
sequences to some, they would|havc been but temporary and insignificant, 
when compared with the permanent benefits whicli must inevitably liave 
resulted from an extended interchange ol productions, on mutually reci- 
piocal teims. Bi|L the fact is, so far from any increase of quantity sines 
tlie termination of tho war, the quantity of foreign products imjiorted an-^ 
iiually, on an average of tlie three last years, is actually less than it wan 
aijiiually, on an average of the five years, 1798 — 1802, whilst the quan- 
tity exported has nearly doubled since that period, and the value thereof 
consequently decreased one half. Tho quantity of British produce and 
nianufactures exported annually, on, an aveiago of the ten ycais, 1798»*- 
lb07, was 24^457, 72 1/., the real value of which was declaxed to 
axcrago 40,707,491/.; whilst in 1822 the quantity of British produce 
and manufactjnres expoited, amounted to 4'3,/>68,490/. the real valna qf 
Avhich was declared at only ,36,176,897/. being an excess of quantity 
exported in 1822, not only, in comparison with the quantity exported 
annually on an average of tho ten years 1798 — lb07, but over and 
above the quantity of foreign producUons imported, oi no leaq tliaA 
21,822,7244 the value of which, according to the value of tho same 
commodities on an average of the tcu years, 1798—1807, amounts tp npi 
lew a sum that), 3^,220,298/., in reference to w hiclj, it may i)grhaps be 
said, that machinery hns contributed to this increase or excess of export;, 
and that die decrease of value is a conseqm^nce, and a natur^ onq too, ofi 
its ejlfectuol application ; but admitting this explanation, the ju^ infereq^. 
and conclusion to w’hich it leads, is tliis, viz. tlmt the important discovwdps< 
of Arkwright and ^yad* with tlie whole host of iuy.ant^, have beeii; 
J^pplitd to the benefit of any one and: every one but Great 
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Machinery, as at present existing in Great Britain, is unquestionably all 
powerful and unparalleled in its means of contributing to the enjoyment 
and happiness of man ; but {wwor requires to be estimated not exclusively 
in reference to its extent, but in reference to its application, and the 
restraints by which it is controlled; and, let it be remembered, for on 
this its advantages or disadvantages exclusively turn, that unless it be 
controlled by restraints and regulations, applicable to and commensurate 
with its extent, it is calculated to produce disorder, devastation, and 
distress, in a greater degree than it is calculated to produce advantages 
under the most judicious restraints and regulations that can possibly be 
applied in its control. 

It is, however, not material to the present view of the question, whether 
machinery has contributed to the excess of export or not. It will be 
found, that the aggregate remuneration for manufacturing lal)our, has 
been reduced, as near as possible, to a corresponding sum annually, to 
the difference in the value of British produce and manufactures exported ; 
but this, although a curious and interesting coincidence in itself, might 
be of no importance, because, had the quantity of foreign productions im- 
ported, increased in projmrtion to the quantity of British produce and 
manufactures exported, as that (as previously stated) would inevitably 
have led to great national benefits, the artisan would then have ob- 
tained a quantity of all the means of subsistence and comfort, propor- 
tionate to the quantity he obtained under the higher money rate of remu- 
neration for labour — proving that price and value are mere relative 
and not positive terms. But the most important feature of the case, and 
one which constitutes a coincidence still more curious and interesting 
than the one just adverted to, is this, viz, that the increase of taxation 
since 1798 exactly conesponds with the decrease in the value of British 
produce and manufactures annually exported since that period ; and also 
with the annual diminution in the remuneration for manufacturing labour, 
and then, although the diminution in the value of one order of production 
(manufactured or artificial) necessarily produces a corresponding diminu- 
tion, in the other order of production (agricultural or natural), or vice 
versa, the increased taxation occasions the consuming price of all foreign 
productions, as well as of all taxed internal productions, to he as great, or 
greater, than they were previous to 1798 ; consequently the artisans and 
labourers, in their collective capacities, sustain a privation equal in extent 
to the aggregate annual diminution in the amount of their remuneration 
for labour, say of 37,220,298/. per ann. ; which sum, corresponding ex- 
actly with the annual increase of taxation, it proves to demonstration, 
that the entire burden and exj^ensivo consequences of the war have fallen 
not upon those on whom it ought injustice to have fallen,— those who ex- 
cited and aggravated it, — but upon those who sustained it under its opera- 
tion, and who bore its evils with enduring patience under the false and 
delusive promises held out to them, of the advantages they were ulti- 
mately to derive from it, — ^the artisans and productive labourers of the 
country : and what adds to the aggravation of their case is this, that 
those who are maintained in luxury out of the produce of the taxes, are 
benefited by the circumstances in a corresponding ratio to the injuries and 
privations sustained by the suffering classes, the produce of whose labour 
and industry, indirectly or insidiously, is laid ander contribution to sup* 
port them. 
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mb. grant— mb. RANDLE JACKSON — AND THE EAST INDIA 
SHIPPING QUESTION. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, Janiinry 15, 1824. 

I regret that I was not present in the General Court on the 17th 
of December last, when an attempt was made by Mr. John Smith, 
to impress on the Proprietors that the important reform in the shipping 
of the East India Company had been mainly effected by the assistance 
of the late Mr. Grant, as 1 should then, perhaps the only propiietor pre- 
sent able to do so of his own knowledge, have given a direct contradiction 
to his statements. It appears by the report of the debate, that Mr. Hume 
did contradict Mr. Smith’s assertions : but he omitted to state, or the 
Rej)orters to report, some important documents, which, wheli known, 
must at once show the unfairness of giving to Mr. Grant the merit that 
was due to Mr. Henchman, Mr. Randle .lackson, Sir David Scott, and 
a few other independent Proprietors, with whom I had the honour to act 
on those occasions. 

It was an arduous and important struggle*, and, if the saving of 
many millions sterling to the Company, in the item of freight, is of 
importance, there is no man at present in the Court, eitlier within or 
without the bar, who deserves so well of the Pro[)ri(‘t()rs as Mr. Randlo 
Jackson, who, I understand, w'as present in the Court, but took no part 
in the debate. 

I hope you will give publicity in the Ouienta i, llr.nAT.n to tho 
following, being a few of the many documents I have by me on tliat 
subject, that the unfair claim on the part of Mr. Grant's friends, both in 
the Asiatic Journal and in the Debate, may be properly estimated. 

An Old pRoruinrou. 


Documents relating to the Reform in the Freights of the East India 
Coj7ipa7iy's Shipping. 

177.3. — The Committee of Secrecy reported to the House of Commons, 
inter alia, “ That the chief cause of the Company’s extravagant expense in 
freights was, their having taken into their service a greater number of ships 
tlian they could properly employ ; for of late they hatlin their service eighty- 
seven shins, whereas fifty-five were more than sufficient for their trade.”— 
Again ; tne same Committee report, “ That from the great number, opu- 
lence, and various interests of the owners of shipping, due economy is prevented^ 
as by these circumstances they are enabled, not only to obtain too high a 
freightage, but are likewise exempted from the necessary control.** — It further 
appeared from this Report, “ That the freight paid within the preceding tea 
years, i. e.from 1768 to 1773, amounted to £5,018,168. 0. 6. sterling.” 

In 1781, the Company’s Committee of .Shipping report, That they hava 
not had it in their power, notwithstanding they have held out great encou- 
ra^ment to expect a favourable alteration in the cargoes consigned from 
China, to induce the Owmers to relax in their demands ; they therefore could, 
not refrain from intimating to the Owners, that the present distress of the 
Company for tonnage was such, that the Court mutt he forced to submit m 
Ormu Herald^ Vol A, 2R 
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any tenm they should think projHjr to iiuUt «»oa, fiou)ever disadcantafreout to 
the Company^ as there was ito other channel through which the Company 
could get a supply of shipping.” 

Ill April 1791, in the General Court of Proprietors, Mr. Fiott moved, and 
Mr. Randle Jackson successfully supported, “ That there be laid before this 
Court, copies of all proposals for receiving of tenders, and also of all tenders 
for building of shijis for the East India Company, and of letting of ships for 
hire to llie East India Company, from the 1st January 1780 to the present 
time ; with the Answers and Resolutions of Committees and Courts therebh ; 
together with the prices agreed to be given for the hire of ships in each of the 
said years, according to their respective destinations. And also copies of any 
Agreements or Rrsohitions of the Court, or any Committee of Directors, 
which may have been made, respecting all or any of the ship-owners, on the 
subject ot shipping, during the said period.” 


B — In 1783 the aggregate amount of freight for tliat season 

was estimated at 33,U00 tons at £33. per ton £1,039,000 

In 1792, the exertions which had been made had obtained the 
following reduction; 33,000 tons, average ^21. 5. 0. 
per ton 701,250 


IMaking the saving then effected in one year £387,750 

But it then became notorious, and admitted by «>everal Directors, 
that the \\holc freights might he obtained at £1B. per ton, 
to effect on 33,000 tons a further saving at £3. 5. 0. 

Woiulfall's Ututory of the Shipping Qucitlon,] 107,250 


£195,000 

Tn May 9, 1702, in the General Court of Proprietors, Mr. Kiott moved, 
and Mr. *11. Jackson seconded, “ Th«it it is the opinion of this Court, that, 
owing to the mode long practised for conducting the shipping affairs of the 
Company, a higher price than necessary has hern paid for many years piwt, 
and is now paying, for the freights in its "javicc.” Ihis motion was earned 
in the General Court, but lost upon the ballot. 

In the same month, on the ICth of May, 1792, Mr. R. Jack'^on moved, 
“ That in the opinion of this Comt, it is expedient for the Directors, on the 
part of the East India Company, to engage in future, as well for the building 
as for the hire of ships for their seiviee, by public contrnci:' '1 his was de- 
feated by an aracudmeni in the General Com t of Propiietors, on the 3d ol 


^^ilr. Thos. Henchman moved, and Mr. R. Jackson seconded, “That this 
Court do concur in opinion with the Right lion. Henry Diindas that the 
frei'dit of the ships in the employ of the East India (lompany should be set- 
tietfonca: for all, on a fair and equitable footing ; and that the Court of Direc- 
tors bo requested to take the same into their consideration, as xyell as such 
further regulations in respect to the hiring and building ot ships m fuliire, a:* 
shall enable the Company to carry on their trade hencelorward to the greatest 
advantage ; and propose and lay before this Court such arrangements as they 
think best suited to that puriiosc, in order that some permanent system may 
be established, upon principles of /uV, vrll-rcgulaUd, open 
But the said system not to affect the existing ships, which it is the wish ami 
reconimeudalum of tins Court to continue m their service, at a hxctl rate, 
and in preference, so long as they shall be judged fit for tlie same 
N At this period llie amount annually paid fur freight considerably ex- 
ceeded a million sterling; and it was alleged, and offered ^ 

the partial adoption of the system liaU alrcauy (comparing the then 
freight with tlw highest price of the old owners,) placed the Company in 
course of saving half a million per annum.— (See Woodjulf t Debates.)^ 
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In 1706, ihe owners demanded for the aggregate freight £l,655,R52 
The Directors obtained it for 1,47 2, .^06 


They saved that year, iocUiding 50,000/. dismantled 

tonnage 285,316 

See their Rei>oit, Feb, 5, 1796. 

In the General Court of Proprietors (spocially called), on Wednesday, 
May 13, 1795. Mr. II. Jackson moved, “ 'that in the opinion of this Court, 
it is just and equitable, and will bo highly advantageous to the inlt rests of 
the East India Company, to extend the same principle of regulation to the 
Proprietors at large, as is oidained by the second, third, and fourth sections, 
of the Sijitli Chapter of the Pyc-laas, in respect of Directors, ti:. 

^^IScciionS . — lletiif It is ordained, That if any debate shall arise in thC' 
Court of Directors concevniug any Director, or any matter or thing wherein- 
any Director shall he personally concerned, every sucli Director, having been, 
first heard, shall willidraw during such debate, and when the question there- 
upon is put. 

“ Seciiun i.— Ttem, It is ordained, That no Director shall give his vote for 
any lut of g{»ods bought at the Company’a sale, or for making any allowance 
for any goods so bought, wherein he shall be directly or indhectly concerned.'' 

“ And, ihcrcfoje, this Court doth agree, That henceforward no Projirietor 
shall be allowed to vote or ballot upon any question, in a general Couit, re- 
lating to any contract which ho may be ncgcciating, or which he shall have 
eulCKd into with the East India Company, nor upon any question in which 
he shall have a direct pecuniary interest distinct liotn his general interest 
as a Proprietor of the capital stuck ul this Company; and that this rcgiiUtiors 
be made a bye-law of the Conipanv.” 

This was seconded by Mr. llenViiman. It was debated throughout as a 
shipping question. The Owncr.s, on a divi‘'ioii, succeeded in defeating it, 
\iz. lor an adjournment— Ayes, 110; Noes, 37. 

This was nearly the last an nesl sliuggle in the General Court. A majority 
of the Directors, Vmdiug the sense ot Government, which almost personally 
upheld David Scott, had now come round, and were lighting their ground by 
inches with the Owners in the Shipping Committee. 

The following w'as the conclusion of Mr. Jackson’s rephj as reported by 
Woodfall, in the third \olume of his Debates: 

“ Mr. J M KsoN said, he had now humbly endeavoured to reply to the leading 
arguments against the motion which he hud had the honour to make : he 
hud been led into greater length than he intended, hut he hoped the Court 
would ha\c the goodnes", not only to impute it to his sense of the importance 
of the measure, but to his great anxiety (a*' peihaps it might he the lust time 
that he should have the Jioi.onr of addressing them upon this Mihjcct), that 
ihc proposition should stand cleai hclore them. lie hoped the ( ourt would 
now entertain no doubt as to the facts upon which he iouiultd it, or of its- 
legality, its justice, and ils eipidieiicy. He admitted it to he direcllj and 
intimately connected with the great question ol -Shipping. It was now some 
years since (in the course of his eiidcavouis to aitaiii to a rclorm ol the 
affairs of the East India Company), he had been led to the slu<ly ot that parti- 
cular question, the magnitude of whicli soon filled liini with asionislmirntl 
Had he passed it cursorily over, he might perhaps, like many oilier pro- 

f irictors, in voting upon it, iiave consulted only his feeling**, his interest, or 
lis connections. But when he found it to involve not only inillions ol the. 
Company’s property, and every liopc ot pecuniary aid, w'hich the piihlic 
niight justly build upon, hut the welfare of our Indian posse smohh, and their 
myriads of inhabitants, who dtpendid upon thelatility of import and ex- 
port when he traced (as he bad slated upon a former occasion; tho nielan- 
elioly and progressive departure of the carrying trade froni the Comnany to 
rorciguers, w hose interests w ere in dirccihostiluy with their own, and whom . 
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he found transferrin", with roost alarming rapidity, the commerce of ludi a, 
to the Contiueiiis of Europe ami America, and this to such a degree, that 
though their quantum of tonnage at first was insigniBcant and contemptible, 
it now considerably exceeded that of tlic Company when these facts opened 
upon his nund, he had no alternative but to iiifrsiie the question to the [^int 
lie had done, or sacrifice every patriotic and manly impulse, to considerations 
of the most sordid nature, iie was not so new to the world as to be insen- 
sible to the rcnuiiks which might follow one of his profession, pursuing, 
with HO much earnc^tne-*s, the interest of a Corporation, whose dividend 
could nut. be diminished without aronvuUion of public ci edit. He knew 
that the very powerful and aftluent body, whose emoUiiucnts he attacked, 
must entertain against him ihe greatest displeasure; tint the body of Pro- 
prietors to wliose service he devoted him^'clf, might, at first, think him 
ollicious and romantic, ui.d that e\en the Directur', tor w lioin he Ind ever felt, 
and testified the most unleiiiutd i expect, would irgaid e/eiy impeachment 
of the past conduct of ti:c C'un.paiiy, as in simie degree lellecting upon 
themselves These weie ditlicnllies which he ln.il lu.ivid, without being 
callous to them, and he should ever have reason to he jiroiul of the result. 

** M.iny that were then pHs( ntin that Court, had beheld the progress of the 
question, and the conduct t»l the Shipping. Interest, in every stage of it. They 
had emIeaNoured to ridicule it in lue person of an honourable Proprietor 
(Mr. Fiutl) whose pei‘.eYciing spirit fustentered the lists with them; they 
next attempted to refute, and when lint was found impossible, they sought 
to villity It, by the most uuloiindid insuiuations against the char.iclers of the 
advocates, as" if iliose could in the smallc.st di'grec aliect its merits. All 
these attempis had proved eqii.illy abortive! 'Ihe question liad been gra- 
dually unfolded ; il iiad been bi ought forward in different shapes, und each 
succeeding deliate had been supported by Mich siateimnts from the records 
of tlic C<impauy as it was impossible to contradict. 'I'he independent Pro- 
prietors wak(‘(l as from a dream, the broad sjiumecanie staling them in the 
face, aiul lliev wondered how they could Imve been imposed on so lung. The 
converMoii of' the Dircetois followed, and wilh an openness and candour that 
reflected upon them the highest honour, lhe> declared their ultimate and 
decided opinion to lie in tivoui of fair and open competition. But they dc-. 
claied It in vain ! Their oivunicntSy it was true, were irresistible, but so was 
the iiuuilnv of their oppdu'ms; the Shipping Inteie^t, it liad been found, 
from repeated e.xpeiiciue, were able to out-vole them upon every question 
attfctmg their own ctuUMcts ; hence the interest of the Company loudly 
demanded, that ujwn iho^e contrails they should vote no longer. 'I'his was 
his lust and only rennumug proposition ; he had always regarded il jls the 
top-stone of his case; il it should he ailoptcd, the evil from llial moment was 
at an end; if not, that vciy circumstance w^ould complete a body of docu- 
ments, vvhuh Ihe pndoundest casuEliy wuiiM never he able to overcome; 
documents deisvcd from the .lournals of the House of Commons, who had 
previously examined, not only the Company's efticers, but the most ex- 
perienced persons they could liiect with in that line ; documents, derived not 
onlv from the calculaiions and declarations of tlie Directors, but liom tlie cal- 
culations, declarations and admissiont» of the Ship-owners themselves, as 
appeared from tlie minutes of the Court which had been publUhed for the last 
ten years. In what way had these charges been met t By uwwcd combimttioH, 
uwmud and an intrepidity of assertion rarely to be met with. By 

men who^ while they pretended afteclion to the Company, had been unable 
to refute a charge of extorted millions ; who, while they pretended a reverence 
of justice, sought a violation of its fi^^t principles, by establishing tlienisclvea 
as judges of their own cause; and who, while they boasted the sanction of 
a majority of the Proprietors, did not dare to leave the question to their 
fHscussioii ; but were at that moment exeriiiig all their influence to keep it 
from the ballot. If facts like these did not reach the conviction of every: 
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unbiassed and disinterested man, no reasoning of his conld give them force, 
neither would they believe, “ though one sHould rise from the dead !" As 
an individual, he could do no more — he had explored the question of their 
shipping with unremitting industry; he had watched it with undeviatin<»' 
regard, he had sustained it to the best of his abilities under all its trials, anj 
had now travelled with it, to the end of its mortal pilgrimage: if he were 
fated to meet it again, he understood it was to be in another place ; as to 
what might be its late there, he professed himself unable to conjecture : if 
the minister for India should think proper to support the Directors, and the 
independent Proprietors, against ‘ that powerlui combination (respecting 
which he deceived himself, if he hoped to find an alternative, he must 
oppose it, or truckle to it). Mr. Jackson said, that he was convinced, that 
no act of his admiuislration, woukl place him higher in the esteem of 
honourable men. If on the contrary, he should think it more expedient to 
stretch ihe hand of power over the Company, and coerce them into submis- 
sion, to a mode of managing of their aflair^, as repugnant to all rules of 
commercial policy, as to common sense, and common honc^ty, he did not 
Tirelciid 10 say, but that the contest was at an end : and that the fairest 
hope'', that any trading company in the world ever had reason to indulge, 
would be ''acriliccd to certain political reasons, which he neither did, or 
desired to uivler'‘lan(l. The leal merits of the question would remain un- 
altcrahle. 'I'o himself, Mr. J. said, the pari which he had taken would ever 
he friiilful of pleasing lellection ! he sliould for ever feel a pride in having 
shareil in a contest, wliich liad already {us was m proof) saved the Company 
half a million of money per annum; and ofleretl to the Proprietors .some 
eoiisolation for the iiuliioiis they had lost, by pointing out means (which no 
man h.id \(^iture(l to controvert) of saving ii.'uilyas much more. 'J'hesc 
were tacts which wouhl live upon their records, ami do him justice with 
iheir posterity ill that Company, who would judge of the various jiropositions 
whicli lie liail olfered, hy their unequivocal tendency, and the simplieity of 
their term'', rallu r tlian hy elahoiate excep i.ms to general rules, or subtle 
relillcm(•nt^ ujion the most (dAious and oidmarj obligations iif morality. 
For It is not (eoneludeJ Mr. .1.), lielieve me, Sir, li. is not, llie broad humour 
of one honourable gentleman; the polished peiiods, ami the tlowing imin- 
hers of a '‘CCiul ; the metapliysieal reasoning of a third, or the declamation 
of a fourth, that W’ill lie found capable of shaking from Ihcir scat, those 
princijdfs of truth and jiMice, which (Jod and nature liave implanted in the 
nearl of man I Oh I no, for when mv honourable friends and 1 sliall be laid 
low, and foi gotten, wlien these puny ctmlcsts shall he buntd in deep 
ohliMon, ami when all sublunary things shall have passed away, truth and 
juMiee will still survive! Uncliangeil by circumstance, as unimpaired by 
lime, strong in their own slieiigth, perfect in their own purity, immutable I 
immortal ! " 

Mr. J.’s Speeches on ibis occasion were complimented by the Newspapers 
of the day, and may he ‘-aid to form a Supplement or Corrollary to his 
Speech of January 1st, 170.’)— taken together thev nearly include the whole 
history of the shipVmg question. .Sec No. 1. 

In the Oeneral Court of I'rojirietors, March lO, 1793.— Lord Kiniiaird 
moved, and it was carried, “ That the thanks ol this Court be given to John 
Fiott, Thomas Henchman, and Handle Jackson, Kscirs. for iheir active zeal, 
and able services in bringing the question of Public Contract, and fair and 
oj)en Competition, to its present issue." 
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Sung hy Orphiui mi Chorus of Thracian Virgins 
over the Tomb of Linus, 


** To these a youth awakes the warbling strings, 

** Whose tender lay the fate of Linos sings.’* 

Pora's Trant. f ths Iliad, 


Wail, wail, ye virgin throng! 

The Sire of song** 

On earth’a dark breast for ever silent lies : 

No more his cheerful pipe 
Its numbers rich and ripe 
Shall |)Our at evening to the listening skies. 

No more shall nymph or fawm 
O’er dewy lawn, 

Listening, on tip^toe through the moonlight come ; 
Nor shall the shepherd haste 
His evening short repast, 

Leaving for thy sweet strain the joys of home. 

No more shall sylvan maid 
Her ringlets braid, 

Like morning’s golden clouds to meet thine eye ; 
Or with enamoured cheek 
Her growing passion speak, 

Or downcast modest look, or chastened sigh. 

Nor shall the summer eve 
Fantastic weave 

Her pall of vapour, and slow-fading light* 

To tempt thy steps abroad, 

Alone, enrapt, o’erawed, 

Watching unfold the starry robe of night. 

The slow, far-dying roar 
Of ocean hoar. 

Tumbling his billows round some distant isle,. 

Is henceforth dumb to thee, 

Dear shade ! tho’ wont to be 
Parent of sweet response, or radiant smile. 


• Linus was tbc inventor of Poetry, and the first who introduced tbt Pbcexucisn 
Letters into Greece. Some say Ue was a native of Euboea* 
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And even the gods will want 
Thy mystic chant, 

Wont still at morn or dusky eve to swell 
Along the answering shore, 

Or o*er the ocean floor. 

Or through the forest wild or lonely dell. 

How can the lofty soul 

The dull control, 

The mystic leaden sleep of Pluto brook? 

« Cannot it wear away 
Its clogging chains of clay, 

And yet enjoy earth’s ever-cheerful look ? 

Alas, alas ! we mourn 

That no return. 

When o’er the Stygian bank the spirit goes. 

The gods severe allow; 

But all our bitter woe, 

Like streams in deserts lost, unheeded flows. 

Yet to this sylvan grave, 

Ami crystal wave, 

That murmurs music thro’ the mournful gra8s» 
These laurels ever green 
Shall tempt, as oft as seen, 

The feet of heedful travellers as they pass- 

And oh ! if wakening fame 
A right may claim 

To cheer a shade on Pluto’s gloomy shore, 

Thee, thee, the choral lay 
Of bards and viigins gay 

Shall chant, 0 Lixus ! now and evermore. 

For thou hast oped a spring 
Which, murmuring, 

Deepening, and widening, shall to latest days, 
Where’er the passions be, 

Float wild, and sw'cet, and free. 

And in its cadcnced flow' re-echo with thy praise. 


Farewell, loved bard! farewell: 

I may not tell 

How thou dost govern still thy Orpheus’ breast ; 
But every solemn year 
The god’s permit me hwe. 

My songs shall sooth thee in thy geflden rest. 

Ocf.mS. 


Btojfs 





TREATMENT OF A fJAtlVE INDIAN PRINCE, 

During the period in which the press of India exercised the 
greatest freedom in its strictures, it never ventured to touch on 
the important points to which the press in that country ought to 
be especially directed, namely, the conduct of the Government 
towards its native subjects ; as it was well known that such teme- 
rity would, even in the best times, have been punished with instant 
banishment from the country. But if the Indian pubhe are denied 
the power of investigating such cases of injustice as may spring np 
among themselves, the British public have at least a right to be- 
come acipiaintcd with the manner in which the East India Com- 
pany conduct themselves towards the native princes of the East, 
whom they first persuade by fair promises to throw themselves on 
their protection, and then abandon to all the horrors of despair. 
The following narrative will set their conduct as a public ]) 0 (ly in 
a striking light ; and as we have reason to believe that the case of 
the unhappy individual, Fyaz AH Khan, will be brought before the 
British Parliament in the ensuing session, our readers will be the 
better prepared, after perusing the following facts, to judge of the 
merits of the case for themselves. 

It has been the policy of the invaders of every clime and age, 
as much as possil)lc, to divide the interests of their ])rojected vic- 
tims ; “ Divide et impera.” The necessity of this policy was 
much felt in the war with Tippoo Sultan. It was considered of 
the highest importance to detach from his ])arty any of the j)owcrs 
of the Mysore; and in January, 17^3, Ilyat Sahib, who held the 
city and province of Bcdnorc, with its dependencies, as Soubah 
under Hyder Ali Khan, and after his death under his son Tippoo 
Sultaun, entered into negotiations with General Mathews, who 
commanded the Company’s forces in that (piarter, and who en- 
gaged, that if Ilyat Sahib would conduct himself to the satis- 
faction of the General, every thing should be ])reserved to him 
that he could desire. In a letter of this General, dated the 28th 
of January, 1783, he says to this prince : 

I shall esteem you as a true friend and servant of the Englisii. 

Hyat Sahib, reposing with implicit faith in the character of the 
East India Company and the English nation, accordingly delivered 
up his territories, his troops, and forts to this General, who, in 
acknowledging this voluntary resignation, in a letter of the 30th 
-of-Jaim^ry in the same year, says : 

The friendship you have shown to the English, by joining wkh them your 
troops, and delivering up the forts of the province of Bednurc, and every thing 
that was under your management, deserves every acknowledgment that (he 
English can bestow. 

Notwithstanding these solemn engagements, however, the prince 
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could not preserve even his private property from plunder, on the 
advance of the English army: In the same letter, of the 30th of 
January, General Mathews says : 

To convince that I place confidence in you, the entire management 
of the country will be continued to you, and I will invest you with full poww 
and authority to take upon you in the name of the Company the direction of 
the revenues, in as full a manner as before you joined the English. 

In furtherance of these dispositions and arrangements, it waa 
concluded by a formal treaty, dated the 15th of February, 1783, 

That no person whatsoever should interfere with the civil government 
and management of tlie country, the whole being vested in Hyat Sahib* 
That m case of any accident to Hyat Sahib, his family, wife, children, &c. 
should be under the immediate protection and cure of the Company— [the 
word care having, in the language used, a comprehensive signification, com* 
Lining, in the fullest ^ensc, education, sustenance, and provision )— That 
he receive for the expenses of his household, and in lieu of all other charges 
whatever, or anything appertaining thereto, the annual sums of* 120,000 
pagodas, (equal to 40,000 rupees, or 5,000/. sterling per month,) or in pro- 
portion to the annual rents received uii<ler the sum ot a medium of ihc years 
tliat the country has hitherto been under his charge. And this sum I do 
only fix until the pleasure ot the Honourable Company bo known. 

Hyat Sahib’s sincerity and good faith are again recognised in a 
letter of Mr. Auriol, Chief Secretary to the Council of Calcutta, 
dated the 29th of May, 17^53, addressed to Captain Donald 
Campbell : 

The Board request that you will deliver this answer in person to Hyat 
Sahib, with assurances from them of every protection and support, which the 
eminent services rendered by him to the Company give him so good a right 
to expect, and which they have it m their power to grant; and you will ac- 

S iiaint him that they have further agreed to recommend him in such terms to 
Honourable the Court of Directors, as may encourage him to hope for 
every attention from their justice. Considering the great importance of the 
acquisition of Bednore to the Company, its proportional disadvantage to the 
enemy, and the magnitude of the object to be attained by holding out every 
poMible encouragement to the managers of the Mysore country, to throw 
oil a new and unsettled depcndance on the enemy’s government, in order to 
obtain a more secure and beneficial tenure from the Company’s possession, 
llie Board are more readily inclined to afl'oid this early return to Uie ad- 
vances of Hyat Sahib, in the hope that it will inspire nimwilh ficsh con- 
fidence ill the English Government, and rest his attachment to it. 

However flattering the language, and elevated the rank, of the 
individuals already named, it might he said that all these engage- 
ments required confirmation, and that until they had been ratified 
by the supreme power, the good faith of the Company was not yet 
pledged to the conditions of the agents. Let us now then look at 
the official letter of the Governor General, Warren Hastings, dated 

the 8th of December, 1783 : — 

That you have been induced to give up treasury, ready money, goods, 
and valuables of every kind, and the keys of the forts, country, and public 
bmldings of yeur divan, which you have delivered over to the General, and 
that you are m every respect, wiih heart and soul, ready in your friendship, 
t have been apprised in a letter from General Mathews, fliUy adviaiug me of 
Orienu Hmtld, Volt 1. 2 S 
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til and every thing, the which'hfvh,^Kcn,jd^ 3jou arid 

bi,m, respecting the, treaty ^ipngwpipen^ji^d t^e ^rpicable disnositiQn of 
your Highness: aiyl imnicdi^tely ina^ 1 became 4C(fuamtetI with thfese tnat- 
ters, myself and Council; who have the gotfertmi^nt ihd full nowers thtet all 
the dependencies alTain of - tlrb Hohuorablo C6iiipanyy and bavins author 
rity to enter into treaties oA' their bchalt*, can» to aresohition, \hat >^atevec 
treatief and ,an^{cincnts h^ been entered intp between your Highness and 
General Math^i^ on behalf of the Honourable Company, we conceive to be 
Inost binding and most valid on the part of the Honourable Company and 
the English nation, to be fulfilled. But as the distance Is so great, we cannot 
take upon ourselves to give definitively our opinion on the proceedings of the 
Ikimbay Government in respect to General Mathews, and the treaty and en- 
gagements entered into by bitn; on this account we have from hence written 
to the Government of Bombay, particularly to act up to the spirit and letter 
of the engagements entered into with the ( iencral and your Highness, and 
not to depart a hair’s breadth therefrom ; and wc are satisfied most assuredly, 
thit the Gentlemen of the Council of Bombay, in regard to the kindness 
and friendship, and firm disposition of your Highness, from motives of friend- 
tthip individually, will readily act up to and conform themselves to whatever 
treaty and engagements may have been entered into. 

It would apjicar that nothing could now afford the least ground 
for complaint : but, unfortunately for Hyat Sahib, while the pen of 
the Governor General of India was employed in mailing assur- 
ance e’en doubly sure,” the active epemy was lucessantly engaged 
in harassing our troops, and in a general engagement Mathews 
was finally defeated by Tippoo, and the provinces of Bednore were 
for a time in possession of the enemy. Hyat Sahib was obliged to 
follow the fortunes of the British, and soon after to take up his 
residence in Hombay. llis services, however, continued for a short 
time to be duly ajipreciated ami recognised by the various British 
authorities in India, and particularly in letters from Lord Corn- 
wallis, Governor Boddain, Governor Ramsay, Mr. Sandeford, 
Mr. M’ilson, and Mr, Talis ,Slr Edward Hughes, ami General 
Abercromby, written at various perimls, during the Nawaub’s resi- 
dence at Bombay, as well to himself as to persons in high autho- 
rity there. 

But nedeet and consequent humiliation, after a time, succeeded 
ilefeat. 'Hie pension, s<> solemnly recognised, was never paid. 
It has been stated that the troo|w of General Mathews, in taking 
possession of Bednore, had plundered Hjait Sahib of all his private 
property ; and his loss from this cause alone was immense. He 
had, besides, accommodated the General with considerable loans. 
These circumstances having involved him in })ccuniary difficulties, 
naturally called forth repeated remonstrances, and even appli- 
cations to the Government in England. Such indeed wa^ his 
distress, that^ he would have probably perished from want, in the 
capital of the British territories, if the Admiral, Sir IMward 
Hughes, had not written to the Governor in Council, begging the 
Governor General to take compassion aj)on the NaWaub’a situation. 

The treaty before referred to was communicated In due'eoiitsc 
to the Court of Directors, with n statement of the imi>onant ^er- 
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vices Hyat ISahib had Mder^d to 'the Hwumrablo Company : for 
a long time, however, it uttnbticied. ' SJr Edward nughe4 

at length laid before the Jting, % the ^^d of tord Sidney, the 
Secretary of State, a letter from the Nawaub. Inis measure called 
up the attention of the Court ; and the following important docu* 
ment was issued, from the orders of the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to the Governor and Council of Bombay, dated Feb. 1, 17S6 : 

Having taken into consideration the important services rendered td the 
Company by Hyat Sahib, the late Governor of Beituorc, by Uic snrn^derof 
that place, in the government of whicli fort and country ho would have been 
continued, had it remained in the Company’s possession ; consiclering alw 
the POLICY of affording him protection, agreeably to the promise made to him 
by General Mathe^vs, we have resolved that Hyat Siihib be alltwcd four 
tliousand Bombay nipecs per monih, so long as he shall reside in any of the 
Company’s scUleincnts ; such allowance to commence from his arrival at 
Bomnay, and deducting therefrom such sums as may have been advanced to 
him. You will, therefore, conformably to the alwvc resolution, pay the 
allowance therein mentioned to Hyat Sahib, and take every means of inspiring 
him with a contidcnce in the Company’s protection. 

It certainly was a notable suggestion that tlic Governor and 
Council of Bombay should " take every moans of insjiiriiig him 
with a confidence in the Company *s protection.** ITircc years of 
neglect might furnish some reason why pains should now bo taken. 
We cannot safely trust our indignant feelings with the natural 
commentary upon such facts. The honourable inviolability cf 
moral and political engagements — the sanctity of treaties, by this 
order arc set at nought, and tlic despicable substitute is offered of 
** the policy of affording’* protection. And bow did the Governor 
and Council of Bombay seek to redeem the character of the higher 
personages at home? Tlicy also issued their resolution, for though 
they could not find leisure to pay the paltry pension assigned, they 
could find time to publish the following general orders, Bombay, 
July I, 1788: 

Hyat Sahib, tbc late Nabob of Btdnorc, to be received by all guards with 
rested arms and one ruffle, as often as he passes lioin sun-rise to sun set. 

Yes it was thus that the treaties with General IMathcw.s, and 
his engagement to pay 40,(K)0 rupees per mouth, were melted down 
into promises and 4,000 rupees only, with ‘ rested arms 
and one ruffle,” w'erc offered as eoinpensatioii for the remaining 
34 , 000 , which had been jiromi-scd hut never paid. 

New vexations were, even now, heaped ujion the Nawaub ; the 
income allowed was paid in bills at par upon the Bengal govern - 
meat, and thus a further loss incurred of 1.5 per cejit. lie conti- 
nued, however, to reside under the government of the Company 
until his death, wliich happened within forty days only of the total 
overthrow /of Tippoo’s power, and the conswpicnt resumption of 
the Bednorc territory by the (company. Ihesc states have ever 
since remained in British possession 5 but it clearly appears that 
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Hyat Sahib anticipated the rwumption of his pwer, as very shortly 
before his death, he appointed a Killadar (AH Sh^cef) to admi* 
nister the government in his behalf. In his will too he addresses 
his son in these words— 

As soon as Bednore shall be acquired to the Company, they will, according to 
agreement, instal you in that government, furnishing you until that event, as 
they have done me, with the expenses of yourself, relatives and dependants. 

Fyuz Ali Khan was a minor at the time of his father’s death ; 
and no application apjiears to have been made on his behalf, on 
the restnnption of the Bednore country by the Company. A more 
liberal policy would, however, be naturally anticipated, when the 
Company enjoyed full power in these provinces, and assumed the 
collection of its revenue. But it would seem that Fyaz Ali Khan 
was destined to be heir to his father’s disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, as well as to his power by blood ; for so far from deriv- 
ing any advantage from the successful turn in the Company’s 
affairs, the ])eiisioii of 4,000 rujfees was discontinued ou the 
decease of his father, and one of 2,(K)0 was substituted for himself. 
His guardian — appointed by the Company — offering an acquies- 
cence in their measures which he dared not refuse. So soon, 
however, as the young Nawau!) became of age, he commenced a 
long coiTespoiidence with the Bengal (lovernment on the subject 
of his claims. The affair was finally referred to the Court of Di- 
rectors ; and this Honourable Court expressing their surprise at 
any dissatisfaction, again reduced the })ension to one half, and 
ordered him oidy 1,000 rupees per month ! They condescended, 
however, in answer to his complaints of em])arrussment to authorize 
the Bombay Governmeut to impure into his statement, ordering, 

If fully satisfied, that the embarrassed state of tlie atfaiisof Fyaz Ali Khan, 
tiad been principally occasioned by ibc heavy expenses lie luui incurred, by 
perfoi iiiing the funereal rites of his laic father, and the other branches of hl3 
deceased family, that such an alhmance should be made on tliat account as 
might he deemed reasonable; and as a mark of regard for the memory of the 
late Nabob, 

The Bombav Government acted upon this order as far as re- 
spected the reduction of the pension ; hut nothing was heard of 
the allowance proposed. And yet it is well known, that amongst 
natives of rank in India, funeral expenses arc very heavy. One 
funeral alone cost Fyaz Ali Khan 80,000 rupees, and this was not 
considered extravagant. 

Upon the death of Hyat Sahib, Governor Duncan appointed 
Ardasier Dadec, adniinistrator to estate, but contrary to th« 
wishes of the family. In vain they urged the inexpediency of this 
choice, and their suspicions of insolvency ; the appointment was 
persisted in, and the earlv banktUptcy of the patty involved another 
loss amounting to 190^000 rupees! Of this sum, ‘40,00to ttipee^ 
arrears of pension, had been lately paid to the bankwpl's* estate, in 
spite of the renewed remonstrances of Ali Kht&.‘ ‘ 
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This unhappy victim of ^wer, finding that he remonstrated ik 
vain with the Government in possession of his country, and still 
having some confidence in the justice of the English character, 
had, at different periods, applied for leave to come to EnglancL 
resolving, like his father, to lay his grievances at the foot of the 
throne. But this request was denied 5 and, as the only alternative^ 
he executed a power of attorney, appointing Sheikh Gholam MoJ 
hudeen, his vakeel or agent, the vakeel rcachetl England early 
in 1819, and immediately made application to the Court of Dfo 
rectors. The Court refused to recognise his powers ; but alarmed 
at his presence in this country, they amused him witli a corretqxMfc^ 
deuce, advanced him considerable sums of inonev for his main- 
tenance ; and at length informed him in their letier of the 25tk 
of Augxist, 1819, that the Court had issued full instructions upoa 
the subject of the claims he was commissioned to establish, to the 
Bombay Government : and that the Court of Directors l)eing in 
full possession of all the facts of the case, declined all further 
correspondence with him. The Right Honourable the President 
of the India Board at the same time informing him, that such air 
arrangement had been made as met his approbation 5 which would 
no doubt please the vakeel, as it would satisfy the Nawauh his 
j)rincipal. 

The vakeel having seen too much reason to doubt the goo# 
faith of mere assurances, earnestly pressed the Court for a copy of 
the instructions forwarded to India. This was denied him ; and 
his persevering endeavours to obtain them, were at last met by a 
peremptory refusal to hold any further correspondence with him. 
His stay in England was stated to be injurious to the interests of 
the Nabob, his master, as tlm instructions contained a dircctiopt 
that thev should not he communicated until his return to India! 
And, finally, that all further sup})ly for his support should he with- 
held until he had actually em])arked ! There was no alttirnativfl^ 
and, therefore, though contrary to his positive orders, he was thiw 
constrained, in August 1820, to proceed to Bombay. 

Upon reaching his home, and making ap})lication to the Governr 
ment in India, he was informed that the order of the Court of 
Directors went only to authorize payment of 2,000 rupees par 
month j and 40,000 rupees towards the expenses of the funeral of 
the late Naw’aub ; but that out of this an abatement would fint 
be made of all advances to the vakeel in England. In vain did ho 
protest against these terms, which differed but little from thoao 
against whic|i he had been employed to offer remonstrance. Tbeiio 
was no remedy in the power of the agents; and the Court oS. 
Directors had declared their decision to be final. 

Fyaz AU, <Khan was, however, advisedi agwn tp address 
Court of Directors, and also the Board of Control, wipch he daB 
on the 7th of jEday, 1821. The Comopssioners for the Affairs of 
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India were plewcd tp ^knowledge the receipt of their letter, and 
to state that their rtply should be mdde through the Court of Di- 
rectors to the Gpiseruinent of Bombay.* But. the despatch forwarded 
to the Court of Directors was i^tumed unopened, with information 
that it was a standing regulation not to receive any address from 
individuals in India, unless forwarded open through the local 
gOTcmnlent there ! I 

\.In the inean.timc the Nabob had been pressing his claims aUo 
4 |pon the Bomliay Government ; and, on the 1 1th of March, 182'^ 
Jjc received a letter from the Secretary, Mr. Henderson, stating 
.that the Court of Directors had sent their orders to the Govern- 
‘Wient, and that they amounted to a distinct rejection of every claim ! 

Sinking under an accumulation of misery, arising from the 
'iCKtent of his embarrassments and the importunities of his creditors, 
‘whom his disappointment served rather to exasperate than appease, 
il^az AH Khan submitted to the terms of the standing regulation 
above named, and on the 25th of June, 1822, addressed an open 
letter to the Court of Directors through the Bombay Government, 
again urging his claim to their attention, and intimating his inten- 
tion to proceed to England to seek redress, in case it were denied 
to him in India. 

There is no advice of any subsequent proceedings : this unhappy 
prince has, therefore, resolved to appeal to the justice and character 
"of England. Can it be endured that a monopoliEing company of 
traders, shall violate the most sacred treaties, enlarge their terri- 
tories, and advance their revenue at the expense of a prince, whose 
too-conhding ancestor had become the dupe of others, from his 
liigh veneration of the British name ? We are not ignorant of the 
powerful influence of Indian interests in the House of Commons ; 
wc arc prepared in all minor cases to submit to its secret workings: 
but if these can stifle the voice of honour — the dictates of common 
honesty, then we say England deserves to lose her proud pre-emir 
hence among the nations of the earth. 

We have undertaken the defence of ‘Mcgitimacy on better 
grounds than those who waged war for the restoration of the 
l^urbons, and who would still maintain the “ right divine of kings 
•to govern wrong.** When sovereigns are deposed by the common 
consent of those over whom they rule, to make room for more 
worthy successors, we have no objection to such a mode of pro- 
'Voting good government, and rooting out bad : but when a prince, 
ruling in bis 'own country, voluntarily resigns his power itito the 
hands of supposed friends, on the fait]) of Uieir soleptu assurances 
of support and protection, we cannot suihciently express our ab- 
horrence of those W'ho would first persuade another to confide in 
their honour, and then abandon him and his descendants^ in the 
hour of need 
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RxPERiBitCB hsA fMsfltd U« with thlit^aht W obRCnriikg iht 

plea&ur« with which thow of our fiQuntnrmeii,^ who;»r«.tiiihrated( J<K>a) 
uative Usidt witacar thi; riip\<]i varied an^ u^irful k^qiylcdj^e^ wl\lch du^ 

tiu'uishea Great Britain from almost ever}' other naiitA oh this $lOhe. Thja ebi^ 
viction of her superiority In lutelteetiial attainments is a source* of pUiiiutn' that 
tends to increase our interest in her political advancement; and*) 
is power,” it may safely be, added that Us wide disseinipatiuu,is the hesi secui^ 
of freedom. we have reason, from peculiar local cons1(lenitli}fn,H<>’beiieva 
that our pages will be read <^at the ultermbst comers of the oailfti,'* atiA^thu^ 
too, with the, avidity peculiar to men in exile from their native Umd, wf shtUl 
U a distinjfuishing feature of our labours to give, in this department of 0 |Ui; 
Journal, a compendium of all the most curlons and interesting farts that we mV 
he able to glean from every source, and which would not otherwise he libelyii%> 
meet the eye of our friends abroad. In the same dfCpaitmeut we shall nho. 
include, however, much that will be new and interesting to our readers at hbrne^ 
particularly notices of valuable discoveries in every quarter of the ghdie; ’iUtt 
more es^iccially all that cun illustrate the natural history, literatute, apd achs^ 
condition of linlta and the Culouies, between which and their parent, Knglaiid» 
vre shall thus establish a reciprocal communication of knowledge, that candot'/i^ 
to be productive of iofortnutiou and pleasure to the iuhabitauts of each. 


Th» The second number of 

SchIegerslndischeBibli<)thck,published 
at Vienna, contains an article on the 
History of the Elephant, in which the 
learned author has brought together all 
the notions by means ot which it wds 
]iossihle to illustrate and complete not 
only the natural, but also what may be 
called the mythological, civil, and mi- 
litary history of this stupendous animal. 

Reifarc}minJaia.-^\)r. Van Hassett, a 
Dutch physician, who. is at present ou^ 
gaged in researches into the natural liis- 
torj of Java, has discovered numerous 
S|iecicS of the genus ('yprinus, L. iit the 
rivers of that country ; comprisiug many 
newr ones, most of which apiiear to form 
new genera. The spccie„s<litler altogether 
from each Other, according to the eleva- 
tion at which they arc found ; and lho..c 
of the mountnius are quite distinct from 
such as are discovered in the ntigh- 
Iwurhyod of .Bulavin. Jile proposes to 
detemone, by the observation of the 
species conjointly with the measure of 
elevation, the height 1o which each spe- 
cies extends in the river. In one of 
bis letters he speaks of the trouble he 
e^eribiWed Ih |rroctirlng the least as- 
dstance from the Javanese, and of the 
TOiiseqncni difiR.cpltiM which impede Ins 
inquiries. They are by no iheans in- 
different to pirofit^ hut if what' they arc 
requested to. assist In appears to re- 
quire any exertions, the pain imme- 
diately strikes them, while the profit 
li seen only th the distunde. Tlio only 
tncans to obtain their service is to apply 
to their princes. A man, who cannot 
be prevailed on by the offer of tea ducats, 


will hasten without the slightest heslU^ 
tiou to obey tlic orders of his sovereign. 

PimUofl^fpol.—k paper by Mr. D. Don, 
containing descriptions of nine new spb-* 
cic.s ofCarcx from the mountains of Ne- 
pal, was read atthe meetingofthc Llime- 
aii Society on Dec. 2. 'Pbe forms are laid 
hmpproacli nearly to the EumneantyM. 

ihraoj A/tiitbiiijnc.— Sieher nus puD- 
lished in the !si.s, a Catalogue and Cor- 
rections of his Herbarium Florce Martl- 
lui'cubw; which will be found of grant 
scr\iceto the possessors of that woA. 
It contains the corrections as far tta 
No. :«y, 

Jiurheiry of the Nelhfgeny MountainSj^ 
M. Lcschonault dc hi To\ir lias brought 
from the above Habitat, specilnens of a 
new species of Burherry (Uarberw ti^- 
tocia) , which is capable of bvibg; 91 RRUc *1 
witli advantage tO the brUV Tli<| shttih 
is ftbiAit sh or seven feet high/ but it 
sometimes attains the height of twenty 
feet, 'I’he hark and wood, which arp of 
a deep vellow, have Wen jrrthlyii^d by 
Vanguelia, and found m furnish a wCry 
brilliant and pi;rfect yellow,, which ,i» 
periiiauent on silk, hut is easily wasTieu 
ont from rottou dr wool: ’ ' ' * 

New J^edee Wheat In CMnm Mofigo- 
/la.-r-M. Ant. de Sidvatori, a clerk in U»« 
office of the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, has i^ven Iti the BiWioticeh Ita- 
liana, on account of three new varittietf 
vi wheat, bought by a Cossack yfllecr 
oft the frontiers of China, and Wmcli 
have beem ctsltlvated at SiemtpalaiCiUilc 
since IBll. They hav^ beyq -naiRed 
Triticum Aistivum Fertile, T. ASstivuui 
Calmuccioaum, oud T. ^tivuin ^u<; 
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Brum Bactrianum. Of these the first 
•ppears to be most advantageous, haying 
piSiuced, according to, the author^ se- 
venty for one } it nas, also tbe'advah- 
of yielding an eAcelleht fthur (6^ 
^ricatlon of all sorts of jiastry j hut 
M bread a mixture of it with one of the 
Mef soirts is preferr^fd'. It has been 
i«fwnrllfed that cOntiAhed cultivation in 
the same ground cauSfeS it to degene- 
rate, but that it preserved all its pro- 
if raised alternately with the 
&lktt two varieties. They are culti- 
yWed'in Mongolia between the latitudes 
^ftrty-two and fifty degrees. 
*'?fcr«»a»/ogy.— A very interesting me- 
Aoirwas read to the Phrenological So- 
dety of Edinburgh, coinmunicaU*d by 
j^. PattersOn of Calcutta, With a dona- 
tion of twelve Hindoo skulls. In human 
llOtels, whkh are not diseased, it was 
flCafted, the size of the head indicates 

n er of character. The Hindoo head 
I the European ahont as two to three, 
of as the hca(l of a boy of fifteen to that 
of a rntn of thirty. 

Granitg Obriiak at Seringapatam. — A let- 
ter from Colonel Wilks, contained in 
the second part of the ninth vol. of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
£dinbargh, gives a detailed account of 
the erection, at Seringapatam, of an 
oMisk of granite of a single piece, sixty 
feet high, by native workmen alone, 
without aW or instruction from Euro- 
jieans. The following is the manner in 
which this immense mass of granite, 
whose original length was eighty-four 
feet, and the thickness of which at it 
base is six feet, was detached. A groove 
oftwo inches in breadth and depth having 
hem made in a straight line, a great 
number of workmen were distributed 
•long it, and each of them struck upon 
•htsels placed in the groove, beginning 
•towe'ohhe extrenrities, and continuing 
lirogressively to the other ; forming in 
th4^ stone a fissure commencing ecinally 
•t ode extremity and advancing by de • 
frees towards the opposite. The trans- 
}port of the obelisk was effected by 
metBS of a sort of wooden carriage, 
drawn by about six hundred men. Pieces 
of wood were placed on the ground to 
lacilitaite its motion. At a sliort distance 
from the place from which it was re- 
aoovod, an explosion detached a portion 
of tho stone, which diminished its 
Immtb. This length is not certainly 
Ittown ; Colonel WUks believes it to be 
aix^ but every other person wbo 
bae-aean it, reckon* it to be at least se- 
iran^feei. In order to nusc the obelisk 
It was first bfonght into a horixontal 
positiott, to thnt dto iKMc might iqiproach 


the upper surface of the pedestal, on 
wbkh it was to be supported. The op* 
posite extremity was then raised by de- 
gree, s, by means of levers inserted under 
tnt( Wy of the obelisk, and it was sup* 
ported in its more and more inclhted 
position by a mass of eartii built up be- 
tween walls. When its indination be- 
came very considerable, this mass was 
prolonged by a wooden frame, and ulti* 
mately, a scaffolding of wood having 
been constructed on the other three 
sides of the pe<lestal, it was' placed in 
the desired position by means of ropes. 
The workmen assured themselves of 
the level of the place, into which the 
obelisk was received, by pouring into it 
a small quantity of water. 

We have been the more particular in 
our description of the methods employed 
ou this occasion, as it evinces the iin* 
mense results which may he derived 
from unreniittcd perseverance, even 
when unassisted by the combined ex- 
ertion of the mechanical jmwers which 
Science has placed at our disposal. In 
comparison with this stupendous monu- 
ment of Indian industry, the Druidical 
monuments of England, which we have 
hitherto looked upon with amazement, 
sink into pigmies. 

Heights of t/w Himalaya Mountains,— 
The. persevering talent which has l^een 
apidied to thediscoveiy of this interesting 
subject by ('aptain Hodgson and Lien- 
tenant Herbert, has led to the following 
results : 

lleight above the 
sea in EnKihh feet 

Uchalarn 21,884 

Kedar Kanta L 19,352 

Ho. H, left peak . . 20,356 

middle peak 20,508 

Do. C 21,787 

SurKanda G 20,144 

Do. F. 21,925 

Do. A. No. 2 25,589 

ChurRaldeng 21,251 

Chandra Badani D 22,912 

The snowy peaks of several of thesa 
mountains may be seen in clear weather 
at the distance of more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and they have 
thus been employed for the verificafion 
of that theory of ascertaining altitude* 
which depends upon the distance at 
which they hecOm*’ first visible. ^ , 
Ex^tkm Hoidstou, .Founder 
MongoUan Dynasty in rarna, throughTwr* 
tary,—A very interesting memoir on thia 
Bubiect. by M. AbelRamus^is inserted 
in the Journal de la Sodite 
Heme Cthier. It refer* priniMm to 
bis researches into the situatMm of thf 
ci^ of Kara-Korouioi which art to ap« 
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pear in the seventh volume of the Md- 
moires rfe la Acndemie des Iiiscri])fiong, 
aud is translated from the Chinese of 
Sou-huung-kian-lou. The expediiton 
of Ho\ila^u took place in 12A'i. 

Cflosti ^‘Neio WiiWfliid.— Captain 
R. N., son of a former governor of New 
South WaleS) has just returned to Eng- 
land, after an absence of six years. The 
Hieeial object of his voyage \vas to ex- 
pl(jrc in <U*tail the northern coasts of 
New Holland, and to make those scieti- 
litic researches which attach to a voyage 
of discover)'. As Captain King is well 
known for his zeal and love ol science, 
he has no doubt paid the greatest atten- 
tion to the labours which forme<I the 
object of bis mission ; we are, therefore, 
justified in annonnciiig that an amp1<> 
meed of fame will be the fruit of liis 
Noyage, which will be sjvedily i-ublislied 
by order of the Admiralty. Thus the 
flclineatiou of the coasts of New Hol- 
land, the first attempts at wliich may be 
traced up to the year Ifilti ; and which 
has been successively improved by the 
labours of (!<»ok, Vancouver, D’lCntrc- 
casteaux, Flinders and Haudin, will be 
toiiijih tely finished. It is probable that 
tlie altenlion of future travellers will be 
ilirected to the interior of this vast re- 
gion. We are already much indcbtcil 
Ui the activity and intelligence t»f Mr, 
flvl 'V : his zeal for scienic will surely 
urge him to undertake new enferpriscs, 
wliicli (annot hut be secomh-d hy the 
pMU'i ful encouragement of .Sir Thomas 
ilrishanc, a distinguislied frictul of sii- 
eiice, and the i>rescnt governor of th.it 
tulony. 

At(ii$ of the Pacific Ocean . — The first 
volume of the Jluiletiii de la Society do 
G.'ngraphie, eontaiiis a letter from Ad- 
miral Krusi-uslern to M. Malte-Brun, 
in which that celebrated na\igator in- 
forms the society that lie has jest coirt- 
pleted his iin]x>rtHnt hydrographic work 
on the Facific Ot'uan. This hmg-ex- 
I'oeted Atlas will consist of thirty-four 
maps, specified in a list, and of a series 
of critical discussions on each of them : 
in which the fullest detail is gi^eii of 
all that is known and determined by 
skilful navigators, and of what still re- 
mains undetermined. It is pubHilied 
at the expense of the Russian Govern- 
ment, aud in the Russian language; 
and M. de Kriisenstcrn annonnees that 
be is engaged in translating tjic Rle- 
moircs intp Frtech, and that as soon as 
he shallJuRuiured of the sale of one 
hundred*f|me8 to cover a part of the ex- 
pense of engraving and pnntiug, he will 
'‘‘•t the mgravers to work on a French 
irauslatiou of the maps, lu a subse- 
Oritnt, Herald, Vol, 1 . 
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quent Ip^ter read at the sitting of tho 
6th of^Jiine, M. do Kruseustern an* 
nuuiices that his Atlas of the South Sea 
iJ’hboiittdbc published in Frencli, at tht 
expense of tlie Russian Guvcruincnt*) 
and also that the Flnipcixir of Russia has 
appointed M. Von Kot/ebuc to the com* 
maud of a voyage q( discover)' about lo 
pixn-eeil to the South Sea. 

Pnjected Travels in Thibet.— M. Ibiboftl 
de Ileaucherne has announced to thw 
Socictc do Geographic of Furiji, his in- 
tention of travelling in the interior of 
Thibet, and his desire of receiving from 
them instructions concerning the ohjecU 
of his journey. We ha\ e no doubt th|tt 
onr countr)inen iii India will give to 
this yealous traveller a proof of that 
hospitality aud love I'f scieisce, which 
the) Ml i-minently cultivate, by facili- 
tating, as far ns lies in their jiower, tho 
execution of his aniuous undertaking. 

Mafi tf Bagdad, tV- — File Society dt 
Gihigr.'phic h.a\e received from M. 
Uousse.'iu, Flench Consul at llngdtul, a 
mauu-icript map of the Fas'ialics of 
Jlagilad, Orfa, and .Meppo, which the 
Societ) liuM* deleriniaed on publisliiug, 

Vhiiologif ftlie fVf.'-lVofessorRask, 
of the Univer'*itv of Copenhagen, hat 
recently rctiirncd'froin a journey tliiougb 
xaiious parts of Asia, which he under- 
look six >iars ago, chiefly with the 
intention oi analysing the langnuges of 
the Ka^t. Ill* made numerous excur- 
sions from Tiflis into I’ersia, passed 
from Rassora to Calcutta, and after- 
wards traversed Hindoslan in varioui 
directions. He has lirought hack with 
him mtmt roiis manuscripts in .’Sanscrit, 
Zciul, IJcngali, ami Persian ; among 
which arc four copies of the Zeudavesia» 
very diUVrent from that translated bt 
Aiir{ui*til. His rcsearcliCh in the Bali 
writing, as well as in the cuneiform 
wiitiiiguf Bub) loll and Persepolis, iiiust 
be extieiiiely interesting, and we anti- 
cipate much itistniftion from the pub- 
lication of his tiavcls. 

Siiircit tf llastern d/n’eo.— The Leven 
and tile Cockburn tender left Siinon^l 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, early in Sep- 
tember, and arrived at Algoa Bay m 
the middle of the mouth, sailed agahi 
in three iluvs, and reaehcil Delagoa 
Bay at the end of the inoiitli, wheu 
they were joined by the Barracouta, 
which h:ul Ijeeri left behind at the Cap^ 
Boats were manmxl to explore English 
River, the most considerable of thrat 
which fall iutu Delagioa Bay. Whilt 
engaged in this service one of the boatf 
was attacked and u early destroyed by a 
hipixijiotamus ; the crew , however, suc- 
cccdcil iu reaching the 9hure without 
T 
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Imb, and the whole pirty encamped for 
the night. About midnight a hence at> 
tack wav made on them by a body of 
nearly 800 natives, who were however 
«oon repulsed, and the only casualty 
twas one of the Leven's men Iveing 
wounded. After an absence of ten days 
the boats returned to the ships, where a 
deadly fever soou began to prevail, 
which ill a short time swept off 37 4>f 
the crews of the three shi]is, among 
whom were Cajit. Lechinere and many 
ijQther valuable otficers. As soon as the 
fever showed itself, Captain Owen sailed 
,lor Madagascar, and by the time be 
reached St. Msu'v’s the cuutagiun had 
ceaseil. Preparations were making, at 
the departure «)f the latter, for re- 
new iiig the survey, and, as the un- 
hesalthy season was passeil, Impes of 
lietler suceess were eutertaineil. By 
subsequent arrivals we learn that these 
vessels would he ready to resume their 
voyage in the first week in June, Cap- 
lain Oweu midertaking an accurate 
survt'y of Algoa Bay, (which i-. very 
■niueh wanted, as there is a shoal that 
breaks dreadfully iii bad weather, and 
has never been laid down in any of the 
charts extant of that coast,) and alVr- 
warda proceeding to Delagua Bay, to 
•complete the former siirvev s. The Bar- 
rat outa will most likely leave Captain 
Oweu at Delagoa, and procce«l to the 
mouth of the great river Zamhe'/.e, 
iwhich falls into the ocean in the Mo/.am- 
bique Chanuel there; where (.'aptain 
Vidal, and Mr. Furhes the hotaiiist, 
with one boy as a servant, will embark 
in a canoe or other conveyance, ami 
proceed up to Senna, iiiteiuUug to pene- 
trate thence into the heart of Eastern 
Africa; and, if t ircuinstanceH are fa- 
vmiraUe, make their way to the city of 
.Lattakoo, where tlierc is a station of 
Missionaries. 

UunsN'ertci abng t/w lied Sec. — James 
Burton, jun. esip, who has ’leeii for 
s<nne time employed hy the Pasha of 
Egypt in a geological exaininatioii of 
, tlmt Priucu’s dominions, has made sumo 
interesting discoveries in the Eastern 
Desert of the Nile, and tvlong the coast 
•of the Red Sea, a tract of couutrv' 
hitherto unexplored by Europeans, la 
the Eastern Desert, and in the parallel 
4 >f Assiuut, is Geliel Dokhan, a luoun- 
the name of which in Arabic aig- 
nities Smoke mountain. As the names 
40f natural ohjecta are every where apt 
to Iw derived from some distinctive cha- 
mter, it occurred to Mr. Burton that 
forges or smelting works might have 
Jbeen once estabUahed there; witlt a 
wiew to determine this quesUou he 


proceeded to the place, and though he 
did Uot fiiid'a mineral lode, be soon saw 
enough to coavinoe him that there had 
be|u a mine in the neighbourhood. At 
Bekt Kebye, a ruinous village, situate 
in a valley on the south side of the 
mouutaiu, be found a circular shaft, 
twenty feet in diameter; the walls having 
fallen in, its original depth is uncertain: 
its present depth is sixty feet. At the 
edge of this shaft are long inclined 
troughs, stuccoed on both sides, and 
constructed too nicely and expensively 
to have lieen intended as drinking places 
for cattle : they have apertures at one 
end for the escajx* of water, and agree 
with troughs which Dioscorides de- 
scribes as being used in washing and 
sorting the ores, except in being maile 
of wood instcuil of stone. His con- 
jecture of a mine having Iveen for- 
merly worked here was confirmed by 
a beautiful little Ionic temple iu the 
same village, dedicated hy Marcus Ul- 
pius Chre-iinms, siqierinteiulcnt of the 

mines under Procoluauus, to Se- 

rapis, for the siifety and eternal vic- 
tory of Caesar and of all his house. 
A still more interesting feature of this 
mountain remains to lie described.— 
Gebel Dokitau is zigzagged to the top 
hy exjHMisively constructed roads and 
pathwavs, which branch off to large 
(piarries of the :mtique red porphyry, 
large hba ks of wliicli arc lying about 
roughly chiselled, s(|uared, and on su])- 
jxnts marked with enchorial characters, 
and numbered. Where there was a na- 
tural crack in the stone, the holes drilled 
hy the vvorknun gener.ally follow its 
direction, and in one instance small 
stones have been rammed into a fissure 
of this kind, by way of a vv edge. I'here 
are also to be seen here, unfinished sar- 
eopluigi ami vases, columns of large 
diameter, a vast number of ruinous 
huts, and remains of forges. On the 
only road which leads into this val- 
ley, and at the distance of al>out futtf 
miles to the north of Belet Kebye, is 
a large dilapidated structure, called Derr 
Amiossar. The prefix Derr implies that 
it was a monastery ; but tlmugh this 
building may at one period have been 
inhabited hy monks, Mr. Burton is of 
opinion that it was original]^' intended 
either as a barrack fur tnmps, or as 
tlie residence of the supeiinteodent 
of the adjacent mines and quarries^ 
particularly as there is no i^nnd sup- 
ply of water in the n^lnpourhuoil, 
and government alone irom go to 
the ex]ieusc of coustructiilg an arti- 
ficial one. He also remarks that most 
uf the convents about Wadi HaUft) are 
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on the site of Roman to^ns or stations. 
Cousiderebly to the south of this, about 
the parallel of Ekinim, and about half* 
way betaeeu the Nile and^the sea, ^r. 
Burton has discovered another Roman 
station hitherto uunuticed, which is now 
called Fiteiry; from the inscriptions 
there it would appear that its ancient 
name was Mons Claudiapus. Ainon^ 
other ruins are the columns of a larjfe 
temple of gray granite ; and Mr. Burton 
has collected a great number of iuscrij)- 
tions on this s{x>t. The quarries m 
the ueighlourhood furnish a peculiar 
kiml of gneiss not unfrequeut at Rome. 
The c|uarries of verd auti(|ue, between 
(ihciiue andCosseir, ba\e also supplied 
him aith a vast number of inscriptions, 
wliicb are reinlercil interesting, ami 
may probably become ^el'y useful, from 
the internuxture of (ircek with hiero- 
ghphics. 

MoitulUif f i’W)/s (iM Ship^hand . — 'Fbc 

usual siekly statu of the poultiy taken 
tr» sea for cabin j»ro> isioiis, has been dis- 
co>ere(l, by cxjierienee, to arise from 
the neglect of providing the coops and 
Ironglis of the fowls with sharp sand, 
or, what is belter, coarsely poundid 
fliiit or grnx‘1 stones, out of w bu b tin* 
birds w ill be found to select and swal- 
low tbe most sliarp and angular parti- 
cles, as nocessniT towards the triturutiou 
of the food in their maws. 

filadaffascar. — M. (Jaubeit, the natu- 
ralist, who hail been sent at the expense 
of the Baron dc Ferussac, to whom 
stieuce is so dciply indebted, to accoin- 
|«ny the expedition fitted out two yeais 
since by the Frcneli (bwei iimeut to ex- 
plore Madagascar, li.ul tor some time 
been thought to haic lalleii a victim to 
the diseases which have hem s«i fatal 
to thu new colony; this anxiety of his 
friemls, however, has at length been 
happily removed by the arrival of a 
letter from him, accoinpanjiug a jiack- 
iige eontaining a part of the shellfi of 
that island and of the seas which siir 
round it. We may therefore cxjicct, 
through this medium, to obtain iiiueli 
valuable inf'ormatioiMiii tbe products of 
this important island, whicli are so 
I aried and so little know ii. 

State if the Jiraitt. — The brain of 
human and other subject') has engaged 
much of the atteutioii of bir Everard 
Home, of London ; and, in bis recent 
'»ork on Comparative Analuiny, be ml- 
vanccs novel doctrine that, during 
life andvlBik healthy functions of the 
hrain, Ui^ntme exists in a gelatinous 
or jelly-like state, which, on tbe ex- 
tinction of life, is quickly changed, by 
a sort of coagulation, into the stale 
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which btiherto has been considered iu 
proper one. 

of the Coastt if S^ria emd 
m iho t'eigH f HeiMr}i the Flfth.'-^A Re^rt 
on the subject of this curious MS. Sur* 
vey, which was ordered by Henry V. 
perroratorv*, as that monarch declared 
on his death- bed, to bis attempting oft 
ex})rdition for tlie deliverniK'e of Jeru* 
Salem from the Infidels, has recently 
been read before the Royal .Society of 
Literature, in London. 'I'he w hole details 
oftbis valuuble paper tend to confirm tba 
highest opinions entertained of the fore** 
sight, prudence, and talents of the con» 
(|Ueror of Agincoiirt. His preparations 
seem to have lieen matured in every 
|xnntof view ; and the (iictuin of ITuinc^ 
on this paiticular suhjeit, i,s unqnes* 
tionribly overthrown liy tlie present 
paper. 

(oinfwirdt'i' (lecompomL — Mr Marsh, of 
Miiolwich, bus discov rreil that the sur» 
fates of haden bullets, wliitli had long 
been imaitridgesaiid iii^hrapiifll shelly 
in contact wit h or lUMi to gunpowder, had 
Iicenactttl upon by the latter, and part of 
the leadconvtittd iiitoa hard andlirittle 
substance. 

Sttlnmi A’fdifM. — Captain Laing, of the' 
Royal African Colonial regiment, lm» 
letnrned to Merra Leone, altera resi- 
tU’iice of some months in the Solitna 
lerrittiry, to which he proceetled on im 
invitation of the King. 'I'lie country,, 
then visited (or the first turn* by an 
Fhiropcan, |)oss<*sses a jieeidiar geogra- 
phical Interest, as tlie source of the 
nnsterious Niger, 'riii' information 
oht.tineil by Captain Lai tig is likely tex 
prove lioth imfiortant and interesting, 
as the Soliina are a nnnieions and ))ow- 
erlul nation of the interior, of which 
s( arcely more than the name was known 
until three years ago, wlien an army of 
10,000 men appeared in the MandingO 
c'ountry, to lermiiiate a dispute between 
two chiefs (»f that nation, the weaker Of 
whom had appealed to tbe King of 
Sidiimi. 'I'he eleviilion, and the lafi'-' 
tilde and longitude of the hill of Soma, 
whence tlie Niger lias its origin, have, 
we understand, been ascertained, ('ajit. 
Lniiig is also of opinion that no niate*> 
rial diHicnlty would he exfierirnced in 
the route from Sierra Leone, through 
Sankara, to the Niger at Nitfi. Hi« 
journal is expected to he very aoejn lie* 
lore the piihlic. 

Ikstmetum f Corkroaches. — This is stridT 
to he cffeetecl by ittfewing hits of thfh 
roots of black hellebore, venttum 
on the f!«K»rH of rooms or placCs infcHtea 
liy them ; they eat this root with eager* 
Bess, aud are poisoned therein*. 
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Million to the Interior of ^yVifa.— Intel- 
licence lias Ijcou rcceiverl lr^u| pTi^ppU, 
tbat Dr. Oudenoy, Major Denham, aAd' 
Ideutouant tluopertou, \»bo left Lon- 
don fn 1^1, arrived at' Boamirti e- 
bruafy lust, ^ittd'\»ipi^ viell received by - 
the SdUan. ' IV.' Uiidetioy is to rennuu 
tUct6 as Vic'c-Coiisul, «nd the other two 
gebUenici) art? to linrsde their inquiries 
a$ ^ tbe'^-oarse bf the Ni'cer. From 
autlibVltles giVtbi by Mr. Krowu and Jir. 
Sectzen.the yibsitronof Boumou iapretty 
well ascertained. It is described as a 
larj^ lrity on n wide river, and lies aliuiit 
1W0 miles direct distance finm Tri|H»li 
(wbfchcc the travellers started), nearly 
M far from Ciiiro, and 400 miles from 
tljls Ni(5;er, os laid down in mir maps. 
Mofb thaii two-thirds of the journey is 
theVefife already ])crforined, and the 
proWetiou of the Sultan of Houriiou 
vrilT probably rem'er the accomjibsli- 
inCtttof what romiiias a matter ot little 
(Hfliculty. It is s(»methin^ new in the 
atiuals of di)ilomacY, that a British 
Envoy should he stationed in the. heart 
of the African Continent, and thut in 
that remote situation, oiuoiisc tribes of 
barbarians, he should iiiid the name of 
his cduntry a pi'ote<*tion. All tlie |»ar- 
tles were then in good health and ikpints, 
though they had all; at times, suH'erwl 
Severely from the rigours of the eli- 
ipate. Tlieir route has been over dreury 
df-serts, of fil'teon or sixteen days jour- 
ney in length ; but their undimmiohed 
zeal and ardour in the service, au^ur 
well of their ubimate success. The 
flftiguc and privations they have sut- 
fwgd have Iwcn extremely great. 

Boi'ametert — ^'fbe rise and fall of the 
hfl#omet«t bos .fcitely iieeq aH'ribcd, l»y 
Frofessor Meinetke, of Halle, but vviil.- 


12 yards higher there than in the port 
qf Hayaimah : 3d. That it is rather 
less elevat«H' there than on the western 
coasts of Mexico ; 4th. That it U there 
nearly 8 yards. lower than the surface 
of tbe.equatorial Facidc Ocean; and, 
5th. rTImt it is there 21 yards higher 
than tho> Icvcb of the sea at Rochelle, 
Can these really be facts ? They will 
at leabt iwcite the attention of those 
roitversaut in such subjects, either to 
coiibnu or to destroy them. 

Piv^ 'Vii if Knowledge in St. Domingo,^ 
In the earlier part of the last year, there 
was establi«.hed at Fo”t-au-Princ 2 an 
academy, in which are taught all 
branches of medicine, jurisprudence, 
literature, the principles of astronomy, 
^Ic. 'I’his pstablishmetit is under the 
direction of Dr. Foumicr-Pasray, a 
learned jdiy^ichin, well known in France 
by his conirdnitions to the “ Diction- 
naire dcs Si-icnces Medicalcs.*' 

French Scientific Mission to the TPrst 
Lidlei — M. Lo>.chinaiilt de la Tour, who 
so successfully executed an astronomic 
and scieiitirie mission to India, betvVeen 
the scar', IHlfl and 1H2'2, has been ap- 
j'ouiied by the French Government to a 
mi^siou of the same nature in the West 
Indies ami ditiereut parts of continental 
Americ.i. '1 he principal olijcct of his 
labour « will })e the amelioration of the. 
agriciiltute of the French colonies ; hut 
they will also be directed to whatever 
may coiitrdjute to the progress of natu-. 
nil history ami scieiiee in general. 

Fdiicatum. — It appears from the Eigh- 
teenth Uc|M>rt of the British and Foreign 
SchiHil Society, read at the Gener.d 
Meeting on May 12, lH2d,that although 
iiinler tlie restored desiiotisin of Fer- 
dinand, tin: cause of cducatiou is for a 


<iutipcoluibility,wc are iudined to think, time, at least, lo.st in Spain, ittsyet 
i« a<|idncip<tl, doKrtfPt. «« alternate making consalorahle progress iu the ci- 
•ibsorptiou nud giving out of. air, by the tfeoant Spuni^jh passe^sious in South 
poTMia straU of the globe, America. A school has been opened 

' Clbugie. if the Onwrivi. — M. dc Rjich, Monte Video, and another qt Santa F^, 
iw « pQ|itff lOU the temperature of the containing schulars. At Lima 
Latmrics^i ktides the medium of the a ScIuhiI Society has )>eeu fgrmed, under 
nUnitU in the year (January) at the express patruivage and direction of 
•4<^ and that of the. hottest (Augu.st) the Guvernmeut. 'i hut; do Liberty apd 
The hnit oi those temjieratures Knuwlmige, Deaptnisiu apd lg,norance» 
tA the luedimu aiC that. of the walk hand in hand. 
nltfit toutberu port f of Italy- F/w?u4 a 

the Siaf’aoe the Gulf nf suiiimary .of the ^t^istiical.|ipcw^on 
Front' earefiii baDoiuotricnl oh- this attbjeut, . hip 

TfeHarienv, ntmle by ItL M, tU; Joihaos, The total pupufa^iqit qLtlic Ctdmms, in 
db)it^r«d: ttAth tlioM of HutnbiddiiOid which it. U W M,u1)ijcfvq(l,tQ#l4^tt (1 ) 
ofl'nittri'ett'’^ JkUevtitf,^ the lelluwiitg is.«uumeratgd,1s ^tjpded ; and 
etta^rtfttaftt-y malts ht£v» hetu< >de- therietailis asfdUoWt^EmjljraU^ 
dheedV Tst. Thav the surfavcrof ' the ‘sesSHN»s,5^,4)0a; 4jdca.^jj|,(^ i 
Oqcnh' ltl;2 yards^hifgher on the western ladies^ doiLOjUDi; Nocip^eacai 2^100 ; 
toa^tifMartiaii)d«yttain«ia4he north- BouthA 4 K«rioat .< 

^ sklo of Guuduluupe ; 2d. Tliat it is " . . < ^ ^ 
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It was intended to bare given in our first Number * RptrOfPWt»ve ^ 

.vj principal Works cin India and the Colonies that had appeared d^jr^ig the.pnst 
?ear with a copious List of all tho Publications of intercjst^ m any,, way beanpz ott 
Jibjkts suite/to our pages. The gneat pressure of other matter re^erjd lOm- ^ 
iwssiblc to fulfil that intention then ; but we take occasion to lulrodu^e ihi*^^ 
1-iry Retrospect in our present Number ; and, as we know that this 
of our labours will be generally acceptable to our readers abroad, we shall foU9»*, 
it up as frequently as materials may present themselves for observation. . 


Sketch of the History and Influence 
of the Press in British India : contain- 
ing Remarks on the Etlects of a V fee 
Press, on Subsidiary Alliances, on the 
Delays of Office, on Superstition, on 
the Ailministrutiou of Ju>»tiec, on 
Flogging, and on Agriculture ; also, on 
the Dangers of a Free Press, and the 
Ijieentiousucss of n Censorship. By 
Leicester Stanhope. 8vo. 

When lu hoW the son of a noh’.cman sepn. 
tatii).; liiinvelf Irntn fhe th(»u'an4 captivating 
nothingni''>sf» with which the sphere he move* 
m IS surroundeii, nail yieldinK to the contt-ni- 
platioii of olijccts calculated to refine the intel- 
lect and enlarge the heart, we cannot hut re- 
joice, though we confess that n regret minglo.s 
with onr congratulation, a regret occasioned by 
ths « xccciHng rarity of such an occurreuic. 
The lulutne before us is eridently the produc- 
tion of ft man of clear coinyrehcnslon and ex- 
tended views ; and the author, who seems folly 
aware that he has to conlciid with prejudices 
strengthened by antiquity, and to argile in a 
great lueusure with those who tremble at the 
idea of the slightest innovation on established 
terms, lakes especial care to draw no conclusion 
without submitting a full portion of argument 
to the consideration of the reader in the first 
instance. To those whose minds are unlnassed, 
and whose opinions aifc not fettered hy that 
bane of society, prejudice, vre rerowmctid an 
attentive perusal of this book, fully iv^hred 
that it throws* much light on that topic tsf so 
much Interest, ‘‘the Liberty of the Presd in 
India,'* ahd til at If Is eminently calculated, 
IVdm the tone in which it is written, to carry 
coarlction to the minds of those who are open 
to it, and lo dlspd the doubu engendered by 
error, »aikd fostered by rjnrrowntss oompre- 
beosion. 

Aglti KVilyglotU, by Julius Kldprotb, 
py. xvK'Btnl''Ifl4, 
vol^ bf MBps andTttblcs* 
'Th'effcct of this Work is the “ classilleatloii 
of fllb liStiUfion of the whulo of' Asia itl firttn- 
11^ i** lidd in iqjo pUTspit of this 
Vtenod^iW^ W b^koh as his guide the to- 
a^ilarin wWli peetipy tho foflo ^we- »« 
drJides, ndd&iriiibg tb (h® reitobiaW*"^® 
oodiAcaUMS of Atfar popsitaifion 


of Asia into the Wlowmg 44 fcmilies :-l, Jodo- , 
tlermanv} 4. Sbeniltes; 3. Ooorgiansi 4.,Ca^.i 
casinns; 4, Samoiedes} 6. YvniseanSi 7.. Fins j j 
H. Turks; 1 >. Mongols ; 10. Tungaoses ; 
Kuriles; U. Voukogoirs ; 13. Koriacks^ 14. , 
Kaintschadales; 13. Polar Nations; lb, Japat/-, 
nose; 17. Porcans; IH. 'Ihibetians ; 10. Chi-. 
iK'se; 20. Aiinnmese; 21. Siiwnese ; 22. 
nesr; 23. Pegimns; 24. Malays. 'fliO vr®rg|^ 
contains copious geographical imi historic^, 
details on all the fiimilies and the Irlbos od 
which they nre composed, the greater part uf 
which is new. and the whole positive and clew. 

Ill the Pn-faco M. Klaproth estahlishi-s tho 
th 4 Hi.H of community of longues, and then rtii*. 
tmguislies the relations of languages into Ifni* 
vtrsai RelaHou ftud I’amtlif Jtrlathn^ In»d-. 

dit,ont«th.»,wehaveaCr.t.r.i.montlmAslatl* 

mstorian-s a Clironicle ol lha Deluge and otih* 
great Innndatums, the Life of Uuddha, and b 
VniverHal Alphubrt, rendering the work ^to- 
gether highly interesting to the student of Ori- 
ental hteralure. 

A Memoir of Central India, inclutUtt® 
Malvva and adjolninK Proviiues; with 
the History, and copious lllusUatioiil 
of the past and present Conditton of 
that Country. 

,Iohn Malcolm^ G.C.B. K.L.S. dtot 
2 vols. 

Placed, In at the head of 
mint of the Centra] DiTHirinicnts of India, ly 
John Malcolm immediately iiistitulad an «*»► 
siTc scries of inquiries Into the history, 
vemment, the innuners, and the 
dition of the several nations lulrnsted Jo IW 
charge. The reSUlU of this 
continued for four years, wm 
lleimrtof Central India, which was PWoH 
Calcutta by wdrrwf the Oovemmtnt. 
this contained sosne Imperfeetlona, 
b, the hurry In %hieh tt was ^ 

ill beallh, and wolAst other 
pioas cttTKU firba It 

Jartoa^ ,ourd4Whesdlicil*drr»dn|l«»Pf^ 
Ceifrtof DlreHons to publish io 
fbnn. Such li the hUtofll of the 
tenirtl lnd«,*t » publicarton. 
rtfloet. the Wgbest honwu |« ^ f 

author, U eakolatad> confci InoaVfvflAfh 
Vf Ot OB tho hislodhB tho Afofffbfhb?, 
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phlloiopbrr. Sach a vrork rnnnot be too highly 
characterized j and much i« it to be desired that 
Ibture governors of the varinns distrieta of 
India would devote some portion of the time so 
liberally recompensed by the public, to the imi- 
tation of the brilliant example set before them 
by Sir John MalhVAm. 

Diary of a Tour throtigli Southern 
IndiUi Ejfypt, auil Palestine, in the 
years 1821-1822. By a Field Officer 
of Cavalry. 8vo. pp. 36C. Hatchard 
and Sou. 

It bos seldom happened to us tooptm a uurk 
containing more ol the absuid tiian the one 
before us, and it is miuh to be regretted that a 
great portion of this arises from the improper 
and Indierous mixture of what is meant to 
be reverent, with the moat trivial occnnencpB 
of the mute. We suppose that the author is 
aineere In liis fn>quent allusions and addresses 
to the Author of all good ; but the stvie ol them 
is so pernlinr,nuii the clrcunistanees with w hicli 
they are pini'ed in upposit'on, in many in- 
stances, so mean, that thej alUrt us with no 
solemnity. It lias indeed been observed by a 
contemporary, that the style is exceedingly 
unlike that of a Field Olllier. IJnd Ihis 
defect been avoided, the Tour would IiaM* 
been deserving ol high ronunendntinii, ns the 
author has passed Ui rough iiiiuiy plnees and 
Hcenes which liavo been hitherto but little 
known. *- It is, liowever, just to observe, that 
-this had taste Is less observable In that portion 
of the work whieli refers to Indt.n, and which 
may thereloie be conhulted with some ad^nn- 
tagr. 

Letters oii the State uf Chiistiauity 
in India ; in whicli the Conversion oi 
the Hindoos is considered as imprac- 
ticable. By the Ahhd J. A. JHibois, 
Missionary in Mysore. 8vo. pp. 222. 
JLiOU(;'inan and Co. 

The experience of thirty-two years of eon- 
ildenlial and quite unrestrained interrour.%e 
among the nnlives of India, of all castes, reli- 
gions, and ranks, have led the author to ns- 
Bume as impiacticnhle the roineision to t'liris- 
tianity oi the Hindoos. It is his decided opi- 
nion. Hint under exi.sting rirciimstanees tlureis 
no human possibility ol coiocrling the Hindoos 
to any sect of Christianity , and tlmtthe tinns- 
liitiun of the Holy Scriplutes circulated mnong 
theui, 80 far from conducing to this end, will, 
on the contrary, increase the prejudices of the 
natives against the Christian religion, and prove 
in many resperta detriinentul to It If any of 
the severa! modes of Christian wor-hip were 
calculated to gain ground in India, he cbnceiv es 
the Catholic the least discordant to the preju- 
dices of the natives, from its possessing saeri- 
hres, processions, images, statues, holy water, 
fasts, leasts, prayers for the dead, invocation of 
suiuts, (tie. all of which hear more or less re- 
semblance to those in use among the Hindoos. 


And if, he urges, with alt these points of simi. 
larity, tiie Catholic form of worship has during 
the laBklixty years made no proselytes, or but 
a very j^vr ; if, having been formerly an object 
of indifference, or at most of contempt, it is at 
present become almost an object of horror } can 
It be reasonably expectevl that any one of the 
simple Protestant sects will ever flouriib 
among them ? The eontrary has till now been 
the case. The Lutheran missionaries, he as- 
serts, have had no sensible success during more 
than a oentiiry ; and respecting the new mis* 
lionnries of various sects, who have of lata 
made their appearance in the country, he as- 
sures UH, as tarns his information extends, that 
“ notttitliilanding the pompous |gports made 
by several among them, all their emleavours to 
iiMike concerts have till now proved abortive, 
and tliHtlhciriUi ce-ses arc only to be seen upon 
paper ” 

'I'lic number of co-ivcrts made by the Abbd 
Dubois in twenty-live veins, with the assist- 
ance ol a niitive missionary, onniunts to be- 
tween luo and three hundred, of botli sexes. 
Ol thene two-thirds wi ic pariahs, cr outcasts, 
and the rest were composed of jwdtriv, vagrants, 
and outcasts of .sevi ral Inlii m, w ho, being with- 
out icsouicc, lurned (‘liristiuris, in order to 
loim new connexions. He (UclHrei, “ with 
sh.iine and roolusinn, I lint lie does not lemem- 
hei liny one wlm iiiay be said to linve I’mbiaoed 
Christianity lioiii eonviction, and tliioiigli (juite 
dls*'‘terc<(|i*.I motives j” iiiid as a prool how 
lightly lliey pn/e llieir faith, he stales, that 
wlienTippo Sahih se /l•df»0,l)<)^)^h1l.stlnns(all 
that conlil be loiiiid in li s domniioiiH) m one 
v'ay, and la'i ed them to Senngnpatam, not 
one ol the whole nuinlier relused to alijure and 
he ciiruraciseii , not "ne of them possessing 
lesolntieii enough to .■iny, I am a Chiisliiin, 
niid I will die latlur Ihnn retmiiiiee my reli- 
gion'” Ol Ins own converts many aposta- 
tized, and relapsi'd iiHu paganism, linding that 
the Christian riluiou did not allord tlRin the 
tempoinl ndvnningcs they hud limked for m 
embracing it, niid he is “ veiily ashamed,** 
Ih.at the re'olutum he li.is taken to di clnre the 
whole trutli on tliis subject, forces him to make 
“the bniinlialing avowal, that those who con- 
tinued Christians aie the very worst among his 
fl.H-k.” 

With respect to the circulation ol the Scrip- 
tures in India, he conceives that tlie frequent 
lueniioii of suriilices ol oxiii and of calv^tbe 
objects of so much superstitious re^|||C« 
among the natives, would deter mos^ 

Irotn the further penusnl of wliat to 
gluvH notions would appear, at IrtSstj EM yi 
ludecnrous i and in siippiut of this he jHjl |||i 
iust»iic(‘ in which, after aMiscour.se 
rable of the prodigal sun, several Chmtians 
toid him, ill very bad humour, that t^e mention 
of the fatlcii calf was highly implopar, and 
would have prejudiced any of tlte native* 
vt ho had happened to be present against the fe- 
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liKtoa; adTising bi« U futvre to aubatitutea 
iamb initead of the fatted c«(^. Th« boiuble 
fitoations io life of our Saviour and of bia 
apoMtlrs, are alao a itambliug.biflck aii4a atone 
rtf oflence to the pride of ra«fe, which forma ao 
diatinguiahing a feature of the Htndooa ; aod 
the author received a aevero rebuke for men- 
tioning the circuinatance when preaching at 
CamVaui, Even in explaining the materials 
of the Lord’s Supper, the author states the ne- 
cessity of avoiding the mention of bread and 
wine, which would prove too revolting to the 
feelings of the Hindoos. He has therefore the 
precaution to say^that the materials of the sa- 
crament are wheaten bread, and ikt juke of 
the fiue/ruij^ called gi ape. 

The East Indian Calculator ; or Ta- 
bles for assisting; Computation ofBatta, 
Interest, Commission, Rent, Wages, 
Slc. in Indian Money, &c. By T. 
Th«)ri>tou. 

This work, which will bo found highly sor- 
vice^blo to persons visiting India, or connecU'd 
with tliat country by commerce, contaiiiH, in 
addition to very accurate Tables for the piir- 
posp mentioned in the title, several Tables of 
Exchange ol the various currencies ot India 
into oncli other and into that of England, ond 
of the relative proportions of Indian, Chinese, 
and English weights, la the arrangement ol 
these Inst, the author has availed htiiiseli of 
the assistance of Ur. Kelly, and has made use 
<»t the results obtained by that gentleman from 
the actual couiparison of verified standards ut 
the Indian weights and measures whttli had 
been transmitted Irom India. 

Rt ntark'. on the External Coniuierce 
and Exchanges of Bengal, with Ap- 
pendix of Accounts anti Estiiuale. By 
G. A. Prinsep, Esq. 8vo. 

To attempt an analysis of the remarks of Mr. 
Prnisep would encroach too far upon the limits 
til which we are by necessity confined, and as 
the work will no doubt lind its way into the 
hands of all those who are interested in Ui« iro- 
portiint questions it agitates, we leave the de- 
cision of Its merits to their cunsideratiuu, and 
to that test, which is the surest one, of all 
political speculations, the operatiou of time. 

The East India Military Calendar; 
containing the Services of Gencnil and 
Fiej^O Ulcers of the Indian Army. By 
the j||||tor of the Royal Military Ca- 

ipilw^o distinguished merit that duialile 
mela which forms so energetic a sti- 

rnhW i plilhe exertions of future generations, is 
umonPIhe most pleasing occupations of a 
▼liter; and the author of the volume before us 
has couferr^tt immaterial benefit on the future 
historians aC India, by collecting for (heir use 
n eeries of biograiAieal sketches of the roost 
curated military ahanotera of .that country, 


gonnected with our era. Among the oames tboa 
distianuslied^ are thceo of S r Henry Cosby 
Sir Henry White, General Mackay, Sir Jobs 
Malcolm, Colomel Fitzpatrick, Sir David Oeh* 
terlony. See. We regret that the author haa 
not mierted notices of the otiieers of the eariler 
times of the British doaiinUm.ln India; hiU 
these he has probabJy omitigd, lest he shonld 
be considered as encroaching on the provlfeoa 
of the historian. Much trifling and oompanu 
tivcly unimportant matter Is too h-equeptlg 
Introduced into personal histories ; bnt what* 
ever may be the defects of the volume before 
us, we anticipate for its authnr the gratitude of 
the army at large, and of (be Indian portion of 
it more particularly. 

Fifteen Years iu India; or Skett^hei 
of a Soldicr’.s Life : heiiiff an Attempt 
to describe Persons and Thingi m 
various Parts of Hindostau. , Fmin t^ 
Journal of an Officer in his Majes^’a 
Service. Second edit. 8\o. 

Desirous of avoiding (he tediousness whlok 
frequently attends a barren description of a 
distant country, the author ol this work haa 
endeavoured to render his sketehes amusing to 
the English reader, by embodying into them 
(he peisonal narrative of three fictitious cha- 
racters. In this attempt he has in many iiv> 
stances succeeded extremely well ; and bp 
(bus blending inlormation with omasement, ha 
has productai a work wliich appears to be bo* 
coming deservedly popular. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society 
of London, vol. xiv. part i. London : 

4to, 

Seveial important papers, of eonsiderahlo 
inti rest to tlie naturalist of India, will be no- 
ticed at the earliest njiportuinty. We contno 
our present mention to the single observation 
that tins part is tally worthy of the Society 
from w Ilk'll it emanates, and will detract no- 
thing from the high eatiinHtioii ia which its 
labours are so deservedly hrid. 

Zoological Researches in the Island 
of Java, &c. &c.vvith Figures of Native 
Quadrupeds and Birds. By Thomas 
Horsfield, M. U. F. L. S. Nos. 1 to 7. 
4to. 

It wonld be impossihle in this hasty retro- 
spert to do yiistire to the views of thia pro- 
found Zoologist. We must, therefore, |»ostpOD« 
to some future opportunity, a review of thie 
important woik. 

Observations sur quelques-uiM dei 
Mineraux, &c. Observations oil soint 
of the Minerals, aa wcdl of Ceylon as 
of the Coast of Coroiuaudet, hrouj^bt 
home by M. Leaclienault de la Tour. 
By Lc Comte de Bouruou. 4to. pp.^. 
Paris. 

This work contain! additional obsenratioas 
to those already {mbliihed by the Mme aathoc 
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n the Fhiloiopbical Tr«niaeVoQ4. . A f^ian 
of that valuable mineral • the mooU'itr^, an* 
doted in a graphic fclapar in large matiet, at 
a few Icngues distance from Candy it particu- 
larly noticed. Ueacriptiow are alto given of 
two new tnhsjn^^ : Cmditf^ from the neigh- 
lAourhood of la of a block and vitreont 

appearance, like'that or gadoUnite ; and Hom- 
hiu, which it found near Bombay, nearly re- 
aemhlct the lydinn atone* 

.Metnnoi/s Drtiiklang', &c. (the triple 
song of Memiion.) By Vuti Hariiiier. 

The detail of matahera, of ordinary life, or of 
reHgloiit Observances, is apt to become tedious 
to the general reader, v, ben laid before him in 
an abstract form j but when connected in a se- 
xiet with the history of Beings for whom he U 
mad^to feel an inierest, the information tlius 
Imparted becomes flxod in bis mind, and lea^es 
bekiUd It a permanent and pleasing impression. 
'With this view, the author of tlie tiiple song of 
Moipnon, who is so higbly distinguished forhii 
Intimate acqunintunr.e with tbo rnstoms and 
literature of the east, has published the three 
dramatic pieces comprised in llie >uluine cited 
above. Tlic tlrst of these is an Indian pastoral, 
rntitled Uevajani { the second, which be calls 
Anahid, is a Persian opera ; and the third, 
Sophy, is a Turkiili comedy. The drst of these 
W of course the most interesting to u.i, and w'e 
recommend it strongly, ns exhibiting in the 
most aUracti^e and instructing torm, a splendid 
picture of the Past, particularly with respect to 
the doctiincs of tlie Brahmins, and the riles of 
a nuptial celebration. 

Hccra, the Maid of the Decenu, a 
Poem in Five Cantos, By the Author 
of ** Satires on India," &c. Calcutta* 

The story of this pleasing poem is taken 
from the history of the Deccan, by Feri^lita, 
translated by Scott. It is well maiiaced, and 
reflects considerable credit on the author. 

Trausactious of the Literary Society 
of BiHubay, vol, iii. 

The importance of many of tiic articles in this 
excellent s olume is sueh that we may not s'en- 
ture to toueli on it in the brief manner to which 
we should be now restrained. W»‘ pnrpose 
shortly to return to it, and to endeavour at im- 
parting to our readers some portion of the in- 
fumrntion which we have derived friun its 
perusal. 

Journal of a Ten Months* Residence 
in New Zealand. By Richard A. Cruise, 
esq. Cdptain in the B 1th Regiment of 
Foot, 8vo. pp. li'il. 

ITiU unpretending little volume will be found 
to contain much new artd htteicsling liifprma- 
tion eonceming the character, nuumenl, and 
customs of the savwges of New Zealand. The 
author hod, from the length of his residence 
among them, opportunities of observation 
w bich bad Uf t feileq to U lot of «ny jiief iou 


travdlet, and be baa sliowu that those oppor- 
tuaities were not neglected by him. 

A Narrative of a Voyage round the 
Wor|K in the Uranie and Rhysici- 
entie Corvettes, commanded by Cajrt. 
Frcyciiiet. By J. Arago, 4to. with 26 
plates. 

Tim letters of M. Arago, who was draughts- 
man to tlie expedition under Captain Freycinet, 
which left Tonhm In Sept. ItlT, are well 
adapted to convey, in a popular form, much iu- 
formation on the subject of the voyage. Thv 
account of the Malays, in the isles of Timor is 
interesting ( Us is also the description of the 
savuges of the ihlands of Rawach and VVaigone, 
on the coast of Kew' Guinea. Sibrt In person 
and ill-furmed, stupid in countimanre, and re- 
pulsive in mnnmrs; tilling is described to be 
their sole means of subsistence, mid in this they 
exhibit great dexterity, descrying thohr prey at 
a ruiisiiieruble distance in the water, and 
sli iking it witli a bambtKt laiice. Their caiua-s 
and habitations are equally rude ; and their 
cookory is no less so. A pleasing transition is 
inndu Iroin the disgusting natives of these 
islands to the amiable ami inotriiisive iiil'.ibi- 
buits ot the Curuliims ; whose skill and linrdi. 
hood as navigators are worthy ol adiniruiion. 
In timir proas, about tour feet wide and forty 
lung, till y Irequeutly undertake voyages of COO 
lenguesi and no penis ap))rnr lo repress their 
enterprising spirit, or batlle their peisevernnce. 
ttur author was much surprised at the saga- 
city and iiitelligenec ot one of their pilots, 
with whom he conversed, who answered all 
qiu.slions with good sense and preriaion, rer.- 
tilled incidental mistakes, and oltcn appeared 
to recur lo calculation v. hen his memory failed. 
I'lw instances of tigliliiig or qunrielling, which 
they regard ns the future punishment of the 
wicked, occur anumg them, and they me highly 
snsceidible ol (lie social all'cctions. At the 
Solid wicli islands \nst progress Immaking in 
nviliaation. At K&yeiooa a do<'k->ard is forni» 
ed, a vessel of 40 tons was on the stocks, and 
numenms canoes were secured under sh|^. 
Two howitzers weie mounted beiore tlie boUse 
ol the chief, and behind was a kind of park of 
artillery, coverei with mats, aiul gw^rdc^ bjf 
soldiers armed with muskels. Their voyage ef 
discovery was terminated by sliipwrerk on one 
of the Falkland i<iles ; whence, after struggTing 
some time w'llh the diflleiiltirs of tlicir situationy 
tliey were enabled to return to Europe bv hiring 
an American ves-el, whieli was empm^cd iu 
the seal fishery at a neighhonring 

It will readily be perceived tha^^m^qjBtof 
M. Arago is principally intended fcMN 
uent ol the general reader, and thia it* Is Well 
adapted to effect. The rcientilic detulll will bo 
publikbed under the anihonty of the Ftvncli 
government; and the foliow mentioned 
a« the seven distinct parts iHHm’hieh that 
work M divided ; I, History of tliffiavigation ; 
}i, Zoology) liotMoji 4, HydregfUjphy ; 
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5, MagnctUm Md the Figure of the Forth ; 
c,’ Mt iewrology ; 7, Reseoixlws into, the Lon. 
fr’uasje* of tl«« Savage*. Tlii# ploiL,wi^ wc 
trust, be persevoted in, though wo P^Mcivo. 
th.il ^e♦cral detached papers, from th^ Vos 
oi the natunilists,have already been laid belure 
the learned societies of Paris. 

One word more. The original work of Arago 
iippeared at Paris in modest octavo ; the Lou- 
ilun translation is a noble (inarto : bat an oc« 
tavo voyage would be unsaleable in London. 

Voyage in tbe Pacific Sea dtiriug 
the Years 1813, .1813, and 1814, with 
particular Accuunta of the Galapagos 
mid Washington Islands, lly Capt. D» 
Porter, of th» American Frigate, ICssex. 

'I'lie Galapagos islands, hitherto so little 
knuau, and of which several were discovered 
iirst by Captain Porter, are about twenty in 
number. They appear, from the numerous 
vulcanic productions which are found in every 
direction upon them, to owe their origin to that 
treincrtduus power } a fact which is laithercon- 
tiimed by the observation of an eruption winch 
took plarn in Alhemarlo isinnd during Captain 
Purua’s btuy. They are luui h icsoitcd to, 
prinfip,'dly by tlM5 Knglivh, on uceouiit of the 
lislitrv, which is very productive, «•^pecially 
tli. 1 t ut the whale. No carnivorous uiiiiiial is 
liiiiiid (III them, as sudicient subsistence could 
lint be proomed. 'Hie turtle, which from its 
I xtraordinaiy confonnntiun is culled the ele. 
pl nut turtle, alone, lays its eggs in some qii.'in* 
tity ; and these must have been the principal 
Mippoit of nil unfortunate 1 1 i.sh sailor, who lived 
M'icial ycaison oneortheni Porter islniid, one 
of recent discos cry, produces irjiontaneoHsIy, 
roltoii, niid u species of tier ol a very niomatic 
oilour. All accurate map is given of this Ar- 
iliiptlugoj lioiii whence the Kssex proceeded 
to the .Marquesas or M'asliingtun islands, uhicli 
rite also jiarticularly described ; niid luiicli 
ruiiuus iiilorBtatiun is given on the manners of 
llieir inhabitants. Ot .Madison isl.iiid in pnrli- 
nilar, a detailed account is given, winch will 
la fiignd exlreiuely iiiteresliag. 

Ucmnrks oq the ('ountry extciuUiig 
fitim ('ape Palmas to the river Congo, 
Jiirluiling Ohaervatiunsoii the Wamiers 
ami Customs of the Inhahitauts, Ae. 
h' Cujdain John Adams, 8vo. pp. 265. 

'J ills interesting volniiie is the production of a 
m.'iii evidently well calc-iilMted, from personal 
"‘'islignUiJfa, fur tbe task he lias «ndert.iketi ; 
mill be has. copferred a great benefit on tlmse 
"den^|J )|4 in coloni/Athm of the wcstein 
foasu AifiWl, as well as on the gencial 
Milder, ny the publication before ns. I'lie nn- 
tliiir has landed at every imjiurtatit plare from 
t ape Palmas to tbe Congo, and has iienetrati’d 
III a few instanculpwic short distance into tlie 
•'iterior. TheiAM^rtaiiities have ennlilcd 
b.ni to render wm readers better acquainted 
^‘tli tlic gold, ivory, and palin*oil coasts, and 
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alto with ihanyafthe states of the iiitertur, uf 
wbleh Mtfe morc'tbiirt the names are known to 
tlie civill/ed World ; tliongli several of them are 
of constderable evtent and importance, Ma* 
icinha and Calenda are partlcularl) pointed out 
n* extremely well ntteif, tty t^t^lnhrity, by . 
the facilities they olTer fo| 'traded TOil otlier th> 
vonrable circiiinstancc^s, iitr the estabtishment of 
colonies. Tn this respect they Are' considered aa 
tar prelerable to Siena f stone, and much paitl's 
is taken to prove that it would Ue well wortBy 
the nitentioii of Government to formidtlirr icl* 
tiemciits in these pnrb. Much valuablf, aa 
well as amusing inlormatioii on the manners, 
cn.'.tnnis, and cliaincter uf the inhabitantii, fs , 
given ill a pleasing style, and tbe volume is very 
properly closed by a mercantile Appendix, Hroq! 
which bntli advantage and entertainnent may 
be derived. 

Seventeenth Annual Ro|K)rt of tbf 
Directors uf tlic Afrieun Institution. 8vu, 

The present Keport, like the preceding one's 
of this excellent Iiistitutiim, Is lull of nietan*' 
rhuly interest. The triilllc in htinitui beings, 
winch ll'e Government ol'(!ri*at llrilfiiii has so 
long and so siremu/iisly eiiilenvouri.(l to htO|», 
coiitiiiiies still to be emrieil on to ii liorinl ev- 
liiit. Mtti lioftl.isiH owing tiniulivpg ofrinncc, 
the Govenimrnt of which conntrv, when ap- 
plied to on (he subject, ofIVrv merely a tissue of 
cM iiM's, and preteiiils that It has not tlic poHccr, 
while it certainly does not exhibit the leait in- 
<liiiaUuo,to check this lubuii.iin piacticf. 

llistoirc Particiilierc ties Flante»Or- 
cIikU'cs, Ac. A llmlory of the* Ort-hi- 
(leiius Flrmts, collecu*ii in the tluec 
southern IvlanJs tif Al’iica-' the Jsleiof 
rruiietsof Hourhon, and of Madagas- 
e.ir. li> A, A. de Fetil-'rhouars. 4t'J. 
pp. vii. and 32, plates 10!l. 

The name of the illuvlrious author i* Umi well 
known to the niliniierH of IJoInny, to lender it 
iK-revsnry to obwrva Utnt the woik liefore ns ip. 
ofthefiistscah ol merit. ’1 he InhonisnfSwhrti!, 

H llrown. and Richard, litid ronsidernbly add- 
ed to the stoc k ol odf kimw ledge in the family 
ol the Uul.i'icte, hot thwe still reniriln many 
chasms, which lutnre dhcoveiies alone c'on 
fill, Mnny of these are siitisfnc-torily supplied 
h> the prc'sent publication ; ■ rcmwderahlc num- 
ber ol new specic-s an- presented to us, ns well 
aKsevriBinc v. ge ne ra; and the author eiigugcw 
to c ontimie tbe woik, lor tlie pur|)o*e ol furslsb- 
ing w hat still rc mains dc lie lenl, Iroin his rollec- 
tions during J* ten liars’ n sidcm c in the ulovo 
L lands. 

Plantat Novpp (laponset. Auclore 
E. F. Jarosz. 8vo. lierlin. 

Twelve new spcTies of plants, in.ligenows to 
the Caimol Good Iloice, are well described in 
tbe pieseut volume. 

'J'hc Geo(fraphy, History, and Statis- 
tii * <if Amtrica aud the West Indies, 
2U 
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eRhlbitin? b f orrect Account of tbc Pis- 
covery, Settlement, avA Proywiss oMhe 
various Kiusduins. States, and Pro- 
vinces of the Western Heaaisphere, to 
the year, IH22. By «• 

J. Ua, Philadelphia. With AddiUons 
relative to the New Statoi of South 
America, &c. Ac. Illustrated by Maps, 
Charts, and Plates. Loudon, 8vo. 
pp. 477. 

This is a neprint of the whole of the letter- 
press, afcoHipMyioK Meurs. Cerey and 
Hplendld Allas of America, with copions addi- 
tional laiMBiation relatiye to the new states of 
Bouth America, and the late Spaniab dominions 
in Mexico, famished by a gentlemaa of high 
reputation in this branch of science. 'ITie Atlas 
itself being tiKi espeiiHivc for generni circalu- 
tiun it ihil country, the enterprising publisher 
of the LandcNi edition has given only the most 
cMcntlal mops, to which be lias added some cm - 
root and interesting views of remarkable places. 
I'he style of the work is clear and perspicuous, 
and the details copious and apparently derived 
from the best ouUiorilies. We consider it a »a- 
InaUa ocauisitiun to (ieogiaphical Science, in- 
ainuch as it contains a vast qmintity ot iiilor- 
mation, hitherto only to be met with by lunuiig 
over a greatnuraber of bulky and espensive so- 
luniet, compressed into a cheap and rommudious 
forin. 

noscriptum of the Island of St. Mi- 
chael, with Ucinai'ks on the of tin* 
Azoi'os. By J. W, Webster. Bvu. plate**, 
Boston. . 

This work Is divided into ninetekn clmpter**, 
preceded by an Introduction, treating of tlie 
Xliscovery and Histoi^ oftlie Azoies. Hie first 
seven chapters give n detailed statisticnl arruiiiit 
of the Iskaiid of St. Mil Imrl.ruid mou* espec ally 
of its capital, Punta Delguda. 'Hie population 
uf the island, in 1818, was 80,0(10, «d which 
13,000 were inhabitiuits of the capital. The 
neat two chapters treat <«f the eliiiiale, agricul- 
ture, and pruductionsi under this liiai, we aie 
told that the orange treci of a middle size annu. 
ally produce from 0,00^ to' 8, '*00 oranges eocli ; 
and we are even assured (hat 3d, Odd hare been 
gathered from a single tree, and iO.WN) from an- 
othen. The exports to Great Britain and the 


. A View of the Past and PresentState 
of the Island of Jamaica; with Remarks 
on t^e Moral and Physical Condition 
of the Slaves, and on the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies. By J. Stew- 
art, late of Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 363. 
Edinburgh. 

“ Every* particular of moment, relating to 
the climate, diseases, soil, seasons, agricnlture, 
and commerce of the Island has beenbriefly no- 
ticed; and such views are given of the govern- 
ment, laws, and establishments, ‘hs will enable 
the reader to form an accurate opinion of their 
more important features. On the stale of soci- 
ety i the different classes of free inhabitants; 
the character, customs, and moiwl ondpliysresl 
condition of the slaves, and the means proposed 
tbr improving their condition, as preliminary 
steps to ilie gradual abolition of slavery, th<s 
author has been more circumstantial ; these 
being topics of more particular interest, espe- 
' cinlly at the present moment, and on which Ins 
long residence in the Island has enabled him 
to supply many important particulars.” Such 
are the proraises held out to us in the Preface, 
and we arejustilled in declaring them folly ve- 
rified ill the performance. 'Ilie style throughout 
is plain and unallected, and the views are at 
once lucid and iroimrtial. 

All EtRay on the (^aiiRes of the Revo- 
lution, niitl Civil Wars of llayti; being 
a sequel to tile I’ulitical Remarks upon 
ciTtaiu rreueh Publieutions ami Jour- 
nals courern in;; n.iyti. By the Baron 
(le Vartev , Cliiincellor of the KingC, Ar- 
Translated from the rrcnch by W, II. 
M.B. 8vo. 

'ilie prevent Es^oy, proceeding from one of 
tlu> miiiislers ofthclute King Henry, mny readily 
be viikprefeil of some p:r|iulice in the views if 
prcseiith of politiral events. It however, n 
work of great curiosity, and furnishes much in- 
formation on ill*’ "iubjeet ot colonial policy. The 
ciiuses which priHhiced the rcvnlutioni in St 
Domingo; the htaU* of the Island under Dtssa- 
Iiiies; the assassination ot the emperor; llu' 
.•,iibMs;uent civil wais; the double preHidency , 
and the luuniirchy of llayti, are ipverally dis- 
en-'sed at cousiderablc length and with much 
ability . 


United Bfntcs amount to from a>,0nfl to <50,H)0 
chests a year. The nine following chapters 
ryolam a very Interesting neologitnl IVscnp- 
tioB of the hhvnd, whitli Is ent rely volcanic, 
and covered w ith exfnet craters. In the valley 
of Furnas are M:vernl hot springs, an analysis of 
which Js given ill (he rimeluding chapter. An 
Apiientlix coiitnins, — 1. K desciiption of the 
Dlaiid of Fayal, which has InhabitantH. 

4 . (|f p 4 ca,aad fta vuUaiio,ahuut 34,0f>0. 3 Df 

St. Geiwgp, abput 12,(Xi0; of St. Mary, r.itfiu- 
oAs Flqnrs, Gorva, and Ti rccira,thc capital, and 
aeat.«r t)vi hlthopr containing ahpat ia- 
hahi^ts. 


Li*r Antilles Fraugaises, &c. The 
Frcnrb West Indie;, and more especi- 
ally fiimdalonpe, front their Diaenvery 
to the 1st of January, 1823. By Colo- 
nel Boyer Peyreleau, with a n<fW Map 
of (iiiadaloupe, and 14 SfhtIUBm Ta- 
bles, Hvo. tom. i. &. li. Pari^. 

The«c volumes contain copious statistical in- 
formation on the past and present state of tin* 
French posiessioniin the Westtndiei, together 
with their political history, 4^d that of (thada- 
loupe more especially, from the time tjf ikeir 

discovery in Il-J, to the yew ITM. tlflji 
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wilt ht rmmed in a fkW totaaie, wfckh wiU 

completethe work. At whaVO lem oaly 

rxtwcU from the work, wa cannot pre^pnd to 
appreciate its mcriti. Wo obierto, htvtrrr, 
that the author iodularn in the moat violent 
aratnbes asainat the poUey Eng»^» "Pwl- 
niK M roganUthc colonies. He btloga forward 
the stale assextion that England wisheij other 
aatioos to abolish the slave trade, in order to 
carry it on, in fact, for her own beneflt i and his 
alarmed imaglnnUon already sees the time near 
at hand, when she will ha^c Afrien under 
duminion as she now has India. 'Ihe accoip- 
ponying wap, which is llthogrnphizcd, is said 
l» he beautifully executed, and is sold seprrate 
Irora Uie work. 

All Appeal to the Reli!!:ioii, Justice, 
aiidHumatiity of the fiihahitants ofthe 
llritlsh Kinpire, in hchaif of the Nepro 
Slaves in the West Indies. Hy W. 
Wilherforce, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 

Those who argue ngninsl the ahoUlinnof sla- 
appi'sr scnenilly to nssnmr as a principle 
llir immense (lanj-er and destruction of piopeily 
w liich w ouid rebiill from the smfdeii and Imme- 
itiiite emancipation of the stares Tlfse, how* 
i ver, w ho take no interest in its abolition, regaul 
the prnilual extirpation as essential to the per- 
futum of the nieasurej and we cannot relra n 
trout extracting the folloU'iug powerful appeal 
os indicalise of the feelings of Wi. Wilborlorce 
on the suhjeef. 

•• itoisc these poor creatures from their de- 
pressed condition, and U they are not yet fit for 
the enjoyment of llritish treedoin, elevate them 
Htleastfrorn the level of thebiute creation, into 
that of rational nature— dismiss the diiving- 
w hip, and thereby alfoid place lor the develop- 
ment of the first rudiments of civil chanu ler— 
Implant in them the principle orho,ie-Iet frei- 
scope be given foi their indiisfrv, and lor their 
rising in life by their personal good eoiuluct— 
give them an interest in defending the commu- 
nity to which they beloiig-tench tlie hsson 
which ('hrisUanity can alone truly irruleale, 
that the present f.le is but a short and mu ei lain 
sp'in, to which will succeed nn eternal existence 
of hapfilrrss or misery— inculcate on them, on 
Ihe aulhorify of the saerrd page, that the point 
of real importance is not wlatis t'.ernnk.oi llio 
station men occupy, but how they d.scbargetbc 
duties of life— how they use tiie ojipoitnnitics 
they may enjoy i*f providing forthrr everlasting 
bappiitess. Taught b> Christianity, they will 
Sttsiai4,with rat>«t.Co lhcsull'*t*iig'“»f theiroc- 
Wal^kfo while the same insltucUcss w lU rapidly 
pref^ them for a better ; and iiisteail of bemg 
ohjecu at unetime of vouleippt, ft«d at anoUier 
of terror, (a base and servile passion, w bicb tM 
nitorally degenerates into hatieJ,) they Will e 
soon regarded i^s a grateful peasantry, t"e 
strength of the tdmmnnitici in which they live, 
of which they have hitherto been the weakness 
and the terror, lometimei the uiijchlef and the 
scourge !” 


Ilistorfe Physique des Antilles Fran* 
caises, &c. l^ysical History of the 
Fre^ich West Indin Islamls, vis. Mar* 
tiuique and tb^ Islands of OuadalouM, 
coutatnin/^ the* tjeolo^y of the Arcnl- 
pelago of the West lAd^, a Table of 
their eUinate, the miii^loKy of llie 
I'rciuh pussessiona, their flora, their 
zoOltqcy, a physiulugicol bMe of their 
different races of intii, and the tr>po* 
l^raphy of Miirtinique Slid Giiadaloup? { 
by Alexander Moreau do Juiiues, tuin. i. 
8vo. Paris. 

Of this Work, which Is to bn onmplnled in 
four TOliunes, the first only has yet aptieored. 

It treats of the geological structure and climate 
of the West Indies, and of the mineralogy of 
Martinique and Ouadalonpe. 'I'he author 
boldly di'clares war against the systems of ail 
his piedeeessora in geology, and* asSerls that 
the Islands of the Polynesia are better known 
to ns, and that there is no part ol Iho globe 
rrvperting vvhirh sn many meorrt-et, eironeoUl, 
filse, extravagant, and rldieulons things bavo 
been said. The chapters which relate to the 
eliiiiate. eontain very Interesting iil«*a'' on tlio 

local variations of tempeistnre, on Ihe hygru- 

iiietrie state oi the atmosphere, on flie chemical 
and physiological phenomena w Inch lesoll from 
heat ami moisture, and on the iiurrirauss to 
which the Aichipelngo is so (requently ex- 
posed. 

riore MeJicalc des Antillc-t, fee. A 
Medival riora of the \Ve‘,t India Uianda, 
bv M. E. Descourtil/, M. 1). Uiin. ii. 
2Ith and 25th /ier Paria, 

This Work, when computed, will contain 
the llgures and debeiiptions of ttOd plants em- 
ployed m uiediriDC. 'Iheie have slready sp- 

Ilian ol Ihi- WotV i. moK uie Jicnl thno kotmi- 
I III, n„i.«,i.i'i.U,, r In rtm 

il«.r.i.lii,n. ha. ih. 7'™" ™!" 

aii.l,l.c.ini-l.il. .lull. v.-.-nW';' “ » 

in a kolaiili al paW nt »''*■ O"" I"'.*”'* 

clasatd aicinilin? W tlmif ntnnl'n" i 
,b|. mnilloal n».. t. .Ii>l. Hi;, P"' 
roloiiin., aa wall a. tliair minlf 

l,„„ ,«.lli«lail,iwalli.n. Tlia Wall l. 

Iiishir cninaicalail ia « 

Acailrm, by Maa.r.. Ca. iar, 

Dninaiil, anil I. av.r, » “j 
ci,ai»iania.i.a.. Tba iiialla. ■. 

„...,iii., .baialimraablata. 

and lb. filaa I. madarala. In Mil. _ 

licnlar II ba. a .aa.' •■'’""'•S' 

did work of Made Tassiuj. 

Reeberchet fiur la Flevre Jaunt, kc. 
Researchea on the 

proofs of its non-tontagiMi m tlw West 
Indies. By J.A.Rochoax,M.D. 8vo- 
|)p. 452, Paris. 
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Tito work is tlivitloil Into thrco thnptorsy 
trratinfi; surcossivcly of tlic (tosf rlptivc history, 
the canses, and the troatmeiit of .the diaeasr. 
'J'lif st*cund rhapter contains aft interr^ting dis- 
cussion on the subject of its coiita-tious nature ; 
St, within tho tropica, and Sdiy, in tho tom- 
Iterate regions. 

A New anti Comprehensive System 
of Modem Geography, Mathematical, 
Physical, I’oUtical, and Commercial, 
comprising a perspicuous Delineation 
of the present State of the Globe, with 
its InhahitautK ami Productions, pre- 
ceded by the History of the Science, 
interspersed with Statistical and Syn- 
optical Tables, and accompanied with 
a Series of cohnired Maps, a great Va- 
riety of appropriate Views, and nu- 
merous other Kngraviugs, ilbjstrati\e 
of the Manners, Cusl<jms, and Cos- 
tiiiuesof Nations. H) ThoinasMyers, 
A.M. of the Royal Military Academ), 
AVoolwich. 2 noIs. 41 o. pp. cewiv. 
7112, and xv . 1)4 1» London. 

'ITKiURh srnrrrly coming -within the srupp of 
(iiir n view, wr cannot rolrmn from wnrmly rr- 
coMUueniliiiK to the nttention of oiir rcadiTi 
this (b'cidi'dly the host system ol |•»•rt"rn|thy 
vhicli tiM inmte its appear uico in this coiinlrv. 
At the present moment the pntilieation ot u 
work wluih shonlit contain ropeet amt ro- 
pious intorniatioii relative to the saiioos 
(hnngrs and r« >olnttons s\hich almost all the 
countries of the civiline t uerld half wit'iin a 
lew M ais niidiTRore, and which have reiideied 
all previous systems, so lar at least as lefates 
to territorial limits and tonus ofRotrri.mt ut, -.ii 
It gieat lueasove obsolete, was p<>culiarly lie- 
kirable. 't he tusk, ol ieiuod« lling the science, 
and adnplinc it to the octual state ol (he woild, 
was imderlaken by Air. Atjers, a Rciitlciu.in 
whose situation and talents {MH-uliariy i|ualitiiHl 
him for tUeCXfcuUon of adesiijft ut such i:mr- 
nitudeaftdiiiivm'tttn*'**’; an*! we will vcntuie to 
nfllriri, that the lm;h evpectations which were 
•xciiedh) the aiioounceuwtit his work, have 
been most coiiipleUly and lolly niisvfervd. In 
nn Introduction, wbith occiip es j;-* paRcs, he 
takes a review, lltstiy, ol liie Omjm and Vre- 
Cf'rnipe/iAv, which he Irucea with a 
mnsteriy hand Irom its ilrst duwu uuiodk the 
Cbuldeaiif to ilspiesiiit c luparutively peikct 
slate } aeoolidly, ul the Malhrmulnnl and As- 
tioaoMnal J’riNa/dts »/ tfie Sfumr, coui- 
prising the dRurH and luimiuludc ol ll.c eiith, 
ill situat on in the sol.sr sysletu, tlie method ol 
detcnniniiig the poMtloas ol p acts on its swr- 
taco, the t:«>.upai<son ol hnenr measuiei, with 
the construct ou aud utc ut ui.ps, amt various 
Ollier subjects, wi all of wb cli he gives clear 
ftiid copious expl.iiiatiou* ; ibiriUy, of tUt^'ncal 
VfCiiKtphii, cuntoiiuntr vlaturnte, disserlntions 
on vlie ilivcrsities ol the earth's surface, the 
pheuuiueua ut tides, of the RUUtfsi>hcrr,wintt», 


climates, seasons, kc. and the effectN of these 
phenomena on the veg*‘tnble and nnimnl pro- 
ductions of the globe } and, fourthly, of Pnh 
tical Groyrapky, Which treats of the principal 
forms of government, and of the influence of 
government, religion, education, kc. on the 
formation of national character. The Intro- 
duction concludes with on Alphabetical Die. 
(ionary of Terms, which is illustrated by a great 
variety of appropriate synoptical and other 
tables. 

Tlie System is divided into si K parts, arranged 
in the following order:— Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Austmlasio, and Polyneaia. Each of 
Iheie grand divisions is yireceded by a Disser- 
tation, ruihntcing a general view of all the 
most imporlniit particulars connected W'ith it, in 
the following order Naiuo, Situatiun, Extent, 
Populutiuu, Progressive Ueograpliy, 8eas, 
Days atiil (lulfs. Peninsulas, Surface, Moun- 
tains, Ijakes, Rivers, Islands, Cliiuate and Sea- 
sons, Soil, Original and Coinparative Popu- 
lation, Ooreriiihent, Religion, Languages, Pre- 
sent Division. Tliese subjects aro treated id 
agnin more in detail, and in uepi'ly the same 
systemiitic nriangement, in speaking of each 
sepnrnic country, with the addition of the 
principul t.iti' s, Tuans, aud Ihiildin^ii the 
Alnnutnctones, I'isheries, Coinineice, and 
Shipping, till! (toverniai lit and Constitution, 
Luw ami Juiispiudenee; Army, Navy, tte- 
venue, Pol tical Impoittincc, and Ridatiumi, 
the lU ligion, EcclcsiBHlicttl (icogiapby ; Edii- 
(atiun, the l.iuguage and J.i.terutuir, Alts 
Olid .Silences, iMaiiuers mid Cusloms, the An 
ti'iiiitics aud fuiiositlev ol Nature and Artj 
the IsliiniN, Colonifi a d hetthmcnls : and the 
Deiciiptioii ot eu'h Cowutiy is closed by Mil- 
tisticnl and Synuptii.il 'I'ubles, which have 
been tarelitlly selei led lioui llie most nutliciitic 
souices, aud Hie biglily valuable. The Bist 
volume compieheiids Euru|>c, iind the sccuiid 
the icnminiug divi-iioiisol the Woild. Preliavd 
to the latter is on inteiestiug Dissertation uo 
the liitlueiice of iMissiuiiniy Establishir.eiita on 
the Advaneeiueut of (leugiaphy, in which our 
niitliur tiaccs the jirogress of Missions, from 
their origin in I7:55f, iiiider the auspices of the 
Moiiiviuiis, to their present flourishing condi- 
tion ; aud gives a suiuumry v ievv of the slntioits 
w l.ii h they occupy in variuiu |miiIs of the globe, 
siud of llie •ntietics fiom which these risywc- 
tivily emaimle. 

The Alapa which accompany the work an 
accurate aud well eMH’utrd; au^ thn nnlne- 
rmw views of places, coilonie, 5tc, with -wbuih 
It IS illustrated an* well cho^vn JMid «irafpU| 
eu«r«veil. In whatever luiiat pC yjew w'e re- 
paid ibis woik, abounding ps it does with iii> 
lormiitibu, mucUof which i‘.i:aUrely new loan 
undertnkiiig i t this descriiittoo, copious in tU 
details o't every .subject, popwtacand scientific:, 
coniiiuuoial and political, we aie of opiui»ii| 
Ihol no pi'cvlous SysUui of (((Ograpliy iM 
all put in coiQpetitioa with this, , 
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MISSION TO SIAM AND COCHIN CHINA. 

We have been favowred with the offi- 
rittl report of the proceedings of the lote 
mission from the Supreme Ciovernment 
of India to Siam and ('ocliin China, 
and we arc now authorised to lay be- 
fore our readers the substance of such 
parts of it as relate to the character, 
cuiumercinl iiilerests, and resources, 
of the countries which Mr. Crawfurd 
visited. 

But before wc enter upon Mr. Craw- 
funl’s report) we may briefly notice the 
endeavours of the East India Company 
tt» settle ainl prosecute trade at Siam 
and Cochin China. The particulars are 
to he found in the Appendix (C) to the 
RejM»rt of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, relative to the trade 
with the East Indies and China, pub- 
lished in 1021. And, first, of Siam. 

In IfilO, Captain Middleton settled an 
Enjflish factory here, which continued 
for "some years, 1’hc Eiijflish at Jac- 
cairu (Batavia) were in corresjwndence 
with the Kinu of Siam in 1(523; but the 
I'artory appears to have been subsc- 
ipicntly withdrawn. 

In lfi(l2, the Kin;? of Siam expressed 
limisclf desirous that the English should 
.settle n factory in his dominions. The 
Dutch had at that time a large com- 
mercial intercourse with Siam, lading 
there forty ships yearly. 

Ill 1(5(51, they provoked a j|uarrel with 
the King, and the next year obstructed 
the English trade in these seas, which 
was the object of their jealousy; the 
settling of a factory was, under these 
t'ircuinstanc,es, deferred. 

In 1671, the Court approv ed the pro- 
posal for settling a factory at Siam, if 
it could be accomplished. 

In lb74, the King of Siam renewed 
his overtures for an Knglisli factory in 
his dominions, which was accordingly 
etfocied in 1(57(5, in the hope that it would 
eventually produce u trade with Japan. 

Upon the opening of this imci course, 
the tin trade of Siam was expected to 
I<rove •beiveflcial ; and it was thought 
that ft Slam trade would prove more be- 
neficial than even a Japan trade. 

Siam was also considered cajiable of 
affording a mart for great qunnfities of 
broad do! lrj''*and the English iigeut at 
Bantam wrote n letter to the King of 
Siam, recommeiiding to him tire eii- 
courngemeut of* a bicad clQlh trade, Jas 


necessary to Uie maiuteuauce of liu Eug - 
lUh factory at Siam. 

In 1679, it was discovered that Siam 
itself consumed but little b^tw<i doth, 
the sale of that cornmodHjr depetiding 
oil China and Japan. 

In 1680, it was resolved to I'ceall the 
factory at Siam, the trade, not aA- 
Rwerin^. * 

Bui lu 1683 and 1604, it was resolved 
to re-establish the factory at Siam, the 
station still being considered favourable 
to the prosecution of a Japan trade, in 
which great hopes of success were en- 
tertained. 

Sir John Child atrordingly, in 1685, 
addressed a letter to the harcaloag,' '6p 
prime minister of Siam, describing the 
difterence between the Company** ser- 
vants and private traders, some inisun- 
derstiiiidiugs having arisen from that 
dilference not being understood. An- 
otlirr letter was addressed to the King 
of Siam, who, it is observed, is favour- 
able to foreigners, ami that Slain was a 
port of consJileralde merchandise ; and 
that therefore the Company's former 
losses were to he altrihuteil to bad^ ma- 
nugement and the malignity of the 
prune miiii>ter, Constantine IMmulkoii, 
who was an Italian. 

In 1687, there was an insurrection of 
the Matassars at Siam, by which the 
country was thrown into confusion, and 
toe prime minister narrowly escaped. 
The MucasKHrese were all destroyed. 

It appears, by a letter fi*oBi the Presi- 
dent of I'ort St, (ieorge to the King of 
Siam, dated in 1687, that the Compa- 
ny's losses, arising out of the troiiblw, 
amounted to 455,000/. forwhieh latislAC- 
tion was demnwded, or war would be 
declared. '' 

In 1688, there was a nuwBnrre m Smni. 
The Company were this year advised 
that six Firiich men of war, wilh 1,400 
soldiers had arrived to nssifit the King 
of Siam; and that Constantine Phaul- 
kon, the King's' prime minister, had 
been made a cimiit of I'raiU'e. 

fn 1701, ft was suggested that some 
principal (diincse merchants had built 
large houses at Polo Conilore, and it 
was believed that trade with Siam, &c. 
ini^-ht he carried on from thence ; aUd 
thil the Dutch would settle there wheu 
the English left it. 

In l7C.'>, the (lovernor of Port St. 
George addn-ssed a lettcir to tlie King 
of Slaw, desiring a rcucvtal of fonwer 
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frien(Uhip, which had been interrupted 
by a late aini)itiotis minister, Constan- 
tine Phaulkou. 

In 1712, the barcaloug, or prime mi- 
nister of Siam, invited the English to 
niahe a settlement there, and ottered a 
cold, the same as had been granted to 
the Dutch. It was stated that the Siam 
trddewas advantageous to Japan, as the 
Siamese carjrjr silver yearly to purchase 
4 or 5000 chests of roffbe. 

It appears that Siam was at this time, 
hnd for many years suliscquent, in a 
state of internal disorder. 

1?he fblloWiiig relates to Cochin China t 
In 1619, the English at Japan made 
an unsuccessful attempt to trade with 
Cochin China. The factors, both Eng- 
lish and Dutch, were massacred. 

The Endish rcsidemy at l?ata\ia re- 
ported to the Court in 16‘27, the miiti- 
uued measures of the Dutch tt» cxrlude 
the English Company from conmierce 
with the continent and islaiuls of boutli- 
eastern Asia, partitularly Slam, Cam- 
Ijodia, China, and Japan. 

In 1095, the Madras Government sent 
Tliomas Bowyear, a supercargo «)f the 
ship Dolphin, to Cochin China, with in- 
struclloui to request commercial privi- 
leges for the English. Mr. Bow year’s 
letter to the Madras Government, datcil 
30th April, 1696, which gives a detailed 
account of Ida proceedings, represents 
vaHousiuconveuicncesaiidimpediiiients 
to trade, to whicli foreigners were then- 
subjected, arising out of the arbitrary 
character of the Government of this 
country. 

Ill 1749-50, the French made an im- 
sufCcssftil attempt to open a commercial 
intercourse with Cochin ('hliia; and in 
the latter year, Mr. Tlobert Karsop was 
th'ore. from whose report it .nppeircd 
that tlie King and nobles engrossed the 
trade of the country. Tn !777-fl, the 
captain of the Rumbold, country ship, 
which had made a voyage to CiK-lim 
China, reported favourahly of that coun- 
try' as a mart for Europeaa commodi- 
ties. He had brought with liun two 
Cochih Chinese mandarins of consi<U r- 
ahle rank, wlio wore preventeil landing 
in their own country' by stres-i of wea- 
ther, and were respectfully treated by the 
English at Calcutta; in consequence of 
which, Mr. Hastings, then Governor 
General, deputed Mr. Chapman to Co- 
chin China, 10 endeavour to open a com- 
mercial intercourse With that country'. 
Mr. (Impmnn returned to Bengal in 
1779, having failed in the object of his 
mission, hud been in fact forced out of 
the country, eWaping with some dlfR- 
cttlty j but laid bwre the Bengal Gu- 


vernment a narrative of his proceedings, 
accompanied by valuable geographical 
and historical memoranda. 

In 1793, a Mr. SlmpSon made a re- 
presentation to the Bengal Govemmrut 
respecting trade to Cochin China, and 
requested a letter of credit to the King, 
with a view to the security of his pro- 
perty. With this request Lord Corn- 
wallis, the then Governor Genertl , did 
not deem it expedient at that time to 
comply ; and the subject was reserved 
for further consideratioti. 

In 1«03, Mr. Lance Was deputed by 
the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, to Cochin ('hiua, with a view 
to open commercial intercourse. He 
addrcsseil a letter to the King in liU 
voyage outward, but being taken ill, 
proceeilod to China, and there resigned 
his commission to Mr. Roberts, who 
^'ame immediately toTouraun Bay, and 
entered into c»>rrespoiidcnce with the 
King, the Portuguese nnssiquarios and 
tin- f'reneh gcntlemcu who were at the 
court. The mission faded, chiefly, as 
was supposed, through the influence ol’ 
the French. 

Tn April 1804, Mr, Roberts went from 
China to Bengal, where he submitted 
the detail of his proceedings to Lord 
Wellesley, then Governor General, and 
obtained a letter from his Lordship to 
the King of Cochin ('Inna, with which 
he proceeded on a second mission to 
that place, but was less favourably re- 
ceived than on the former occasion. 
Tlie failure of his second attempt was 
particularly ascribed to the hostile in- 
flueu'e of the French and Portuguese 
over the King. 

In 1897, Lieutenant Ross was sent to 
the coast of (-ochin China, to survey the 
Paracells, and intrusted with a friendly 
letter to the King, but ex|K*rlenced the 
most inhospitable treatment. 

fn 180H, the Bcng<l Government con- 
sented to interfere (by letter) with the 
King of tiochin China, to procure pay- 
ment for some timber furnished to niin 
bv Messrs. Abbott ainl Maitland, mer- 
cliants of Madras ; but this application, 
which has since been repcatedi has 
proved ineffectual. 

Has ing thus mlverted generally to the 
exertions that have been made during 
a period of about two centuries to esta- 
blish a commercial iutercourse with 
Siam and Cochin China, we now come 
to the substance of kir. Crawrfurd’s Re- 
port of the MiBsloii from the Bengal 
Gov'crnment in 1B22. 

Siam . — ^The kingdom of Siam, though 
reduced in its geographtckllimits withla 
the last hglf century by the encroach* 
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roenta of the Burmana^is probably at pre«> 
sent of more lolid strength and resources 
than at any former period of its history. 
The Siamese territory extends to the 
kouth as far as 7^ north latitude, and 
the Malayan tributaries of Siam as far 
as 3® : to the north the extreme confines 
of the Siamese tegitory extend, as far 
as could be learnt, to latitude 25®. On 
the Bay of Bengal, however, the Siamese 
territories reach at present no further 
than the Port of Tanoy, belonging to 
thellurmans, in latitude 13® north, and 
longitude 98® east. On the east coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, its territories ex- 
teiwl to latitude 11®, and to longitude 
104® east, as far as the i>ort and toviit 
of Athicn, Of Kang-Kao, which itself is 
in pssession of the Cochin Chinese. 
'Hie neighbours of the Siamese to the 
north-west are the Pegu or Monrace, 
subject to the Burmaus ; to the north the 
Bunnans and Chinese of the province of 
You- nan ; and to the east and south-east 
the KamlM)jans and Cochin Chinese. 

The natural advantages of Siam in 
point of Wrbourfi, ruers, and internal 
navigatiem, are very considerable. The 
navigation <»f the Guif itself is one of 
the safest and easiest in the Eastern 
Seas. On its western coast are the ports 
of Suugora and Ligor, and that of naii- 
dou, Uss known. This last is formed 
by the mouth of a river, where there U 
fourteen or fifteen feet \\ ater, and which 
is therefore navigable for vessels of cou- 
biderahle burden. At the head of the Bay 
are three ports, formed by the tliree 
m/wHc/ijtresof the Me*uani. Kt the west- 
ern and the middle one of these, called 
Mek-long and Ta-chin, no more than 
eight feet water arc found at spring 
tides, so tliat they are inaccessible to 
vessels of any considerable burden. 'Hie 
eastern branch of the Me-nam, or that 
of Bang-kok, is the great port of Siam. 
This is navigable with case and safety 
to all merchant vessels under two hun- 
dred and fifty tons. 

Towards the eastern coast of theC.ulf, 
the merits of one harliour, that of the 
Si-Chang Islands, were determined by 
actual survey. From this, indeed, down 
to the latitude of 1 1®, the roast is so 
thickly crowded with islands, having 
navigable channels and good anchorage 
between them, that it may almost be 
looked upon as one great harbour 
tbnmgbout. principal ports of 

native commerce in this (luarter are 
Chanti-luin awlTang-yai, the ]»rincipal 
seats of the culture and trade of jtepper, 
^rdamom8,and gamboge. Cbantl-lum, 
^ Most important, has an extensive 

volliwe CDg«gti ia the pep- 


per culture. The town is gbout fifteen 
miles up a small river, which has no 
more than five feet water at its entrance, 
Uit oft* this, where there is shelter be- 
hind the neigblwuring islands, it has 
water enough for ships considerable 
sire. To these ports the Siamese do not 
admit strangers. 

The wide extent of the Siamese do- 
minions admits of gr^at diversity of soil 
and productions, and it may be safl;ly 
said, that no country in the world is 
more highly gifted by nature. Its pro- 
ductions in the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms, are not onlv of great 
variety, but such as are well suited to 
stimulate commercial enterprise, and 
attract the resort of foreigti nations. 

In the mineral kingdom, the products 
arc iron, tin, copper, lead, and gold. 
The iron mines are found at from two 
hundred to three hundred miles distant 
from the capital, aikd to the north of it, 
either directly in the ucighbourhnod of 
the river, or very near to it. Much of the 
ore is impeiTertly smelted upon the spot, 
and in this state carried down to the ca- 
pitjd, where it is fabricated into culinary 
and other utensils. The C'hinesa have 
of late years entered with spirit into the 
smelting and manufacture of iix)!), and 
coiiscipieutly it foriiii at present one of 
the most vsdutthle articles of exporta- 
tion, and is scut in large quantities to 
the hlalayan Islatuls, Kainboia, and 
Cochin China. The small labour at 
which this product is obtained In Siam 
is implie<l in its price,— a picul of the 
ct)mmou bar iron costing no more than 
four rupees. 

Tin, hi Siam, is diffuacd over more 
extensive geographical limits than in 
any other part of the world, and for pro* 
ducliveuess the mines of Junk Ccylou 
may he considered to stamliiext in rank 
to those of Bauca, if they be not indeed, 
in this rcsjK‘ct, equal them : neither, 
liowevor, the mines of this metal, nor 
those of eojiper, load, or gold, have ill 
Siam experienced the heuefit the in- 
dustry and eulerprisc of the Chinese, 
and the prcxluce theiTfore is compara- 
tively of small importance. The tin and 
gold mines arc wrought by the Siamese, 
tliose of copper and lead by some of the 
inoiuitain tribes, who deliver them aa 
tribute. The quaulityof tin which finds 
its way to the capital, and is from thence 
exjNirted, amounts to eicht thousand pi- 
culs, or alwul five hundred tons. 

Although the alluvial tract of tba Me- 
nam and other smits 1^, highly pulti- 
vated, yet from nti the iuforiuttvW that 
could he obtained, the far greater por- 
tiuft of the ^oufttry U mered with 
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primeval forests. Tlie most valuable 
productions of these arc tcak-wood,ruso 
wood, ea^le - wood, and saptm > wood, 
The teak is of the same quality with 
that of Ava, and found indeed nearly in 
the same forests^ It Is doated down to 
the capital of Siam* often to a distajuce 
of three hundred miles : little of this is 
exported hy foreigners. The Siamese 
themselves construct their large junks 
of it) and four or five of these are al- 
ways to be seen on the stocks at tlie ca- 
pital. A close-grained wood of a red 
coloui;, ooinawhat resembling luulioga- 
ny, and called by the Portuguese “ pao 
roza,” or rose-wood, is produced in 
abqndanqe in the forests of Siam. This 
wood, which is fit for furniture and or- 
namental pmposes, is c^iported in very 
large quantities by the Chinese, parti- 
cularly to Canton and the Island of 
Hoi-nau. 

The most valuable produce of these 
forests, however, is pruliahly the dye- 
wood, called sapaii. There !<» no part 
of the world that gives this priKluction 
in Bueh cheapness or abundance. It 
forms the dunnage of all the (JhincM* 
junks, and the principal parts of tlie 
cargoes of many of them. The precious 
perfume, called Agila or eagle-wood, i.-. 
obtained on the islands on the east coast 
of the (iulf of biam, and some on tlic 
mountains of the continent i this com- 
modity, which is in great demand in all 
the w estern countries of Asia, is believcii 
to be the cxclusiic production of Siam 
and Cochin China. 

The staple productions of culture arc 
rice, sugar, pepper, and tobacco. The 
great rice country is of course the tract 
subjected to the imuxlatious of the Me- 
luiu. This |H>rtiun of the country is of 
remarkable fertility, and >ields rice 
w^tli a comuaratisely small portion of 
labour— so tqat ihciv is no place where, 
in urdnuiry yeai’S, grain tan he had at 
a c^licapcr rate than in Siam. 

Sugar was fii-st ]troduccd in Siam 
from tlie cane about thirteen xeurs ago, 
wWt the Chinese, in consequence of 
Some , additional privileges, conferred 
npuil them by the Court, eiUcied upon 
the culfivatigu of the cauc; in a very 
few years afterwards, the commodity 
h^gs^u to be exported, and .such lias 
been the rapidity of the growth of this 
branch of industiy, that it, is reckune<l 
that at present hot less than eighty 
thousaud piculs arc annually exjiurted. 

Pinipcr IS auother article, the culture 
of wnfeh in the bauds of the Chinese. 
—tThe east coast of the gulf, about the 
latitude of ll*^ and 12^ arc tlie countries 
1u which this branch of agriculture is 


succewfully carried on.— The quanliiy 
of . this article which, is exported, and 
almost entirely to China, Is almut sixty 
thousand piculs, which is four times 
the quantity produced upon Prince of 
Wales’s island, 'and equal to the whole 
]>ruductitin of tlie west coast of Suma- 
tra, hitherto considered to afford, the 
great bulk of all tHb pepper of com* 
iiicrce. The Siamese minister informed 
the mission that upwards of forty thou • 
sand (Hculs were annually given ip as 
tribute to the King. , The branch of re- 
venue arising from this monopoly is 
realized nearly on the same principles 
as the forced deliveries of the Dutch, 
in this same production, in coffee, and 
in otiier articles. 

The same portion of the country 
which produces pepper, produces also 
large quantities, of gum, gamboge, ami. 
cardamoms, the latter of a fine quality, 
and in grest esteem among the Chinese. 
Ueiijainiii is produced chielly in the 
kingdom of Lao, and has of late years 
Iktu exjxirted in considerable quanti- 
ties. This is a commodity winch has 
commonly been suppo.-ed to be p<x.'uliar 
to the islaiuU of Sumatra and ilorneu. 

Of annual products a remarkable \a- 
rieiy, applicable to the jairposes of 
commerce, is afforded by Siam, Tlie 
Cliiuesc deal extensively in almost all 
of them. Tiicse consist of hides, peltry, 
horns, bone.s, ivory, feathers, salt-fish, 
sticUlac, and esculent birds* nests. 

The hides consist principally of deer 
skins, of which the Dutch used in for- 
mer times to lake from Siam to Japan 
about one lack . and fifty thousand a 
year, with liultaloe or elephant and 
rhinoceros hides. The peltry consists 
of tyger, Iconard, otter, and cat skins ; 
besides the. liorns exported for ecuiiu- 
nncai uses, rhinoceros' lioriu and 
fleers' antlers, in a peculiar stage , of 
their formation, arc exported b^, the 
Chinese for their supposed medicinal 
virtues. Of bones, au imiqensc.quan- 
tity is carried to China. A few ol^yhem 
for medicinal purposes, but by far tlic 
gi enter quantity to he ground dqwn and 
used as a dressing fur the hijthly culti- 
vated, Imt exhausted soils of soine. of 
the mi).^t populous rlistrieU of China. , 
l^ticklaq of the finest qualityi,);^!^’^^ 
is any where to be found, forms u very 
valuable product. It is clueily utilaiiwd 
from Lou and tbc ngrtbetu parts of Ute 
country. Of this production .not IcU 
than eighteeu thousand piculs ore SM' 
uunlly scut to China. , 

One valuable article rcniaius sliU fo 
be luei^tipued,— culinary salt, wbickr ^ 

pnniucc4. iu <t degece vf 
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ilieapneii which is nowhere exceeded. 

Xh is commodity is manufactured in the 
district lying upon the central and west- 
ern entrances of the Me-nan ; the whole 
is obtained by solar evaporation ; and 
the peculiar fitness of the soil and cli- 
mate for the manufacture is sufficiently 
indicated, not onlyJ)y the cheapness of 
the salt, but by the sixe and purity of 
its crystals: this commodity is brought 
to the capital, and easily distributed 
over the most populous parts of the 
country by means of the innumerable 
canals or small rivers which intersect 
tlie tract of inundation : the traffic in 
it indeed constitutes the largest branch 
of native commerce. 

From Western India, in exchange 
for these, they receive opium, cotton 
piece goods, and a small quantity of 
embroidered silks. Of opium, from the 
best information that could be obtain- 
ed, the annual consumption seems to 
lie about two hundred cheats. The 
\>hole of this is the product of our 
Ikugal provinces, and indeed it is be- 
lieved that no other description of 
opium has ever been tried in the Sia- 
mese market, notwithstiuidiiig the en- 
hiuicod price ; the consumption has 
been increasing from year to year with 
tlie increasing foreign commerce of the 
country. The current price, previous 
to the extraonlinary rise, was fi^c thou- 
fiand ticals a chest ; allowing tliis price 
for the quantity consumed, it a|)pears 
that the Siamese pay a million ot ticals 
a year for our opium , or about a luil- 
him and a quarter of Calcutta rupees. 

The cotton piece gcmils of India, es- 
pecially the chintzes of Surat and the 
Coromandel coast, appear from time 
imincniorial to have been articles of 
considerable demand. About the capital 
especially, a very large projiortion of the 
imputation is clothed with these articles. 
Tlie Mission was infonned that tlie an- 
nual quantity cither imt»orted liirect by 
European vessels, brought by 
from Uatavia and the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, or across the Peninsula, does not 
fall short of five hundred bale^ 

Of European manufactures those most 
in demand among the Siamese, arc 
white cottefp goods, cheap 
fire-arms, and, gUss ware. The taste 
for this cks3 Of commodities appcareil 
to be so giod amongst the Siamese, 
that nothing seemed wanting to ^ve 
the branch of trade connected with it, 
value and stability, but a moderate share 
of freedom and security. 

The foreign trade of Siam is con- 
ducted with China, Cochin China, and 
Kamboja, rertAkt native poita of the 
Ormtjieraldf ValA» 
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Indian islands, Batavia, the European 
ports in the Straits of Malacca, BritUli 
India, and America. 

Of idl these the trade with China is 
incomparably of the greatest value and 
amount. This is conducted with almost 
every port of that great country, being 
1>y no means cunliued like the trade of 
Europeans to one part of that empire, 
or two at the most. The trade with the 
provioces of Canton, including the 
island of Hoi-nan and Fonkien, is the 
most considerable ; hut there is also a 
trade carried on with tlie more northern 
provinces of Chi-Kiang and King-nan. 

Tlie trade of Cochin China and Kam- 
l) 0 ja is chiefly conducted with the ports 
of Saigun and Kang Cao, and compared 
to the latter is very inconsuierame in- 
deed in point of amount, 'flierfe Junks 
are also exclusively navigated by Chi- 
nese mariners. The main exports from 
Siam are iron, and the Imports raw silk. 

The trade with Brilish India is con- 
ducted principally from Surat and Bom- 
bay, and occasionally from fiencal. 
During the long war with France, wneu 
even' other braiicli of this trade ceased, 
the Surat ships, generally from two to 
three, annually continued to frequent 
the iH>rt of Bang-kok. The super-car^ 
toes of these vessels have generally 
been Parsecs or Mohammedans ; they 
have cmmnonly imported gold and sil- 
ver, silk tissues, and jirmted cloths, tho 
manufacture of western India, and hnvo 
earrieclaway beiijainiii, gamboge, eagle- 
wood, sapau-wood, and, of late years, 


It appears that the native trade of 
Siam, couducted exclusively^ by the 
Chinese, amounts to near thirty-nine 
thousaml tons, and that supposing the 
Chinese vessels retpiire, as is probanlc, 
three times the number of imirincrs that 
an European vessel does, tliai this 
gives cmployraeiit to above eight thou- 
sand liandfi. , ... 

If U) this Chinese trade he addcil 
eight hundred tons ammally for 
American trade, and one tliouSatid for 
th.t ..r British India, an.1 w tonjM- 
tore the native Malayan trade also to 
amount to about this last sum, then we 
shall have an aggrepte for the whole 
trade of forty-one thousand and eight 
hundred tons. . 

Tlie Ciistom-house duties consist or 
impost upon goods imported and ct- 
Dortcd, and duties upon toonage or 
incasurement. The imposts upon goods 
often purport to lie an ^ wrijem dut^ 
but rudely assessed. Upon jb® 
cargoes of European vessels it is levied 
as aper centiig® up<m Ike whole vajuc, 
2X 
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fl« appreciated hy the officerti of Govern- 
ment, With respect to the tonnage or 
measurement duty, it varies with the 
place or nation with which the trade is 
conducted. 1'he direct trade with the 
continent of China, and which is really 
carried on hy the native shipping of the 
TOrt of Bang-kofk, Is on that account 
free from allimpost, w'hether on gro<ls 
or tonnage. The Junks trading with 
Ijoi-mui, and which actually belong to 
the ports of that island, pay a mea- 
snremeut duty at a certain fixed rate 
per fathom of the breadth of the beam, 
and European \cssels twice as much. 
Tile amount of revenue derived from 
the customs it was found iinpraclieahlc 
to obtain. 

With regard to our commercial rcla* 
tiotis with Siam, which are highly de- 
serving of attention, it is helte\ed that 
there is no country of India in propor- 
tion to its extent and |)opulation, with 
which, were the intercourse placed upon 
a fair and liberal footing, a more valu- 
able commerce could be eoudueted by 
Europeans, hut especially by our own 
nation. 

It maybe reinaiked, that the great 
obstacle to the extension of European 
coniineroe is not directly the arhitrary 
character of the (Government itself, atul 
the insecurity of property which may he 
.supposed to result from it, for the pro- 
j)erly »)f strangers is ns seeiire from po- 
sitive depredation in the Me-nan, as in 
th(‘ Hooghly; nor from contempt of 
foreign trade in general, for the (Jovern- 
nunt holds this in the highest esteem, 
— nor from political jealousy itself, for 
even of this the foreign trade does not 
experience the effects, -—but aluiof.t en- 
tirjely from the injurious principle of the 
Cpyeruniicnt Interfering in commercial 
ami appearing itself ns the 
c;bief trader )n all (lie inofet vabiahlc 
protlueliuns of the country, as well as 
exereising a monopoly over much of 
what is imported by strangers. 

Upon the principal articles of mono- 
»m\yj ft price is placed, and there 
is DO trade cai rieil on iii them with pri- 
vute ipi^viduals, except clandestinely. 
Unr«tVrai»ctl dca'llng oil the part df au 
KwTopcati merchant is hx' no mcauA a 
niaUer of course, evert when the esta- 
regulations of trade are impli- 
dUy .compTicil with’: for a speeifte li- 
I'eivce must he obtained,’ and every )i- 
ceftce ai) granted i.s eouslncrcd as a boon 

the Pu4 4t:^e Covemmeht. 

Thftimpyrt duty amounts to agiit per 
«eu(. The tupuit duly Is a fixed artd 
f;pecUic intpost ujHjrt curb coitimotHt}', 
Thus uixiu the grew toticfe of 


export, ^iigaf, it H one end A btdf ticll 
the Chinese pecul. The presentH ore 
considered to amount generally upon 
vessels of every description to about one 
thousand ticais, but as a return is made 
to the extent of at least fifty per cent, of 
these, the real amount is no more than 
five hundred tieals. Upon the exporta- 
tion of bullion, or even of the euiaof 
tlie country there is neither duty, re- 
striction, nor prohibition ; and Ujioa the 
xvhnle it irtnst he acknowledged that 
there is nothing illiberal, nor oppressive 
in the nominal and ostensible regulation 
of the Siuiiiesc trade in its relation to 
l^iropeans, and that it is the practice 
only which is vexatious and oppressive. 

Cochin CViina.— This Empire, which 
took its existing form in the first years 
of the present" century, comprises the 
whole of Cochin China, the whole of 
Tonquln, the principal part of Kani- 
hojn, nurl the little state of Champa. 
Its geographical limits extend from the 
l>oiiit of Kamhoja in about ft® 30' north 
latitude to the northern confines of Ton- 
fjuin, which reach within very few' miles 
of the Tropic, and from the longitude 
of lOf)® to about 10!)® eust. It is Iwr- 
ilercd to the north by tho (’hinese Fro- 
xinces of Canton, Kenangsi and \ ii-mui, 
and to the west hy the kingdoms of liuo 
and Siam ; the (Gulfs of Siam and Ton- 
quin, and the Chinn Sea, hoimd it in 
every direction. 

'J'iie kingdom of (.’oehin China, al- 
though iipparenlly inferior to Siam in 
fertility of soil, and in variety and rich- 
ness of }>roduetinn, possesses exlra- 
onliimry advantages for commerce, 
both from its centrical situation, its 
navigable rivers, ami its iuumneruble 
and excellent harbours. 

WUIrin the whole kiugdotn there ap- 
pear to he no less than five great or con- 
sidonihle navigable rhers, via. that of 
Kfingkao, of kamhoja, of haiaguu,, of 
Tonqnin, and of Hu^k • • 

'I'he fii-st of these emptkis itself ink) 
the Cii^If of Siam, and upon this are 
situated Athien and Pontiamast This 
river, which connects itself with the 
great rivet of Kainlmja^ And thraugh' it 
leadV'to the eaffiftal of that kingdoui, 
Paiiompin, sfasmuch^Oeiiuentcd about 
a century agu hy Ewupean. ftaiieiw. 
This Is* the pfiie^ to wKk'h la thenego- 
cnation with the Cochin Chinese Cohrt, 
thV. Mission was awxiuua to obtain ft lifte 
access, as being the ohly-comideflriile 
Coehiw (-'Wrtwe pert««pou-ibe Gidf of 
Siam, and aflbrdfiigft direct ftceeai 
thehitcriorwf Kainhoyi. 

Cochin China Ffopet ha» no^ciftriga' 

Me tniviaiidtii'>TheT^ 
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M Uviog but a very short course, and 
although broad, being but shallow, is 
not of extensive utility either to external 
or internal navigation. Its estuaiy, 
however, forms a fine harbour, and in 
the south-west mousuoii, ships of two 
hundred tons burden may enter and 
quit ibin great safety. In the op^site 
monsoon, on the contrary, it is almost 
iuacrossible. 

In Touquin there is one river, which 
in funner periods was well known to Eu- 
ropean navigators, and appears to iiave 
been then accessible, notwithstanding 
the liar at its mouth, to \es&els of four 
or (ivc hundred tons burden. From the 
best iufonnatioii that could be obtained, 
the entrance a|)pears at present to be 
much obstructed by sand banks, and 
ihetivcr consequently not ua^ igable for 
vessels of above two hundred tuns bur- 
den. Cachao, the capital ofTomiuin, 
is situated upon this stream at Uie dU- 
unee of almut one hundred and twenty 
miles from its mouth. This river, w Inch 
IVrriUxcs a great trart of country, is the 
principal source of the produc(i^euess 
<»f Tuiiqiiiii i and hn>iiigils origin in 
the centre of the great Chinese pnivincc 
(it Vu'uaii, and extending tliroughout 
the whole of Tunquin, it would ap(iear 
to afford a very extensive and useful in- 
ternal navigation. 

In regard to harbours, Cochin China 
appears to l)c singularly fortunate : 
within the six degrees and a half of la- 
titude, which intervene between Cape 
Saint James’s and the Bay of Turan, 
there arc no less tbau iiiuc of the finest 
harbours in the world, accessible with 
evi'rv wind — safe to aiiproach, aud when 
attained, affording the must complete 
proteetiun. 

The prlucipal products of the country, 
in reference to their iiu)¥>rtance as arti- 
cles of forcigu trade, are thus cuuraer- 
Bted— Sugar is the must valuable of 
them. This article is chiefly produced 
in the central districts of Cochin China 
Froper, aud lx>th iu agriculture and 
manufacture is the result of the labour 
of the natives of the country, and nut of 
that of the Chinese as in Siam. The 
article is what is railed iu commerce 
rfajffd sugar. U {lon the whole, the com- 
mi^y, though ef a good grain, ts^ |n- 
fhrior in whifceutss to that of Siam. Tlie 
whole exportation appears lobe about 
^vty thcmsaiidpicuiU, and has |>rinei- 
psUy been sent to China. 

Baw bilk, ia the next article in value. 
Of this there ia little or none pi^uced 
in Kamboja ; bnt in Cochin China, the 
M the Misaiou had an oppor- 
tMity oS olM«nv«* U wttnwve, Md 


in Touquin it is still more so. The 

n of this commodity , which 
le kingdom could exixirt, war 
estimated at about uue lack and 
twenty thousand pounds weight a year. 
The ub]celiuns tp it arc the shortness of 
the skein, and iWcfore its unsuitable* 
ness to our niaehinerx'. A seer of it, 
duly exainiued iu the Calcutta market, 
was calculated to be worth clc\eu ru- 
pees , being considered soiuewliat letter 
tbau Bengal silk not produced at the 
Company’s filatures. Tne FreueU ships 
which lately \isited Coelnii China, car- 
ried home considerable quautities of it. 
aud it appears that the coarser kimi 
was fouuct to answer very well iu the 
French Market. 

Cochin (.'hina produces the true ciu- 
namun. The whole prodiu'e of this ar- 
ticle for ex|M)rtatiuu appears to be about 
two thousand piculs, or two lacks and 
sixty -six thousand |x>und!>. Its growUi 
is conflued to the mountains of central 
(.'ocliiu China, from whence it is ex- 
ported to Kamboja and 'rouquin, but 
prim ijially loCliina, where it is inueb 
more highly \alued than any other 
quality ol this oroinalie. Although iu 
taste highly agreeable, and aromatic in 
its present state of preparation, it is not 
suited to the ludiau or European mar- 
kets. To render it suited to our cou- 
sumptiou. It would be necessary that 
the uathes should be instructed iu ft'ee- 
ing it horn the epiderniU^ aud otherwise 
packing aud preparing it as practised in 
C'lylon, a matter which might be com- 
municated without diflieully through 
the Chinese. 

Another exclusive product of the cen- 
tral part of the kingdom, which is ex- 
tensively cultivated and supplied to the 
neighbouring provinces, Is tea. This 
is a very coarse and very cheap com- 
iiuMlity, the price seldom exceeding a 
penny or iwopeuee a pound, Wheiner 
under other circumstances of our rela- 
tions with this part of the world, this 
tea might not be exjiorted for the con- 
sumption of the poorer classes in Eng- 
land may be a subject for conaUkw- 
ulion. 

The produetious of alluvial districts 
of the kingdom, and the adjacent 
forests, are nearly identified with those 
of Siam, and it will only be necessary 
v> enumerate the principal of them. 
These are for Kamboja, gamboge, car- 
damoms, eagle-wood, arcka, ivory, 
sticklac, hides, hortts and Ijones, dried 
fish, dye-woods , and woods for naval and 
domestic architecture. For Tonqnio 
they are varnish, sticklac^ atkd wood* 
and foott for dyings 
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pt these coinmtKfifics It i^ill be 
becessary to shed^ tWQ lot three! Vtt- 
luablc timber is ooK foiriiB.at Kaltiboja. 
A small quaniity of teab-b^tf, bilf tm- 
dcsetving'nAtice, is^oiihd ih (Ki! foists 
6f this country. Thfe tvtmd u'sed for 
Rbip-bttHdinj, for the ittanafialrtufe of 
gun-eafrfaacS, ahef for almost all ar- 
chitectural ^urpos^s, is one called ii» 
the native lan^ajjfe Saa. Not bavin*' 
seen the tree nhich produces it, the 
Missfon had no opportunity of ascer- 
taining Us hotanical character. This 
llihlkir, 'from all accounts, hs strong; 
^nd.durablc j it is carried to the Capital 
In Urg^ quantities, and from it were con- 
Ftructed the xvhoie of the public build - 
ihgs, ds W^ll ns the numerous and very 
licayti^fhV^n -Carriages which the Mis- 
sion had hn oljportumty of oxaniining iu 
the rdVal arsenal. A hard black wood, 
11100001110 Chinese language Qi*, 
is extensively used in cabinetwork, ami 
being of large dimensions and alFording 
n fine polish, seems extremely well suit- 
ed to this purpose, and may probably 
answer for exportation to our setilc- 
luonts. Kaniboja also pnaiuces the 
timber called by the Portuguese rose- 
wood, and this tlic Chinese export as 
they (fo IVomfdani. 

Of the vegMaide jn'odutts exported 
ftomTonquiu, oidy otic is adierted io 
*-^lliis is a species of root called iu the 
Anain language, Abo, and In that of 
Canton, MHleoug. It forms tlie dead 
weight of all the Chinese cargoe^ ex- 
)x»rt!ed from Tonquin. This, which is 


the MafoystnxifAiritries they receive pep - 
per^' cfdvcs, ahdfmtihcgs, with sandal- 
wood, hpd tidjl^ Add frotn IiUlla, opium 
and Satt-jWlfe.^ From* Bumpe the pre- 
seht impbrtations odnslst only of broad 
cloth ^ a few cotton gdods, fire-anns, and 
initVrougM iron. ■ ' 

Pepper of a gOod quality, but’ li^ftmall 
quantity and of high price, ispttJduewl 
in the central prov-inres of Cochin China. 
The quantity is inadequate to the de- 
mand which the Chinese trade creates 
for its exportation, and this article as 
well ns till, may he pointed out as com- 
modities likely to he imported with ail- 
vantagp into Cochin Chinn. Of opium 
the consumption of the kingdom, esti- 
mating the wholesale price at three 
thousand five hundred Spanish dollars 
the chest, is stated to be about one hun- 
dred and fifty chests per annum, two- 
thirds of this being estimated for Ton- 
quin, and one-thini for Cochin China 
and Kambnja : until the establishment at 
Singapore, the whole Of this supply has 
been obtained indirectly ftnni Canton, 
some portion of it l>y the Juhks, hud a 
good deal by laiid coidmuniCatioti. ' 
Broad cloth seeiuil loiig to have been 
consumed in Cochin China, add at pre- 
selit the anny, amounting to forty thou- 
sand men, is uniformly and amply 
( iotiied in BritiMi wiKdlens — consisting 
(hielly of strong coarse scarlet broad 
cloth, of a sinnil quantity ofyeltott and 
green of tlie same iCxtnre, with a few 
serges Olid cairtbli'ts. Independently of 
these, there i*? a ddfhaud for some 


U Very' cheap material, is extensively woollens o 
■used bpth throughout Tonquin and Co- better clas 
cblti China, as well as in China, as the winter dres 
inaterial of u red dyy, which might be FromCai 
Wpldi'vd ' to ' similar putpiXses hi om* on u b ave of lat« 
iif*Crtii^|a6tU.rt?R. ' fine heavy 

'‘"Tdtttiufo' lit 'tlie tttily 'ponkm of the much in'i 
tithrtre, yields the ‘ classes, f 
Alhqht tnese art irirtt, gold, cotton goo( 
'dhd'silvtt ;“tlie iHni of Tonqnltt, which of thfe Siam 
kelthni* to'bii nfearly as cheap as that of by the Coe 
Siam, sqpplitts the whole kingdom, with Turn of ban 
of'ffia^n, which is fur- 'coarse whil 
liisWcd'frtirt thh lat^cr country. factored Iu 

' Tlid ifinhtnodities- tvhich the Cochin info C6cMf 
tHifofeite'Wcirirt in Vbe teowsc of com- ihdhS ’Whirl 
inlrtW^* for the |inid«ctlohs that* tdhnt] 


woollens of a finer fabric among the 
better classes of j)Cople for occasional 
winter dress. 

From Canton and Singapore, the junks 
have of late brought small quantities of 
fine heavy cotton goods, which are 
much in' request amongst the better 
classes. Chintzes rfnd othi^r’coldured 
cotton goods,’ b"6 Well sWtedto thb's^ate 
»)f thfe Siamese * hT^ndt at idl’oxvnsUhted 
by the Cochin CMinVse, ^itti thd 'eifrtp- 
'tion of handkerchiefs j tlcithiJr hrtr ttur 
'coarse white cottons, such hs 'art ihhtai- 


inewe m-pi^inmge tor the pnidnctlohs that* tdMiy. i’t i 
UtM hnutoef Med, 'bite' tlrt mattufa^rtd t&dfjit! of’ 

^briifticti df ewha, th^'qna)- WiWk 

titotwrfK Of’ the M^af Ithtthhii 'and of hfiiuiifartire.' ^ 
IdlHB!'’addb fowof’fhe‘lmdnhfocthteii' • "ThO ’lCdchiirf <Cli 

•>, w / ' ■ iix^' their slciltinTti 
Pf^dgtnws'ahiy AsdtdVe;^^ 'ifon.'lihd thli iiW 

•^iritl/^'ihbndfa^rfd tWhVlt^ Infeapabl 

lain,' idecheai' dhlM. M a vttrv Ia:rte 


Hitt,' niddfeai ' dhliti, M a vttry lar re 
■wiqiiyttf ypte bmbihaUyi^^ i- 
• imtm tdiu^^Sn 


•that ' tOMiy; ^ 

of ’t»pihpdtiiig‘to,^ 

'The iCdchiirf 

ih^ their sIciliiifihe'fobKehtllM 

’ tSdti W fKll'tohnttfbc^ dflattMi- 
tfohVil^ Infea^ble^ duiidlyfhg'tlidhi- 
ielvy>With'drtidrihs^doy^ T^^ at 
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Mbicb came out in IBli), supplied the 
kiiiff of Cochin Chinn with tew. thou> 
Mud stand of aims, which. ytiU continue 
articles in demand. ■ Notwithatandiu^ 
Uio apparent ciieapness of the native 
iron, hotb of Siam and Cochin China, 
still this docs not exclude the importa- 
tion of the same conunodity from Kuro)^, 
the use of which, from the little loss it 
sustains in the operation of for^iuf, 
compared to the native metal, 1ms ad- 
\pntapes over it even in point of cco- 

UOID)’. 

The foreign trade of the Cochin Chinese 
empire is almost exclusi\ely witli China. 
'I'lie trade which it carries on with Siam 
is inconsiderable, and tiaitwith Euro- 
pean nations still smaller. The Cochin 
Chinese, like the Siamese, and it is ))rc- 
sumed for the same, reasons, arc pro- 
hibited from abroad, and wliat- 

e\er forcij;u trade they jmssess, is car- 
ried on, nut hy themselves, hut by the 
natives of those couutrie.s with whom 
they hold intercourse. The subjects of 
Cmhin China however, are pej'mitted to 
j;o pbroad by licence, and in this maw- 
mr a few of thciu visit Cltina, and within 
the last two or three j car-i several of their 
merchants have visited the European 
ports iu the straits of Malacca, and par- 
ticulai ly Sinj;;npore. 1 1 may here be re • 
niarketf, that were the CtKliin ( hiiiOM' 
pennitteAl tlie liberty of {foiiifc freely 
abroad, no peoidc of the east seem so 
well luted to maKeex])ert manners, Irom 
their hardiness, their activity, and their 
prompt nud cheerful habits ol obedience. 
'I'hc Cochin Chinese, althoujfli not per- 
mittetl to gQ ahroad, conduct a consi- 
derable tratlic by .sea between one part 
of the empire and another. In the course 
of this, as well os the transporting of the 
tributes to the capital, they acquire a 
Ifiioil d^al 4;if maritime experience. 

The Chinese, trade of the empire i.s 
chiefly conducted with Cochao in Tou- 
quiu, Sai^up iq .Kainboja, and Taito 
and 11,1^, iuCochiu China ; but there is 
also soma intercourse with the minor 
i^atts of Euii|^, Yatrans, Fu-yiu Sain- 
t:hWrKyfi«-t^you, Kwaug-yj. 

Anp.Yhul«‘.of.the pijnciie,. trade, at 
W i^uf ,16 ph:nl9/to a.tow, amounts to 
}|faidy^k¥(pnty ,thot|a^u4 tons, being very 
lMMeiWpw„thaft uit^ hfUf the Chinese 
BangrkpV : 

such IS the benetit denved ,to ,the .Htler 
fjvmtlha wumhar^.and free fniterpi^ of 
W Chip^^ewdenK of ,thai cwutiy ; 
iw theCaphtui;biu«M? Guvemwcnt^,iii 
.Whnry wifkjvs ^^tieppd i^Wtfary as 
^iaid,,but ip practice it>- if p«t 


in their form, of government, as they do 
in; their other institutions, imitate the 
Chineses hut they fall as much short of 
those people iu tlie administration 
their, law as they do in ingenuity and 
industry. The only ranh wmopgst them 
is official, and this, at in China, is di- 
vided into two great classes, a civil and 
a military arrangement, phich creates, 
throughout the provinces, a sort of dou- 
ble administration. 

The form of the ndminislratiou is re- 
gular, and the habits and mojdes .of 
trimsacting business, equally prompt 
and methodical. 

An erroneous opinion appear^ tii he 
prevalent ainougst European nations, 
comuiunicated hy some of the must re- 
cent writers, respecting Tonquiu and 
Cuchiu (^hina, that the resort of Euro- 
pean traders is in a great measure inter- 
dicted in this kingdom, on the same 
principle as iu ila]>au, and iu all the 
ports of the Chinese empire, with the ex- 
ception of one. This i.s so fur from Iwiiijg 
true, that it is believed in no Asiatic 
country are European Mcrclumts ad- 
mitted upon terms more easj ami lila*- 
ral than iu C^oehin C'liina. Kurojieun 
ships had indeed been subjected to 
liigher rates of duties than the vessels of 
Asiatic nations, previous to the year 
IdlB; but ill that year, the IhU* King 
established a new 'rurilf for the foreign 
eomiiieree, ami all foreign tniders were 
ii|H)n thill uccusion placed iqion an 
eqiiuUty. 

Hy this regulation all ve.sseU pay a 
rated measuiemeiil duty, moderate in 
its amount, am enem^ited from all iiu- 
poit duties or examination of im|iurt 
cargo, and pay a small exjwrtduty upon 
a few articles only. Vessels driven into 
the ports of Coeblii ('bina by strew ,of 
weather, or visiting Umm for Ibe.pur- 
|iose of mailing comiuereiul InqunieH, 
are free from all charges, mal of,Hie 
principal ports of the Cocliip Chinese 
empu-e are open to Eurupeau com- 
merce. 

These moderate and Ubcc^.tir^ifiv- 
iiients have Uttlg to lie ^Inslced 1^ tfie 
way of mere regulation, but^i^ U uf lit- 
tle mure consequence tu the luter^ts of 
foreign tiado, that iu CqcW»* 
neither tliq sovereign nor arc 

.trader* themselvc*, thati tliere.are »*« 
royal monopnlieii iwnl no ejUim of right 
iof iirc-eiuptioii, tW exercise 
which is lufiuitely mure misqbte!^*^* 
^>eii .than. the heaviest duto, 

X|)e Fpptich fiWPWl w|io 

have yet avaiM tbeMise|vea qf ,tbe new 
regnlatioit«.,uf flui Cochiji, Chined, w- 

Ver^n^t Aa%v»tf '***♦*• 
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Four French ships of considerable bur- 
den have since then visited Cochin 
China. They broufj^ht out fire-arms, 
iron, copper, woollens, and some curi- 
osities for the court, and all received full 
cargoes of sugpar, with considerable 
quantities of raw silk. A rcsoectahle 
mercantile house at Bordeaux has left 
two French gentlemen ns agents at 
Turan, for the purpose of providing 
them with cargoes. 

There is reason to hone that the trade 
of Siam and Cochin China will also af- 
ford an indirect channel for the einplny- 
mciit of our capital, still more extensive 
and advantageous, that the direct trade 
with those imtioiis themselves, namely, a 
trade with China. This is more parti- 
cularly applicable to Cochiu (,'hina than 
to '9iain, because it lies more in the 
direi*! route of trade, and the ( hiuese 
vessels which frequent its piirts stand 
more in neo«l of return cargoes than 
they do in Siam ; hut it applies indeed to 
both, and embraces an aggrc'gatc traiic 
amounting to sixty thousand tons. 

By this channel, an indirect, Init 
still an easy, intercourse may be kept 
up with every j)ort of China, from lloi- 
uan up to the Yellow Sra, and by these 
means may he conveyed to the ports of 
China, all the commodities of the Indian 
Archipelago of India or of Europe, 
known to be suitalde to the Chinese 
market; while, by the same course, we 
might receive in return direct from the 
principal marts, the teas and raw and 
wrought silks of China, This is a com- 
merce which might exist independent 
of the caprice of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and which would increase in pro- 
portiou to the freedom with which it was 
conducted. The Chinese merchants of 
Cochin China, with whom Mr. Crawfurd 
conversed constantly, urged this branch 
of Commerce upon his attention, and 
showed t'-vinselves roost solicitous to 
enter into it. 

Indeptiudeut of the advantages which 
we may draw from the maritime inter- 
course between Cochin China and the 
|X)rts of the ('hinese empire, it may he 
observe<l, that the iiiterual iiiUTcourse 
between Tonquin and the Chinese pro- 
vinces to the north and west of it, and 
which U chiefly conducted througn the 
great river of Toumdn, may afford 
anoti.er channel of disseminating our 
productions in parts of China, which 
nave at present no cheap or direct com- 
munication with the only port which we 
are allowed to frequent. We should re- 
ceive as retnms in thU branch, the pre- 
cious and usefb! metals, which are pro- 
dnctlons either of Tonqnid itself, or of 


the great Chinese province of Yu-tiaa, 
which borders immediately upon k. 

From a public notification in the pre* 
ceding part of this day’s Gazette, it will 
Iw seen that the government of Cochin 
China has consent to the admission of 
all British vessels into the ports of Sai- 
gun, Han, Faifo, and Hu^, on the terms 
specified in the toriffc or regulations of 
ti'ade, included in the same oificial do- 
inent.— Ca/cutta Covement Gazette. 


SUPREME COURT, CALCUITA, 

Mondaif, July 21 , 1823. 

The Rev. James Bryce versus Grorc.r 
Bai.i-ari), John Pai.mek, and John 
Francis Sandys, Esquires, Sharc- 
huldeis, and Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal. 

Counsel for the Prosecution, Longue- 
vif.LE Clarke, and J. J. Pember- 
ton, Es(|uirc8 ; Attorneys, Thomas 
and Denman.-— Counsel tor the De- 
fence, The Advocai b Generai., and 
T. K. M. TuRton, Esmiire; Attor- 
neys, C'oMnEitiucii and IIogg. 
BP.t-OKB THE IIOSORADLK SIR A. BULLF.K. 

llrroRE the cause was called on, Mr. 
Fergussou moved, that the Clerk of the 
Pai>ers ilo attend with the depositions 
in the rase of Buckingham v. Larkius 
and others. The cause was then called, 
when Mr. Pemberton rose and opened 
the pleadings. This action, the learueil 
gentleman stated, was brought to re- 
cover damages for a libel on the cha- 
racter of the plaintitr. The plaint was 
filed on the 7tn of May, 1823. The lit 
count is, for a libel, published in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 22dof February, 
1823, in a letter headed *< Important 
Queries,” and signed “ Criapus.” The 
2d is for a libel, published in the same 
Journal, ou the 24th of February, 182.3, 
in the form of an Epigram, with the 
brand or mark of one of the Honourable 
Company’s penknives subscribed, ’i'he 
3d count is, fur a libel in tlie Journal o| 
March 1, 1H23, in the editorial note to 
a letter si^cd “ Presbyteros.” The 
4th count is, for a libel' in the saMt 
day’s Journal, headed ** Secular Emo- 
luments,” and signed ** Peter Ponneo.** 
1'he 5th and last (*ount is, for a Ubcl 
cimtained in the Journal of the 12^ of 
March, headed Clerical Avarice Re- 
prt>vcd,” and signed ** An £DgllBli<^ 
roan.” 

The damages were laid at 100,008 ru- 
pees. 

Mr. CiARiR then ruM and additmed 
the Couit to the fhOiNiriOf efilB^t44i 
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the cane on which I have now the honour 
of achii'cssins the Court, it ia my pro- 
viui'e to rail its attention to the descrip- 
tiou of the injury sustained by my client, 
a clergyman at the head of the Scotch 
Church iu India, and a chaplain in the 
Honourable Cumpauy's Service. Two 
of the defendants are proprietors, uud 
i)iu> is the editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
The plaintiff comes here to-day to seek 
reparation from the defendants for the 
lihcls they ha>e uuldished ajjaiust his 
diaracter. I feel that no lau{fua;je of 
mine, did 1 possess e>en that power of 
iiratory which di'itiujjfuishes my learnoil 
friemU, wluJ are opnosed to me, could 
e\er a)»pcal so forcibly for redress as the 
simple statemeut of the case of my 
dieut : he is a minister <»f the Gospel — 
the i)riest (d' the Creator — a sersaulof 
the Most Hijch — a preacher of the Sa- 
cred Word, and either does or on{>ht to 
snrpii'ih «)tlu*r men in i)urity and recti- 
tude of conduct. Ne\er will llritish 
law— never will ilritish justice suffer his 
sacred character to he blackened with 
impuuit). If is not on the mere cir- 
cunistance of his situation alone, on 
which he claints redro-s for the injury 
done to his character, but he, as a 
deruMuan, has no other protection hut 
the law, 1 am aware (hat it is the duty 
ol a dertfymau to sustatu injury wiih 
lueekacS'* and forlwarance, and with 
( luisliuu paUeuce, but L lia\e yet to 
learu that it is his duty to .suffer himself 
to be roiled aud not to come lorw.ard to 
jusiily )tis chatMcter and seek redress. 

1 do not mean to say that many well- 
meamnfii; persotis may not blame him 
(or cotnin}; forward U) seek fi»r repura- 
tmu — many may Ibink itiiti wront;; in 
‘oimiu; here : 1 shall, however, relate a 
simple tale tiiat will, 1 think, idure this 
niatler in another lijjht. TIuto is a 
ceriain ptviut beyond which forbciiruucC 
even in elo'gymen becomes a l.iult. To 
'‘h«iw that he lias exercised this \irtne of 
coduraucu, I need only refer to his lon^ 
residence in Ihi^ country, duriuj which 
he hoH never tavine forward to claim re- 
(>aration, and I will prove, that from the 
e<vtablishm«ut of that paper. , the Cal- 
euUa Juurnnl, from its iilLli ipm»K.T, 
in which there was o, most virulent at- 
l»ck uiHin him, almost f vco muuhcr, 
every v<»py coutainad abme oV my client, 
nniii in id ID ill b?^> obliged him to 
return tu Eumpe. On that occasion an 
oddixM^ presenttinl to him. On his 
return n> this country ttvesc attacks were 
reiK>wed-«4he^ hwn been, coutin, tied «p 
to the present hour without liis coming 
foe, r^dre^if Of 

MfSbAin, i huh 
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that thnie attacks continued till he was 
ordered home on the 12th February last, 
whfeu bis paper was put under the nia- 
uagemeut ot another Kditor, who lias 
continued tlio same systetn, On the 
first day of his motiagement, there is a 
scurrilous attack <xo my client ; on the 
second day there is the first libel in the 
plaint; and day after day these attacks 
continued uutil, at lcnf;tn» hudling that 
forlvearance was of no avail, he decided 
to cornu before your Lordship, A ge- 
neral belief had gone abruaa that he 
was guilty, uud however high his cha- 
racter might oiicc have stood, it had 
suffered mo'.t severely. 1 will put vvit- 
ncsscs into that box to swear tlmt a 
change had been efleeted iu the ndnds 
of his friumU by tlie libels published by 
the defendants. He deteripiued, if pos- 
sible, to avoiil any such measure, wmen 
Ium persecutor (for so I may term him) 
luul (]uitted the country. But linding 
that lie had left Iveiiind him liie same 
vampyre spirit feeding on his character, 
that bis friends were falling off, bis cha- 
racter seriously iniured, wbat other 
course, I ask, eonhl he adoiit to v indi- 
cate himseli than the one he basehoseii? 
He has done so in tlie fairest manner, 
and insteail of institiitiug a criiniiml 
prosecntioii, he 1ms brought a civil uc- 
thm agaiiust the defemlant-, to enable 
them to prove tlnlr accusations. Tliey 
udgiit huv e )ilcaded in jnstificatlon, they 
luive not done so; but have pleaded tbe 
general issue. 

The doctrine that a elergyman ought 
to iK’ar aud foi bear, has lieen urgeuln 
ctmdemnatioii of the measure resorted 
t«) by my client. (The Advocate Ge- 
neral intimaU’d that he ilid not mean to 
advance any sofb aigumeut.) 

1 certainly thought my Icarne;! frltinl 
had too much judgment to rest 'an argp- 
Miciit on such a Ivads— hut us ( vy^ft go- 
ing to observe, there is a pecurmf aggra- 
vation v)f the injury in selecting a pifi^ 
son so circumstanced as tliat he could 
not .defend himself. After my cllorit hatl^ 
been attacked iu the most miprinclplcd 
manner, is it not most tiugeuieruiis to 
turn round on idin. amt say,—* aye, 
now we have, ruined you, yiia have, uo 
right to defend yourself'? I dii^iotmeau 
by this to say, that because he is a cler- 
gyman, that, therefore, even when he 
acts wrong, he ought to be held saefod. 
No’, if he dvie^ act dUgracefully, he rfe- 
scrvci to be hingled out and Separated 
from, bis flock, that they may not be 
contaminated by the shepbcnl. Chnrgaa 
of Uic most, alisurd de‘s'crtp,(ton havd 
l)$^n urged against niy client, Obe U, 

that mviitod cynAdcat;* yl 
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this government, they thongUt propw 
to give him a place ; and iMJCaiise he is 
still felt to be worthy of th» couftdcitee 
of government, therefore* it appears,* 
he is held up as an object of attack and 
detestation. I shall show* lioweyer, 
that this situation is not incompatible 
with his clerical dulTies. I will nut a 
number of witnesses connected with the 
Scotch Church, into the Iwx, to show 
that it is not at variance with the duties 
of a Scotch clergyman to hold it, in or- 
der to refute this most futile, this most 
absurd charge. But however rhliculous 
it may be to advance this as a charge, 1 
will take even that semblance of truth 
from them, and show, that at this very 
day, itU the practice to allow, and that 
such secular employments always have 
been allowod, to Saittish clergymen.^ 
Another objection to this prosecution 
that has been urged is lliis ; it has hceu 
said, that now that tlic stormy periiHl «>f 
discussion is passed away, and we liaA e 
begun to repose in peace under the sha- 
dow of the restrictions which were 
enacted to ensure this traTnjuillity, that 
therefore it was ill-judged to come for- 
ward now and disturb this reptise, Avlien 
under those restrictions the ac t of (io- 
vernincnt in appointing iny client can- 
not be arraigned without endaugcrliig 
the licence of the paper. But 1 c'on- 
tend, that this can he of no use. to his 
character; and 1 would say, iu the 
words of Sir F.Macuaghten, when pass- 
ing those restrictions, let any individual 
that Is Injured by them, come to him. 
It is said, iiideeif, that my client need 
not now fear attacks of the press on him, 
hut the fact is, he stands just where he 
did—those restrictions do not at all pro- 
tect him* — they protect the Government 
only. But even suppose that this was 
the rase, l\i these publications, direct 
njipeals arc made to the Court of Direc- 
tors and to the General Assembly, to 
strip the gown off my client’s back— 
who could say what might be the oflect 
of these appeals on these bodic^^— 
they were 1(),000 miles otF— who*an 
say that the Court of Directors may not 
refuse to confirm my client’s appoint- 
ment, or the Geueral Assembly take 
away his licence ? They may say, you 
might have brought n« action cm tlie 
s|hS to ^indicate your character, if it 
could be vindicated— you have not done 
so, and the inference is, therefore, that 


* If the learned xenUeman deemed it aecei- 
•ary to tnttodvee t}ie rostrlrtiont as matter of 
arKumeht, he oasht to ba>e been correctly in- 
formed at to all the facta connected with their 
operatloa— we refer him to s aotice ia the 
joutaal of the 10th Nsy Ihsh vege 


it codld not. We will, therefore, de^ 
price you 'of your gown, for not availing 
yourself of the laws of your country. 
Even if the restrictions would havelreen 
enough to protect my client, iheywouhl 
not have been sufficient to remove the 
impression that may be made on the 
minds of the Conn of Directors and of 
the General Assembly — that must he 
wiped off by your Lordship’s opinion 
this day. The next point 1 come to, !s 
the connexion of the defendants with 
the property of this paper ; I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that the indi- 
viduals themselves are In private cha- 
racter most respectable — but private 
character cannot interfere to palliate 
such an injury as this, but rather tends 
to aggravate it. Had the defendants 
been persons of no weight in society, 
the pulilications at issue are So much iu 
'the spirit of what has proceeded from it, 
that little weight could have been ut- 
tachetl t4) them. But the proprietors, 
the defendants in this case, are men of 
character ; they came forward to enable 
this paper to go on, and so far they 
have blciililied themselves with it, ninl 
no distinction can he drawn between 
the Shareholder ami the hklitor. They 
were aware what the conduct of thnt^- 
per would be, they knew that four pro- 
secutions* h.ad been institiitPii against 
it, that Mr. Buckingham hud been sent 
home. They saw the present Editor 
put in , and were aware that this prose- 
seciition would he brought, though the 
plaint w.as not filctl against them till the 
7tli of May. Vet with all this know- 
ledge before them, instead of aiding to 
suppress such a j)aper, they come for- 
ward to give it a helping hand; and by 


• A* the Iramed roun*el has takeu the troo- 
lile to rake up nil tho errors of Ihi* paper fi-ora 
ill ermunenerment, ive feel it incumbent on us 
as a duty we own equally tu the public, our 4 b* 
sent predecessor, and oursclver, (O Rivo a 
briei history ol thene fuiur proiecutiops. to 
which the learned Rentlrmah alluded as ground 
of condemnation ai(ainst us and the uropfleturs 
who Toluiitnrily stepiiedforward to sign the ne- 
cessary udldavits to procure the licence re- 
quired b) Unvemment. 

'I'he 1st of these prusccutions was the case of 
Grreawny, in which a verdict was pruiMunred 
ag.uiistlhe Editor— Damages One Hiipne. < 

'Hie '.Id was tlie case ut the '‘.United Secff* 
tones, ” in which our predetessuy Wa» nbnoVir- 
ably acquitted by tlie verdict of • Jstry. 

'I'he 3J was that of the Xx-O«kio Iiithrauu 
tinii, whioli was dropped, because, we sappeso, 
it was deemed hopeless ; aud the 4th is the 
present triali To what lengths a TtfamUd coun- 
sel may be licensed to go la pleodiiw w*e will 
not presnuM to decide. But we certainly tiiink' 
it is hardly candid to advMiea as a charge the 
fact or a proseention having beeh' ittitttuted, 
even when tha iwsuU wau 
e/ldeCaloiMa Jewitfi ' < , 1..-.*. 
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tliis act they arc identified with its Edi- 
tor, and responsible for all he has pub- 
lished iu it. I would address these gen- 
tlemen in the language of my h'orued 
friend on a former occasion ‘ If geu- 
tleineu chose to indulge in the strange 
taste of vesting their property in news- 
papers, they must be responsible, and 
It w ill iM)t do to say that they are not 
copcerned with the Editor.’ 1 am sorry 
these gentlemen have so soon forgot the 
language of my learned frieud^they 
were hound to see that their Editor did 
not publish any libels, if they did not, 
th^ law will make them liable. But I 
will i|uote the law laid down by my 
learned friend. He said that proprietors 
are liable civilly and criminally. But 
it seems that in this the proprietors dif- 
fer with him, for notwithstanding this, 
we .arc told in their paper, iu direct op- 
iHisitiuu to this, that they are no mure 
liable for the acts of tlioir Editor, than 
the managers of Chow ringhcc Theatre 
are for the faults of their actors. 

1 ha>e now stated generally, nud I 
fear at too great length, what com- 
pelled my client to come into this Court. 
He fears the elFect of these jmblicatlon* 
i>u tl]c Court of DiivcLors and the <>e- 
neriil Assembly, 1 have now only to 
(all your attention to the lilads tlieni- 
‘>el\es. The 1st libel is a letter pub- 
lished iu the Calcutta dourual of thc'i'id 
of February, beaded “ Iui|H)rtant 
ries,” and signed “ Cri8pus.”-T<t first 
alludes to Mr. Buckingham’s transmis- 
sion, and then goes on to say that tlic 
a|i|iointiuent bestowed on niy client was 
Snen to a person of “ Address-writing 
notoriety, generally engaged in pursuits 
not >ery compatible with the clerical 
i haiMeter.” 

The Advocate Cenkual here sub- 
initteil that neither in this nor iu 
one of the counts bad it been stated thW 
the plaintiff was libelled iu the cbarac* 
ter of a clergyman. 

Mr. Clark E.^Tbe 2d libel is in the 
form of an epigram, publisbeil iu the 
Joiinial of the ‘24th of February, 182H, 
and <nibscribed “ One of the many of 
the Honourable Company’s Penknives,” 
the penknife speaks 

my Lord. 

Mr. Tl’rtor.— T hen no doubt it's a 
cutting remark. 

Mr. Cr.ARKR.<— The .3d libel is an e<n- 
torial note to letter signed “ Presby- 
toros,” published in the Journal of ine 
Hth of March, 1823. Your Lonlship 
nuiy see the consequence of such con- 
tinued libels, by their being deemed 
**®J®>natterof muth and unfeeling sport 
(alluding to the laughter excited by 
HeraMf Vol, 1. 


some humorous remarks elicited by the 
Penknife Uliel.) 

Mr. Clabkc thou read the note al- 
luded to, which U gbeu in another 
place, and observe<l that it was impiitetl 
in it as a token of guilt on the part of 
his client, that he had not denied bring 
the author of the libels attributed to 
him. But, said Mr. Clarke, he found 
that denying was no avail; for in > the 
former instance when he did so, it had 
no effect— the attacks on him still cou- 
tiiiuod, and so he waseompcilod to come 
to this Court. 

1 conic now, iny Lords, to the fourth 
libel, which is a letter published in the 
same journal os the last, headed " Se- 
cular emoluments,” and dgned ** Peter 
Pounce.” There can lie no doulit, iny 
Lord, that this refers to Dr. Bryce, and 
1 shall put witnchscs into the box who 
will swear that it docs. And perhaps of 
all the libels that I have enumerated, 
not one could have a more Rcnous ef- 
fect on the character of my client ; for, 
if true, he who himself conducts a 
Magn/.ine did cause a ninn to lie ex- 
pellid the thurih for doing the very 
same thing. Mere rilialdry mi;;ht pass 
uivay, but this, if true, must for ever 
riiiu liiiii and Idast Ids character. But 
before they jnihlished sucli a grave ac- 
cusation, ought they not at least to have 
had some luuudation,* to have knowu 


* To convinc* tlie Ifamrd coiinifl thst we 
know tororlhini; ol tliv eirrmimlnnce, Ptlrr 
Ponui'r to liHve Rlluiled to, wo 

relrr iiim to lUo Cnk'uUit Jonrnnl, Vo!. VI. 
ISiO, p. Dr. bruuirht forward nii 

o»rrturc (winch he ciiiricd by B mujonlv ol init) 
ri-iiH-rtiiiK io» iirlicic iii Ihe ‘•I’briiinm Inittruc* 

which hftd I'allcil h ninjorily of iho Ar- 
M'lnhly “ sill) «nd iiinliBnant ilnvrlliTB," Wil- 
li.iin IhrUj, Esq >V.>. oppowd il, hrcniiw 
there wnfc HO Inuluncp on their refonti nf thS 
Assciuhly huvinn token nwlioe of nn anonyinvut 
Bl:inder. Mr. rhoiiinon ihowcd thiil mony other 
micli nUnrk> had pwwed unnv'iced, ni ACcd-lhft 
the AweBiblv u! wniit of principle j infriit|;ing 
the rulei ol thR chuich ; thni one clcrcyniia 
had CBlIcd his Hi(?hlw)d hrrthren “ Idledoe, 

roiioluded with Ika 

folloiMfg remarks • .... 

“ And now, Sir, before I sHdown, atlew in* 
for a moment to advcrl to the Umc nnd the Hr- 
cowoUimes in whh li this liuiiDe.i« is sabiiiitUid 
to us. It is, Sir, ivhsn we arc met to purl, 
never nil again In mest in Ibis world: it Is 
when we ire met to lake ii nii|M'ctrul lesve 
ot the noble reprf''<^'»'“'we ol our jirncliimB 
Sovcreiun.m the hope Ihnl he will rrport IS- 
vi.nrnhl) ol our pruecdlnxs In liis Mijcslyj 
It M when tse ore met to recewe from voii, 
Sir, those wise nnd pnli-rnikVNdinenitiodS Which 
you nre so well mmlilled to give, before we 
return to onr fniuihes and our flocks ; it iv 
when we Ire met to exchange onf tokShi of 
mutual kindnesn, nml of iqatusl rorglrentN 
for any Mperilifs, which, from, the wenkimss 
of human nature, may have inmided in onr dU- 
rossiont aiid ftehutee^il Is when Wd are met 
for thesr purpoies, uodSf the peaedful sad hsr- 

2 Y 
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the author. Iiistend of cltMHlAgthw 
rautioD, they did not, nnrtlfiw* month* 
afterwards, oven call on Iht* writer for 
his authority, they theii publish, on 
the lyth of July, the followinsf notice : 
•—** Feter' Fontit^, who addressed a 
Note to us above four mmnhs a^o, 

‘ On Secular Emoluments,’ is requested 
to communicate with us in a private and 
cjinfidential letter respecting the cir- 
tum^tance therein alluded to." 

The fact IS, my Wd, they have got 
some hint of a "tale, hut they do not 
Vnow wbal it is; I will tell them A 
minister in Scotland had published in 
llie Christian Instructor a gross libel on 
tile den^rat Assembly. My client moved 
tiiat it should be considered in the 
(ienoral Assembly, and Mr. Thoiiisiui 
opposed the motion. It was objected to 
by others, who moved that proceedings 
should be coiuiuem’ed nud suspended 
over him. Dr. llryco op|M)sed this re- 
ference to the Frocurator (Jeneral, and 
(lUccceded in preventing the individual 
from being brouglit to the bar of the 
(fcneral Assembly, or prosecuted for 
the libel, lie luul stated, that tlie De- 
iieral Assembly were u set of drirellei s 
capable of any act of injustice. Such 
was the conduct of my client, and yet 
this humane and tender conduct is inis- 
represented iu this way. It is by the 
mere providence of t»od that he has a 
witness here who can |trove tliii>. iSiow 
1 appeal to your i^irdship to prunouuce 
whai reputation cun wiihstniul atlaeks 
like this. 

1 come now to the fifth libel, signetl 

An Englishman,’’ piildished in the 
Journal of the i2th of March. — (The 

moniiiiii;' influence of ttoif Siifeltnth of the Lortl, 
which hM Vnlt-rvencA between our prcKcnt nnd 
Mr Hirtticr inUvtlnU'^it i> al this itino iiiul m 
4 h«$u rirfuiin»t>uit;«i<, ibntwB arc eitllfd on lo 
dieensa an (ncilurc,c\lucli, I most n«l my 
iptcoitrd, hilt wliii'h, I will my, mas CalmlatCil 
lb rome our nnirry pnssions, and to render that, 
wlib'li Chotiid hill ff been tin* acme, ninl luithinv: 
ha* til* soenn at brutbrily to\r, a aceM||l ilts- 
ooril (tiid fit atrilc. O Sir, must not eWy 1*0. 
IKT0U1 fc('Iiu)C revolt at this intrimion on ihe 
linliucn* nud the ebunty ol our farewell nieet- 
tiig’* IKi not all the i>entiiiieoU of itoinl will; 
which, in aiifle ol mir duU'ient purlie* and oiir 
liUlcn'ut u|)iuiuuv, stiU t( 1 o\v w itliin our Ine.’i.sh, 
ri^e ti)i in arms iw niiiilust sticli an nnlooked- 
for, hntf Riicli an unprecedoiited vfolattnn ol 
odr e*iwlu»ry ? Awd must Hot we re<ir« to enr 
homes ouder n piuiifiil imtiecisioii. tliat, ulicn 
we HTb ju-st about to aivc ibe parting snliita- 
tioq, there was forced ou uj 11 subject of rofn- 
whicli, It H dlstresirini; In enofetfiprAle, 
rtm sAHreoly 'h* dlMitiwiid wUkosit oeriisrasita)' 
keen eaelention, e Urb bad rscaped (h« notice, 
#r only er.cited thc,;iulrn tt ot ilioje among 
whom it circulated, and which is fbrc«*d upon 
uA by the afwd of whoiri ft least «f all nvtM^ras 
—the PreahiyHriM 9 liaU(*tt lAmt tlw kiilU’bf 
tilt 


leurn^ Ct^unflcl herft fend tha third 
paragraph of Ihtf letter.) 

Nothing can bn more absurti than 
this, for the practice of clergymen ac- 
cepting secular emolument* obtains 
tbronghont the church ; what fur In-* 
stance are the ofiices of Curator of the 
Markets and Procurator, and a variety 
of others } It is Weil known that the 
hitler, in particular, arc obliged to per- 
forin most Unclerical act*. But of all 
this, this most stupid wight, the writer 
of this letter, seems most profoundly 
ignorant. The libel goes on my Lord— 
(The learned Counsel here read the 
fourth paragraph of the Letter of an 
Kiiglisbmaii.) 

What is this but to say, that my 
client has been guilty of an act for 
which his gown sboiiUl be taken off his 
hark ? why if ho is the author of those 
letters, was he not brought forward in 
tliis emirt on the late prosecution ? 
what right had the defendants to eall 
on the Court of Directors and the (ie- 
neral Assembly When they had on - 
handled their store of ribaldry nud abuse, 
they bring forward these grave rceii* 
nations to injure him. — ('I'he learned 
Counsel then read part of a letter pub- 
lished on the ‘Jltli of Mareh, headed 
Harney Wogan, but it was objected to ; 
nod not hiiiig Oii the rectird or irt any 
way admissible as evidence, wc have 
not given it at all.) 

There ars‘ a variety feontinued the 
learned (.’ounsel) of letters ou this finh- 
jiVt, U)ih subseqiuMit and prior. Tlie 
umnticr of libels uhicli I had selected 
was 21 in l'et>ruary, and 19 in March. 
Out of this mass of libels 1 selected 
live. Not to prcsS on your Lordship's 
time, this is the hituaiioii 111 which iny 
cUnnt is placed^ lie was hrctl to the 
chnrch, and distinguished liiniseir at a 
v<eiy early period, lus a literary character 
by a work im British India. In ron*<*- 
quciice of this, the sitiihtiwn he now 
hold?, was onnlerred on hint; art'd in 
IBM he came out here to fulfil it, and 
was so happy as to obtain the' good opi- 
nion of society, and to retain it till Ids 
return to England in 1819. To show 
this, I will' here read an addresi sub- 
seribed with sixly-iiine sigliatu^esi.— 
('Hiis Address was riJad, Init '.np't' being 
evidence, and iiol put in, )s pot givep.*) 
Th e A ovo c ati; u f. n f h ai..— 'Hi U.iie ver 
coultl be evidence, but ait fliq IcarueJ 
Comisel has been indulged. In reading 

* Ya fact we conld not hare jgiven fhe Ai- 
dTpRH, if we wonld ; fbr the learned CoirtiWI 
perri^iifity ret\i«e<l to atkiw It m be aeest<a*(l 
our Ti-porirr couIJ notfuitoiMr him in git* vff 4 ' 
Inj pf •/ tkt CuhnKa Jovrua/. 
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it l have a right to Me it. If’ 1 4io sol 
,oe it now, I never thaU. 

Mr. CLAaKB.— (Refusing to show it.) 

It is not yet in evidence. 

The Aovocate General.— Then, i 
have a right to suy, it does not exist. 

Mr. Clarke.— I have only read it to 
rail your Lordship’s attention to what 
has been already stated, as to the goml 
onmioamy client enjoyed and to the 
effect which those libels have had m 
dim.nishit'g it; and the effect which 
they must produce when they go fur- 
ther i-r-to Kugland, and to the (tcncral 
Assembly. With respect to the respou- 
Mhihty of the defendants, 1 contend 
ihaltiiey are not only reiwusible, hut 
that ^our Lordship is hound to make a 
fcigual example of them, for this Fi-se- 
rmion of my client. The pajier in which 
the lilads on him appeared, is suppoitcd 
hy gentlemen of the highest re&pccta- 
hilily, and of great weight in society i 
and must therefore have a ^cry extc'U- 
hhe circulation. It is their interest to 
emulate it ; and thus the libels must 
fall with accumulated weight, when so 
luauy persons of char^’UT and consc- 
quenec are interested iu the paper in 
\>hich they appeared : and, above all, 

IS my ebeut’a claim well founded, lor 
the long and patient endurance with 
winch lie siilfered all this. 1 submit 
therefore that he comes before your 
Lordship under mo»t favourable eir- 
(umstaiices for a verdict, and n* entitled 
to heasv damages. 

Mr. Pf.mmf.rton then iDipured, it Mr. 
FiMgusson admitted the jurisdiction. 

The Advocate Gf.nekai .’-I admit 
Mr. Palmer’s and Mr. Ballard »— not 
that of Mr. Sandy h’s. 

[Thf Evidence on the \>a.rt »f the prowca- 
tion, which wn* giveH ot cwnsidernble lengUi, 
w fnt prmcipslly to hbosv, tl.nl in tlie Sootwh 
church there were two pnrtieNiwe 
U lid, and Ihe other tl'« Moderate party. Hy the 
U ilil arc meiuit the evangel icol or godly, aini hy 
ihp Moderate, thoae who an- wore lux ni their 
principlct and coaduct. To the lorincr par y, • 
wM admitted, the varioua occupatiotu ot Ur. 
Hryce would appeal incompatible with his clia- 
racter i^s a Piesbyteiian ilcrgyn ni; but to the 
Utter party. It was contended, itwuuld byno 
means be condemned. The rest of the eih ence 
turned chicliy onteohnicalitie»,«*to proprietors 
responsibilities, and an unsuccessful endeavour 
to discover the writers ot certain letters Jit the 
John Bull, and is ttot, therefore, ntiportartt to 

the roerlu of the qoestion. The following we 

the only portions that appear material to me 
point at issue, whether Dr. Bryce’s avocations 
were consistent with bis clerical character, an 
whether it comW be Sairly considered UheUoR* to 
state tfatt they weve uotto.j 


SANDFO&D ARNUT.t. Sworn and exa- 

milted by Atr.f e«i^rrt«n.->-Ku«ws Nr. Palmer^ 
Does not hnow exactly wh*fe he rest dos.— (The 
Advocate Goocral Imre aiiain intimated to the 
learned Counsel, that Nr. Palmer’s jurisdictiot 
was already admitted.)— Know* Mr. Sandyi— 
Dues not know whether he lives in Calcutta— 
Never know where be hvcd-iNees him il«w* 
rally every day— Docs not recoUw tNwing himoai 
the 7th of May— Cannot speak as to having 
seen him on that imrlicular day— Does not know 
whether he has a house in Calcutta or notr-4taa 
secu him in other plates besides the olhfe, that 
is, (tassing aloii*; the slrecls and in this ( ouit 
House— Never heard from Mr. Sandy s hiwKU 
where he lived. 

Evidence of Dr. ALEXANDER HAIJJDAY. 
Was arquaintfd with the tenets and disrlpline 
of the Cbureh of Scotland: the discipline, com- 
pniatively with that of other churches, is sonie- 
what rigid— Docs not know what the duties of 
a Cleik of the Sialioiinry Conuniller are: (the 
Advocate (Jeiiernl informed the wllness that 
one of them was to advertise lor paper. Ink, tape, 
gnm.aml leather:) knows that, in the opinion 
of the moie eseiuplaiv, surh an ollire would be 
accounted dcrogatoiy to the rleucal dignity: it 
would he thought so in the opinion of the nn- 
„,s,ers and the great body of the 
Scotland • know s the ehurch is dlv ii ed into two 

bldies, one o. which is ea.lcd the W.ld..«d l^ 

other the Moderate party: there aie leading 

1„ „„ In, ...t.. . th. e"«y 

he meant that both amongst the Mild cl. 
tl„. Mmlerate, the ollke ^ 

l„u l.r I.in, 1.. ..y •W'--' "t to 

the chaiaeter ol Dr. uiyiv i 

,.»to to ito i«ir. of - ' - 

fimduct txyrcWPiJ. kof oof .0 „ iIiIbIl. 

Ii™!WlllTCT’«rt.roo'«f*o' injuwi U, I 11 .M 
"“JaC , of 8r. totor, to III. fototoltw 
"‘Sjc,,, „„ .toubi to... 

of StaHWiary , no i ^ ^ 

witness, is a member «f the Kirk 
tor Bn« U • miiii.i.r. H. h”* of''“ 

H, Otow. Uirt OiioWSOM ?•«>*•* » vo 
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InitM of sfrmom whfn ho was liera boforo^ but 
dooa not rerollrct whether he coodoeted ai&y 
other work. Dm** not know mvioh of hi* con- 
dact : rerollrct* hi* rondnetins aoommon nowa- 
popnr, railed Ihf ^ Ayatio Mirror :”b«li«vfe he 
did *n. Ur) ( witno**) aomrtiinea read that paprr .* 
doe* not recolleot, he can »weor it wa* tbe UM>*t 
beUif^eroMt paiM>r, but there a oa a very eluirp 
controvemy carried on in it : Doctor Bryce was 
aabarp coutroveriiBlUt. There wa» a goml deal 
of perMinality too. Jtuctor Bryce sullcred 
aniotigktKome rresby terioii* by editing the Asi- 
atic Mirror.” He doe.s not believe that a great 
many of In* congregation seceded on account of 
It, nor is he aware that he *n tiered In the estima- 
tion of the elders. The address to Lord Hustings 
Was while he was ahseiit. He recoller ts some- 
thing about Dr. Bryce’s addics* : it was n le- 
jeclrd addicss : he lieard of the address to Lord 
Hastings when his Lordship was going away 
too. Does not know that Dr. Bryce edits the 
** Oriental Magaxlne,’' (a number shown ta 
hlid), knows the work. Before it was eom- 
ntenced, Dr. Bryce told hnn he was going to be 
the editor. He cannot say whether he has been 
thought, by bis congregation, to have mixed up 
too much temporal with his ipiritnul doctiiiies. 
Dr. Bryce always nominates the elders from the 
puljHti the congregation may object, but lie 
never heard of an instance of llu tr doing s«. 
He believes Dr. Bryce ha* edited the (Mviital 
Mugaaine, (re.ids a passage lioin a number 
Imiided to biiu), and it now strike* bun that the 
jiasHOge be lias jiist relerred to, alludes to the 
editor of tlie “ Cnlcmta Jonmal ’ He nnglit 
have known, pei baps, that the lelti i beaded 
".Secular Ivinolinuent.*,” alluded to itr. Biyce, 
even it other IocI.h had not n.ssistod him to that 
belief, because others knew it. But if nothing 
had happened about Di. Biyce, should not have 
known that it alluded to him. 

Evidence oi Mr. Lt’SHIMiTON.— Wn* pre- 
sent on the occasion ol an address to Lord 
llastiogs on the drst occas'un : recollects, that 
on proposing an address, there w as some oppo- 
sition. Dr. Bryce did show a considerable de- 
grhi of warmth on that occasion : 1 don’t recol- 
lect that he was yfarticularly violet;!— not more 
no than usual. 1 do not know that Dr. Riyce 
w-roto the address. Me came forward with an 
oddfesis and there was a good deal of ^fawur 
at the time. Dr. Bryce did not succo«Mt op- 
position 1 there was more thou one meeting on 
tbe last address: 1 believe I only attended 
onn at tho last address: Ur. Bryce’s was 
adapted after a good deal of olAiuonr. On both 
qccasinns, Dr. Brype nmde n proposition. I 
don’t roooileot that J)r. Bryco was the loudest 
in (hat clamour, but 1 know Iw was warn, 
and Insiated on lui address be in.g gcoeh ed. He 
was not rexy cool on tlie last oocaMou. . I.aaw 
foBdiiK in the Hr, Bryce oksgfalffp 

•« unbecomini” (a U»gb; Urn oharacter of a 
clergyman. 

Evidence of.Pr, M’. QRillAM..— ,EjinmiQcd 
by Mr. Clarke.— 1 bay* rca<^ the " ^imjidrtapt 
Uueries" and the feoUil'e b Epiggau,” Xhtth 


allnde to Ur. Bryce { also tbo leUetr on Barn- 
lar Emoluments” and the " ClerUml Avartie 
Reproved,” and tbe editor’s note to ^ Brciby- 
toroa”. 

Is it coBsistent with your knowledge that 
these publications have injored Dr. Bryce’s 
character f—Perfeeily consistent with my know- 
ledge> that Dr. Bryce sunk in tlie estimation ut 
some ol my friends, in cooseijuence of the publi. 
cation of Uiese " libels.” 

Mr. Turton. Whcllier they Iw “ libels”, or not, 
is the whole point in dispute. 

Did this take place m Calcutta ?— No; bat at 
Uoruckporc. 

Have you heard nay one say that he lad 
changed his opinion of Dr. Bryce, tor the worse, 
in conserineni r of these libel* Yes. 

Are you generally aeiiuainted with the habib 
and usages of the clergy of tho Church of 
Scotland?— Yes, generally: I am • member of 
that ehiirch. 

Do you know any of them editing reviews or 
magazines ' — I know one ol them editi the 
“Christian Instructor.” 

Do you know of any who engage in other 
secular employments ’’■"•Several. ' 

Any ol them engaged in trade .■’—Yes, opeidy. 

Aie they esteemed ns acting in ewatempt or 
violation lit the laws of tbe chure.ii ol Scot- 
land, or tbe spirit ol its constitution 
tionubly not. 

Do you know Umt these publications bare 
eau.ied Dr. Bryce great uneasiness ol laiml.-'— 
ke*. 

Aic you aware that your ev idenec b incon* 
si.steot w itb that of J)r. llnlliday and Dr. Hare • 
Du volt nut toneeivt that a clergy men enyagiog 
in Tiade would be objected to by the Wild, or 
Evangelical, party .’—No, tliey do so tbeniselvev 

I’eih'ips you don’t think being a sbuemaker or 
a tailor, provided he were u good one, would be 
ileiognU»i 7 to a Scotch clergyman?— Nut iiitlio 
least.* 

The A dvocate Ceneral. Dr.Grabnm is hringing 
forward a (ine character uf the Scutch church ' 

T'he Scotch cleigyiueu might, I suppose, 
write plays between sermons Cerlamiy: on" 
of our be.<it tragedies was written by a Scotch 
clergy man. 

And act them afterwards, or play ?— 

Tbc.e IS a distinction between writing and act- 
ing ; but the tragedy uf “ Douglas” waa.)TriBca 
by an eminent Scotch divine. 

Are you aware that he was cenatire^ and 
turned out ol the cliurich lor writing thia, tra- 
gedy '?— No, i don’t know that ♦, bclipyn b* f*' 
signed. They are mpxe e(f|ig^htenpd MWy > 

Mr. Turton. Yes, ns a yvallyg opt, when 
be sees prvparatioBa PMl 

‘Inir*. , , . , , , 

You have beard of, the, cop^psiop of liMlh ^ 
Do you not con^der R tha fonndation «f the 

* The Recording Angel bgre ahpok bit bead, 
and aliltough be could not blot jt out foi^ ever, 
sighed over tbe rccoid, “ ScoUantl 'lBuU ija 

idtcft*d<ince.Ueftit>» 
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r«ni»tilii«ott the Scfttfh cbnreHPJ-No { I 
aon»t know that U U: It taay cftntaln aolne of 
it* U«*. I atatei that the General A*- 
irmbly knew of all these things of which 1 hate 
spokeny and look no notlee of 1heM< 

Ton have heard of hantlnff paraona, of Ehr- 
litth clergymen following the hound* t Do yon 
consider that perfectly conristent with the cleri- 
fjil character ?—Perfertly so in tl>e church of 
En>;land. Never heard of any among the Eng- 
lish clergy being cobblers. The Scotch clergy 
hate a great deal of leisure. 

Evidence of Mr. JUST HENRY ALT, Pro- 
fesMir of Bishop’s College.— I have hoard tii<*so 
publications spoken of before, and have heard 
them read to-day; have heard them made the 
suhjixt of Conversation, with Dr Bryce’s name 
connected w'ith them ; and it appeared to me, 
that Dr. Bryeo fell in the estimation of those who 
spoke of them : I think they must have injured 
him in some measure : I don’t know Dr. Bryre. 

I believe you were educated for tlie clmrch 
I won’t answer that iiuestion. 

'I'lie Advocate General. My IiOiiI, I refer the 
Iiuestion to your lordship.— Witness. I have 
(liken my degrees, and received an edueatinii 
which would in general be esteemed anch as to 
qnslify sao for the church and taking orders. 

Do yon eonhider u Scotch elergyman as in 
holy orders ’—Not in the sttict sense of the fv« 
pic.ssion . 1 do not consider tlic Seotch tlergy as 
having an apostolic sanction . I have not nuirli 
• ensidcred the question; but my opinion is, 
that he is not in holy orders. I heaid what Dr 
Griiliam said »f English hunting patsons, and 
what was gratuitously thrown out about eoh- 
bimg parsons. I should he sorry to see a rler- 
KyiiiHu of the Episcopal riiais h a shoemaki r or 
a tailor ; but ! could not consider It diigracctul 
if he were reduced to it by necessity. 

Do you not know it to be contrary to the ca- 
nons of Episcopal Church to engage in any se- 
cular employment ’—I have not studied that. 

Advocate General. 'I'hen you don’t know ;but 
1 can tell you there are canons against It.— I 
never knew a clergyman of tlie Church or Eng- 
land carry on trade, but I believe there aie 
many af them reduced to it ; and have no doubt 
many of them are sleeping partners in trading 
coiicemli ; and should not think it discreditable, 
if they were reduced to it by necessity. 

AdvrtCttte General. Yes, yes ; necessity ex- 
cuses every thing but crime. 

Do you not think it derogatory for a rlcrgy- 
w»B to engage in trade ?— In particular rases I 
would consider it discreditable ; sonie men may 
be avaneiottM, but in geitdihl hot. ' ^ 

Wefl;’ hr Bfe partitulAr rilie of Dr. liryce, 
trhtchi* noi a twe df nefcelsity; would Jrou call 
bim avaricious ?— You may rail him an avari- 
elous man ; hut it wWfld be discreditable, per- 
haps, to yotir judging Haring returned to 
Europe in ill hcalpi and come out |\gaio. M be 
bad done, 1 ftiak he bad a right to u^ako tbo 
qf bis f^e. 

Tr bbbdd‘aii'aiiiia^an|i,afdnry. Fonll U not U 
degmdini ?«Ye3, 1 tblnb It 


You merin, if he bad enougb without it?— I 
don't know what is enough in this country ; 
some men bate fiOOO, some have eveol BOOO 
roimes per Month. 

Evidence of Mr. HENRY WIIXfAM HOB- 
HOVSE.— I wat at the Town Hall when one 
address to the Marquess of Hustings was pro- 
posed by Er. Udny, and anotberby Dr. Bryre. 

Was Dr. Bryce of the Mild party, or of the 
Wild party, that day He was very warm ; 
there was a good deal of noise and clrnnour, but 
I did not observe him strike the tablfi 

The Advocate General then oh- 
8crvcd,that there were, objections which 
he hnd to projKise, as to the imlucc- 
luciits iu the plaint, and the way in 
which they had been proved. He would 
address his Lordship then, and look 
into the record to->uurroN. 

As it was now laic iu the afternoon, 
we believe about si* o’clock, someoon- 
versation passed belwecu the Bench and 
the Bar, whether or not the Court sbouUl 


adjourn’ till next day. His Lordsbii» 
politely r ' * ' 


expressed bis willingness to ffo 
on or not just as suited the couvenieuoc 
of the Counsel, and the Advoeate General 
consequently availed himself of the op- 
portunity of iinmeilintely addreasiug his 
L)rdship, in a speeeh of considerable 
length, to which, from the lateness of 
tlie hour, wc are sorry we cannot do 
justice. 

THK DEFENCE. 

The Advocaie Generm..— I rise fo 
address your U>rdshij> on account of 
the defendants in this ease, who have 
heeu hrouKht into court by the Rev, 
Dr. Bryce, with the view of coropellinip 
them to pay him the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand rupees, which he so 
wodestly claims. Jf he sueeceds in ob- 
taining damages at all, wbfch f do upt 
imiuriuc, after the case we ha\p hyanl, 
it must be reduced to a vary small 

fraction indeed of tbU sum, - 

The alleged lihtU, it is evident, have 
arisen entirely out of tlie appointment 
of Ih. Bryce as Socrelary U* the Sla- 
tiolCy fommiitee. Of the propriety 
or otherwise of that appointment bewig 
conferred «ni him, I do not noconto aay 
nnything t at I do not cur* at all nlxwt 
it The Govermnont iwv doubt ' con- 
sidered him fit for it t and eoneidoring 
the quarttitv of pnoR, ink, mid papem* b© 
hii himself used, 1 have no iwmier 
df doubt he i* from experieneeperfcWly 
toihpcteni to discharge its dntie^ 
ns fo the pfdpi^ty of hit otcepihilf that 
situation, I nav* mtich to «iy. 
what wc have heard to day, H i* twi 
troploiNncflt' ht;his' tAiemt,-Tep*ci- 

inf *bich BreW, l»# W «n^ 

M ITWltorStSSbg to 
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character of a derj^nian. Wa have 
indeed been told of uiloruagand ahoe* 
ma^kiug cler|^meu; but even taking 
the extraordinary evidence of the two 
writnes^er who had apokeiMo that potut» 
it is evident that lueb occupations could 
only be JustiAed by the most imperious 
necessity, and necessity justifies every 
thing but crime. Dr. Br}ce being am> 
ply provided for by the Honourable 
Coinpany, was not reduced to such 
means of eking out a subsistence, and 
therefore the propriety of his acceptance 
of the ojAce as charged in the second 
co\^^tl was a fair subject fur discussion. 
Dr. Ilalliday, the prosecutor’s witness, 
who was him^lf bred for the Bresby- 
tcrian Church, has said clearly, that 
the situation was incomputible. with the 
aavient principles of the ( hmcli of 
Scotland ; and that he considers the ac- 
ceptance of it derogatory ; and that such 
{^Iso would be the opinion of a large 
proportion of the ministers of the Scotch 
Church. These arc by their adversaries 
(aud the prosecutor’s C’ouujcI) uitk- 
iiaiiied the lVU<i party \ although ue 
know that they are properly deuonii- 
uatedthe (iodly or Evangelical party; 
aud we have it in evidence, that uinoug 
them are many men of the most exem- 
plary lives and strictest piety ; aud that 
it would be condemned not merely by 
this party of the clergy, but by the great 
body of the people of the Church of 
Hcotlaud. Ami since, as Dr. llalliduy 
ha.s slated, it is contrary to the strict 
rules of the church venerated by our 
fathers, it is surely a fair oiiject of pub- 
lic discussion ; aud we have a right to 
question the propriety of his ('onduct 
who has departed from them. Dr. Hare, 
an elder of the church, has moreover 
told us, that many of the plaiutiff’s 
uongregatiou disapproved of his editing 
a common voutroversisl newspaper. 
Thai lie was so employed is w ell known : 
yet this is the man who is eulogir.ed by 
uty leai'ned friend us the priest of the 
Most High I It is an iucoutruveriftile 
fact, that on accepting the Hbove*raeu« 
tioned situatiou, he has been actuated 
by the love of money pundy, for there 
is nothing in it couuec'ied with either 
morality or reiigiou. 1 shall now exa- 
mine roy learned friend’s case | as put 
ou the record ; wltich i sliall show he 
has failed to establish by proof. 

1st. He begins with stating, that the 
pkintiA is a clerk in holy orders^ and 
unless he can prove this to he the case, 
be IS not entitled to a verdict. As be 
baa not establitbed the Rev, Dr. Btyco 
to be a clerk in holy ordgiSi there is an. 
ettdoCthepleiitt,^ 


2dlY> The plaint asserts, that the 
plamtiflT is a chimlain attached to the 
military service of the Company ; aud 
as uiy learned friend has not h^ able 
to prove him to he so attached to the 
military service, there also he mutt fail, 
for it runs tlirough the whole case. 

3dly. Again, the nlaintilf is stated to 
be a clerk to the Committee for con- 
trolling the expenditure of Stationary at 
Calcutta, in the civil service of the Ho- 
lumrubie Eaiit India Company. Both in 
the acts of Parliament and in common 
parlance a marked distinction was made 
between covenanted servants of the 
Company, and those merely employed 
by it ; aud neither would the plaintiff 
be held in the civil service. Mv learned 
friend indeed endeavoured to show, that 
the members of the Committee were in 
the civil service ; but Mr. Lushiiiglon 
’ had proved that some of them were in 
the military, so there was no evidence 
for it whatever. The Advocate General 
here rend an extract from an act of par- 
liament, 33 Geo. 3. cap. 09. On this 
act livil servants have been tried and 
tonvitlcd, and olhers not in the civil 
service, attempted to be tried pu tho 
same, have been acquitted; this nut 
being proved, therefore, of the plaiutift, 
the plaint must fall to the ground. 

4thly. Again, the prefatoi-y remarks 
that ^lr. Buekiugham was Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, have uot been prov- 
ed; aud your Lordship knows, that if 
any allegation or inducement is found 
in tile prefatory remarks, it affects tbs 
whole of the counts that follow, aud is 
fatal to them if the inducement or pre- 
fatory remarks be uot subsiautiated. 

5thly, and lastly. It is not asserted 
in tiu* plaint, Uiat the libels are apinst 
Dr. Bryce as a clerg> man of the Church 
of Scotland. In one place he is called 
a clerk in holj orders ; iu another he 
is an appraiser of IPua and Cii«. Dr. 
Bryce has no right, therefore to shelter 
himself under his sacred character, from 
observations made upon him as a dealer 
iu uounee and leather. This alleged 
hhel is no more therefore a libel upon 
him, than it would be a libel on any 
tradesman in the Cossitollah. 'These 
are fatal defects in the plaint, which it 
is imposrihic to cure. Unless you prove 
your prefatory avernteut, ana connect 
each charge with the plaiutifT— unlew 
it would be a libel on every one of God’s 
crea.tures— it is not a libel on Dr. Bryce, 
Tliis is a fatal defect. Youi; Lordship 
may recollect the case of Crqft reported 
in 1 Sanders, the case of the J^am iu 
in ia>nl Cooke’s time. Lord Chipf Jua* 
tice de Grey— -l^ing How. A. ipW 
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saM of another, ** He has set Arc to tny 
barn.'* ^ hich was |>nt on the tecord, 
“ meaning a batik fdll of corti/' But it 
irns not said befbre that he had a barn 
full of torn. This ought to have been 
stated in the colloqolum, as it is gene- 
rally railed— that he had a bai^n which 
was full of com ; and that he did go tn 
set that barn on fire. The above was 
only one defect out of many; there was 
hardly one of the inuendos that had 
been proved; scarcely one which the 
evidence had not negatived. An inu- 
endo is a scilicet, and ought to give 
the meaning <tf what was said before; 
but not extending it one iota beyontl its 
ualural import ; for no one lias a right 
to make a libel for me, and cause me 
to utter it; this Is the meaning of an 
inuendo, and if your Lordship will go 
through the plauit, you will find that 
the interpolations do not answer this 
de^eriptiim. 

To begin with the first article charged 
as libellous, it i? stated that the ofiice 
of Clerk to the Stationery Committee 
had heeu held by one of the greatest 
Oriental scholars now in existeive (Dr. 
Lonisdcn, a man of groat literary ta- 
lentsj ; uikI that on the <leath ot Dr. 
Jameson it was not again given to him, 
lint to the plaiutilf. Now, I say ag.iin, 

I have mi concern with the appoint - 
iiKMit ; I have only to do with theaec<.*pt- 
ance. ft is stated to have been given 
to a nenpoii of address-writing notoriety. 
Surely this is no liliel, to say that a man 
writes addresses ? \Vc know that the 
pl.sintiff did write several addresses, one 
\\c have heard of to-day was rejected ; 
another was carried by storm at the 
Town Hall. It then goes on to state, 
that lie is generally engaged in jnir- 
fiidts not very compatible witb tbe cle- 
rical characteC." And this, I say, is no 
libel. After the evidence we have beard 
t<i-day, 1 also do aver, as far as ray opi- 
nion is Worth any thing, that the pur- 
suits in which he baS been proved to be 
engaged, are not very compatible (tbe 
mo<Ierate phrase used) with the clerical 
character. Nay, It seems very doubtful, 
if they be at all compatible with it. 
That it is not,itl< quite sufficient to show 
that he has to perform the ditties meti- 
thined In the second count. 'I’lie writer 
then jih^ceeds tpask whether Mr. Buck- 
ingham Wiis serithonie at the ‘Kdicitation 
of tlie- present Clerk of Stationary, who 
wM “formerly' supposed to be friendly 
to liberal dpitilous;” (which is surely 
no libel;) or did the mandate spon* 
taneoufify emanate from Government, 
thmngh a deshre to give “ indemnity for 
the past, wetirify fbr the future/’ 


wliU'U dfifes nbtaffbet the plaintiff? tt 
is then put hypothetically (fbr It Is no 
where arnnnea) that if the order was 
issued at tbe sbliclthtkin of thfe kliviite, 
who has lately so much distinguished 
himself in the WALM of war : this 
must, no doubt, refer to' our iiiilitailf 
Chaplain— who Is certainly well quali- 
fied, and of course always prepared, 
gallantly to take the field. It the hy- 
pothc'iis put Were correct, then (s&yt 
the writer) 1 shall content mysrtf wii^i 
saying— 

Are thone the arl* vi hirh policy lapplit* ?, 

Are these the arts by whlcii grave ChurcbtAea 
tJ'e ? 

Forbid it Heaven ! or shonid U turn out lo, 

Let Bie and mine continufe mean and low. 

'I’ho inuendo here put, is, that it 
means “ the said plaintiff had risen to 
his rank atul situation in life Uy prtc*- 
tising dishonourable arts.” Now thi» 
cannot be the meaning; beeame tbe 
same paragraivh refers to his cntidnct 
lately, and l aimot apply to his elevR*^ 
vation to the pttlplt, which took place 
many years before. It evidently refers 
only to* his ajqvoiutment as (Mcrk of the 
SI atioiiarv Committee; ami, therefore, 
if ever an imicndo in the world exceed- 
ed the meaning of the original, this 
does. Besides, the one is put hyjHithetf- 
callv, the other positively. Altogether 
the quotation of the verses as a libel, 
are most unfortmiate ; for the “ mean 
and low,” are not meant by the speaker 
in whose month they arc put by the 
iMiet, tt) signify any thing base and dis- 
lioiiourable ; bnt that state of humility 
which he prefers. 

The next charge is, that the plaintiff 
is called ** a uvrUlly minister ;’ which 
is interpreted that he is not fit to be n 
minister of God. Now, after all 
have to-day heard of slioemaking mi- 
nisters and tailoring niiiiisters, it is not 
tiK) much— it is no libel, I say, to call 
him a worldly man, who with a liberal 
salary engages in secular concertis : 
Cairit be inferred front the eViilentite 
addueeil by the plaintiff, that a worldly 
man is fit to be a minister of God ? He 
is a worldly man beyond all qncstion ; 1 
ilo not say imiwopcrly so : but all the 
circumstances of the case fairly warrant 
us in bestowing on him that charactor. 
As to the scaring of his congregoiioa, 
iny learned friewl has not pfoVed be 
ever bod any; nnd this, tbeitforo, U 
also like “ the bam fail of com,” mmI 
goes for notbiug. It gons on— 

*« With pfluiwe and find, and |ma in band. 
He Ktieba to maktaig Otowey/* 

The inuendo put, is, that ** b« attends 

wlely (which ts livt to nokuiff 
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money, end neglects the performance 
of his Chritlkn dutui*’ And—' ^ 

« Oh the ihinine eoUet «n4, ; , 

“TheHmtof ; 

interpreted in the inntedoJ-i*^ That the 
plaintiff is benl cm jWorldly gain, to the 
exclusion v( all tile Tifriueti that should 
cnddar WChtistitH minister 11!'* These 
invendos are cpiite unwarranted, and 
really to have raked up this foolish s^uibf 
foe it is nothing else, at this time of 
dayi, waa 'uirtrorthy of the ^lains and 
trouble that bavet been taken. It was 
evidently intended to create laughter. It 
vas^ a JoUe about the Parson and the 
BuULyhnt not a libel i it was not aCiiiug 
tchrittg parties here to claim damages. 

I now oome to the third count— part 
of thh Editor’s note to the Letter of 
**Ph'esliwteros(" atid this 1 maintain is 
no, llberjj at the writer df the letter to 
wWh the note refers dishelie% cs that the 
plaintiff was the ** Friend to Bankes,” 
and the Editor in the note expresses the 
same opinion j therefore, nothing re- 
mains hut the statement of the fact tiiat 
the plaiutiff was generally Mieved to he 
the author ; that such a ])elief had gain* 
ed ground, and been corroborated by 
his silence. The Editor says truly, “ it 
is incompatible with the clerical cha- 
racter to blow up the coals of strife, and 
tear asunder the bands of society ; but 
this is the grieiwiM charge that fuls for 
months lain against Doctor Bryce since 
his return to India; and yet he, on 
former occasions, so careful of his re- 
patathm, has by his silence in this case, 
ALLOWED Judgment to bs recorded against 
him ill the public opinion ; from which, 
as be has ollowed^liis day of grace to 
acft for ever, it would ajipear there can 
e Qo appeal." lliis docs not pretend 
toeussert a fact, hut to state a belief; 
wMfh'thb' plaintiff’s oWii tict, his silence, 
had sufirk'ed to prevail and bo confirm' 
ed; ‘ 1 say sO too; and if these letters 
were by him, which he has 

I»UhLtC|.Y DKMCD, 1 bcsccchyoii, 
Lord, to read them, and you will 
agrhg with me that the Editor might 
w of tearing asunder the bunds 

of ‘ They a^e the most atrocious 

lillth tpM ever w^rc written. They 
w^diifecti^ .against Mr. Jhickiugham, 
th%'lfrb]pfltthr of the -Calcutta Jouriial, 
whom It was attem]|>ted th drive fixdu 
smiiety, which was CtdTcd upoh to hunt 
hmdownlikeawildbe^ j aiidtdbn^d 
all who should dpre to hold oUt to him 
the hahd of IbllOwship.^rThh Coims^l 
OQ the othpr side itrotnat^'thut he al- 
luded tur the' Letters of 5i(itL mid 
othart.y-LThare ireHf tuahyilettcri 


and flolanjal^Jovrnab; 

dcr different sijpiatures ; hut the nefari- 
ous object pf them was the samej autl 
the spirit iu wliich they were writieu. 
But no two propositions can he more 
dissir&Baf. than to assert, tha|Dr. Brjjse 
was the author of them, and to say that 
such on impression had gone almad, 
that Vr/ Bryce was actually a sower of 
dissension j— and that^ the gehofalhpl” 
nion was correct, he had blown up the 
coals of strife to .disturb the peace of 
society. 

I now come to the fourth count. It 
seems as if in the eyes of those who 
drew up the plaint, all inuendos had 
lieeii considered as nothing. They stated 
that the plaintiff had obtained permis- 
sion to proceed to Europe, and that he 
hud returned from Europe; and then 
they gave a part of the proceedings of the 
General Asscmblv,;, but t)Vey had not 
' shown that Dr. 'tiryce V\cnt fo Scotland 
at all, which is jicrhaps the last place a 
person might goto,proceedingtobiirope. 

1 1 ought to have bcwi stated that Dr.Bfyce 
was a member of the Gepprul Assem- 
bly ; for be might, for aught 1 know, 
have been all the time at Koine ; from 
which, by the bye, he did me the ho- 
nor to send me a very entertaining and 
\ciy well written letter. There is, 
tliereforc, nothing in the plaint to show 
that he answered to the descrintion of 
“ the Divine who had returned ‘from a 
foreign laud and caused the expul- 
sion of a |H)or Scotch clergyman who 
was engaged in a secular concern of 
emolument. If it be incompatible wiili 
the duties of a clergyman tube so cu- 
gageil, w hich many pious Presbyterians 
think, it was meritorious to procure his 
expulsion, and no libel <»n any one to 
say he contributed towards it ; and to 
accuse Dr. Bryce of doing so, Iheii Is 
no hbel. 'Fhat it is held to lie incom- 
patible, is from Dr. Halliday'i bVftfenCe 
suflicieiitly apparent ; it is ac'cuftliug to 
my notion, and according to the Udtlonli 
of those whom I was ai^wtoitocid to 
venerate in my }outh, and who 
(Mi’i'icU these opinions w ith them totli^ir 
graves. This 1 will illustrate by a quo- 
tation from a liook In which the duties 
of a Presbyterian olergymaa are very 
well described :-**< > . r » - ^ > 

“ ApArreblAl rtrfityinsn has, la Wiiiiiy'iitti- 

atiMiA, twe -veifiiiar dUly -ar.asnvAWrtg 
dis«(nirKK Qvvry J.qt<l'sr . day ( •iui(I'';th(Si« 
courses must frequeuUy In; ci>i)AiaUi«i to me- 
mory. To compote, And rcI by Mart, mr«« 
dissoorses, every vreck; wOuldiy capeMAlljr tf 
an| naUw wpre' tAkeu abqiU, b** 

1o ordmnry.men.A very auffleieat employmctit, . 
durinit the Dm jmrf, at leSM pf tbeur cfericm , 
enreer; - tesidens • pereOhical' minitter bas ^ ^ 
baptise aiul m4rcj i.ta vUil tbesiek ; toestiaebw 
the ppgag ijfjneruiVi io D<mcmE,<Wldt W 

1 1 ^ .’'I >' •' ' 
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iw j^JTlo’enforte th. P«WP«» !♦««»<• *»» 

wclMiMticri diwipllne, and by all Uie paver 

With such weighty fifties incumbent 
upon him, eyery one will agree that 
I)r. Bryce ought not to have accepted 
such a situation. Shall we be told , that 
it is a libel, to say it is inconsistent with 
his clerical character? I say ilfear- 
lesdy. If Dr. Bryce does not think so, 

1 differ from him. We are all liable to 
be iuducnced by the desire of gain ; and 
for that reason 1 say, it is necessary that 
the rules of the ScotchChurch.as of every 
other, should be strict, that those who 
are to IxJ teachers of religion and mo- 
rality, may be kept pure and set a good 
example to others. Doctor Hare has 
told us, that Dr. Biycc’s conduct gave 
offence to many of his parishioners: 
that they disapproved of his editing 
Qc\vs|)apers« From the first moment he 
engaged in such pursuits, he ought to 
have laid his account with censures ; 
and he has no right to come into a 
court of justice to claim damages for 
them. Peter Pounce ascribes no im- 
proper motive to Dr. Bryce, hut that 
he was a zealous defender of the pu- 
rity of the church : I must again no • 
tice the irregularity of the pleadinp. It 
is not stated in the plaint that Dr. Bryce 
was in Scotlaitd at all j now Dr. Hare 
inferretl he was alluded to because be 
knew he had been there at the time, 
and this omission must therefore prove 
fatal to the count altogether. 

Sir Ahthony Buller,— T here is evi- 
dence, and it is stated that he had gone 
to Europe and returned, and it might be 
inferred he had beeu in bcutUnd. 

Advocate GBNERAi..~Ye8, my Lord, 
hnt that won’t do, although a man may 
piess it. Again, it is not said, that the 
libel was against Dr. Bi^ce in bis cleri» 
cal character. ITie work ogmnit which 
l>r. Bryce's teal was directs, was (be 
Christian luiiructor, a work devoted to 
the causa of p^igioa and morality, not 
the tori of puUicatioo in which the 
plaintiff Is proved to have been engaged. 

1 now come, to the fifth count, on 
which the ptadnt is e«[ually defective, the 
iQdueemeof bciDgmadeoiit. It is 
nounovedth^tbelettaraoftbe** Friend 
to Baakca" were pubKthed (as stated) 
mdobtiBiiB. In mct’, even tijepuWi* 
Oriiiii.|f«rold,rri.l. 


cation of Ifhe, dohn Bull is not pioved. 

It has not been shown that Mr. Bupk- 
ingbain'has bad jg liceuc.e, which aqia 
lu^e void. Thh writer of this letteiSi 
signed ** An Englishman/* makes a fiiir 
comment on the acceptance of the ap« 
puintaieut,coDtendijag itisincompatibltt 
with the sacerdotal dignity ; which 1 also 
maintain; and expresses an opinion, 
that if a clergyman of the church of 
England had accepted the saau situation, 
he would have been deprived of his ca* 
nonicals for ever : an opinion which ho 
hod an undoubted right to express. 

Our Honourable Masters in Leaden^^ 
hall-street are mentioned ; tliey intended 
that the plaintiff should supply theta 
Scottish brethren with spirituai iood;^ 
not tliat be should sow the seeds of dbr* 
sensiqn, or do any thing Incoinpatiblo 
with the sacerdotal dignity; to which, 
in accepting that situation, it cannot bo 
supposed he had auy great regard ; on 
that point I address your I^Kirdshlp freely, 
aud coniklently anticipate a verdict of 
acquittal. The “ Eiiglishman” says, 
that such conduct would not be permit- 
ted in an Phiglish clergyman. Yet it 
might have been permitted to a Scotch 
oue ; for it is possible that the rules of 
the Scotch Church may be different j but 
1 say that, by accepting that situation, 
(he plaintiff laid bims^ open to cen- 
sure ; and it is impossible for vour Lord- 
ship, after the evidence you have beard 
this day ^m Dr, Hare nnd Ur. Halli- 
day, to doubt but he richly deserved 
censure. The whole gist of the next 
paragraph lies on Dr. Bryce being the 
** Friend of Bankes,” If he was so, 
says the writer, he ought to have the 
gown torn off bis back. So say 1—— if hn 
were the autlior of these letters, he 
ought to be degraded from his sacred 
uflfcnt 1 hesitate not to say that,, ita 
such nitase, be ought to be strip®^ of 
his goWh, aud deprived also of his se- 
cular employment ; for more nefariou#, 
more execrable libels never existed. But 
it is not asserted that be is the author of 
these abominable productions, a» aver- 
red in the inuendo. '» It is rene^ly 
believed, and na vhn t dewsd” that he ta 
the author of the said bbeU, is cwvertfd 
iuU> >• s«u*r^ylieto*.4 

In this court, therefore, at lu every 
other, they have failed, to mak* oqj 
their pUiut ; and on these grou^f 
thiii, I have nrightto ask of your LoftU 
ship a verdict of acquittal. . 

But, my Lord, looking at the whoto 
case, after all we have heard of the 
duct of Dr. Bryce, hli newspaper-writ- 
2Z 
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W, bis ftdilre8s*wriUv|f, 
controversies^ his v!oI|^c^jli| i^ppoi^or 
aiUrefses, luidlfistly* 
this appointment, —CW, we don« Jx 
a moment that be W *“* 

proper flphere--ihat , pc ^pHycU 

himself of bis rcU>ft 

^e ^dliures pf the world ? When 
1119b perWo ccjceirts n sectdar cpM^- 
ment, IS It not as fclr an object of dis- 
cussion ,as any others i If thig be we- 
ventftd,-*! do not talk to your Lordshb 
mu of the liberty of the press, —but if 
we are, nbt idlowed to comment on snch 
thin^ in pul^c or in private, I sa^ the. 
common lotcrcouiif or society is at an 
en^. if Oui:' mduttis are thus shut^ wbat 
restifaWt, rcmcJnS to nreterve in its purity 
€hi Cnurch Cttabustied by our fathers t 
Vrho shall s^ to what leuf^ths a disre- 
cat^ df its ilscipline may be carried ? 
llie Bullish clergy in this settlement, 
to their praise be It spoken, have uni- 
formly, as far as my knowledge extends, 
cundu(^d dicmselves in a most exem- 
plary manner. But without this guard 
over their actions, the opinion of their 
fellow citizens, who can say that they 
would have laboured so successfully; 
and if no man's conduct is to be com • 
mention— if no check of public opinion 
remain, all liope of public unproveuient, 

I say, is at an end : hay. whatever de- 

C of purity we may have inherited 
our ancestors, whatever portion of 
Tlt^ie we may ourselves possess, must 
speedily melt away and be totally de- 
stroyed. 

The Court then adjourned till the next 

day. 

This day the counsel for the defend- 
ants proceeded, as had previously been 
agreed oa, to the comparison of the re*- 
cordi Mr. Mactier, the derk of the 
papers, reading the articles in the Jour- 
nM, whHe the Advocate-General and Mr. 
tVirtefi exaihiacd the plaint filed by the 
pfosecotor, marking and commenting 
M the numerous discrenandes as they 
went on, in a manner which excited a 
of mirth. 

SU; Ahtbout BuLtten thought the 
cAiect^ns which had been mode to the 
way iu Yrhich the pWnt was drawn up 
apa put on the record, sufficient to war- 
rant W in granting, leave to move for 
a new trial or a mo^ou m arrest of jddg- 
ment. 

The Aavdcati-ObhiiuIm— W e ask 
your judgmetfi, my Ii<nkI| «n thew vari- 
aaces. 


Sir„^9T^Mnr Bwm^I 
th^ 


a^niid^ 

Mir. Turton.— near t^ bnl^ 
give t^n^ ^ qpf^rtKmity of 
thjsif pica* 

11 »e ^V0<}ATB-GgKBlUh«-7f >s 6 ni 
your ]^>rdship, jl your Lord^p do am 
nonauit on the , variance*, andJhouU 
give a''tlem 6 ion,f||Mntt us, I ShaQ'n^yer 
movefor a new,tnal, but appM. ' , . 

Sir Anthony Buu 4 UI then proce^ 
to pronounce bis opinion.— It ap^nto 
me (said bis lordship} that the planfiff 
has in substance made out His cssc^ 
Some of the objections to ^buht' 
might have been pleaded as mundTor 
a new trial, or in arrest of Jpi^menf. In 
the preseut circumstances^ 1 shaA not 
go very minutely into tHenu but am M- 
tisfied several of ^em win ,be rpand 
to lie groundless. IhC first' objecHon is 
with regard to ihe inducement that the 

K laintiff is not a clerk iu holy orijers. 
f r. Alt would not consider this term re- 
ferable to every church, and appfofs 
there is uu such tiring ps ,hply 
among the Presbyterian clergy. Ifi so 
far it may not conr^ctly ^ply ; hut h 
was Intended to mean, I Amk^no more 
than ordination; and that Dr, Bryce 
was regularly ordained to perform the 
holy functions as a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. Another aucstion 
was as to the plaintiff bejiu^b the CMI 
service of the Cumpaiy. The expres- 
sion, it appears, by Mr. LnshiugtoDS 
evidence, is not, strictly speaking, ap- 
plied iu this manner ; but though it is 
therefore not a very proper one, still it 
is not substantially incorrect. There arc 
parts of the inducement not [woved, 
which 1 would not decide otherwise ex- 
cept the Bench were full, unless as af- 
fording ground for a new trial. I shall 
reserve the whole objections, therefore, 
with regartl to the inoeudos, and paM ty 
file merits of the case. It appeam 
in a series of publications by the 
of the Calcutta Journal, pneaf tbed*'* 
fondants, the plamtiiTs character was 
attacked, as guilty of conduct 
patible with his sacred profession, if 
they had confined tbeinsef ve* to fur 
eussinn, no doubt 1 must hav^ fimpd s 
vei^ot for the defandant. Bgt 
ascribed to theplaintiff impwiW^'W^ 
iu Bceepfiog it, wirich 
aad thty also asseiW fimtliei fl^ ih^ 
hapmper awtives, h^ a 
fiompatiMe with hia idcricaLtbfW J?" 

this oha^ has geue 

no doubt to the gveaMfil^ty M 
ptainiiir. Whweaa fempa wB 
II appeara that such m 
siBite aavotefMibh 



tkWI. 
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the sevemtlftttttirs, Thft1ntietiddn!^;ihi- 
in^the vm'es on 

he adinittcid wai not iMlrictlV' cbireot, 
aud the last line did not ^hAy* 'btit still 
" !ifnt<7C^Ha{n1y 


takinji Mid whola toiretheif 
referred to improper arts 'b^ng' nr 
'llie could nut be dotisidered 

furrBscusshm; and ft was undoubtedlf 
calculated to lower bis character as a 
clergyman. His ih^ordship proceeded to 
comment oh a letter he^d ** Baruy 

W»i‘ ' 

rcml 


with the Editor, it 
It was perfectly undferstodd ’thb 
boldm should upt ibterfftrti jdii the 

niaipi|Mmeid of paptrr %ri«Jb|« 
no malice 0 / IN will epu imputed to 
thci^; however, as they redpdve piollt; - 
they Become )lahU as proprietor; * 
Upon whole of the evulimce taken 

i£vSfAS?J: 

£«iArJ!S3,rjs 

cotidne his observatfbus then firoto the 
22d of February to the 12th of \farch^ 

It had HfeeU ^onteudi^ that the letter on' 

SecylRe Etnohimehti** did pot accuse 
l)r. Mrjct of h$yilir' acted' othorwise 
than hrop^rtr id, ffCWnr a p^ti pu- 
nlsht'l foe wibiilt V had done vtkmei 
l>ut it was no doUbC intended to In^d 
Dr. Brj’co up to the public as havinif got 
a clcr^ nian expUed for what he was 
•loing hiniself. The essence of the 
charge Is that he had heed severe uiwn 
others for What h.e was himself doing, 

Oo these grounds, therefore, I think a 
verdict should be given generaUy fOr 
the plaintiff ; and if he stood liefore me 
mcridy in the character of a clergyman 
of the Church of Scotland, he would 
be eutitied to very heavy damages. But 
ti»e.re are circumstances which change 
this character. He was believed to be 
the author of the Letters of the ’* Frieurl 
of Baiikes,'* not merely because it was 
reputdd in the newspapers; lait be- 
lieved ftopi his having formerly himself 
edited a nhwspap^, called titc ••Asiatic 
Mirror.'” 'The report arose from the time 
the letters. began to be published, and 
W they never ifiere duawmed, it ga- 
thered strengri) as they proceeded. I 
do dot say a man ls hound to contradict 
suj^ise ritat ts elrcttlated about 
hidj, kltKuu^'callM upbu to do soi 


^ . , hml tt- 

bclled him in attrilHitiiig Co hiilbthB 
i niproper motives chargeu. If ad itneeu 
the case of anotlur clergyman, I again 
say, I would have given much Mrffet 
damages ; hut considering all the cir- 
cumstiwces 1 think 1 shiJl be rigid In 
awarding the opipunt of sicca rupee* 
2(H)0, or 400 rujiees for each of the 
counts. 

A'ots (f the VAUar of the CMrMta/immcl^ 

\Vc here Subjoin fiouic ppprouriete re- 
roarlvs on tha Trial f^ul toe Iwlif 
Gazettet iju (hie generality of which we 
heartily concur; a, ml it ought to V 
kiiuwju tba^ the picture gUen of the 
ScoU'h Church by some of tne witnesses 
for tlie prosecution has, we are assured, 
shocked and astonished the Presbyterhui 
Memlier* of the community, from tiw 
northcrupart.of tb® kingdom, some of 
whom deem'd pubMc dccltrratiou neces- 
sary to vindicate the .charaotor ,Mifir 
MaMoual Clunrclu 

•* It il lInpaifiU* Ibi- a* to dlttnii* til* triU 
altoRetbrr without a («w obnHktioM. haviag 
rpferrace to points apnn whioii wo 
notions may hiDRo. which wirflld he df mgAtOfp, 
to the Prosbyteiinn Clinrolr. It the . 0( 
the procerdinffs, on expressKW wm used rvlf- 
tiro to A greiit body of I'lOshyUrilMf , Is^ 
ecotMMtstkal, whiph .w«> not coofistcat 
nrbsnily, nor in our huiaWo opioiun 
coram: they w^rs cidledahe “ IKi/d Ptetjhy- 


Bdt Whkh'thd* Ptot IS'provfed df a Widdy- jy* i,uit iopfew IM Wert Vp. 

BpreMtmf¥pfthfs k(hd, dieihguiim^ ^ 

n kflbrda wBie ««*<» to those jpp|i*a hyUie Cohniel f.it ‘the IteverriaS 
,in n,’ and to Ibe Editor of Piniouirto n olsss ofMea,, whb, by tbos* wto 
^^^'ptper, >ugninst whoto'BWy were tlie a, tire Justly ,h<fd ta she hiab^sr w* 
jnretifed; li^hwne'thatr'Mr. ButftingJ ,pec^ hot obiy fat their larict ridd ormeiral 
^ 'wboila - those attacks kero ooaduct and evangeUcal views of religlmi, 'bet 
5Jj», 1l itot the defendahf'iu thlt ac-t tbe^r iti^Bch'aaidrtOid to'tb«' |«todlwi|liae 
><NMieMoAMa« he isirith) hB orabeJeinUcb of flooMim* WjMit;yNwj»awit 
IthdItI giherperwiu riw>* by the word wad we hardly know ; but «• de 
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kmw tbal pilitt 

^ i tMMMiBf tbitt •fi|plMrittairi>iiden>9itfry>-0M, 

, Mdirp, thertrUwvTeftH kateYbigibttfk'ttiei 
Mraeh MtoecMiiDft/fWMlbspafbUtj^byCoan' 

Ml fwr, A Ciu^m»a» i JH • il> Tbry trbt / tb«/t th» 
, Cbnrvh of 8 «i>(lMd,liidifWctf inMitto great 
tbo iiMdorglei.T 
,. .wl^t,jlperbM)Kth*j^ngl 4 stvob<etr#t wo« 1 d term 
High Charcb and Low Church. Wkfn thU 
- 1 .Aflbrbmat -VA* flwt g>v«n to the 
^ ^cy^g^I|(^L|)a)r,^y.or the preahyUr^afi Church, 
) , m ,if ;?bf;|^9w I ibnt w* A«tainly n«VAT beard 
I,(«p«fyw bMt» «h 4 wo troat piat^good 

I . «T' f 8*^^ comgany. 

>1 j ^ made Kitown.in ^oarae 

, *r|f)i o( flblch wyi w ere formerly ignorant. 

. * ‘£ngl«nd may 

* mde. 'tf^e moy be a sleeping |iiArtner in a 
^ '(iddsi/ dfhiif these. In short, if his necessities 
'"‘tmsb’hlih^ ne may lum his hand to any thing, 

‘ "i^iaia'it'be pot ^rlminat. Mo less remark- 
' 'mie alsH is tbe'fhct, that i^Tcottisk Clergymen 
'"' in trhde. We never knew of' an 

’ ' fnyah^b dfthis kind onrselves, though we have 
’known Scottish Clergymen who held secular 
* employments ; but certainly, we have not as 
yet seen a Clergyman in what we bona fide un< 
derstand trade; nor can we join in tho opinion 
df soeb Presbyterians as aver (if there be many 
such) that the making of shoes, stnalLclothes, 
and so forth, would not in the least he deroga* 


sent insWMC^iill* SwAtt adisltl the cx< 
the 

^cofbik1llftitf ntd Inede eo « pibUi^tmA 
«Ad basre tiMliiiig to 
dd Avlth*>|>niMff» dbanlcte# tat any .way 
whbtetier r ' h«' adihits alsb^ that no kalitc 
or eoulit be td tho par< 

'l 4 d»< ln' ijfueilMn, and ihat 'ootwideriug 
tbe i^utid otV'-wMch thO'Cnminente 
Were madh;’ there was mnm ettiue for 
those who pubtished tbetn, dor could 
they he held to he n libetk^u^ hs if 
they were directed afainst any stW 
cleKf^yman. And yet, after all this, he 
awards 2000 rupees damage, and costs, 
a^inst those who merely coimneiitcii 
oil the incompatibility of such duties as 
the editor of a vioieni; acurrifous, and 
party Magaziue-~thc cl^rkof a Station- 
ary Committee— atid a' Presbyterian 
ininistci’— the hicoiigniity of which 
even sotnc amongfhis’owtt friends ad- 
mit ; while, from the same bench, only 
half tiiia sum is awarded agaihst a srt 
of' calumniators whose' attacks kvcrc 
made on private charbeler,' hnd whose 
slanders were proved th ho as* false as 
they were nmiicious' and 'abtiniinablc ! 
Thisi.s the cvortThmitk'dJustii'eof 'India! 
Ilvis the natural cvinsCqui^ticc of Kng- 


ttwy to a tliftgymani tlvrry man of eminr, on 
■Kunend questiuna, has a right to hoiH nnit 
! maintain his own opinions. > In this natter, 
we mtintainit aa a general ruin, that aoch oc> 
f npations as thoaa alluded to, wmld liot only 
bo derogatory to a Clergyman,' but Would not 
boandnred in Ihoir pastor by a Presbylerian 
congregation, laduvd, as a genernl rule, u « 
will also maintain, tliat the Scottish Clergy 
bold no secular employiaeats, and that they 
cannot, according to the strict discipline and 
Constitutioual usagys of the Church, holil 
^ mqm. There qr« »f s erU|cless instam c's )wl'ere 
' nasbyterian.cirrg^wn dq hu{d secular eni< 
' cp^pHied 

” ‘to Vne '^e^erol, bqdy^ are wf, oud they arc 
•‘‘‘tijaiiiy we cdncciv'e tolerated,' pot apiH'tiuiied.” 

JiATote of tht hdHor tfthe Oriental Herald. 
^'We’be^ to follow the example of the 
' EdJtbrs jSf the C'alcuUa Journal and 
' Jhdiu' Gbket^, in offering a few brief 
'y^eiharkk ou the iprecediug^ trial. It will 
bt ri^ihem'byi'cA,. iKdt when the Judiau 
I Johii‘ Biill (;bnta1hv^ ^ series of tmpm oked 
‘ character, which were 

' 'ndknbW|^aged liy' the Judfre , uii the 
; j^tiCh 'io' ne so afrticlo'uf apd oto/iciom 
' that 'Ad not ^ven.ihjnfi^i^' theni pilhouS 
, ^wariJed .were 

‘|W0 ntbees •' this beuie coh$m«^4 suf* 


nWees •' this b^ig cohsjd^fe^ 
ftfWpt jb niark his sense of indisuetiuo, 

wfUd;^ rof guilty weer^ pre- 


lifthmen being deprived in that country 
of Trial by Jury, the issue of all civil 
actions being left to the tfiscrethn of 
tlieJudgel*' ■ 

We may add to this brief t'omiincnt, 
the following remarkable contrast;— 
that while the Indian (lovcrniiieiit 
and Court abroad were exerting; 
themselves to prove the duties of Dr. 
Bryce in Ins clerical, editorial, and sta- 
tionary capacity to be perfectly eom|)a- 
tible with each other, the East India 
J3irecton» at home were of so contrary 
an opinion, that tliev are said to have 
sent out orders for liiS reiiioVal from 
office, though they refuse t(^ reihU the 
punishment inflicted on the inditidual 
wlio advocatcil lArir'iiiterlpStrf riii well as 
that of the public, in firs>l 'M^titfg out 
this incongruity to their Ubnee ! 

These we believe to be liiir and 
ful specimens of the wisilpm and equiiy 
of t,l)«8c to who^e han^ pre ip,tfpsted 
the goveriimimt pf tbd ^^st l j 

• On this ocdAslW it 'Van(iot 4iA‘lrrrt!^fant*® 
iatnriacia la a nolp tbu fbHau^g CMstgeiic Ian- 
guMfi Qf lha grtat Lard vCnmdoiu.im 

A Tim Atcrvtibft of a Ik iiib laW of Ty- 
rants ;>ltia always unkiMrawi; It ls<-iMftrrBt la 
dltTprc/ftmeui M. lp.caaa»i, «i|dd*HUdt "P®" 

yioav ^ikadpuriso^fi wftteb 
jbjUabJo/* .. . ow 11 . o . / .'liiTTinrrt 
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, i.M.< liOAII AlW^liMV'iii ?(•). 

Ortibe^^«f of Thurta^ynihc 24th 
intmt, » SideadUlJBiilertwiiment was 
eivtstt in the Bauqu«iiti»g R«»», h S»r 
Thomaf Muttro, to |b«.Rn?ht Ha«*our- 
Able Lpwl Auiherat^appoiuted Governor 
Qeueral of liwha. AStw ^he eloth was 
MWoved^Sir Thomas Muuro proposed 
“ The health of Lord Amherst , aud suc- 
cess to hU Lordship’s admloistration.’* 
Thelowd applause with which tlie toast 
ua» druuk having suhsided, Lord Am- 
herst rose, and with singular grace of 
sentiment and manner, addressed the 
company in terms of which the follow- 
ing affords a very imperfect sketch- 

“ 1 bog to return my thanks to Sir 
Thomas Mpnro and to the rest of the 
company Cor the flattering compliment 
which has been pahlto me. 

“As an EughshmuMi I have, at a 
distanoo, been no , mattoutivc observer 
of those achievements by wliich our 
Indian: Kmpira -has been acquired and 
eoarolidatod. I possess therefore the 
Aftsnrance thait,* -in the <hitics which 1 
am about tojuudertako, I ^hall have the 
ahl «jif. ttdonlH adaiited to every aiiior- 
geuiy which can arise.. Should the 
< our:»cofo>eutsoH any occaskm rcmler 
the evih of war incvitalde, I know that 
the honour of om arms and Uic iiilerestH 
of tlie Empire will be susUineil by men, 
whgae qames are already enrolled lu 
home of the most hrilUaut pages ol the 
annals of our country. J f uiore happily 
thehles>iugh of peace are prest*rvedto us, 
1 shall find the best ineaiis of imiirov * 
ing them iii the well known zeal, talent- 
experience and integrity of the Com- 
pany's CLsil Service. Fortunately 1 
nave ' ' ' " ' 


have only to strive that luy administra- 
tion may correspond to that of my 
illustrious jircdeccssor. And if I am to 
seek an example for my jiersoiml con- 
duct, I sho^ not have far to look, since 
on my left, there is one v>hom 1 may 
well feel jiroud to imitate. 

*‘l shall only detain )ou further by 
requesting you to accept my most cor- 
dial thanks for the honour vou have 
How done me, and for the distinguished 
tecieptloti l.have met with at Madras. 

Lord Amherst shortly after rose again 
an4 spoke to the, following effect. 

. “ GeuUetttcn, X should not voutitfc to 
inirude upon you a second time, ii, in 
Vieldin;^ td.itty'own fcclingw,! w ere not 
(uUy aaare liww much I imouhl gratify 
yours. 1 peopose the health of yoUf 
Govtnior, Sir Thomas Munro. It 
wvuld be U1 judged ifi We, .who am a 
iM»PWBt.Xou, to dwoll ^ 
wWwUch )ou are already w well ac 


qtifikitod$ biil hapl^I ihott.havw Ma- 
son to consider ntsi%Xf» if any lenrices 
whidb i may > be enabled to perfem 
shfdl-ilMMrofurinethe high esamatioii 
lu whidv that distinguished indtrldiial 
is held in England, tor bh admintstra- 
tioii of the aflhiM of this Prosideney." 

Sir Thomas Miidro 'then rdse wud 
said; ' , ' 1 ' (1 

‘‘ Loffl Amherst has pald'rtie a Very 
high compliment, and it; may bt ex - 
pected that 1 'should arknohlcdgi^ it. 

I am justly sensible of the faydu^hle 
terms ill which his lordsbib b'a| s^keii 
of me iiersonally, and of the’ spryice. 
The admlni.stratioiiofthli Government 
Is comparatively an easy tqsk. AJj we 
have to do is to give effect to the course 
of proceeding marked out for qur gpid- 
aiice by the Supreme Gofvetnmcut»;«nd 
by the authorities in England. Uut it 
has during a long period been tlieigoml 
fortune of India, to be placed under 
the rule of an iUtutrions line of Go- 
vernors General, who by their eminent 
t^ents and virtues have adorned their 
exalU‘d station. Under such auspices 
has ourEiiqiirc acquired it* present ex- 
tent aiwi c*tahility» 1 am satisfied that 
this line of iUuslriuns men will be pro- 
longed in the person of Lord Amherst, 
ami that hw LonMiip’s adminislrrtiou, 
like tliose «if his pretieiYSsors, will at 
once promote the welfare of India and 
redound to the honour of oiir country." 

The Honorable the Governor then 
gave the heidtlis of Sir Edmond Stanley 
and the other Judges of the Supreme 

After whieii Sir Eiimond Stanley rose, 
ami fiegged leave in his own name, and 
tiiat of the other Judges of the Supreme 
Court, to return their suieerc tbpuki 
for the |M>litc notice and mark of ujten- 
tlon which h.'wl been just paid to tbcm, 
by the HoiuMir.'ible the Government, 
and the Gentlemen prc.seut^lho heavy 
duties which he had ilischarged that 
day in Court to a late hour, r^dcred 
him unable to express id* fewiij^ ou 
tlie occasion us fully iis he would/iave 

. . . . 1 . IJ.. ...«a KAnnV 


wished to have done. He.wailmppy 
to observe the general harmony^ wbieh 
prevailed at this Meeliog. oiid among 
all classes in this SeUlc^iffH^*. Ho 
could not omli this oi>portunito ,of dc- 
( hiring that often as it hud (almn to his 
lot in the course of his life to he present 
at public assemblies, and to hear,d»s- 
tiliuisbed characters deliver tbetr seii- 
limcnts, he never was mprfc gratified 
and pleased, than be w as 
the seiitimeuts dellvcrocUiy, iba Nyble 
Lord, the Governor Gcto'W oUnma-- 
tboscMnirrtntaiiitoiiiiprdpriate to the 



fled iina handeonie 


made a deep inuveMfiop diilin mindfl 
miodi^of an 'w6q 


uij^.l&at'he fo^e- 

ippy ml 


toojktlieU 

boded/tli^ }>4BPy 
copvi^Vicuc^. not ^niy tb lHdik, but to 
the Empire at l|^r^ frok bis tiordsWs 
aaip^]istiiratfoiv He cohipratulatcd tnis 
tfeinent,'upoh tbc'eventofhis Lord- 
0*9 ha]^n|;,done them the honour to 
visjyt fp the course of his voyalite^ as 
it pnvrded tl^entn better opport^nltv of 


coul 

dista^ acwaintance Mrith them, 
jlj|t!ha^8 Ci'ay^ ift returning thanlcs « 

(jjNttiment^, tirhirh the Cliief 
uliw'kb well expressed, leave me 
Utile xh'Ore to do ^an to utter with my 
own voice the thanks which he has 
given in my name, let upon this oc- 
casion of celebrating the first coming 
amongst us of the Noble Person, whose 
ifovemmeot of India may be said to 
commence from that time, I must not 
omit to ofTer individually, what we 
have already offered collectively, the 
most sincere and Oordidl wishes for his 
success and prosperity In that Govern- 
ment, 1 cannot wish him better than 
that he may reaUze as much of what 
is possible to be doue for India, as bis 
prMecessor did; or as he has done, 
whose acts We have a nearer opportu- 
niW of observing— I mean our own ex- 
cefrent Governor. Let me repeat more 
distinctly, ray thanks for the honour 
youheve done myself aud the other 
JudireS of the Supreme Court in drink* 
infejidf htfaMis.’* ' 

Sw WWin^aAfh, Franklin concurred 
wttWihfe'oiJhW’ 'Judges In the sentiments 
they had so ably expressed, and begged 
leUvb'to ft*tdm thanks for the honour 
cotffbItWl ui^a hitii. 

Th# hfcarih of Lady ^mherst was 
thfeh givdiv, rifter which the Company 
pfoedbded td*the Umecr Bagh to attend 
ner LkdyMiii|)'s Drawing RK>nt — at 
which there wa% a lafge and brilliant 

asSetttWaV- ' ^ 

M nourahle George Stratton, 
rtaitied * Lord' Amherst ' at 
dirttter bn Friday last. 

^^e'Tf^utcjh given by Ilii Highntfis 


. _ ^Ji SVcdlleVdtfy eVCmlig tb 

Lbtd him Lady Amhwst, bresehted a 
britlif# hhd atrikitig appewdnee— tbfe , 
road ffoM tihb btitf uiCb of tht ' griluhds , 
to the pidaoe'wasi illuminayed' on eaCl^ 
aide, and the face of mb ' ntHidmg Wka 


studded tulth, btfhpa i a ttrre 
bla|^ of. cofopany’ wai preaait bn »e 
occasfdti^dblibb was anbbiifioed 
after nMb o^doek, townrila thb conelu* 
slon of, Which hik Hiffhneal the NnwaH 
proposed na a tbast—^the health bf Lord 
and Lady A'mh'erM, and thelf safe arrival 
iuBenrti.*^ This toaatwas repeated to 
the com^ny Captain Mac Lejantf, 
and dranR with three times threb.~Hls ^ 
Lordship then rose, and concluded )t 
short, but epefgetic addreal by propds** 
ing “ the hbahh of Hk Highness and 
family." The company afterwafds ad- 
journed to witness a grand exbtbiHou 
of fireworks, with whiA the entertain- 
ment conciuded.— dforfro# Goof. Chit. 

CatcuUa Drawing J?ooiil.*^Thc 
Drawing Room was most brilliantly 
attendod on Monday nfght. Abbut half 
post nine Lord Amherst left her Lady- 
. ship's apartments ; preceded by his 
suite and followed by Lbi^ Amherst, 
led’ by Mr. Uishington. They walked 
up the centre of the ball 'room, bowing 
to the company as they fkss^ ^ kiw 
having arrived at the «Op, whiprt th j 
state chairs afe placed, the presenta- 
tions commenced. The tbmpany ad- 
vanced in small parties of two end thtee 
from the west side of the room, made 
their bbefstmees to the Governor Gene- 
ral and Lady Amhesrst, who were then 
standing, imd then passed on. After 
the ititr^uctions were' over. Lord and ' 
Lady Arahewt, acconvpanled as before, 
went round the circle aud conversed. 
At half past ten, they quitted the room, 
and the company separated.— /odn Bnlf, 

PORTRAIT OF MR. ADAM. 

Our readers will perceive hriow that 
the Committee appointed to wait on 
Mr. Adam completed the object yes*er- 
dny, and that Mr. Adam ban Consented 
to sit for his poitrait. A Sub-Cominittee 
has been appomteri to carry the' pnWKc 
wishes into exeentirtu. Mr. Falm^iS'' 
the Treasurer, aud aiiv sUrjpMs Wb- 
scription is to be devoted! to such chari- 
table institutions as thcSub-ConUnltte^" 
shall direct. The Portrait is tobeftdl 
length, and is to betaken!^ Mr. Cttlto- 
ueney. Wc shall Ibel happy in beiuj^ 
made Che medium of 'Mbscri^ona llfum" 
the MofussH. , ' *< >' 

The Comdiittec, cobslMk^of «he^l- ' 
lotringGetitlevn^n, Mr.'R.O. rergudMht, 
CMnnoh, Mrv Battle; Hogg, Col: 
Paton, Mr. Jiutherittnd,*Mf. WJ Mutf*- 
kentie, Mr. Plowdbu, Hbn.'-O. R:{Lind<* 
say, Mr. Ainsfie, Mri McFarlsb^, Ml. 
Pirtotf,‘Mr. Wm. PriuR^ MC'LaHritilv! 
Mr. Triiwnr, Mr. Palmkr/ »Mk* Aw;'' 
M^.' AlMttSonVM^'8bMte6p(#;MM»9;^ 




Colvin, Mr: Sargent, 

Mr M'^iutgn, and sever^n^ber ga- 

Ueme^, H»|iQiuU^ 0eg^ria WJint- 
ing to wait on Hr, A^i ^ 
hiji to gratify the P«bUc wiihjj by 
sitting for bii Picture m faU baw* ^ 
be placed in sonie con8ptcwu^» PWCf ^ 
cJcnlU, bad an Wtjrviejr 
ve«teiday morning gt bajf wwt glgbt 
J'clock at the bonie of W, 6. ^ley,. 

% Co«u.Ut., o» 


aUe, 

aiownf^w iroAy Chairman, which 
aba^ntety 'incapwllate roe from w-, 

roarh of fav^r aha idktfnctlon which, 

£jiiSiSSte« 

the moat heartWl . plwliuffe, iWl I 
comply with the B^eHni 
which has been *o handsom^ cony^* 
ed to me by you/' 

The agitation atlpded to 
understand, very pouipicuoi^i ^hd nmy 
be readily conceived, 


house were introd^ - r- . 

who stooil surrounded by some of bii 

«1 him P^h^bject ot theiip vUit. M'owiPg aiT.»ieD.eatt .JUrwmi* »«<>> 

Wt regret ioBnitely that we have pUce :— 
been unable to obtain even a sketch of 
this address, since we understand that 
in feeliag, appropriate eapression, and 
happy manner of delivery it was never 

***WeshaU liowever if more successful 


7W» mff, 


publish it hereafter, though we cannot 
but regret its absence now j since the 
public will naturally he ansious to know 
wbat passes on this very interesting 
subiect. After Mr. Fergusson had 
tinished his address, 

Mr. Adam, evidently overpoweied 
hy the sensations produced in his mind 
by the Battering manner in which the 
Resolutions had been passed at the 
Town Hall, and overcome by the pathe- 
tic and afTectUmate address of the 
learned Chairman of the ComniitUe, 
replied : , 

*' 1 shall endeavour, in the best 
manner my feelings will adroit, to ex- 

r iss the deep and grateful sense which 
do, and must ever, entertain of the 
high honour conferred upon nie by my 
countrymen, the liiitisb inbabiuots of 
Calcutta ; au honor which however great 
and gratifying in itself, is much enhanc- 


iun 4 MLlljriMA iM lh****! 

cd in my esdipatiou by its being con- 
veyed to me by a body of Gentlemen, 
for whom I have ever felt the highest 
respect and esteem ( and with many of 
wl^ 1 have passed a lo^ term of 
years, in the most cordial intercourse 
of intimacy and uokiternipted friend- 
ship; and even tlie gratrful feelings 
wMch tbcae ciresunstouces are so well 
calculated to produce, are aggravated 
by the manner in which my Wiud friend, 
yoiirkamed Umirmaivbes announced 
to me the Batlering mtentione of tM 
comnuiusty o|Cr Calcutta* Indeed these 
united fowevfuiificitomeutf, while they 
coaswy the piwu^si and deeptet 
tions of delight, that my merito ahouW 
be. .defined .wof^ of »Mcb eo bopov, 
cr^toat (ha same tim^ an, lUMXgtim! 


At a Meeting of the Coinmlttc*. 
ed at the Geuersl Meeting, held atjtha 
Town Hall on Saturday, for the piiij^a. 
of coniideriug the bat means of paytn^ 
some suitable mark of public res^l 
aud attachment to the Hon. John 
Adam, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the Office of Govenmr General, 
Jtwas Resolved, -That aSub-Com- 
mittee, to consist of the undernamed 
centlemen, be noiniuated to carry into 
effect the Resolaiious of the General 
Meeting of the British Inhabitonts of 
Calcutta, held at the Town Hall oil 

Saturday the 9th instant. 

Mr. Larkins, Chairman ; Mr. 

Mr, Palmer, Mr. IL S, Sbakespoar, Mr. 
Atkinson,— Mr. Palmer, 'l\$ajmf€r. 

The Sub-Committee having met, It 
was Resolved.— That it be the duty of 
this Sub.C oramittee to circulate tluough 
the Treasurer a Ixiok among such gen- 
tlemen as may be desirous of subscrib- 
ing to the full length portnui ot .wn 
Honorable John Adam, aud hj 
thc.iieccBsary arrangements PW yj* 

Chiupery, the artist, lorithaewcuiWff., 

"* B«ow'^furth.r,-'niat in ijw «»Wt 

of the amouut »ubwnM wr, nH*a«* 

iiig that required tq inwt ^7 

of the portrait, it shall be left to 
Siib-Coimnittee to app y the surplqa 
funds to such charitable purpose, as 

they may deem espc'lieuL , 

(Sigued) J. P- Larkins, CAoirUKW* 

Uonourablt Jd0m^Tfa Hop. 

John Adam, we arc Qoucemed to W. 
u about to 

fur the recovery of ,b»* htwlto. 
uuderstandihathp wiW embprUfbou^l 
the end of (he month, uqbpMdtwM. 
C, Ship Invatlgaior, VaiTto P' 
Mwnne Survivor Ccnertlf foi that 
plfttotWcliA . 



SSi^ ^leetioni JnutnaU: 


* New SaHy Portxmd a Bridge^^^Bokiaif, 
Juiyi, 1823^\Ve«bdenM«i& fcbM tiM* 
Got’crnmcnt, t4tat>pcKniUAff^tfrii»' 
tion which ever inlirlM Ualf<lj;hni fbr the' 
comfort of thC' niotivc inhaftiitftoti, has 
Moctien^d the optofn|^, at a consider* 
kkpen»^/'of a now Salty -Mrt and 
a^brlh|e>ochaM<<th|e tUtob,’ to mciiitate 
thO: oCmihuiilchtioti with the -Orells dir 
tbO Elphmhdc't It bein^ iHiderstood that ' 
tlio tite 'fa^riaoa* ' rc|;tttMioai abotrt the 
dVUnrh * ddikb^ proMhit {riersona 
fWbh paiMi»C‘*whh water after nino 
d'blaoK^hi'me mhrning, bear hard ow 
tlie'itnbef •^eri oP aatiret wilbiu the 
toWD^ |paMmla^ 4ttriQg Che hot wca> 

, confCtiiMiice 

tff Ihhlate^alannlnf end dostraetfve fire 
which broke ‘Owe 'itndi% the cotton 
the ir^eetiy our readers will 
iMWh With plehMire thit a Cumniittce, 
CMnpbsed oiT public officers of Govern- 
ment and gentlemen belonging to the 
leading mercantile houses at the Pre- 
sidency, has been appointed, to con- 
sider the best means r»f obviating a 
similar danger to the town from plac* 
inj^ cotton on thii green, and to report' 
on the possibility of removing the cot- 
ton tb some safer place, without occa- 
sioning an unnecessary loss to iiidivi- 
duals. 

■ The plan suggested by the Com mi t- 
tee, which we are happy Wi understand 
has met with the concurrence of Go- 
vernment, is to aippropriate a part of the 
esplanade near the Apollo Pier, now 
odenpied by timber, for the reception of 
cottdii ; to widen the Pier so as to ad- 
mit of the erection of conveniences for 
landing thd cotton on it, and the atones 
Hied 1 ir the work* to ' betaken from the 
heaoh> adjoining' the Pier, in order to 
makela smoblh ‘chatitiel for Ixiats to 
taka thh|r^mid>kt'lurw water. ■ 
•‘The'great dangCr from hrc, wlirtilBer 
from mreident or design, to the whole 
property within the Fort, cannot fail to 
cause this arrangement to be viewed 
with the greatest satisfaction by all 
classes of the society. 

AlUiough hut a secondary considera- 
tion, there is also some rm>m for con- 
gratulation on the score of appearance. 
The huge piles of cotton which have 
hitherto covered the green, are no doubt 
indicative of the commercial import* 
ance of Bombay, but can scarcely be 
considered as ornamental appendages 
to the great Square of the Fort— a 
apace of ground which we hope on some 
future day to see surrounded with 
buildings worthy of the good taste and 


titaW AKifici&toiMiVe area wiB hb always 
availaUefopithe exerdsa of. the troopi 
iD’garrisaoi tha purpose for which it wu 
originally intended.— Bomhtjii Caurier, 

- Thp large moslrof mkteriab hroi^t 
frotalk India by' the last arrivals, [render 
irimpossibkti>>^ve more thaa a small 
portioaof Shetn in ourpreaent Number 
but, that nothing of importance may W 
ofuitesd, we sub^in the following sum* 
mdry of the hF^a of fnteHigeoceeoai 
tained hi the. Bengal papersj as far as 
they have reached ns »«— ' ' i » 

A curious trial, took plane ia theSu* 
prtme Court of Calcutta on the l»t of 
July^ on which some of tbw natives of 
India (the mild and jpeaceableUhidooi, 
as they are generally called,) were ia- 
dicteil for a riot aud robbery in one of the 
temples of their own^ eehipnii«> They 
were found guilty of an assault, and 
fined 20(1 rupees. As the details of the 
trial contain some curious illustrations 
of Hindoo manners, we shall, if possible, 
find room for it on a future oceaaion.’ 

The native ukhbarS * are full of de- 
tails respecting the moveimesita of Run- 
jeet Singh ; hut contain uotbmg of suf- 
ficient importance to be re*puhlished 
here, as they are confined chiefly to 
]ioints of local interest. 

A lung and able article on the Inter- 
nal Navigation of Iialia, is conteined in 
the Calcutta Journal, of tbe flthof July. 
U is accumpatiied with a map, showing 
the lines of proposed canals for improv- 
ing the navigation between the Gauges 
and the Hooghley, and copious iefurtna- 
tion on all that can eluijdate this subject. 

A meeting was held at Madras, early 
iu July, to consider of the best means 
of co-operating with the Society forpro- 
BM)ting Cluristymi Knowledge, wlm, at 
their sittings in London, voted a menu- 
inent to the hate Bialmp of . Calcutta. 
An animated, address was deUvered ca 
this occasion by Ihe .Hopoueablu 
Charles Grey } iu which Dr. Middleton 
was compared to Bishop Berkley. A 
correspondent, in a subsequent paper, 
allows, however, that the companson 
was unsupported by facts ; and that, 
though the late Bishop of Calcutta bad 
undoubted merits, they were of a differ- 
ent order and description from those of 
Berkley. 

A meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta took place on the 9th of July ; 
the Hun. J. H. Harrington, Esq. in thp 
chair. Some interesting facts were eli- 

f Newspaper!, or Court Circulars, writtea 
by some Srcrelary at the Native Courts, and cir- 
culated by him to prnoai who are diipesm I** 
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cited }n the course of -thesittingv '^hMh 
muoot be advantBMuiMlyiabrkig^^but 
which «e shall CMeavourvhttRalteryto 
give in detail* u > . . ^ , 

The public distfibntien of prizes in 
the CoUeM of Fori WtUiamlook place 
about the' middle of duly'^ when Mr: 
Adam,' then actinic Gov««nelr> GenimU 
presented* to the sueoeMful aftdeuls the. 
m^dfds due to their meHtac ^unoun 
tlNsc, we obsene the ii)uii€» of. Mr. L 
Thomason, Mr^Paton^, Mr. Morrts, Mr. 
Hawkins, llr. Raveashaw, Mr.Prinsep, 
Mr. Udny, Mr. Ricketu, Hon. R. 'k\ 
Moore, Mr. Benson, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. 
Deedes, Mr* Jackson, Mr. Pnxtoti, Mr. 
Davidson, Mr* Lewis, and Mr.C. Thorn** 
SOD. After the prises were awarded, an 
address was! dehverad by the Governor 
Geaerai, eapresshtf' the anzious desire 
of tiie GevenMmeuit'to eocOurei^e (tn a 
pfwpn' a$nijitelMous mdaner] thedisse* 
miaation of scientifte and Uterary know* 
ledge among the natives of India !•>* 
Vreiht Jutiaiu. 

Ill the t‘al(nitta Journal of the 2‘2d of 
July, appeared d Letter from the Hyde- 
rabad Kesidesvey, showing the deplora- 
ble state into wltich the country of the 
Nizam was plunged at the period of Mr. 
Metcalfe, the present Kcsidetit, Caking 
charge of its management, and the great 
and nianifest improvements he had in- 
troduced ■ there, ' it Strongly recom- 
mends also the sul>st}tutioh of an fndo- 
Brittsh [lolice instead of tlie present 
native Zunicendars. 

Long and interesting details are^ven 
in the Bengal papers, from New^uth 
Wales { but they are of a nature that 
a 111 scarcwly admit of abbreviation, and 
cannot, for want of room, be given at 
length. 

The Arst half-yearly exaiwinatian of 
the junior civil servants^ studying at the 
ToUege of Flirt St.' George, took phwe 
at Madras on the 4th of July, when tha 
Obveenor, SlrThouiasMunro, deltverttt 
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(m ad(iMM,>tb .tjihidh' great praise was 
bidtatedd teliAB.^KliiutP'AiMl Mr. Freere; 
foe their aaertipimatodproficiaiicy iu the 
'Tamnland :Teka>gDts iangNages* 

' Oti.>thu.‘2tthr.oh Jid{y,',an action, of 
erhtt. cun. was.idcd ;in %> liiiprMne 
Court of .Cakuita^ JitovvhiBlS'iileiwy 

Swetimhain wanthe pUinli«;jin4:Bobti 

Adair Macttughteu the defiiodnhti; tlsh 
focmetp a civil servMtiof |bt ilt)aS(|iJldia> 
Company, amltbe latter .A iLifutoilMit 
in the Bengal arqiy, aud Dpp«(^ Jiidfa* 
Advocate General, at' Cawnpora*! Xhti 
fact of adultery wiOk the plaiutlft^.teifh 
was clearly ettMiUahed, end no def^noar 
attempiid. A speech Wesiaiaila in.ndTi 
tigation of damages, which had bftgu 
laid, as 100,000 tupsast and, thedafit«» 
Sir Anthony BuUeri, gave, «. vetNiieAifqjt 
the plaintift— 12,000 rupees*.’ n ji « 
It wts our iuumtjon.to liave iiiwludiiMh 
all the articles, of which the pveecdlagi 
paragraphs oOVr a niereu4itUiieiUily,ui. 
the seicctiuus of our preseut Number b 
but we have already exceeded the limits, 
prescribed, and have been therefore 
competed to postpone them at least* 
For Uie same reason, the Circular of 
Lord B^tliorst to the. We^t India Colo- 
nies, and a Report of a Fublic Meeting 
at Ca(ic Bruton, conipittiiiiiig of l^rd 
liaihur*t*s simttiog them out, by a 
.stroke of his pen, from their undoubted 
right to all the privileges of British law, 
liavr been nccessardy omitted. 

We hope, in iutare, by peculiar at- 
tention to thU tjfpartweut of our Ja- 
bouvi, to conipryu the suhstaiiee of all 
that trauspires, into such a space as to 
bring it witliiii our limits, without 
excluding aii> thing material. In the 
present inAtaucc, however, having de- 
voted more thau will perhaps. b«! again. 
Inquired, to uue particular, .subieeii.irit 
have less rouiu left for ,uthera« < BapeT) 
rience oiid nractive will; no ibmbti gniw 
dually quau/y us to become, more fqnd 
mure S'jccesaful in all our arraugeinenta. 
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«A$T. l«RIBIh-<«HIWAff«-AVn MJBW 
MO^AMU. . 

In^st recent Accounts 
flhoth iWii^ CMnfll’m unfavourable 
statem^Hl* ^revloiusly trausiuitted, of 
ihfe failui« of the indifo cro|)i in that 
hfoiliice^ arid it 14 etMcted, that not 
We Ihlin one third or the usual pro- 
dude ttiltlxf obtained: The blifbt ap- 
^1* ori^n in the sul- 
ttj ireSthhr and great drought, by 
svnlch fte plantations were visited dur- 
ing the eai^ part of the season, and 
tthe destruction was completed by the 
dtroge'tyr fain, and dfeadfiil storms, 
tfhibU were eiperlenced during the 
tdonths or May and June. Throughout 
l^e weather had been extremely 
hnfiavuUrable to the maturing of this 
valuable commodity, and the loss sus- 
tained by many of the planters has been 
Very considerable. In the Moorsheda- 
bad, Kishuagur, and Jessorc districts. 
It is ceitain that verv serious Injury has 
been done, and much more was appre- 
hended from the rising of the river. In 
the Puruenh and Dinagepore districts, 
the incessant rains during the whole of 
June had nearly destroyed every hope of 
the planters in those (juarters. Up to 
the middle of July the rivers nad 
iwolleii to an extraordinary height, and 
in many places had overflown their 
banks and covered the fields with water. 
The situation of the Planters was ren • 
dered still mure distressing in consc- 
ience of the exorbitant prices they had 
been compelled to pay fur indigo seed 
at the conimeiicement of the season, 
owhigto Its having become n monopoly 
Iti'the hands of a rcw persons, who had 
(Obtained for it as high a price as from 
18 to' *25 runees per raaund. It was 
thought, how^ever, that in Upper India 
a ftiir harvest would be obtained, the 
plaiitatiuris in that part of the country 
not having been exposed to the torrents 
by which the low lands had been inun- 
dated. 

Accounts had reached Calcutta from 
CaWiipore to the end of June, which 
stated that the heat there had been 
very oppfessive, and that the Kuropean 
tro^ occupying that station bad suf- 
in coirte<iuence very much from 
sickness. The Lancers were losing lotne 
of their hest’mett daily, from the heat of 
the weather, and as many aS six' men 
had been ready fbr interment at one 
time, re gimtat hod also lost 


aome of ita straageit men, who wei^ 
carriodoff in alow hours, byspasaodk; 
attacks or fatal • crampa, fiaariy 98Q 
men of this regiment were io tke hoe* 
nital, «nd the nuns were aaxiouily 
iook^ fur, to arrest the progrets ef 
(hseaae. 

At Putlyghur, to the «nd of June, the 
beat had been greater than tvaa ever 
remembered ; and such of the natives 
as had been compelled to travel during 
Che day time nad suffered severely, 
many having fallen dead ontheroaA. 
Hie letters from Meerut state, that at 
Delhi and its neighbourhood great num- 
bers of the natives were dying through 
the oppressive heat of the weather, aM 
the stnall-pox was making dreadtol ra* 
vages aknong the children. In the city 
of Lucknow, the latter malady had at- 
tacked the adult population, both na- 
tive and Kiiropeati, and tUany of both 
classes bad fallen victims to Its virulence. 

Calcutta had been visttod with dread- 
ful pales, at the latter end of May aud 
beginning of June, some of the effects 
of which on the shipping we partially 
noticed in our first Number. The hur- 
ricane of the 27th and 28th of May is 
slated to have been unprecedenteu in 
violence during the memory of the old- 
est inhabitants of the country. Jn ad- 
dition to the loss of the Oracabessa aud 
Liveqiool, the brig Helen had been to- 
tally wrecked near Kedgeree Point ; and 
the damage done on shore was also very 
extensive. At finlasore the tempes- 
tuous weather had been felt severely, 
and many villages, together with seve- 
ral of the inhabitants, had been de- 
atroyed in the vicinity of that place. 
From the Soubourecha river^ to the 
amuhward along the sea coast to a 
considerable distance, the coufifry had 
been completely inundated by the sea, 
and the inhabitants were compelled to 
fly to the high places for safety. The 
iuundaflon of the sea is stated to have 
ext«*iided upwards of four miles inland, 
and to have carried away evclry thlug 
that attempted to oppose its fury, 'fhe 
circumstance of no fresh water being 
to be found w ithin two miles ofKcdgeree, 
will serve to illustrate the severity with 
which the visitation was felt in tbe 
country immediately to the westward of 
that station ; and to tbe totithward of 
Balasore, the inhabitants of a wide tract 
of low country had been in a grea^ de- 
Ifree swept away, lit some 
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nllaees, scaitely one in twenty-five had 
escaped, while anumb^af, ilw jatWe 
craft, trading on the coast and ra the 
river, had been driven a long way up the 
eoaiitry) some for aiUee over the land. 
In fact, a tract of countiy fmfn 8« to 
ene hunditd milea in ektent wasoneenr- 
tire sheet of water. To the southward 
of Contai, from 600 to 700 villages had 
bfen swept away, with the principal 
part of their inhabitants. Upwards of 
ioOQ of them who had escaped from the 
devastation, had assembled on the banks 
of a hmk near Contai, where, they re- 
mained in a state of absolute starvatiou. 
lu fact, all the accounts receiveti from 
India unite in stating this visiCatiou to 
have been the most destructive expe- 
rienced in the East fo;' many years. 

The most important piece of infer • 
matiou, however, received from Cal- 
cutta during the last mentb, is tiie in- 
telligence that Mr. Adam, the late 
Ginenu>r General, had, previous to the 
arrival of Mrd Amherst, thought lit to 
anttripattt the new regulatiaus rclahM* 
to the liidian.aTmy, atm by an order in 
CQum'ii had directed the raising of four 
additional regiments which, outbettew 
)lao, would Torni eight separate corps, 
t is not certain whether this increase 
in the military force had arisen from 
the want of sufficient military to per- 
form the duties of relief and escort, on 
which |dea the augmentation has taken 
place. This is the more douhtfnl, when 
we consider that the Sikh (^hicf,,Jlim- 
ject Singh, who hav lately invaded the 
country of the Afghans, and placed 
himnelf on the throne of the great 
Suhactagi at Kabul, has luiw acquired 
such power, that in some late discus- 
sions he conducted himself w ith a haugh- 
tiness which excited great displeasure, 
and even carried his arrogance so farns 
to hint that he had many Russians hi 
his service, and that it would be, eq?iy 
for him to increase their number. iV.c 
reguid this as an event of the first im- 
portance to our Orienial possessions; 
u is the first daw uing of ■ union betw ecu 
a native power of India and one in 
Europe ; it seems to form a jlipk in that 
chain of ambition, which the Aumcrat 
‘d’ all the Rqssias is ready to throw 
round the worl4,{ H is the very fonudu- 
tion of the policy, uUhe “ Holy Allies,’' 
that policy which has for its object to 
v^resi from Great Britain her envied 
Coloiues, not only in the East, but in 
every quarter pf the globe. It is to he 
hoped our Government will narrowly 
W*ich the intrigues, which witliout 
pill be attempted in, India; an 
appmensum of danger from the great 


accession of power which has placed 
of^Bunject Singh the 
extensive couritriei on bmh tides of the 
Indus, will DO doubt cause the new 
Govenmr Oeneral'Mgiiaiitiy^to watch 
his motions; and^Mmelugh the grand 
mover may not, /oEiWaMtjof proofs be 
accused of setting in .mntioh, 
chinetyof discord, yeteners^c;i^r 
sures, speedily adopts and btddty aetqd 
upon, may render those' d^iglig, deep 
and hidden as they are, nugatoiy. 
abortive. Our retaining a, fanimr;4lHI 
position in the Persian Coori,jWLi(l 
as nwh aa anything to thwai^ the 
tentious of the great Northern f raspiil^ 
if they are directed againa^ pur extent 
sive dkmiinions in the East. . . ■ , 

We alluded in our last to the 
murder of Mr. Rtvenscrofl, ihe/uU pgr.y 
liculars of which moire rqoeot a4vl(cpt 
state to have been received aiAlaloutlk 
Bv these it appears, that on the 6tn of 
^lay last, about twelve at nigiit, a body 
of upwards of one hundred foot and two 
horsemen came to the small buugaluu 
(rottage) where this uufortuuste gentle • 
man resided with hU family. They first 
came on the east side, *nd divided into 
three panics; after wounding several ser* 
vauts who were sleeping pu the outside, 
they eut«re<l the coitage-yard, where 
Mr. Raveuscroftwas slee()iug on acouebj 
and seven or eight of them at onca 
stabbed their victim with spears. When 
he fell from the couch, concluding be 
was dead, they set up a shout, and 
eonimeuced plunderuig. A short time 
after, Mr. K. recovering a little, caiM 
out to one of his servants to bring his 
sword, which being overheard bv some 
of the villains, they attacked ine wf" 
vant, wounded him severely, and again 
commenced spearing Mr. RavUMserofU 
The latter made an effort to read), .the 
outside of the cottage yard, and, Mliwf 
a spear from one of the murdcrera, btit 
uidurtuuately it broke off at the hcwl, 
and though be defended himself, with 
the w oodc n part of it w ith great courgge, 
he was at last mortally wounded, and 
sunk exhausted uudera maugtHt tre«r Qo 
the Bi rival of lUKiitlaiic'e the viiiaiuaff^, 
and tbcill-f^ed victim wias carried Bito 
the dwelUng. lie was entirely aeniie- 
ieos, aud was wounded riu ahoitt.fffty 
places; one of tlie spears badanur(» 
his Hver, and he bad a severe wnuqd «ne 
the back of the head. On the 8th. May 
ha expired in cuuYuUioua» ihavic^ re 
maiued ppcccblesa frum the .time of the 
outrage. Of hif servauti, sUwera.Atur- 
dcred, five desiierately wounded* *ud 
«U aligbdyiwmBdad. , , i 

On the 12th of July, the first itetnu 
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vessel which ever floats bin the warefe 
of the East left the stobks;|rf R)rd*i 
Yard, Kidderpore. tbli taneh m nbt, 
however, attract the notice, in aiiy 
mat degree, of the mhiO^itaots of C^- 
cutta, very few of them atteuqing, She 
wai utmed, the- l^iaua, aud proce^cd, 
after the lancU, from Lalcutta to Cliin- 
swrah, which distauce wqs performed in 
between ria and §even hours. Among 
the company on board during the trip, 
^as Colonel Krefting. the governor of 
Seramporc, and auile. 'Ihe establish- 
ment of thi« steain-packet appears likely 
to pfodnce connidcrable lienent, and to 
be followed by others, for tlic river na- 
vigation of India. , * * , 

Attest of forgeiis had been detected 
inCalcutW, through the exertions of Mr. 
Alsop, the magistrate, while they were 
carrying on a most extensive system of 
fraud. The gang in custody amounted to 
above twenty; they were arrested while 
at their nefarious work, and in the room 
ill which they were tsken, large parcels of 
forged no«es on the Bank ot Hindostau 
aud that of Bengal were lound, many of 
which were complete, aud the remain- 
der in asUle of great forwardness. 1 hey 
were for ditfcreiit sums, ranging gene- 
Tttlly between 100 and 1000 rupees. I liey 
were even endeavouring to imitate the 
(;overiimeiit paper v aud to cttv'Ct tins, 
they had gained over one ot the composi- 
tors of the Government press, who, duly 
instructed, stole a MuaniUy of types from 
that establishment. 1 lie detection ot 
this conspiracy had produced great satis- 
faction at Calcutta, as the commercial 
owratioiis of the nierclianls would have 
bicn much impeded, had the forgeries 
got into circulation. 

The accounts received at Calciiita 
from Glide state, that disturbances <>f a 
serious nature siill continued in that 
province. About the middle of June 
the Atimil of the Zillah of Baraiich hail 
Iwen killed iu a tumult iustigrtted by the 
Raja MnnshatU. Meer I Udu dice Khan 
bavlng heard of this tumult aud disor- 
der, left bU encampment, aud fell back 
twelve coss; but Hussein iHec, and seve- 
ral others, cumniaiidaDts of battalions, 
and .100 suwars of the Resalla of Mind- 
hoo 'Kliano, had received orders to pro- 
ceed and quell the di»turl>aucc. It ap- 
pears that tha revenue of Gude was col- 
lected with great «lill'iculty, aud the trea- 
sury was ill cuiisequence in a state of great 
exhaustion. This tiad occavioned great 
murmuring among the servants ami qf- 
llcers, many of whom had received no 
pay for sixteen inoiiih*. 

The loan advanced by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. of Hyderabad, to the Nizam’s 


gwvcMfbbbti d^e learn by a lethtii fnaa 
C^cutfk, had bv«A paid off, andi.Uist 
bousb had; hi aomequtoce, reduced; ks 
iqtarbsf frOWi 12 to'7 per edit. 

Tlih fidlotiling extract of a late letter 
from Muttra deserves atU 9 tioa:«^ 
“ 'Hiere Is very little doubt but that the 
Russians have got the upper hand ot m 
at the court of Persia; and, if report says 
true, they ai« approaching our India 
possessions still closer on the nurtbem 
frontier. Traders, who- bring horses 
from Bokara, yieak of havmg .Sfien 
Russians, even Russian troops, on. the 
banks of the river Oxus, and are quite 
familiar with their names, Alexander 
of Russia is, beyond comparison, a more 
powerful monarch tlian Alexander of 
Macedoii was, and is not half the diit- 
ance, in any direction, from India, that 

Ihe latter traversed to arrive there. That 

India is an object in the politics of Rus- 
sia, seems too pixibable to Im doubteii. 
The invasion of it is a subject of cony 
nion couversaiion niiiongat them, as.is 
fully testified by pouple -who. hay# re* 
turned from this inmutiiy to Europe 
through the Russian territorri«s,i where 
the invasion of India was a subject pub- 
licly talked of, aud oonsidered as au en- 
terprise of comparative tridiug danger 
or dillicully.” 

The following is a statement of Uic 
probable produce of the indigo crop* 
111 the seasons and iy2ll*‘2l» 

Bengal.. fiOjOOO maunds.. , 25,000 do. 

Terhoot.. 17,000 10,000 

Benares . . 7 ,;i00 7 ,300 

Oude.... 38,000 28,000 


(1822-23) 1 12,300 (1823-24) 70,300 
Irnjnvvetnents itt Culciitta, — Ihe follow* 
ing extract of a jirivate letter will c<^o- 
vey to such of our reailers as feel an lU'’ 
ten*8t in the local inqw'ovomesita ol the 
metropolis of British India, an idea ul 
wlmt has been already dow, and what 
idhy further be accompliidifid , to. un* 
prove the “ City of Palaces : V*— . • 

“ The Committee of Improvethent 
have now o])ened a road from tjhaiiidiifll 
Ghat to Meer Hhur Ghat, where a ivRW 
Town Duty-oflicc was eiwcted. .Great 
part of it is finished, and iliacoiisidercd 
a splendid iiiipruvoiiieiit : it is to Ik* 
continued t<) iiie (3iit)M>re bridge, Ljeat- 
Srhalch is to make u canal from Cbit* 
pore by the .Saltwater Lake, acPUhbi die 
Suiiderbiinds to Cubia,' to join the river 
that passes by CommereoUy, imd which 
is always open. He is tO'<makft aiiodier 
from Tolly ^ Nullah to Clmnnel Creek, 
to cross Sau^orto the New Anchorage, 
comhiunlcatittg by bran«hf« witb-Dla* 
mc^d llorbour aud ' CtdplM. • Asotbtr 






MkHwIyat tb* pte Ii4»v>i, «>,4 «' ijecm, cfcliniiiimt’ Ihm 

Wc wre wttiiig iron. cbaiM. •MWnsiqu «wr», townras’ tHe iWh bt «« Bkit kna 
bri^M tErowU over ToUy’aauoxiUfim TraV Society. " ij , i ^ 

other Nttllohf* We lhall prijiflttWy Jbave 4 'boj^'be‘ GmWd) kt'l 


a road from Park Street h> the New 
Square iu Dburamtolab, ai)4 ojji 
to tile ])uin Duin road. Adoiber is me- 
ditated nearer the C’biijiora irdad. 
Cuoiinittee have cleared, Ati4 

drained Short's Bazaar, aud are lik^ 
to make, at least, two lacks of rupees 
by the re*sale of the gruuiuU They bayq 


chaouc, io rCcctrt'ttii! dlKimtu 

sons wfib uky j>e iatlih«d'10ysp|iM< Ibsdiwtkr 

tattoa; theamtrant soStAscdUai 

and tenlttod by tko bvsksnr^iaiigaftit nf, 
PoM . .< 

5tWj.~Th«t this nibstln^ 
dors, (ho whole toHour of froootdititi 
by the Looiiba sMicty, top) with psrUoahir fKUat 


{H'lietmted Cbowriugbee with roads in ^“**®*i <hpir iwti In pwmrouof ii»p, viyiylaj, 
various directions, and every road be- 


rotnies forthwith a new street, so that 
you might travel there Cor.auhour with- 
out knowing where you bad got to.” 

Jlfoditu, The latest, accounts from 
Madras are dated the M of iSeptemi)er ; 
and these state, tlmt, after one of the 
hotteir<attd driest t scAfiOUS recqllected 
for ntaily yean pit that part of India, 
three days nf 'moat refreshing rain bad 
fallrn theris Just before, the date of the 
adviefes adverted to, froaa which great 
relief had been derived.. TImt most 
dreadful scouiq;e, the cAohra nior6u«, had 
iirokcii out on Itoard his Majesty's ships 
Lift’ey and Aiiigatur, iu Maurts RowU; 
mid several cases had lermiiiatcd fatally. 
The ships had, iu coDsequcuce, put to 
sra, and were cruizing, in tlie ufHug, 
'vliich, it was hoped, would produce a 
hiwmrabtc cliange. The expedition s«m 
hy the Madra.s Government, for the pur- 
jHise of making the necessary experi- 
ments for ascertaining the length of tlie 
pcniJuium at the Equator, had relumed 
to tliat presidency on the .'ilb June. 

The troops in the fort had also suf- 
fereil a great deal from sickness, and 
tome casualties had occurred. 

On the 22d of April, a meelingipf 
merchants took place at Madras, for the 
purpuse of taking into cousidetation 
a letter from John Begbie, secretary to 
the East India Trade Committee, and 
papers which accompanied the said let- 
ter, at which' the following resolutwus 
were passed; ' 

WvWiiwjj lit'-iDiat it is exprdieat to ea- 
«|vrst«'eea(Milly in (ht oiiivcts of ilie, uKusly 
te Limdoo, Ht>poui|nl lo wiiteft owr tbo iut«- 
u^ls conCsrtwd in Uie. Jhuf India tradOf 
ttdiy.,— Tlmt^ fwjth tha viow of eo-wprrfttiolii 
this iiMtiint AaU.indiTiiIsally,.SBda|se aunria- 
of the am to a hick iliry rrsprctiwJy Iw- 
‘■"^fliannait tu.'th«>r Losdoii cy^r<■»J)oud«•nt.^ 


duties on ^stanfl W«ttiii(Ua.im;ers,AI)*\rtiI1e'r 
from ths excoiiive ebaes^ hofb af,tim W 
money, innurriHi St tba lisit Xa^a dyykiT' 
Cthly.->-'11iat ia order to elipdo ^lie cu'^i^r » 
tion of pc-rsons inteitstud in t)ie Elsl'ilhdfla 
trade, who happen to be at A distance fro'iil'hiy 
prendescy, in meaiurei for its support; tAb 
editors of tiio dilferent ncuspapen bo invited Ms 
publish tho prottrdings of the London editti 
luiUee, or such beads as may be conreatOnf, 
toxotbet «iih these resolutions, lor general iu> 
(oiioatioi). 

7thly.— That Ibis meelliig is deeply ImpreMoi 
wiihnseiur of (he judicious hnd eralous rflorto 
of Ihi: London society, to extend,' Knprave aad 
8«xure tha tiade, between the mother country 
and the East ludles, and ofl^n the atanraniini 
of cofdial po-uperaflon in thoimiNMiHnt olujoctr 
Htlil).— 'Itint Messrs. Cots'in and Co. be np- 
pointed treasurers, to collect the •unu sub> 
scribed, and to remit the iiuno to tlie London 
siwiety. 

Pthly.— That Mr. Palmer be rrquestail to 
transmit a co]iy of these rrsoiatiuni to tha jUo- 
don society. 

Accounts hm! reached Motirai, from 
Agra,wbi(’h stnted that a aeripua ntfruy 
iiad taken place iti the befiuoiiig nf 
July, on the Bhuptpbre fronlinr, h/.UIfi 
smlJvu inCunloris of a .parly, 
Bhurtporeati troops into lbt> Aagpee df 
the ual)ob, Ahmud Ubux Kbnu, A 
datory of the Britiah goveruuifut,, ist 
which many lives were lonGaad 
cruelty was exercised by tiiB; Bhurlpq- 
rean troops. 

/JhmAoy.— By the latest account^ fsppi 
Bodtbay, we loaro; that ottJLhaiXbtii.of 
May, a vefy serious fire broka oiBginuuig 
the cotton hales piled oa the BplPh<^y 
Green, whieh, in tha apace of Mf yi 
hour, reduced many buwlred .baM »<> 
ashes ^ and ttiiniy tbouaaiid balet/of ,Mp- 
fcCrewed cotton, togvtbcf wilb ,U>gAr^d- 
oal, 'the public 6ini*« of guvprnwWt* 
the ' custtim>lMuee|. .tiw lAeAfre,, .an<l 
other valuable buildings Aafrptmdmg 


shiSnoh laziwiMwis sad information (is may ap- other valuable builduigs AUf^tmdtMli 
«Aue<tedi*jiU) tb(| jptcrclt^ .^fjf osi i^a ’*^4^ *!**/r^*?^j'*^ 





■Mietiott hf ^ UltS^KenlOiis bf Hils 
iAbabiiMiti. tt tmi ealeiillle4 tbH 
iOMMit 5000 balifcs <>r eottuo, imd tin (nr 
Itven buodred.btltf ^frutf Aert dt** 
8)^)redk Letttfn reoaived At Bombtv 
from UoTAdidtid atato, tibal althouf k 
tdm ivfotbm bU boM varf iiiitvy to that 
dbdrielv yai that the atatloii coottnued 
lma|tby.i 

... AaabicriptwA had been set on fool at 
Bombay flbr the yiirpoM of raising foods 
for tba craetioa of a statue to the late 
< t cf b t a Babingtoat of the civit ser- 

vice, who died there in June 1823. The 
ami of ru^s bad been falsed 

{artbkyurpfea, 14061. lurllag of wbidi 
bad baaa remktad by cbe matiageawikt 
to B. Aabk6|[«eai esq. of Aldermanbnry, 
Um.broibiir of tbt deceased, wrbo bet 
bean reqmsaed to employ a ecolptor of 
tbaflr^ ewbkeace in the execution of 
tfai Wore* 

Some taostitidei had brokenout among 


the native nowers, and the Rajah Run- 
Jet Singh bad inarched early in Apfd^ 
witb his whole force of cavalry, infan- 
try and artillery, to subdue the moun- 
taineers and Dooranies. (>n his arrival at 
the village of Bigtiore, he held a con- 
sultation with his general, Dewaii Singh, 
on the subject of the expedition ; after 
which, Futteh Stiigh, the chief of Al- 
wah, was admitted into his presence. 
He came as envoy from the chief of 
Bigoore, to convey bis submission to the 
Rajah, and solicit bis forgiveness, 
which was granted, after the otPer ci 
various preseuts as tribute. In compli- 
ance with the request of the vakeel of 
Golat Singh's widow, 1 wallah Smgh, 
with a iMxly of cavalry, was sent to ar- 
range the afl'aivs of her Talook, and the 
Uart^h of Theytini' River was or- 
dened to collect boats f*r the crossing of 
thq gvand'armyv Subsequent accounts 
WDDouuee the arrival of these forces on 
tbfe drontters of Cabool, towards the 
eAd o7.Apkil,wnd that an engagement 
had taken place between them and the 
Dooraknes onlhe 20lb of that month, 
which bad terminated in the defeat of 
the latter, with the loss of 35,000 men. 
After tlna victory, tihe Rajah entered the 
Caboel territories, and the latter sove- 
reign had irotired to the anterior of the 
oomtry. The uon^poymewt of the sti- 
pulated tribute WAS the oceasiott of these 
Wtilhies. ' • 


Mr. Jenkins, tbe retsdent at Nagpdre, 
had IgoiM a tour in the distHct of Chu- 
tingbiir, with « view of inspecting the 
sources uf ibe Maha Nuddea, the Soane, 
and the lierbudda. The former of 
these be bad effreted, end was fast an- 
proftebiBg tbe.oiher objecu «l bil visit. 


MeimcmMjfltrefMcid the bechsMh 

tbe beigbb 

of iKtyimlAiwi; ' 


^ All bfdeir nf tbb OmjArt df Dtmctiih 
'tree iiMldt! ptMlc At BiMit, on the 

lltbor^y, Rmftfvjgtbb tAtKnMtttd 
ih nmee of the nv^ljeAi of tht Medical 
BiArd to tout yi^hrs, After which' they 
Ate to mire, or riAum to th? ir dhttet of 
sureeobs. 

The ship WeHhigtdh, IfAxWi^, o| 
her peisage from mteviA to of 
Wales's islend, was strnck by light- 
ntog off the Sambilaus, which ^ con- 
siderable dama^ to the vess^ and 
various parts of the rigging. It Is re- 
markable, that although two men were 
below near the pumps, when tliA lul- 
phnr exploded, and many of the crew oa 
deck near the spot where the sphhieiS 
were flying about, no aceWent ocenfred 
to any one on board. 

Cryf(m.— On the 21st of May a fire 
broke out in the bouse of Llcut-Col. 
Campbell, at Knrrcga!,hhich, nOtwllh- 
statuling every assistance rdadere^d K 
the Inhabitants and troops, totally 
stroyed the whole of the premises. 

Accounts had reached Ceyh>n, of the 
overflowing of the Gendura river, which 
had done very consirferable damage to 
the neighbonrhod. The poorer rlssses 
vf the Oallc and Mature districts had 
suffered severely from the luss of pro- 
perty, and the collectors on the part of 
the govemraeiit, had hastened to ren- 
der such relief as the necessities of the 
case required. 

The country in the neighbourhood of 
Ramapoora had suffered materially by 
a similar iiiimdation of the Kaloo Gan- 


gha; many of the buildings at that 
place, nltho\tgh situated cimsiderably 
above the rise of the riwr, having been 
for many hours under water s amonK 
tWft number were the Cuteberry and 
hospital of the station. The water be- 
gan To subside on the 26Tti of May, Sbd 
we are happy to learn, that only six hu- 
man lives were lost in this calamitoiii 
occurrence. The loss of cattle and 
grain, and the destrnctloh of babHt- 
tious, is stated to be altogf thef UttprA* 
cedeiited in extent. * , 

Reports bad reached In'lbe 

beginiilng <»f May, Of an ij- 

anvrection having commenced oA tw 
iiofth-westetn part of the province of 
MatllA, by an Astembhigc of pw^» 
armed with bows and arrows, near w 
denea, beaded by a priest, and pro- 
claiming a Malabar, said to be A 
tion of the former royal fhmfty bf Ktn^. 
The Geternmeift vris Aftireptorliemifl 





infi»siirc9. and lecmced wwy ,uf th« 
conwiratoM. Th« prieit, 
tiooetlt WM oua of i^oqi t^ Re- 
•ideat tii4onlw4 ^ ,fc^ }«Mi ¥id 
Keanoff w the uieaaenttrt Uejnf ^w, 
£e raaofl; aud c^wtad bja mfliiaiu^ lo 
collect tbe wob. Ha wai, bowawr, 
lubiaqucutly secttra4> and ina|w Qtnar 
•rrcste bad takao place; aud Colonel 
btackp<K))e> tbe eommandant of the dis- 
trict, stated that an active pursitUaiaf 
nakioff after other of the conspiratora. 

JWafacrar-*The latest arrivals from 
this settlement are of a very unfavour^ 
«hle nature. The death of tbe Governor 
had thriiwn the place into the greatest 
ouufusioo, and the whole of the Dutch 
officers and troops b^ gone to Batavia^ 
la endeavour to obtain ^ long arrears 
of pay due to them, the setriemeot of 
Malacca being entirely drained of every 
dollar. In consequence of this desertion 
on Uie part of the troops, the merchauts 
and inhabitants had become alarmed 
for the safety pf the'tr persons and pro- 
perty^ and the greater number of those 
of emmcpcc were emigrating to Singa- 
pore. It was, however, espected, tbat 
a new garrisun would be dispatched 
from Batavia, with a temporary Go- 
\eruor, and the arrival of these were 
earnestly prayed for by those individuals, 
tho nature of whose property prohibited 
their accompanying the other emigrants. 

^ingo/wf.— Letters from Singapore, 
dated in July last, give a very favour- 
able account of the commerce of that 
island. It appears by accurate state- 
ments, that not less than 130,6129 tons 
of shipping were employed in the year 
1822, in the trade of that island, and 
that the value of the imports and ea* 
ports amounted to 8,56H,172 Spanish 
dollars. Fourteen hundred tons of pep- 
per, 13,526 pecuU of tin, and nearly 
1000 tons of sugar, were exported} 
while India niece goods, to the value 
of nearly half a million Spanish dol- 


m 


Dntgh nUlMrt wtrekllM m thii ubCbt* 
tiitMtt# «|Ur; and nine wou^dad* Thq 
inhiaqiiMit accauqti ftmn Samalrit 
ta. the 80(h af August, state, that thi 
natlvei’ Mill <»fBtiiiued iwify tvauhla- 
soma in tbaIntiMriof of maQf, indthit 
they had been sncciAaMlU dMtrayipgd 
number of Om Dutch tfogpt by atrip* 
mishei. Reioforcemeots of EiiitiliiMI 
troops were anatoUsly looked ftm rPom 
Batavia, to cnabla the Dutch Goysyrd^ 
ment to resist successfully the otatlv# 
operations commenced by thcfcofaeui 

Batatna.^Uttert from Batavia shMf* 

that in order to promote thp dirfot (radq 
from Europe and America, iriUi tU 
Dutch East India poisesikmi, the Go- 
vernment bad deteremned that, froot 
last September, aU woollen aad cotton 
goods manufactured in Eupom, m 


coming from a port to the east ot th# 
Cape of Good Hope, should pay a duty 
of IS per cent, it imported in Nether«> 
land ships, and 20 per cent, if Imported 
io foreign ships, it was also resolved, 
that from the 12th of August, cofiiee 
ported by foreign vessels to any port^ 
not in the Netherlsndi, should pay ta 
esport duty of five Borins per scihiJ. 

VhiUippine /«kndi.— Letters from these 
Islands, to the end of June, contain 
further accounts of the late revolt there, 
to which we alluded in our last Nmaber. 
Tbe Insurrection first discovered it|e|f 
in the revolt of part of one of the rwi« 
ments iu garrison there, but the Go- 
vernor, Marlines, put an end to it io a 
few hours, by the eseculion of twenty- 
three persons, two of whom were officers, 
and twenty-one serjeants. These were 
immediately shot, but the soldiers and 
corporals involved, were, through tho 
policy of the Government, who couia 
lU spare them, pardoned. Many opi- 
nions were expressed as to thm/;aiM 
and object of this insurrection ; but tba 
general impression seemed to be, that 
it was to be attributed to tbe natural de- 
sire of freedom evinced by the Metlssu 
inhabitants. Rigorous measures weru 
taking, in consequence of an opinion, 
that these Metissc still bad some secret 
plot on foot, which threatened to wrest 
this valuable imsicsiloii from Spain; 
and the forroidaole numbers of these Pto- 


lari, and British piece goods, amount’ 
ing to above two jacs and a half of 
Spanish dollars, were imported during 
the tame period- 

aoaiatru. — By accounts from Psdang, 

to the end pf May, > appear* ri»« ^he I ’unds. estimated at three 

.«u. .. .^t 

iroops. to the putober of qna.tboosa»^ 

“ton, havtng haau defeated in the si- 
*^toneQus ail^ my W wdde «» 
the disaffected in tbe interior, with 
m loss of one hundred and eighty 


r^ipa >v 0 have accounta foom C^ a mteii 
to the 3 d of August. We leant by this 
arrival, that another misundafstaadluc 

with the (;huuMe.G«vfrpgiM^ wm Mr 
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Ii/£dtan'and Cbh%ml htdH^fince, 


Bi^ed, reflpeetifttj' the indlvfdQftt)i' cdn • 
cerhed* in the affray arkh ihe’Topiise 
frigate. It appearii that th}« afTair has 
hy no means neen forgotten by the Chi- 
nese Authorities, though ^enemtlv On- 
derstood to have' been satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. On the arrival of the Thames, 
In'thc river of Canton , which took place 
In June, a person was sent on board hy 
the Viceroy, to inmitre whether they 
had brought out witn them the mur- 
dareti” df those persons' who fell in the 
affray, and whether they were prepared 
to deliver them up to be put to death by 
th<e il^hinOse. It appears from the com- 
tntihications of this Envoy, that when 
Chinese Government suffered the 
affitfrto rest last year, they understood 
it hras ft nieasure mlly agreed on that the 
Mhips of the next season should bring out 
the offenders, to be dealt with as the law 
di China directs. The Commander of 
the Thames answered the requsition, 
by stating, that his ship was not the 
first of the new season, but the last of 
the preceding one, having been de- 
tained an unusual time on the voyage, 
and with this answer the Viceroy pro- 
fessed himself satisfied. In the begin- 
ning of August, however, before the 
Thames cleared with her cargo, the 
ship Bombay, which was in reality the 
first vessel of the new season, arrived 
in the Canton river, when the applica- 
tion was repeated, and met with a reply 
ao little satisfactory to the Viceroy, that 
he refused to let the Bombay proceed to 
the Boat, the entrance of Canton river, 
and that ship was therefore compelled 
to He-to off Lintin, with little proba- 
bility of being allowed to take iu her 
cargo. It does not appear, however, 
that the trade was actually stopped, at 
the date of the Thames sailing, the 
'Bombay having managed to proceed/or 
'Macao', with a view of making the ex- 
periment. The other ships which had 
arrived wbsenuently to the Bombay, 
were waiting the result, wishing to as- 
certain, of course, what measure would 
be adopted by the Viceroy with regard 
to th^t ship. The most violent conduct 
iVas apprehended on his part, and it was 
expected that the whole of the Hong 
merchants would be sent to Pekin, to 
hn^er for the conduct of the British 
Government. There is little doubt but 
that the revival of this question on the 
part of the Chinese Government, is 
'merely with a view of obtaining money 
from the British faetoty. If a com- 
pKahee with this view, by the payment 
of money, ift the present, instance would 
put an chd to the pretended claim. It 
^ould perhaps 'U 'feed policy ou the 


part of the Company's Factory fo yield 
It { hut as It would must certainly only 
lead to a repetition of the demand in 
the next season, until at length it as- 
sumed the appearance, and very proba- 
bly would end in the actual creation of 
a yearly tribute. It ought to be, and 
roust likely udU be combatted in its pie- 
sent stage, ns contrary to the laws af 
England, the accused having already 
undergone the ordeal of a Court Mar- 
tial, and found innocent of any crime. 
The Company's Malua Opum had risen 
at Canton to 1460 dollars, and De- 
maun Opum to 1300 dollars per cwt. 
The quantity of Bombay Cotton on 
hand was very considerable, and a fall 
in price was consequently expected, to 
soon as the supply of the present season 
should begin to arrive. 

New South irafei.— From Port Dsl- 
rymple, under date of the 30th of May, 
we learn, that great encouragement is 
given there to mechanics, who were 
very scarce throughout New Holland. 
The letters state, that any carpenter, 
smith, bricklayer, mason, or cabinet- 
maker, who could raise money enough 
to pay for his passage, though he 
should arrive there without a shilling, 
might immediately live ill affluence, 
compared with his present state in 
England, and need not wait a day 
after lanciing for work. Married nie- 
chaniesare particularly recommended 
to go out, as the expense of a wife 
and family is nothing, and womeu, how- 
ever abundant iu Europe, are stated to 
be very scarce in that part of our Aus- 
tralasian dominions. The following ex- 
tract from one of these letters will con* 
firm this last assertion If a few 
hundred young women, without hopes 
in England, would have enterprise 
enough to come here, they would get 
husbands immediately, and their coo 
dition would be incalculably mended. 
Service and subsistence they would im- 
mediately find, and the men would not 
be long in finding them. Among the 
numerous wants of this island, the want 
of women is the most urgent, and the 
most pernicious. I'hey would lie Iu"' 
nitely useful in correcting the habilj 
of drunkenness, and the idleness and 
wastefttloess of the lower elasi of 
lers. The mechanics should, if ft vessel 
is to be met with for this port, come bere» 
for it is here they are most wanted. » 

they cannot come here dupeot» they shouW 

go to Hobart Town, and work there * 
short time, if destitute of money, tQ 
roise the means of travelling her®* * 
portion of tlie women should come 
the larger portion goto Hobatft 





Fifty would find lervifie.und (ood Mib- 
iisieDce here atoace,’and husbands pre- 
sently.” 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Cape if Good Kffp#.— At. the Commer- 
cial Mail, Cape of Good Hope, a must 
numerous and highly respectable Meet- 
ing of the Vine Growers, Merrhaiit^, 
and others interested in tlje Wine Trade, 
took place on the ilth of Uct., at which 
it was resolved to make a strong appeal 
against the additional duty which His 
Majesty's Government had been urged 
to impose on Cape wines, of 71. sterling 
per pipe for the first year, and 71. more 
lor tlie second year, in addition to the 
present duty of 14i., making in the whole 
The aj'peal, it is believed, will be 
forwarded with the recomnieiidaiiou of 
the Governor. It forcibly points out the 
inevitable ruin fll»at an additional duty 
on Cape wine must bring on the colony. 
By necoimts from Graham's Town we 
learn, that a very dreadful calamity had 
befallen the setilcracnt. A Hood, the 
result of ten days iueessaut ruin, had 
desolated the face of the tountry, and 
blasted all the prospects of industry for 
a long time to conic. Indeed, so ex- 
tensile was the damtige, that it appears 
utterly impossible for the coloiiist.s to 
ntrievo their losses without assUtanee 
from this country, and the adojaion of 
indulgent uicasuVci by the Colonial Go- 
vernment. There i«* scarcely n habita- 
tion left tenable throughout the district 
of Albany ; nil are more or less damaged, 
iiunuy irreptirubly so ; ainl a consider- 
able number destroyed altogether, 'riic 
a hole extent of tillage in tlie dist rict is 
more or less damaged ; highly eultivateil 
iiiclosures are represented to have hail 
the whole of their upper .soil .swept en- 
tirely from the surface^ and banks and 
fences of every description were pros- 
trate. The gardens planted on the banks 
of the rivers for convenient access to 
water have universally suffered \ aud, 
ia short, the whole occupied and culti- 
vated face of the district is stated to 
Present a frightful picture of desolation. 
In additkm to this severe visitation, 
the rust lias agaiu attacked the corn, 
making the Iburth season of blight; 
while the Caffret io utdnterrupted pre- 
datory inetirsions were gradually with- 
drawiug all the tattle from the district, 
to increase the oBsery of the ill-fated 
colonists : these accomiti bear date in 
tktober. The settlers at Algoa Bay 
were also far from prosperous* and it 
Appeared probable that place woald soon 
dwindle into inaigulAcance, if it did not 
lieoome' altogether deserted. The loss 
^ Sir flalaia Donkin was severely fiat 
Orie/it. UeraUlf Vol. 1. 


by th 4 4etUers ; for during Uii goveru- 
iD«iit at the Cape every aid was ren- 
dered them in time of need, but Lord 
Charles Somerset is represented as be- 
ing more anxious to. breed runuinf^- 
hurses tlian to guard t^m interests of bis 
fellow^-liciugs. 

In our last, we gave an account of the 
irruption of a strange nation of savages, 
who were liending their way by the rguie 
of Lattakoo to ibc British seUlement. 
Recent accounts have brought the par- 
ticulars of tiiis incuriiou, which are of 
considerable interest. By the latest io- 
telligeuce, it appears that Mr. Moffat, 
one of the missionaries at Lattakoo, 
tliought it necessary to obtain airurato 
information rcipoeting these juvaders, 
who, in their progress, hail destroyed 
Kurivchanc, Baralongs, and various 
other tribes ; and therefore he set out 
oil horseback, in company with Mr._ 
Thompson, an KnglUh geutlemaQ of 
(Jape Tow n, to reconnoitre. The result 
of the information so obtained, was laid 
before the people of l.atlakoo, by the 
king, Mntcebc, in a public meeting call- 
e.d for that purpo'.e, when it was deler- 
iiiined to prepare fur their dclence, 
agaiiiht the coining enemy. Mr. Muff^at 
also repaireil to the missioimry settle- 
ment at GriquaTown, nmi having in- 
formed the people ot the danger, and 
that the enemy had entered Old Latia- 
koo, an armed Inidy of alKint 100 men 
mounted ou horsehack, and accompa- 
nied by Mr. Moffat, proceeded to the 
spot. On the 24th ol June, the p.-irty 
proceeded a,s tarns the Malnlarceii river, 
ami the next morning came ni sight of 
the enemy, an«l it was agreed to send 
forward one or two ol ihcir numlicr un- 
armed, with a view of con erring with 
the savages, who were now known to be 
of the Mautalee uatiou. 
paeificatiou was, however, Irustrated by 
the savagfs, who broke out into a im»t 
hideous and 

irers. Ou the iiioniiiig of the 201U, the 
Griquas mounted the.r •J’ 

nioaehed within l.’iO yards of 
vages, who imiueilialely reiiew^ Uiwr 
dreadful howl throughout their ngbt 
and left wiiigs» aitd discharged a Ibgbt 
of arrows. Their appearance 
daunted the Griquas, and made them, 
on the ftrst attack, retreat a 
but the Kuropeans eommeuemg 
several of the MantaUes telL 
viittirs drew back. It was expiated the 
of the musket* would 
them to flight, hut, on the wntrary, it 
appeared to inspire them with 
timTaod they advanced 4ga‘n 
ftiry as to compel 1^4 ^ retreat, 
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The however, proved verv de- 

structive ; many of their chiefs fell vic- 
tims, ulthuueh tiiey still imshed forwatd. 
After A cuuilict of two hours aud a half 
the savages gave way, taking a westerly 
directiou, which was intercepted hy the 
hwsemeii ; they then dcscenoetl towards 
a ravine, wiiicli they crossed, aud were 
again intercepted. Tliis rendered them 
perfectly desperate, aud they again at- 
tacked, hut were repulsed with convi- 
derabluloHS, which put them completely 
to flight, They retreated through Old 
Luttukuo, where, joining the party they 
had left there before the battle, they 
set Are to the town, aud retreated in an 
immense body northward. The Gritjuas 
continued to pursue them about eight 
miles, aud though they remaitied despe- 
rate, yet they were filled with terror, 
lest, AS they expressed it, the thunder 
and lightning should overtake them. 
These barbarous people were extremely 
numerous, aniountiug to at least 40,000 
of both sexes, The meu were tall aud 
robust, perfectly black, aud smeared 
with charcoal and grease. Their dress 
consisted of prepared hides haugiiig 
^uble over their shoulders, Init during 
the engagement they were naked, ex- 
cept a small skin about their middles, 
and a cockade of black ostrich feuthers 
on their beads. Their ornaments are 
large copper rings, about eight in num- 
lier, round tbeir necks, with nuineruus 
arm, leg, and ear-riugs, of the same 
material. Tbeir weapons were spears, 
axes, and clubs, aud in many of tlte lat- 
ter were irons fastened out<.ide, like a 
sickle, but more circular aud shai*]) on 
the outside. Tbeir language appeared 
to be only another dialect of tiie lios- 
chuana. Most of them were suflering 
from famine, so much so that inan^', in 
the beat qf battle, seized pieces of raw 
laaat, aud with the utmost avidity de- 
voured them. The Griquas took from 
the invaders about 1000 Itcad of cattle, 
which they had obtained from various 
tribes. 

IsU «f jRraaw.— The accounts from the 
Isle of France reach to the eiul of April. 
The regulations there coutinued very 
Airict as to vessels when they first ar- 
rived behig subject to the inspcetlou of 
a uaedical man, on account of the 
Cholera ' Morbus having been brought 
from Ceylon to that island a season or 
two hack, by which 12,000 individuals 
were destroyed. The island is stated 
to be in a very flourishiug state \ two 
French operas were pcrlurmcd there 
every week, and the whole colony vias 
very cay. All provisions commanded a 

vary high priepi from thtir scgccity^ jliut 


the inhabitants were in the enjoyment 
of excellent health at the departure of 
the last advices. 

African Cortit.-— The accounts from the 
Afiicau coast are buth copious and iu- 
terestiug. We are gratified in finding, 
by the latest intelligence, that Sierra 
Leone was rapidly rising iii importance, 
aud that the governor of that settlement 
bad rendered himself acceptable to the 
ctdouists, by bis attention and assiduity 
to their interests. The fever which had 
broken out in May, though attended 
with some mortality, hod not been su 
serious as was represented. Sir Charles 
M‘Carthy, the governor, was, as usual, 
employed iu tours of inspection from 
township to township, stimulating every 
beneficial exertion by his countenance 
aud assistance. Even in the month of 
August, which is reckoued the most 
pernicious of the rainy season, he 
visited the towns of Kissey and Wel- 
lington, and the account ol this tour is 
extremely interesting. Kissey, during 
the last year, has been much improved, 
new- streets have been formed, new gar- 
dens established, and hundreds of new 
faces cubv cu the scene. At Wellington, 
the dangerous ravine, which impoded so 
much the commiiuicution, bud been 
rendertd passable by a stone iireb thown 
over it, and a legnlar carriage road 
which runs iliroiigb a delightful country. 
In September, the governor eominenced 
a tour in the mountain establishineuts, 
in the course of which he visited ami 
inspected the towns of Ghmccster, 
Bathurst, and Leopold; and hy occa- 
siunal attentions of this kind, Ins Excel- 
lency had powerfully cuntnlmted to the 
internal prosperity of the colony. 

Sir Charles had held a gold pi aver 
which WHS attended by many of the na- 
tive cbiets aud gold inerchantB, at which 
the former were strongly recommended 
hy the governor to encourage the cultt* 
vat’on of white rice, as the only lueuiis 
of giving a gicat extension to that 
branch of commerce, which it was ex- 
uec'thd it would find ultimatelv in the 
vVest Indies and in Europe. The Afri- 
can white rice was reckoned much 
superior to the American, and it was 
thought would pay the grower. Ihe 
cultivation of cotton and eulfee waa alto 
recommended, and the chiefs promised 
attention to these brauchei of culture. 
A mission had beeu scut to Amarah, 
one of the native chiefs, oomplaiuiiig of 
his iuterrupiiug the progress of the gold 
merchants through his country. 'ihi» 
the chief denied, and gave assurances 
of . his friendlv intentions towanlt the 
British Tb« riffevlti 
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of tlie mission were however soon felt, 
by ihe arrival of several ^Id merchants 
shortly after its return. The Ashantees 
had committed a brutal murder on a 
British sergeaut, which had excited 
j^reat indiftiation, and Sir Charles had 
directed Captain Laius to march from 
(;a {)0 Coast Castle against them. On 
tlie 9th of August he had advanced as 
far as Yancomassee, near Mansurc, and 
his appearance had brought the Ashan- 
lees to their senses, many of their tribes 
having returned to their allegiance and 
made submission, and the guilty per- 
sons liasing fled to the interior. The 
uhite force at Cape Coast (.'astle was 
mure tlian sufficient to set the whole 
Aduatce force at doflance. 

Lieut. Col. Poolnian, governor ge- 
neral at RliuiuHi had died siuUlenly, 
not without some suspicion of tlie na- 
tives having poisoned him, they having 
frequently expressed their detestation 
of a governor who seemed iiieltncd to 
eheek their lawless purijuits. This co- 
lony was therefore in a state of great 
cotifnsion. 

We noticed in our former Number, 
the recent sickness in the Antcricaii 
colony at Cape Me.ssuraila. From ac- 
counts since receiveil, we learn that the 
comlition of the settlers there was most 
desperate, and that the way in which 
the colony was first peopled could lead 
us to expect little than its speedy 
extiiictiuu. From these we learn, that 
certain Americans having purchased a 
small tract of land on the coast of 
Africa, near Cape Messurada, colo- 
nized it with a black and yellow popu- 
Iniion from the United States. These 
unfortunate wretches, amounting to 
about 400, the muinent they lauded, 
found themselves in the first place ex- 
jiosed to the extortion of the agents ap- 
pointed by the original proprietor of the 
colony. Tlie latter had mriiishcd the 
place with the necessary provisions for 
their support, but the agent hm|,. bar- 
tered them away with the natives for 
his own profit, and the colonists in con- 
sequence were starving. In addition to 
Ibis scene of misery, the natives, con- 
ceiving the Americans had cheated 
them in the purchase of the lauds, had 
Blade war upon them, and were hunt- 
ing tliem down in cJl directions. When 
the last accounts came away, these 
miserable people^ deserted by the 
parent countnr> wew erecting some 
works round toe wfftched collection of 
huta which they,|)|td called a town, and 
had named Mufiyo-towa, after the name 
of the prMnllmcRcan President They 
«nteruj||i^ hope, however, of being 


able to offer any effectual resistaace to 
the black swarms that lurronndcd 
them, and had literally shut them up 
in their dwellings. This infant colony 
the Americans had called Liherka. 

His Majesty's ship, Owen Gleudower, 
had captured three Spanish, two french, 
and one Portuguese vessel, the whole 
containing 447 slaves. This is a small 
numlior compareil to former captures, 
and therefore we may indulge a reason* 
able hope that the efforts of the British 
naval force have been effectual in re- 
ducing the most brutal, nefarious, and 
atrocious barter of human beings, by 
appeals to the vices and passions of tlic 
uncivilized chiefs of Africa. 

Camty L/ondx.— Pursuant to an onler 
of the ('ommandant (ieneral of the Ca- 
ii.-vry Islands, tholntendnUtof the same 
officially notified to tlio inhabitants on 
the 26tii of November last, that until 
the King's pleasure should he known 
on the subject, the ports of these Islnnds 
would he thrown open for the admission 
of foreign cotton goods, on payment of 
a general revetiiu* duty of fifteen per 
cent., beddes mie-half per cent,, con- 
sular diifv, on their value, as settled 
by the tariff, in force in the Islands, 
jirevious to the intrmlnction of that 
which the Constitutional Uov’ernment, 
eireulated on the 2.>th June last; and 
as cotton gooiU were the only ones pro- 
hibited by the first mentioned tariff, it 
follows that the iDhahitanti are now 
allowed to .speculate in merehandise of 
every description , except tobacco, The 
same order eonfiruu'il, until the King’s 
pleasitiv was known, the exemption 
from all port duties hitherto enjoined on 
foreign vessels touching ut the Islands, 
for the mere purpose of repairing itaff 
mages or getting refreshments, without 
auv coniinercial object In view. 

By a letter recently received 
from a Oenileman from Cape Coast, of 
so late a date as the 21st of October 
last, we are informed that Belton! was 
then at that place, whence he was ibortly 
about to penetrate into the interior. It 
is to he himcntcd, however, thattte 
hostility of some of the native tribee, in 
the neigh Imurhood of Cape Coast, bos 
not been yet appeased ; althongb, we 
understand, that whenever a Britisii 
force appears, they iiomwliately retire. 
Mr. Robertson, whose ** Notei on 
Africa,” were published about four yean 
since, is now also at Cape Coast, and 
it is to be iiopcd that Bciaoid will not 
fail to obtain from that gentlemaD all 
the information possible) in aid of his 
undertaking. 'ITie whole course of the 

Nigor will) wo may conAdontly t&tici- 
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pat«, if Belzoni he successful, be noer 
explored. Mr. Robertson has long since 
asserted, that the Niger discharges it- 
self into the Gulf of Guinea : this is very 
probable. 

Odessa . — Letters from Odessa of the 
20th of November, assert, that theCapi- 
tan Pasha had been beheaded at Con- 
btantinoplc, iii eunsequence of his want 
of success in the late campaign, and 
that the Sultan’s favourite, Haleb Ef* 
fendi, had been raised to the post of 
Grand Vizier. 

MliDtTfilinANEAN SETTLr.MnNTS. 

CmsJanI inop/e.— It was reported at 
Constantlnojile, when the last accotinls 
came away, that the French Govern- 
ment had applied to the Greek Chief.? 
for the cession of oue of the islands for 
the residence of the Order of Malta 
abotit to he re-established. This intelH- 
genre had caused a great sensation in 
the Divan. The. lltjssiau Envoy had 
not arrived at the Turkish capital at 
the date of the last letters, and it was 
feared that some new subject of objec- 
tion bad occurred, in coiise(|Ucnce, to 
the Russian Governntent. The CapitHii 
Pasha had arrived at ('onstautiiiople 
with the Ttirkish fleet, and twelve ves- 
sels as prizes. Some of the letters 
from Turkey slated, that it was the in- 
teiitiuii of the Porte to try pacific uu*a- 
Bures with the (ireck Chiefs prior to 
commencing another campaign ; the 
Ottoman Minister being coiuiuced, 
that the expenses attending the at- 
tempts to recover the sovereignty of 
Greece by force, were more than the 
actual possession would benefit the 
Turkish empire. Other letters, how- 
ever, give a direct contradiction to this, 
by BM^ting that the infidel army will lie 
IM the itext campaign by the Grand 
Vizier ill person. This latter assertion 
we take leave to doubt, it being the law 
of Turkey, that the Grand Vizier never 
heads the army unless the empire is in 
danger. All was tranquil in Constan- 
tinople when the lust accounts came 
away. 

.Smyrna.— Nothing of importance had 
occurred at Smyrna, according to the 
latest Udvices; the city enjoyed tran- 
quillity, and the Franks pursued their 
avocations unmolested. A letter from 
a mercantile house at Smyrna Htatea a 
report to he current there, which, if 
true, is of great importance, namely^ 
that n small Greek squailroti had hlock- 
adnl thif Entrance of the Dardanelles. 

SyrMi.*— A very ahniidant coal mine 
has just been discovered in Syrian a few 
miles fromth^coRst, from whence the 


Pasha of Egypt can draw such supplies 
as will ename him to adopt more exten- 
sively the use of steam-engines in hit 
dominions. 

Letters from Egypt of the 
25lh‘of November state, that there 
were great rejoicings on the 1.5ili of 
that month at Alexandria, on account 
of a victory gained by the troops of the 
Viceroy over the rebels of Slicndy, in 
Abyssinia, on the Nile, the place wlieie 
the son of his Highness was assassi. 
nated last year. They add, that the 
Egyptian geueral had taken 6060 pri- 
soners, and amongst them was the 
Mcleck, or Prince of Shciidy, aod his 
whole family. Measures are now in 
progress, also, for erecting and esta- 
blishing a lazaretto at Alexandria. This 
circumstance proves incontestibly the 
enlightened mind of tiic present lliilcr 
in F'gypt. Were similar measures of 
precaution ailoptcd in other j>orts in the 
licvaiit, the terrible scourge of the K.ast 
would soon disappear. It i$ the fatalism 
of the Turks wliicb occasions the wiJe 
and spreading ravages of the plague. 
A giralle, or cameleopard.was shijiiied 
at .'Mcxaiidriu for ('onstantinople, as h 
present to tlie Grand Signior. The ves- 
sel was lost off the Dardanelles, but the 
giralfc ami twenty-otic Arabian horses 
w ere brought safely to shore, and con- 
ducted by land to ('onstantinople. 

Greece . — 'Flie cause of Greece anil of 
liberty goc* on prospcitiusly, and the 
* few,' led on by patriotism and the sacred 
j>riuciples they defend, have resisted, 
and resisted successfully, the countless 
‘many’ which despotism and bigotry 
bad afftiycd against them. From all the 
statements that have reached this coun- 
try, it is clear that the late campaign of 
tlie Turks was a total failure ; their ar- 
mies have been repulsed, their navy lies 
been defeated and reduced, and the 
fortresses they held have one by one 
begun to surrender to the energy and 
prserverance of the assailants. To enter 
into Utrtail would occupy too mu^ of our 
space ; it w ill suthce that we give a few of 
the prominent transactions which have 
since onr last taken plat e in the (Jreck 
war. The important fortress of Corinth 
has surrendered ; hhs lulrniitted, 
and Modon hassharedthe samefktei. The 
PttSha of Scutari has been defeated in 
bis attemots on Me*isa1oiigKi j his troopf* 
have mutinied, the siege has been raised, 
ami four pashas, with we know not how 
many tails, hod been lefi ih tlie.poBsei- 
sion of the conquChira. IVince Rlavro- 
i'ordaio, in his posssfre with fourte a 
ships (hr die relief of 
witli the Algeriaa 
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after a severe eng^agement, captured a 
frii'atft and a bri^, and sunk hva other 
vetnis. The remainder of the squadron 
only saved themselves by a precipitate 
tli/ht. MavrocorUalo then blockaded 
Patras, while Colocotroui invested it by 
land with 13,000 men, Larissa, the 
capital of Thessaly, was also blockaded. 
Pniice Masrocordato had taken the title 
of CO il ti:o\ernor and military cuinmand- 
aiit of ^Vesteru Greece, and he had been 
cnifas'ed by the Greek government to 
oi;Mni/.e, without delay, an expedition 
a^iiiuht the forts still held by the Turks 
on the north side of the Lepanto. All 
the nihahitants along the (iulf of Volo 
had again taken up arms, and cut to 
picas several .small corps of Turks who 
ha I inarched against them. ThoTurkidi 
fleet, which hail Iweii cruising olf Mes- 
s.dought, had entirely vauishe«l on the 
appearance of a Greek squadron in that 
(piarter. 

(,'a>e/i Alam.—Onicial returns from the 
Turkish (,'ustoin*house at Scio, report 
1 1 ,000 women and ('hildrcn to have been 
M)lil Its slaves, an<l to ha>e paid auction 
duties at that ulUce, in the inoiitb.s of 
.Mav and Juiie, 1822. 

Ctieth idauf/s.— From CephaUmia, un- 
der dale of the I8ih of No>embcr, we 
l»' irii that Lord Byron was siill in that 
l^l.nld, uot hiding fixed on the part of 
(iiecee to which he would transfer him. 
mK. He had remitlled 6'OUO dollars to 
the (ireek Govcrnineut lor the purchase 
of arms and aminuiiitioii. 

ilalu . — Sir 'I'hoinas Maillatid arrived 
at Malta on the 18lh of November, and 
Fdiiunissioiis had been appointed to 
take a military survey of the Ionian 
Mauds, The latest accounts from this 
island are of the greatest importauec. 
By these we are informed, that some 
tune since an English vesiel from a jnirt 
in the luuiau Isles, destined for Malta, 
ha\iiig on hoard eighty Greeks as pas- 
sengers, was IxMirded by a frigate of 
Tunis on the (q)cn sea, the Captain of 
which required that the Greeks should be 
given up to him, and upon the English 
Captain refusing, he sent a boat with a 
band of armed men, aud look them 
away by force. As soon as this news 
was heard at Malta, an mlvice boat was 
‘'pot. to TuuU to deumnd the restora- 
tion of, the prisoner* } hut answer was 
made, tliat these were the subjects of 
fhe Forte and rebels, aud could uot be 
restored, as they hud alreoiiy received 
(aphal puiiishmeiit. An account of 
Biiti had l>eeu transmitted home, aud iu 
<ons<N|ueiice the. English men of war 
cruiaiug iu thei Levoiit had received or- 
object of ibeif 


collectiiig being to form an expedition 
agmust Tuois. On beariug this the Tu- 
nisian vessels, acting as auxiliaries to 
the Turkish fleet, bad quilted it in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, and hastened home to 
the assistance of their Sovereign. 

With the exception of the execution 
of the unfuruuuite Greeks, we think 
this aflair will turn out for the best. It 
is time that these pir.alei of Tunis, of 
Algiers, mid of the other ports of Bar- 
hary, were hunUd Irom ihtir nests, and 
taught to know tlieir real rank among 
nations. It is disgraceful to civili/.ed 
Europe, that in the \ciy teeth as it were 
of the greatest powers of the world, 
these despicable wretches should he 
sulfered to infest the liigliways of the 
ocean, and plunder the dcfeiieelesii. It 
Is doubly disgraceful to Grcrit Britain, 
ns the first innriiiinu nation of the 
world, to suffer her peculiar empire to 
be polluted by such miscreant., whose 
sality has hitherto certainly been piir- 
clmscd by their insigiiiticaiice. We 
tnut this will no longer be their pro. 
tectioi), but that they w ill be taught that 
Iho’ the worm while itcrawls guilelessly 
along the earth w ill be passed unheed- 
ed; yet, that when it would play the 
ndiier, and emit an unexpected venom, 
It will bs tranqi'ed into ilmt. 

Gm/m.— A letter from Corfu, ol llic 
30th of November, slates the arrival 
tlicie, and siibsequeut embarkation ou 
board an English vessel, of Messrs. 
Andre, Orlandub, and Lvdono^ten, He- 
(allies from the Hellenic Congress to 
London. 

’lunh . — ^By uccoiitiis from thin port 
we learn, that the English Coubiil, on 
the arrival of the lireek prisoners we 
have before noticed, as having been 
taken from a British vesbcl, bad used 
very great exertions to have their lives, 
but that his mediation was dibirgurded, 
and he himself much insulted. It is 
even said, that letters have arrived, of 
a subsequent date, from Tunis, au- 
nuuiiciug Ins assassiiiaiiou liy the popu- 
l:ue, but we have been miabte to truce 
this rumour t4) any autlieiitie source, 
and Inqic it will prov e unfounded. 

Tutiglers.-^Hy tux'uuuU from Tan* 
giers we learn, tliat when Sir Uohcit 
Wilson left Cwli*, he. (iroceeJed to Te- 
tnaii ami Tangiers, with tlie object of 
securing an asylum for the S|ian.iarda, 
the (iruuiUe of which he obtained from 
the (bivcriior of tliose jiroviuces. He 
had in reply to this solicitation received 
a letter from the Emperor of Morocco, 
to whom lu‘ havl scut some , arms and 
gunpowder, cuutirmiug the protection 
pledged, and giving solcmu oMurauces 
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Ihat the Spaniard* might repose in 
BaTety under the shadow of the Moorish 
standard. 

Our latest account* from 
this garrison state, that tho place was 
entirely glutted wi^ flour from Lisbon, 
for which no sale could be found. Im- 
mense quantities of provisions from Ire- 
land had likewise arrived, for which no 
purchasers i*oiild he obtained, and con- 
sequently many of the factors were re- 
shipping them home. Two Members 
of the late Spanish Lortes, Seuors So- 
herron and Ayllon, residing in the town, 
had been poisoned by a servant wlio at- 
tended them. The former died in con- 
sequence, and the. latter was in so pre- 
carious a state, that his recovery was 
despaired of. The assassin made his 
escape from (iihraltnr before the atroci- 
ous deed was discovere«l. 

SOUTH AMF.nirA. 

Jirazil . — The accoutits from this por- 
tM»n of South America are of great in- 
terest, events having transpired wiiieli 
will proliahly lead to tlie deptisition of 
the new Emperor. On the evening of 
the 10th November, the city of Kio was 
thrown into a state of general alarm 
and confusion by the arrival at the liar- 
racks of an order for liie immediate 
march of tlie troops to the Palace. Tlie 
reason circulated on the. following morn- 
ing for this movement of the troops 
was, that the Emtiemr had discovered 
that his old Prime M i nis I er, A nd rade, had 
lieeu tampering witli the soldiers, and 
endeavouring tohringosersoineof them 
to his party. On the 1 Itb, tlie fortes, 
alarmetl at the Emperor’s order, sent a 
message to him to leani why the troops 
reinaiNcd under ormi ; but no satisfac- 
tory answer was returned, and the mem- 
bers in consequence roniained all uiglit 
in the Asseniiily House. When the 
morning of the 12th broke, anxiety was 
depicted in the countenance of every 
one, all busine.ss was suspended, and 
the shops were closed. About ikhmi a 
fjody of troops marched into the city, 
and surrounded the house in which the 
i)ef»uties were deliberating, pointing to- 
wards the building several field-pieces. 
A number of ofKcera then entered, dis- 
solved the C'ortes in the name of the 
Kmperor, and made iirisoueiw of the 
following members Antonio, Carlos 
Martins, Fraucisai Moutexume, anti 
Larcha, who were marched across the 
Palace-square, put into a boat, and con- 
veyed to the llha de Cobras. Shortly 
after, the Emperor made his ap})earance, 
and paradfil througli the principal 
streets, but it di<l not appear that nis 
measures so far had become unpopular, 


as he was every where received with 
applause, and in the evening a grnersl 
illumination had taken place, llie mi- 
nister, Andrade, had been arrested, siul 
an embargo had been laid on the ship, 
ping in the harliour of Rio on the 14th, 
which continued to the 2l8t Novendwr; 
when the transport, on board of which 
were the six arrested Deputies and their 
families, sailed with sealed orders not 
to be opened till her arrival in a rerlain 
latitude. As thi.s ve.ssel had been sup- 
plied with provisions for five months, 
her destination, which was said to l»e 
Havre de Grace, was generally sup- 
posed to be some far more distant port, 
and potue of the conjectures named that 
of Goa in the East Indies. The depar- 
ture of the democratic Members wa< 
followed by a priudamation from tlir 
Minister of Police, offering a reward of 
400 milroas for a di«covery of tho au- 
ihor.s of certain jilacards reflecting on 
the Government, and promising to con- 
ceal tho names of the informers. On 
the next das the journal published in 
opposition to the Governmetit at Rio, 
annonncfd that its ptiblicntion would 
he discontinued. At the time of the 
letters leaving, great consternation rx- 
istcil at Rio, and a crisis appeared ap- 
proaching. Monte Video had surren- 
dered to the Hrur.ilian troops 
Our countryman, Lord Cochrane, 
was reaping laith honour and profit in 
the Brazilian service, having received 
patents of nobility, and gained an im- 
mense amount or prize-money. Cap- 
tain Crosby bad been made a roimiin- 
dure, and the oflicers of the fleet had 
received crosses of distinction. Lori 
Cochrane's corresnondence, relating to 
his operations .at Kfaranhani and Pani, 
had been published. In this he axows, 
that he had no instructions to goto 
either places, but finding further pur- 
suit of the Portuguese fleet useless, he 
gave up the chare, and undertook an 
enterprise which he was convinced wa** 
conducive to the good of Brazil, tnist- 
ing that, his success would secure the 
approbation of the Oovcrnraciit. Ho 
gives a long account of the contributions 

he had levied, the maner in which be 
hail organized the new Government; 
and he then aniioiinees His intention of 
shortly returning to Rio with the ban- 
ners he had taken. Prior to the rtisto- 
Intion of the Congress, they bad, after 
a warm discussion, passed a dwree, 
nuthoriring the Trial liy Jury in civil iimI 
criminal cases, which was to be brought 
into immediate operation. 

Pen*. — ^The accounts ft»m Peru have 
been of considerable interest^ and the 
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Republican arms bad been successful in 
iten undertaking;. This last hold of 
the koyalint cause, seemed about to be 
loreed from the Spanish grasp, and to 
u-ju* a dccisi>e seal to the charter of 
vluuth American freedom. Bolivar had 
rt-cuteri’<l Lima amidst the acclama- 
iiou« of the inhabitants, and the broken 
iroup.sol the Royalist General CanUrac 
uirefljivig bel'oic him. 'I'hc Republi- 
can expedition against Uppir IVru had 
beou e<iually successful j and General 
.Sautii Cm/, had been enalded thus to 
jiluce the retreating Royali',ts between 
two enemies; Boli\ar in the rear and 
liiinself in front. In his advance to La 
Raz, he liad defeated the Royalist C'oin- 
niauder, Urlanqueia, near Butosi. It 
wai e\en reporteil, tliut ilie army i.f 
Cuutarac had heen defeated by the ad- 
\aii(’ed guard of this army, umler tlic 
British Colonel Miller, and the General 
liiiuself taken prisoner. According to 
the accounts, howoer, tlie Royalist 
cause in South America seemed to he 
reduced to the mere “ shadow of a 
shade." 

Ui/eitoj — The British merchants 
at this port base been much iuconxeni- 
niicd b) a dispute wbicli had taken 
pl.ue between the Governnieiit and the 
1-iij;1is1j NaialCoinmamler in that ijuai- 
ter, Captain Willis, of the Brazen, in 
l oii^iMjuenee of the latter claiming the 
ri^litol boarding the Engli.sljineitbaiit' 
iiU'U prior to their entering the poll of 
Huenos A} res, which the Go\ernnient 
iorl.aiie, and m consequence of Cajilaiu 
Willis per.isling, commanded the lat- 
ter to lea>ethe port. A statement of 
lliesc oceurreiiccs having heen trans- 
uiilted to Sir Thomas Haidy, the com- 
iiiainler on that station, tliut olftccr 
thought it so sciious, that at the ur- 
gent request of the British merchants 
there, he \isiteil Buenos A} res himself, 
»ud had a personal communication with 
the MemlH’rs of the Gocernmeiit, who 
recei\wl him with the greatest ihsiiue- 
tion. At this interview the disjiutejwas 
anneabl) arranged, and the fears of the 
niercliauts entirel) removed. The con 
duct oi hir Thomas apjieursto have been 
marked with decorum and lubauity 
tiirougliout this afiair, which was ler- 
minatedin the iiio»t satisfactory manner. 

CwmbUii,—We announced m our last 
the siege of Bueito Cubella, the last re- 
niaiuiug relict of royalty in Colombia; 

have noW' to communicate iiitelli- 
gciice nf Its capture. Thi» most im- 
portant fortms, which lias for so long 
tt period resisted the force of tlie Repub- 
bc, was taken by surprise during the 
gnd the whok of tU« BoytUsi 


garrison, together with all the vessels 
in the harbor, fell into the power ol 
the assailants. This is a most important 
conquest to the Colombian Republic, 
the. soil being now free, and the lust 
hope of Spain iu that quarter utterly de- 
stinyed. 'I'he Cuugresi had issued a 
ilciTce, banishing from the territory of 
Colotnlna all the natives of Spain; and 
this is staled to have been put iu force, 
in conseijuence of some intngiuvs on the 
part of those individuals which had been 
deU'eled, and which, it is sup^wsed* had 
l»en caused by the tempting power of 
French gold. The Colombian Govern* 
mi ut has aUu issued several comiuereiol 
decrees, for the pur;>use of putting the 
umt regulations m force iu all the ports 
ol the Republic ; and one had also lieen 
published, regulating the Halaries of 
their envoys to Foreign Courts. 

M/jiVo.— This portion of South Ame- 
rica still continues in a disturbed state. 
A lireuch hatl taken place between the 
Spanish garrison of the Castle of Su 
John D'Cllua, and the Mexican Go- 
vernment, in conseijuence of which the 
former had bomliunled the city of Vera 
Cruz, and laid the principal part of it in 
ashes. This had laiiscd the Supreme 
(loverment to issue a ilcchiruMou of war 
agamst Sjiaiii, in which all Spanish sub- 
jects are forbid to trade with Mexico, 
and all the ve-sseU of that tuition enter- 
ing the Mexican |N>ris, arc declared 
|i.il>le to coiifisiution. 'Flu* Castle of 
Llloa was also closely liesieged, and 
as the preservation ot Vera Cruz bud 
been tbe only reason lor its )>rcviuus- 
1> being unmolested, there was little 
doubt but It would he persevered iu un- 
til Its capture, as the city had heeu de- 
stroyed, and tlu only rcu.sen of fiirhear- 
iince oil the part ot the Mexicuiiii rou- 
sequeutly removed. Guatainala, one of 
the most fertile provineea in Ameiieu, 
has seceded from the Mexicun Repuhlic, 
and declared itself iudependent, 

WF.Kf IMIIKS. 

Dmarura. — Nothing of importance 
has transpired in ihix colony ; the ac- 
I'O'inls received during the past mouth 
merely stating that martial law was still 
iu tone there, and that the triul of the 
missionary, Smith, had been concluded ; 
but at the departure oi the accouuis bis 
seotetiee had not transpired, though it 
was generally believed that he Imd i>e<ni 
found guilty, as the proceedings have 
been sent t<» Ihigland for the examloa- 
tiuu of tli« King iu Council, end Mr. 
Smith was suU kept iu arrest. A coti- 
sidenhle number of the begroci re- 
mtuaed to be tried, but the trial of tbe 
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mitsionary, nblch bad occupied nearly tbaa bypublisbing thefollowlaeuino 

six »ecksi liaJ much impeded the pro- of « letter from that islam/, htj^ 
grett If the court martial. The receipt date lie ISlh of October « We ||„| 
*f Earl ttatbursfs letter to iheffovcr- been under amiderebic alarm in coQ> 
nor, relaiive w the future treatiucat of sequence of wtunatiotts conveyed by 
the 'flares, had caused a g^reat M*«satioii anonymous letters, directed to the Pre. 

sidcut and others, of an iatendciJ insur- 
rection ainong- the negroes, and dcier- 
ininatious to set Are to the tot\n uf 
sSt. George’s. A reward has been uf. 
fered lor the discovery of the writers 
but hitherto without -elFect. The town 
militia have kept watch for tliis nionih 
past, and things liave diminished ta a 
very great degree the confidence for* 
inerly existing between master aiul 
slave. Evil disposed persons go alM.ui 
the island, and the iiegntes say that the 
King of Ktt»lan(l has made tlieni nil 
free ; but that the Planters will not gi\e 
them their liberty unless they fight fur 
it. The example of Detnarara is he'd 
tip to them, anti that revolt they are 
told has siuToeded ; nor is there such a 
thing as convincing them, without great 
ditlii ulty, of the contrary. The recei|>t 
of Earl Hathursi’s dispatch has cauml 
great irritation in this (’oloiiy. His 
Lordship's instructions arc apparently 
framed b\ persons entirely unacquaintid 
with the condition of the negroes, niul 
some t)f them are rather calculated to 
injure ihiiii to beuelil them. If a Com- 
inissioii It)C|iiiry was sent nut to 
ascertain the actual state of the slaves, 
the delusion wool 1 soon he dispolled." 

Buihtuioes — W,e allialeil in our l';sl to 
the destriKtion of the chapel of Mr. 
Shrewshuiy by the populace of Bridge 
Town. I’urther and must important 
accounts have been received, whicli 
serve to slu)\v that the island was in a 
stjite little short of actual reljelliou. 
After the total aniiiliilatiou of the build- 
ing, it appears that the jujople of the 
town, not contented vvitli thus wreaking 
their vengeance on the obnoxious mis- 
sionary, actually published the following 
Proclamation, which we cannot refrain 
from inserting entire. 


in the colony, and many a/iprcbeusiions 
were entertained that another rising 
would take place. Indeed a piivutelet' 
ter, vvitli winch we have been favoured, 
states, that another plot had beeu de- 
tected, and that several persons had 
beeu examined before the governor in 
consequence. In Ins defence, the mis. 
sionary Smith called no less than Bixty- 
fivu witnesses, whose evidence tended to 
exculpate him from aiiv treasonable in- 
tent. A letter from this colony of very 
late date, states that an attempt had been 
made to poison the military stationed 
on the east side of the settlement, which 
was only discovered on the eve of.ils 
being put into execution. 

Jamaica — 'I’he Jamaica hou«e of legis- 
lation had assembled, and his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester had recommended 
to the member'* a calm and unpreju- 
diced disrus«i(iu of the various plans 
brought before them for the ameliora- 
Jioii of the slaves. The lIou.*.e of As- 
sii'iiibly, ill their reply, expussed their 
willingness to comply with this recum- 
nicudaliou of the Governor General, it 
having always beeu their object to 
streuglhen the attachment with which 
the lower classes looked up to them. 
However, meetings of house and slave 
proprietors hud taken place in almost 
every parish of Jamaica, to express 
their disapprobation of the measures 
adopted iu laiglaiul in regard to the 
coiidiliou of slaves, and their resolution 
to oppose, by all legal means, every at- 
tempt to deprive them of their properly 
without some adequate reiuuiioratuiu. 
The receipt of Earl Bathurst’s letter, in 
reference to the amelioration of the 
negroes, had funned the Haute into open 
discord, and even the lueuibcrs of the 
Lcgi'-lature did not seem free from the 
contagion of opinion ; for on the applicu- 
tiua ol the Governor lor a sum of money 
to repair certain barracks for the troops, 
the lueiuliers had refused the grant, on 
tlie ground, tiiat such was the distressed 
stale of the colony, that the money 
could not be spared ; and adding, that 
the regular burracks were healthy, well 
lilted up, and coiivcuicnt for the sol- 
diers, who must couteut themselves with 
occupying them. 

Ctentda, — The accounts from this 
island arc similar to those from our 
other West India C'olouie-, VVa can- 
cot give a better idea of atfairs there, 


BRIDdP. TOWN, OCT. 21 . 

Great Ttiumph over Melhodim, and total 
de»l ruction of the Chapel, 

‘ The inliHliitants Ilf this Ul.'unl are resperlftiHy 
iiiro.'in^d, tliiit in conMequaorn of the unKieriUsi 
niid uapruvuLcd (ittacLi which have rrveatcdly 
beon nibile upon this community hy the Mdho* 
itist Itlisaiuniu'irs (otherwise known at BBrntt 
to the Tiilainuus Alricaa Boricty) a party of 
rr»pec'able gcntlcDicn formed the lesolutiou ol 
cinsinj; the itlvtliodist concern altogether; with 
this view’, they coioiuenced tbeir labours o* 
Sunday evening, and they have the greatest »»- 
lUfactMiu iu aonuoncing that by 13 o'clock Isft 
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nlcbt,thfy«ffWted the icttruttim of the 

^^To^^thJ>infonnfttl<Mi they liATe to add, that 
the MisHionory made hi* ewapc yerterduy af- 
urnoon, in a small veasel for St. Vincent j 
tlim*by ayoiding Uie expression of the pohlio 
feeling towards him personally, >»hlch he had 
10 r.chly deserved. 

‘ It is hoped, that this information will be 
circuiated throushont the diti'erent Islands and 
Colonies, all persons who consider themselves 
uue losers of relijfion wrill follow the laudable 
example of the Barlmdians, in puttinff an end 
to Methodism and Methodist Chapels tUrouKh- 
out the West Indies.’ 

Iti consequence of this, the Governor 
issued the following ProclainHtU)ii, with 
u view of discovering the authors of the 
outrage ; — 

A PKOCLAMA'IION. 

Whereas, it has been represented to nje, that 
a riotous assembly collected at the Weslejan 
Chapel on Sunday niijht the UUh, and Monday 
uiKlit the 20th insU and proceeded to demolish 
the buildinif, which they completely deUio>e«l. 
And whereas, if such an ontroReous viola- 
thii) of all law and order be sullrred to pass 
unpunished, no man will be sale, ei'her m 
person or property ; since, when tlie veiy ends 
«l cMil ussuciatiun are thus delcateil— the peo- 
ple, (iiidinij the laws too feehle to a (ford them 
p.otittuin, must court the favour of the mob, 
und remain entirely at their merej. In smh a 
state ot tliiin^H, the laws arc only a scourge to 
ihoweak: and whereas, in a society euiisututed 
as this is, the very worst consequences are to be 
apprehended troin such an example. 

I do, therefore, hy and with the advice of his 
Majesty’s Council, hereby oiler a reward of one 
linndred pounds to any person who Will Rive 
such inloimation as w ill lead to the convictiuii 
of any pi-rson nr peraona concerned m thealorc* 
sAid riotous proreodiURS. 

(liven under my band and Seal at Aim*, at 
(iovernment House this 3Jd duy «f t'etoher, 
IWJ, and in the fonrth year of His Majesty’s 
reiRn. find save the Km?. 

Uy Ilia Excellency’s flomnmiid, 

WM. ULSIJAND^l, Dtp. See. 
The English roailor w^ould have auji- 
posed the affair would have rested here, 
unless, indeed, the perpetrators had 
heeii (iiscovereii, and punished aeeord- 
in»ly. But no ; — such a proeecdiug «lid 
not accord with the ideas of the people 
cf Harbadoes, for on liiti following day 
they made public a counter Proelama* 
tion,uf which lh« following is a copy, 
and which we make hold to say i» ou- 
)>aralli‘led in the history of any Colony, 
or any nation on the f<«ce of the globe. 

BKIDGK TOWN, BARBADOES, 
ThmroHmv, Ortobrr 33, lb3A 
Wheraas, a Proclamation bavinR appeared In 
the Hnrbadian Newapaper of yesterday, issued 
by arder of Ida Bxeclleney the tiovtrnor, of« 
Oritnt. Herald^ Vol. 1 . 


ferlnn; tt reWaril of ona hundred pounds for the 
coAvfcticm of any person or persons conermed 
in the said-to-be riotous proceedings of the 
19tlt and SUlh inst Publif A’oNce it hereby 
yieen, that such person or persons who may 
feel inclinetl, either (Vum peenniary temptation or 
vindictive feeling, that should they attempt to 
come forward to mjare, in any shape, any indi- 
vidual, they shall receive that punishment which 
their crimes so justly deserve,— They art to 
understand that to inipetcA is not to eontiet, 
and that Die reward ollered will only be given 
upon C’onrii (ton, which canaot he ellbctcd 
while the people are iirm to tliainselvca. 

And whereas it may appear to Ihoae per- 
aoiis who are acquainted with the Circumstancts 
which occosium-d the said Proclamation, that 
the demolitmn of the Cbniiel w’aa efl'ectod by 
the rabble ui this couunimity, in order to create 
anarehy, riot, and insuboi'dinatiun, to Irample 
U|K)n the laws of the couutiy, and to subvert 
good order,— It IS considered as an imperative 
duly to repri the charge, and to state— lirstlj— 
'I bat the lui^uiily of tlie prisons assembled wrie 
of the first lespectability, and were supported 
by the conciiireiice ot nine-leiiths of the fom- 
mutiity Secomlly— Tl at their motives were 
patiiotic and loyal— namely, to eradirate Irom 
this soil the Reriii of Melliodism, wliiih was 
spreading its baneful infliienee luer a rerlaln 
class, Htid wliich ultimately would have injured 
both t’hurrh and SUtr. With this run' th# 
Chapel w'us denloli^lled, and the Ibnaflcal 
pieaeher who headed if, and lirlled US, was 
compelled by a speedy flight to remove himself 
from the Island 

Mitli a fixed determination, therefore, to 
put ail end to Methodism in this Island, all 
Methodist Preachers nie warned not to approach 
these shores, as, i/ rAep do, if ai/f be at their 


OHH ptril. 

God Mue the King and the People, 

After u passuge of forty davi from 
Eiiglaml, his Mnjeaty’s frigate /w'l, Ad- 
miral Sir L. W, Halsie.i(l, K.ilM. ar- 
rived at Bnrbadoes, having oil hoord the 
Conxiils for South Ameriea —nantelv, 
Mr. HciKleraoii, Inr ('uloiiibia; Mr. 
Topper, for Lu (iiiayra; Mr. Suther- 
land, for Maracaibo; Mr. Walts, for 
rarihageua; and Mr. M’Gregor, for 


Panama. 

TririKW.—A lucptiug of the Plantrn 
i>f this colonv hatl been hebi, ftt which 
several res*»lut.ons were passed, exprea- 
dve of the ojiinion of the Meeting, m 
renrohatioii <>f the plan of ameliordtton 
proposed by the British (mvernment. 
A horrible plot had been discovered 
amongtt the negroet of 1 riindad to rise 
pn fnnle, and murder all the whitea. 
Tlti-, massacre was to have taken place 
on the 2Hth of November, and wtla 
diKovewd <Hily two .toys prior it« 
hrrukint; ««>. >" riiuk«iurii<;« of .omr 
etfivdki ntiiunrellitig With lh« Other 
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partiMDi ftljout priority of ooiikf nnd 
tumiu^ KiOfc’s evidencci Bov oral of the 
negroes hotl been lodged in gaol, and 
martial iaw had beuu proclaimed. The 
revolt yuM Aral to have broken out in 
the weateru part of the ialaud, in the 
quarter of Diego Martin. Tlie inhalii- 
tanta of coursu were in a atate of great 
agitation ) and business was entirely 
■us pended. 

Tolxigo.^'Vhe Legislature of Tobago 
bad passed a Hill for ameliorating the 
state of the slaves, in the spirit recoin- 
mended by the Uritish (iovernnieut. 
They had ahulished the Sunduy mar- 
kets, and have allov\ed the Thursday 
in each week to the slaves to cultivate 
tlielr grounds and hold their markets. 
They had) made the tebtimony of two 


ilavea of g^ eharadev iidReiwt fv{. 
dence against the masters. N^iu« 
accused of capital crimes were to be 
tried by the same court as freemen, sud 
were liable to similar punishmenu, 
For lesser crimus the puiiishineut uat 
tiotio exceed twenty stripes in any cast 
by the master, nor twelve excejn in the 
proaonce of atioUier white person, 
personal property of the slavea wore tt 
reiiiniii secured to thcMii, and the ex. 
peitses i>f prosecuting those who of. 
leaded against the laws were to be borne 
by tl\e colony. 

Cuba . — ^'Fhe New Yjn*k Gazette s'ltcf, 
that they are informed by good autho> 
rity that Spain has ceded Cuba to 
France. If so, let France take posses- 
sion— if she can. 


HOME IMKLLIGKNCK. 


Indian drwy.— We took occasion in 
our last Number to advert totlu* changes 
couteuijdated in the new orguui/uttuu 
of the Indian Army, and leturn to the 
fcubiect here, lor the take of explaiuiug 
what might utherw ise he mUuiitlei stuoil. 
The scereiywith wliicU all the mea- 
sures of tlie Last India Cuinpuiiy are 
taken, tlie uiy'^tery in wbicii these are 
pur|iusely involNcd, and the diilieuliy of 
ditaiuiug any iuformutiou of their in- 
teutioiis, except through prisate chmi- 
neU, open on.y to the {^soured few, ne- 
cessarily oi easioii much that is inaccu- 
rate to find its way mlo the public prints, 
which have often only rumours for their 
guide. This has been the c.ise with, a 
g;rcat portion of whut has apjtcarinl in 
the uewfpiipcrs oil the subject of the 
iudiitu army: the following however, 
■we believe, may be relied on, and help 
to explain what has alread) bteii said 
ou this bul-)cit. 

'liiH East India Cumpaiiv's Native 
Army was originally coiiqHiseU ui regi- 
ineiiU of two battalioiiii each, which 
were seldom or ever near euili vdher 
,011, service ; but, though as completely 
sepanUed as two distinct regiments, yvC 
promotiou ill them went vii as iu oiie 
regiiiKtU only. This was attended w iUi 
jmeh a slew advance from the lower to 
tlia higher steps of the service, that of- 
ficers frew gray as subalterus, and the 
chatica.of arriving at the honours and 
•moliumettts of cuimuaud vvgs reducetl 
Miuost to uotbnig. The forming each 
hAtulion into n cegioi«nt| iud making 


the compleim iil (if officers to each com- 
plete, must necessarily give au inline- 
diulc promotion to a great mimber, anil 
increase or quicken the advaiicciiiciitijl 
the I'vsi. 'I'his w a,s applied to the iiatiie 
army in the seivicc of the Ivist luiiia 
C'ouipuiiy ; but as there is an Kiirupeiiu 
regiment at each of the three Ih'tsiikii- 
cies, compO'cd also of two bgttalioui 
each, ilwouldbu but ju'-tto them to plim' 
them on the same ioutiiig, by niakii<( 
cachhattaliou asepantie rt gimvut,fortl'i: 
same reannis ol uiceleratmg pruniut uu 
as hclore stuteil. It is more than pru- 
baUe, therefore, that the proposed form- 
utiou of three adtliiioiial European re- 
giments out of the three second batta- 
lions ol the present, ha.s been the grouml 
of the rumoured creation oi un addi- 
tional Eiiro]ieuu force.. This airaugc- 
incut will give-moie officers, hut not 
more liiiu; and cannot he urged as a 
reason f,.i* ili-)»eusuig witli llic servica 
of King’s tiuups, a much larger umw 
her than ibis (20,( 00 we believe) heiuj 
required by net of paiiiainciit to he 
up m India us long as the CompaV)'^ 
charter exist*. \\ is possible tliat iu 
cuuseqncnce uf this Euro- 

peuM olHivers, the Cmiipniii^ iili*y 
to ParlUinent lor a rednciimi of thri^ 
jbiing’s regiiucuts iu lutlia, to, save tk< 
ex|M.'Use of luniutainjug them : but we 
fed assured tlmt an^ applicntjuu 
their pait to lie {vermiUed to di»p«u^^ 
with king’s troops nlfogetber) would 
not be acceded to. 

\V« cannot cloae tbif uocict witbout 
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fhiceNfy the IiKl w 

Army In 'hat of Ifcnwl m 

IrttcBlar, on this ehaogt, I1iey liad 
Wn lonj sulferioif under an almost 
t(»tsl stasoefion of all hope of advaoce- 
loelit, in a state of mind equally Oital 
to the triife interests of the fcovcrnnient 
and to the happiness of the officers i 
although the delay which has taken 
place in reoliaing their dcftjrrwlexpecta. 
tious has almost deprived the boon ot its 
grace. The advantages of this arrange- 
iiieiit appear to he, that every Cadet of 
rsch branch of the Army and at each 
of the presidencies, when he fint enters 
the Indian service, is within 23 steps of 
lieiog a full Colonel of a regiment, 
which brings with life choice of return- 
ing to England on a comfortable in- 
dependence for life, if the indivitliial be 
not di«pi)sed to pndoiig his service in 
tlic country to realize a larger fortune. 
I'he actual value of this C<donelc> uill, 
perlwps, he not more than two thirds of 
what it has been under the old system ; 
Imt then it will be attain.iblc in a nimdi 
shorter iwriod : and a retiring allei\- 
:iii('e of HOOl. (»r lOOOf. a year, obiamed, 
bv 23 steps, would certainly ho pre- 
fort ed bv most men to an allowance of 
I20(l/. OP 1 5(10/. a year, which could 
only be obtained after passing through 
45 steps. Bv the present arrangement 
indeed It will take about the same pe- 
lio.i to obtain a full Colonelcy, wdiicli 
mider the old system, ssould haNC 
brought the candidate for ease and 
honour only half way up the list ol 
Lieutenant Colonels. The odvanlage, 
thcrefon*, to the Company’* Army t** 
manifest ; and as it is, in every 
of view, desirable to secure their effici- 
ency and altachineiit, it cannot tail to 
he also IteiKTicial to the interests of the 
country itself. 

The restriction which has been re- 
cenllv imposed on the recruiting parlies 
Wlonglng to the East India Company s 
•ervioe during the recent levy, has not 
yet been removed. It is, however, ex- 
pected Soon to take place, as the regi- 
ments for v^hlch the restridiou was put 
in force are now completed. ^ 

Tlie triKips which recently arrived 
from India and the Cape of <»ood Hope 
on Imard the Thames free trader, have 
disembarked at GraVeseitd, and are oi^ 
dered for Chatham. ITic detachments 
>»hich arrtycdotl Imai^ the Circassiati 
fruin Calcutta, have been disembarkctl 
ut Chatham on the 12th January. 

Ktiraanlinarif Dfttwerie* at tw 
fndia IfouMt . — A mysterious para^p‘ 
ha-, been going the round of tbe 1^*** 
dort pa{icrs, under fbis betrf, aUuding 


to the Imm advinced by a tnoreantUt 
house at Hyderabad, to llw Govern* 
nient of the Nizam ^ and hintlHg at the 
probable impeachment of the Marquem 
of Hastings, fur a suppmed share in 
some alleg^ malyenationt in that 
<|uaner. As this It a matter of too 
great importance to haaard the ex^ 
presskui of hasty opinion on, we eliall 
in the present instance merely say, that 
we have noticed the paragraph in ques- 
tion, with an impression tivat the real 
state of the case was but imperfectly 
known to those who flrst transcribed 
it i and that wo shall take some paim 
to nKcertain the facte of the oaso for 
publication in our noitNumlicr. 

Gi)i'rr»u>r of' /l(*»fcoy.-*‘lt is stated 
in the ]«ihlic prints that Mr. Civikrt, 
the Secretary to the Aiiinlrally, is almut 
to receive an ar|x>mtment as liovenior 
of Bombay. Our rcmlcrs will remem- 
ber that the late G«)\ernor of that Pn- 
sidenev, Sir Ev.in Nepean, retiiyd from 
the Secret .iry(>hip of the ,\dmir!ilty to 
Hll the same place ; and tliis probably 
may have giv cn rise to the rninour. It 
is helicveil by some, and diserediteii by 
others ; but w e I’.annot learn tbe gismiidi 
on whieii it rests. We tlo not jien'eive 
the connexion between the offices and 
oi’Ciipiitioiis which could recommend an 
Ailmiialty Sei retaiy as most lit for tm 
liidiau Governor; and while so abh- 
and distinguished an officer as Sir John 
Malcolm ii unemployed, we shmild ts)n- 
ceive the Company would not think m 
lookin’* elsewmre for u Governor of 
1101111 ^, should its present able and 
enlightened servant, Mr. bdpbinstmir, 
be reiiiovwl from thenc e to the higtiW 
. offic-c of (ioveriior of Madras, on the 
expected retinonent of Sir Thoinatt 

’^MlTrJ'.WKy 

,1>,. Miini...:., .r Ha.li.'r., ->» M- 

from India, was so .iverwhelmecl W tb 
penmiary embarrassments, as m ui^ 

aide to reside in 5 IW 

hoiaMl, by himself ami 
s.Miie place of honour ami cjoluffi 
abroad might have been ^ 

This hope was not, however, naMteit , 

rru-.Hhi.il. «...i ^ 

havo nnuor.-'l hli.i Hit* Hift) ■« «» 

M obtain a |w..«"H fro™ ■?"“ 

r.«nn«..y. Tbe r....wi|«-nre of tWab 
ii«,^p„i»ln.e..« 'b..t aft« M«h.k 

Hu’endid enlrrtainmentontheoncbnw, 
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to BrusseU) there, to tnjoy more tran- 
quillity, and live in a more econbmieal 
niauDcr, than they could do in liondon. 
Tiie papers state that the Marquees has 
since |;one into Italy, a here himself 
and family are residiug on the limited 
income of 170(li. per annum. Some of 
the editors express ^^reat sympathy a ith 
what appears to them the humbleil 
condition of a Guveriior General, who 
lately lived in splendour, and ruled over 
niitliuns : others avow tliat the conduct 
of I^d Hastiiiip) towards the press in 
India, was such as to make them feel 
no sorrow for his present condition. 
Had not this subject of his retirement 
and poverty been already bhwoned forth 
in the papers of the ilay, we should not 
have alluded to it here; but havin'^ 
done so, as a matter of ij»telli|ccuce 
purely, we may add , that thou|;h no one 
can thiuk with more pity and sorrow-of 
Lord Hastings's inconsistencies than wc 
do : yet those feelings are also extended 
to his present huinbled condition. We 
would rather have seen him passing his 
da)'!! in his ow n couutrN , and among the 
associates of his early life ; hut a\c do 
not iliiiik there is anything in hi- pub- 
lic conduct which can be called hack to 
reiiiciiibrauce by the great bulk of the 
coiiuiiunity, in order to awaken strong 
feelings of general sympathy in hi» be- 
half. 

hulia Direelwn,^k meeting of the 
Proprietors of Last ludii block, was 
held on the 14th of Jan. at the London 
Tavern, to take into eunsiderutiou such 
measures us may ensure the election of 
Sir R. Townsend Farquhar to the next 
vacancy that may occur ainuiiast the 
Directors of the Company. A. W. Ro-^' 
harts, Esq, was called, to the chair. 
resolution to the purjmse was propose^ 
aud adupteil, and, after passing thanks 
to the chairman, the meeting i>ruke up. 

Ill our last, we omitted to state, that 
Mr. Muspratt was among the most ac- 
tive of the candidates fur the Direction, 
aiid will go to a ballot on the first \a- 
cancy. 

Apimttment. — ,f. H. 1), Ogihie, Esq. 
was ap{K)inted, at the hist Court of Di- 
rectors, provisional Member of the 
Council at Madras. 

AdcomU (hiural Bengal . — On the 
21 St of January, John Pearson, Esq. 
took the oaths at the India House, on 
being apjiointed Advocate General to 
the Company, iii the buiireme Court of 
Bengal. 

India Stock.— On the arrival of the 
accounts from China, that the trade was 
threatened with another stoppage, uu 
account of the Topaze affair, the East 


India Stack felt 3| per cent U.km 
however, partly recovered the decline’ 
since the fbU particulars have been 
made public. 

Ctdfrgs.— A requisition lias 
been sent to the Court of Directors, 
sigtied by ten Proprietors, requesting 
they would call a Meeting of a Genial 
(^ourt, to consider the propriety of en- 
deavouring to obtain a repeal of the 46tl) 
clause of tne Act of Parliament of (he 
5.'ld Gro. HI. cap. 15.i, relating to the 
appointment of writers for the several 
presidencies, wliich requires their pur- 
suing four sessions of study, at Hayley- 
bury College, and allowing them only 
to pass cxainiuatiou, at tho East India 
House, or the Board of Control.— The 
Court have accordingly advertised a 
special Meeting of the General Court, 
on Weduesday, the llth of Februaiy, 
for that purpose. 

A/iim.— Commodore C. Biillen, C.B. 
has heei) appointed to the command vf 
the British sipiadron ou the coast of 
Africa, in the room of iSir Rolart 
Mends, whose decease we have alrcadj 
noticed. 

Stmlh AHWiifri.— Jlis Majesty’s shii> 
Cambridge, sailed on the 6th iiist. from 
Spithcad fur South America. She hml 
ou l>o»rd the following gentleinen ; Mr, 
Parinh, Cuiisul Gcucial, and Messrs, 
tirirtiths and Pouvsett|LyitT. ('onsnU, at 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. pNujeut, Consul 
General, and Messrs. a»'l 

Custer, Vice Consuls at Chili, UK^esiilr 
at Valparaiso. Mr. Row croft, ColKiii 
(General, and Messrs. Passmore aiurs 
White, Vice Consuls for Pern, to reside 
at Lima ; and Mr. Hooil, Consul for 
I.Moiite Video. The Cambridge will !«• 
.'iitationed in the Pacific, and take the 
naval command there. The number of 
persons ou board at the time of her 
departure, incUidiug the Consuls ami 
their families, was about nine hundred. 

llmjm or (f Mexico. — 'I'he Ex-Eitt^ror 
of Mexico, Seiior Itiirbido, has arrived 
in Cuglaiui ou a visit of curiosity. 
has takeu up his residence at St. Paul's 
Coffee House, where many persons have 
visited him. 

Ifcit Indie*.— Detachments gf tifnop* 
continue to leave England for the West 
Indies. Anioiig others, part of the 4th 
.5th, 9th, and 2?At'regimctiU of ilifautn 
have been ordered to embanrk^fiioia the 
Isle of W ight, m boaf'di (Aih,Edwardi fv^' 
the West Indies. Detachments be- 
longing to the 33d, 50th, 91st, and 92“ 
regiineiits of foot, have sailed for Ja* 
maica. The 27th regiment of foot, 
which was relieved at Gibraltar, on tlie 
24th November, and which sailed fro® 
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that garriMO 09 .SOth Noyenabcr», for 
the West lodteS) has been ordered to 
touch at Barbodoes, to report to Lieute- 
nant Colonel Warde, Commander of the 
Fortes in that part of the world, and to 
await that oilicer'i further orders. Se- 
veral otlu'r detachments have also been 
ordered for the same dcstinatiuu. 

Companjf'i Trade. On the 14th of 
.hnuary, the hon. Directors of the East 
India House purchased two hundred 
and forty tons of copper, of which 
twenty tons of nails are to be forwarded 
I)y Mr. Glorat, at 9'M, I2i. per ton, and 
seventy-live tons of manufactured cop- 
per, by the English Company, at 91/. 
I'ii. per ton, according to the tenders. 
The remaining 141 tuns are to he sup- 
plied at 95/. 14t. pet ton, by associated 
companies. 

The West India Association of Glas- 
gow, at a General Meeiitig, have »oted 
one Ituinlred ixnthds in aid of the So- 
ciet\ establisheil by the Clmrch of Eng- 
land, for the rclidous instruction of 
fclau’s. The Colonial Interests of Lon- 
don have ajipropriated one thousand 
pounds to tlie same object, independ- 
ently of the private subscription, ( on- 
si(h Table contributions have been ma<Ic 
in Li>er]H>ol and Bristol. The present 
resenue of the Society is abinit, two 
thousand pounds, and the sphere of its 
((peratioim Is to he largely extended. 

Xorlhem fj^pedifiou, — ^The Tory and 
Ilecla are to be taken into dock imme- 
diately, at Deptford, and fitUsl out on a 
Voyage of discovery. Captain Parry 
takes the command of the Hocla, his 
ship in the first voyage, mnler his or- 
ders } and Captain lloppner is to com- 
uiand the Ftiry. The (irijier is also 
fitting up, niid is to proree<l to Wager 
Hiver, from whence Captain Lyon will 
jirocecd by land. Captain L,von is ap- 
pointed to the Griper, as also Lieutenant 
Maiuierfi, who is to accompany him on 
his r^utc, 

Or«A SiJucriptm.—A. Greek Com- 
niitkee has been formeil at Manchester, 
and is making very buccessful exertions 
in favour of the Subscription. Mr. 
Blaquiere was thierc, according to the 
last accounts, superintending the for- 
WAtipu, 

Tlie following Ic^tr frqm the Lwdou 
Creek CoiumUtco ^ Alexamler Ban- 
ticrDian, £w). ChairWMl Abej^decn 


Branc)^ Co,inmittee, gives a my chcer- 
pfospect of the favourable Issue of 
the cmitest 

* nitOtvA CMAndttSe htva Uis grestf tt 

satisfaction in ackaa«leii;^t>f the receipt offlOf., 
as t second remittaiwe to the Uaden suhMrip- 
tlon from Aberdeen, in aMithm to their tint re. 
mlltance of 15111. Tbeir tbaalce are doe to the 
suh^cribers. and esperiatly to yaanelf; for the 
exertions which have berti made, and »ad« so 
saccessfiilly. 

“ It canoot but he pleasing to those wAohave 
so warmiy supported the.Oreek Camw, » Imm, 
lh.it accuuflti lia\u buuii revaived of tliosafs ar- 
rival of the Btnri<t,wl)icU were sent by Uus Com 
niitUT, iu August, to tirescc. Thou consisted »>f 
priiiliug.prciiM's, tjppa, (tJrenk end Koiuan.) 
uiatheinaticHl and surgical initruncota, modi* 
cinea, Sec. , and there accnmpaiued llicai four 
(icimau cogmeer oliicers, and, a \erj intelligent 
Jouiijr surgeon, u ho has bCLometlir correspond- 
ent of the Committee. The serpnd stores, which 
sailed m a M-ssel chiulm-d by the CVnniitUe in 
Octobei, must have arrived by this time, and 
accounts aic cx|»celfd daily of such event. 
These latter consisted of a very large quantity 
of materials for composing rockets, and eveiy 
aperies of destructive fircMorks — tuo bri- 
piles of mountain guns — malliemntlcal, sur- 
gical (boUi naval and military) instrnroeets 
— punting and lilhogiajdiic presses — tyjics 
and meiliemcs — hooks of military Instruc- 
tion— A flie. master and eiglit nTtilteers ai - 
com|>atiierl them, to rnnstrncl the rookids, Ike. 
Ai|(l to instruct the (ireeks in the use of them ; 
mot a surgeon also s.aded with this expi‘diliuii. 
All the above were rtlrctleri to the rare of l.ord 
Bvroii, or the Hon, Colonel l/dccsIiT Stonhope, 
wholinve unrirrtaken to net at the representa- 
tivesoftlie Committee inCreerH*. 

“ 'File Committee fei-l conlldriit ns to the re- 
sult ot the stnigelo) yet tlie assistance thiy 
alford, and which the> still hopeto aifoed.'is ol 
the highest iiliportoncr*. as the m'-nno of en- 
eouraging itie Crevks in thtu gtoruwn, but hard 
contest ; as the moans, In l«ti, nl ahoflnniniT * 
whrao niarKerl wiUt huibaosm, and n/l timt » 
molt revoftlng tohuinauity. , 

“Thetfrii'k CominiUeti rcitrrato fufk 
prcasionsrit gratitude, and hope tl^ut a further 
ftssndaner to their labours uiny hs denvedi from 
the inltueiice «t the nohlc e,\ampfe jwi’By the 
aubsriibers in Aberdeen. 

« We have tir honour to be, Sir, your very 
devoted srrvaiK 

«< JUS£1*H JBi'IHl), (liwirwun- 
« JOHTii ttOWRUitt, Ikn. Kcc. 
Cr/tk Cfimvi/fft Room, 
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CIVIL aI^D MILITARY rVTfiLLTGEN^fi. 

TtiE heavy demand bn the pages of our First Number^ rendered it impoiiihk 
to include maby articles with which it was originally intended to enrich and va^ 
them, it was for this reason only, that the Civil and Military Intelligence^ wiS 
the Births, Marriages, and Deaths oceurring iir India and the Colonies, as Jil 
as . among those lu England coiiuecteil in any manner with the Eastern and 
Wc.stern World, were omitted in our Inst. Aware, however, of the importancn 
attached, both hy our European ami Asiatic Reailers, to these details, shaU 
devote a portion of our Work to this department expressly, and do our utmost to 
render it as copious, as accurate, and as late iu date as possible. In nrranjEiiur 
the Civil ami Military Intelligeuce, we have taken the ls,t of August last, the 
of Lord Amherst’s assuming the Supreme Government of India, as the noiut of 
commeneement: and that period has been also chosen as the one from which th« 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths in India will be reported; those in England will 
be given fnim the 1st of January Inst: and every attention will be paid to well 
autiienticated communications of this nature, from respectable sources 


iLorofs roKcss mr imtA* 

[FROM IttF. LONDON OUFTIE.] 

PROMOTIONS, appointments. 
REMOVALS, Ac. 

From the Ist Aiigu«t lH2;i, to 24th 
Janiuii^ 1824, incliishe. 


2d West India Regt. ; dated 20th Nov. 
1823. — Lieut. James Serjeant, from 
half-pay 34th l out, to be Lieut, vin* 
Beauchamp Newton, who exchanges; 
dated 4th Dec. 182^1. 

MABKASs 


BIlfOAB. 

1 1 til liegt. of Light Drag. Cornet Thos. 
Oliver Partridge to he Lieut, hy pur- 
chase, vice (role, promoted iii the 41st 
Foot; dated 30th Oet. 1823. — Clement 
Johnson, gent., to be Cornet by pur- 
chase, >ice Partridge: dated .’tOtli Ot t. 
1823. — Comet Roht. Hare to he Lieut, 
hy purchase, vice Partridge, whose ap- 
pointment has nut taken place; dated 
30th Oct. IH23, 

\Cth Uagt, of lAght Drag, Wm. Payne 
Neale, gent, to be Cornet, h) purchase, 
vice Moore, promoted in the I7th Light 
Dragoons ; dated 2d Oet. 1 82^1. — Suh-Lt. 
'riios. Brett, from the 2d Life Guards, 
to be Cornet, \iee Williams, who ex- 
changes; dated 22d Dec. 1823. 

\iihHegt.(\f Foot. Lieutenant Kenneth 
M* KeuKie to be CapU without purchase, 
sice Rawlins, deceased; dated 27th Jaii. 
1823.— Vhis. Arthur Oniisby to lie Lieut., 
vice M‘Keurie; dated 27tli Jaii. 1823^ 
— Brpwulow Villiera Layanl, gent, to 
be Ensign, vice Oriusby; dated 24th 
July, 1823.— Ww'. C. Lynch, gent., to 
lie Ensign, by purchase, vice A, Donald, 
who. retires ; dated 1 1th Dec. 1823. 

38ffc Regt. of Foot. Ens. Thos. Alier- 
cromhy Trant to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Haston, deceased; dated 9th 
l’el>» 1823. — Gent. Cadet Hy. B, Stokes, 
from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, vicclVaiit; dated 24th July, 
18'2:t. — Lieut. J. Watson Boyet, from 
the 8l)th Foot, to lie Lieut., xice lAiwer, 
xvho exchanges ; dated 4th Seiit. 1823. 

87lA llagt. of Foot. Lieut Mars Mor- 
phett, from tlie Ixld Foot, to he Lieut., 
vice Cates, who exchanges ; dated 25th 
Sept. 1823. — Lieut. Fred. O’Flaherty, 
frum half-}>ay of the 32d Foot, to ^ 
Lieut., vice Clement, appointed to the 


13l/t Regt. JAght Dmg. Comet William 
Ellon, to he Lieut, without i»wrchase, 
lice Fo‘-ler, appointed to the Cape Corps 
of Cavalry; dated 28th Aug. 1823.— 
Lieut. John Giimi (Jollins, from half- 
pa\, 21st Light Drag., to be Lieut., 
vice Newbury Nash, who exchanges 
receiving the dilVeronre; dated 18tli 
Sept, 192.3.— George James Chrystie, 
gent., to he ('ornet, without purchase, 
vice I'Utou, promoted; dated 18th Sept. 
1823.— Capt. Henry Heymun, from half- 
pay, Hth Light Drag., to be Capt., 'Nice 
Digliy Mackworth, who exchanges, re- 
ceiving the dilference between the full 
pay of cavalry and full pay of infantry ; 
dated 23d Oct. 1823.— Lieut. H. Stones, 
to lie Capt., by purohase, vice Crawford, 
who retires; daUri 2.’ith Dec. 1823.— 
Cornet Charles Stiaiige, to he Lieut., 
hy purchase, vice Stones ; ilateil 
Det\ 1823. — Charles Higgc, gent., to 
he Cornet, hy purchase, vice Strange ; 
daM 25th Dec. 1823. 

Memorom/am, — Phe promotion of 
ideut. Georw Scyn mr Crole, from tke 
11th Light J)rag., t > he Captain hi the 
41st Foot, on the ‘ OtU Oct. 1823, ^a* 
by purchase. 

1st Regt. of Foot. Lieut. Chau. Eyre, 
to be Capt, by purchase, vice Mosse, 
who retires; dated 13th Nov. 182.3.— 
Ensign James Stoyte, to bp Lieut., by 
mirchase, vice Evi-e, dated 1.3!h Npv, 
1823. — Evien M'Pherson, gfeiit., to be 
Ensign, by purrhase, vice Stqyte ; dWed 
1.3th Nov. 1823. — Ensign J. Clayton 
Cowell, to bei.<ieutenant, vice E. Mafn- 
waring, deceased: dated IDb Feb. 1823. 

30th Regt. of Foot. Lieut. Aldworth 
Bleunerhasset, from half-p^ of 73d 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Trant, ap- 
pointed to the 95th Foot; dated Dt 
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D«c. 18‘23.— Ensign Chnpl«s Runiley, 
tu be Lieuteiiaut, vice Duucnn Henry 
Ketiuetly, deceased; dated 25th Nov. 
ia22— Gcntlcrtian Cadet R. VViUun, from 
the Royal Military' Cullege,U) he £u. 
sign, vice Ruinlev ; dated Dec. 11, 

41ft Regt. of I'Ait. Captain William 
Booth, from the 81st Foot, to he Cap- 
tain, vice Hailes, who exchanges ; dated 
3lst July, 1823. — Captain James Lewis 
Hill, to be Major, by j)urehasi’, \ke 
M*Coy, who retires ; dated 2r>th Sept, 
1823.— Ens. Henry Jayuer EllU, fnnn 
the 15th Foot, to be tlusig'i, without 
^rtirrliaso, vice Brown, promoted; dated 
2d Oct. 1823.— Lient. (ietirge Seymour 
I'role, from the llth Light Dragoons, 
to be Capt., vice Johnson, whose ap- 
jjoiutineut has not taken place ; dated 
30th Oct. 1823. 

mth Ue^t, fool. Captain Joseph 
Joerlyu Anderson, from half-pay of the 
llth VVest Iiidui Uegt., to be Fay master, 
sice John Campheli, who exchanges; 
dated 21bt Aug. 1823. 

54//i iUgLoj fool. Capt.JaineftW.il. 
Welch, from the fcOth Foot, to he Capt., 
sice Butler, who exchanges; dutcd3ist 
July 1823. 

h'JI/i liegt. of' Foot, John Lord FUphin- 
vtoue, to be Kiisign, by purchase, sice 
Jiamiltou, proinoled in the Rifle Uii- 
gude ; dnUd l4ih Aug. 1823. 

Willi Uegt. Foot, Enft. Win. (Jamp* 
hell, Ironi the 24th Foot, to be Liisigti, 
'ice Kobmsoii, who exchanges; dated 
Ihtb Oct. 1823. 

Brev. Major 

E(hv. H\ue, from the L'lli Light Drag., 
to he ( apt,, \ice Seott, who e\ch.»iges; 
duled 24ll) July, 182.5.— Lieut. Charles 
Bvriie Sale, frtmi the 17lli Light Ura.’.., 
tu he Capt., by punliase, sice Fratt, 
“I'puiulvd to the nU Llglit Dragoons; 

20th Dec. 1823.— ( oruel Matthew 
t bitty Duwu» Si. (2uintju, lobe Lieut., 
hy puichase, sice Coney, pnimoted lu 
the 17ih Light Ib'ag. — ll.urj SUuUe- 
»pe.ire Phillips, gent., to he Ccruet, by 
purchase, sice .St, (juiiitm. 

20rt Heiit.flfFwt. Capt. Hoht, (ieorge 
llorslcy, from the .')3d l oot, to he Capt., 
tice Hsurrisuu, who exchanges; dated 
^d Oct, 1823,— Paymaster Wiu. Camp- 
from the 24 th Foot, to be Fay- 
niasteg, vice Tooley, who eubangcB; 
dated 2Uth Nov. 1823.— Captain Churle* 
Bolton, froiajialf-pay, 14th Ffiot, tu he 
t apt., vfre BiLhard tleorgc Horsley, 
who exchanges; dated 4tb Dec. 1823.— 
1 *^’. Rnbert Edward Burrowes, front 
the (ioUi Foot, to be Capt., vice James 
CoUlfrap, who exchaugex; dateil 1st 
March, 1823. 

Edward 
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Coddifrdiu half-pay, 1st Bahama Gar- 
rison Company, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Figertun Chos. Isaacson, who each angeH ; 
dated 25th bupt, 1 823. — Lieutiuiant John 
Fasley, to heCaptniu by purchase, vice 
Keays, whose promotion has not taken 
place; dfiWd 3d July, lW23. — Lieut. 
Samuel Kerr, from half-nay, (iUth Foot, 
to be Lieut., fite Kdvfurd MieheJl, who 
exchanges; tinted 20th Ngv. 1823.— Eus. 
Angus John Millar, to l»e Lieut., vice 
Kcays, demised; datetl 17th June, 1823. 
— Ap|.leton Marshall Kohinsuii, gunt., 
to he Ensign, vice Millar; dated Jan. 
1H24. — Ensign and Adjutant Kugcniua 
AFCartliy, lo have the rank of Lieut, j 
dated l8th Juno, lW2:t. 

<57(5 Uegl, ij' Foot. Ens. Thos. Byrne, 
to Ih.‘ Lieut., vice Muirsuu, deemuiod; 
ilated .5th March, 1823.— Lieut. Herbert; 
Vaughan, to be Cajitaiii, by purchase, 
vice Hay, appointed to the 3iith Foot; 
dated 4th Sept. 1823.— En«. Alexander 
Henry Filford, to be Lieut., without 
piircliase, vice J..astTlles, deceased; 
dated 30tli Oct. 1H23.— Lieut. William 
Wailnirtoii to he Adjutant, vice M'Fher- 
son, decea.scd; dated 2.')th Dec. 1823.— 
Eiis.fieorge Fianklimd, li‘oni the 24th 
Ftiot, to lie Lieut, without jmrcliase; 
dated iritii Dec. 1823. 

OSYlpOHi 

Heghueift. Lieutenant Archibalil 
Rohertsou, Iroiii liall-pay, 9lih Foot, to 
be Lieut, vice Frederick liammoud, 
who exi’imiigc- ; dated 2Hth Aug. 1823. 
—Second Liciit. Thomas Skinner, to bo 
l'ir»t Lieutenant, without purchase, vice 
Auber, appointed to the H.td Foot, — 'Fo 
be Second Liciils., withoni purchase; 
(lent, (lulet 'Ihus. Win. Roger*, from 
the Royal .Military College; (ientleimxii 
Cadet John K, Heyl.iiid, from the Royal 
Militirv (’ollege, vice SkiniuT. 

M-imawi lit, army rmk of 

C:ip'..uii Uoht. Preston ( .impbcll, vif the 
(Vvh.ii Kigi.nent, hat lH.*eii imte-d.ited 
t.. list Aug. I8iy, hnl lu* Is not to re- 
vive miv additional pay. 

CAFE OP OOOX> BOPB* 

Vinpi ((«ivi/rv.) Lieut. Mward 
Ilerrey IWcr, Irom the 1.5th L1g^lt 
Dr.ig., to he Adjutimtaud Lieutenant; 
dated 28tU Aug. 1»'.2;5. Alexander Mac- 
ilouald, gciit., to lie Cxirnet, by purchase, 
vice .Jervis, who retires; Nov, 13, 1823> 
CV;>ftC'vi 7 » Lieut. JumcN. 

Wdiuim Harvev, from half-pay, 24tlk 
F.)ot, to be Lieut., viw Vutcs.upivointod 
to the 74tii Fvjol; dated (»tli Nov. 1823. 
—Brevet Col. Jolm Rob», from th< Rifle 
Urigado, to be Lieut. Colonel, wUhotst 
piirHia&e, vice I'roftcr, dxieeaftod. 

Royal African Colonial Corps. Major 
Alca. Grant, from the 2ii Weat ludin 
Regt., W be LieuU witiiMB pur* 
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chwe.— Brevet Major Edward Pardon » 
from the 60th Fool, to be Major, with- 
out purchase.— I'o be Captains, without 
purchase: Capt. Mitchell John Sparks, 
from the 2a West India Regt. ; Captain 
John L'Estrauge, from the 2d Westliidia 
Regt.; Lieut. Charles Dowson, from the 
90th Foot ; Lieut. David Campbell, from 
the 63d Foot; Lieutenant Edward Ward 
Drewe, from the 27th Foot ; Lieutenant 
Thomas Baynes, from the 39th Foot — 
To be Lieuts., without purchase : Lieut. 
Frederick Clements, from the 2d West 
India Regt.; Lieut. William Francis 
Cartwright, from the 2d West India 
Regt.; Ensign Duncan Maclean, from 
the 2d West India Regt. ; Ensign James 
Rogers, from the 2d West India Regt. 

Brevet. The under-mciilioned Cadets, 
of the Honourable East India Company’s 
service, to have the temporary rank of 
Second Lieutenants in the array, whilst 
doing duty at the Establishment for 
Field Instructions at ('hathaiii, under 
the command of Lieut.-Coloiiel Fasley, 
of the Royal Engineers : 

Mr. T. S. Burt; dated 16th Oct. 1823. 
Mr. William (iaven Nugent; ditto. 
Mr. Joseph Frederick Bordwinc ; do. 
Mr. Bradshaw York Reilly; ditto. 

Mr, Charles Edward Faber; ditto. 

WSST ,nrBXl!8. , , 

Jan. 5, 1«24.— Tne King has been 
pleased to upiniint Major-Ceii. Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban, K.C. B. to be Lieute- 
nant Governor of the seltleincnt of 
Demcrara and Essequilio. 

Jan. 6. — His Majesty has also ap- 
pointed Major-Gen, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
to be Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the Island of .\nligua. 

B. Z, OOMPANTV8 SBXtVXCS. 

[from the INDIAN UAZLTTliiS.J 
Commencing with the date of Lord 
Amherst’s New (Government. 

88lfOAX< 

Fort IFiUiam, Aug. 1, 1H23. 

The following proclamation is pub- 
lished by order of the Right Hon. the 
Governor General in Council : 

Whereas the Right Hon. William 
Pitt Lord Amherst, Baron Amhcr!>t of 
Montreal, in the coiintv of Kent, and 
one of His Majesty’s Most Hmi. Privy 
Council, hath been appointed by the 
Hon. the Court of Directors to be Go- 
vernor General of Fort William iii Ben- 
gal ; and whereas General the Hun. .Sir 
Edward Paget, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath, hath been apixiiiited Com- 
mander in Chief of all the Forces of the 
Hun. East In^a Company in the East 
Indies, and one of the Counsellors of 
Fort William aforesaid ; and John Adam 
aud John Fendall, Esqrs, have been 


appointed Counsellors of tl^e said Pre- 
sidency : the said ajipointroents are here- 
by notified. Aud it is further proclaimed, 
that the Right Hon. Lord Amherst has, 
oil the dav of the date hereof, recehtd 
charge of the said office of Governor 
General, and taken the usual oaths and 
his seat accordingly ; aud that John 
Adam and John Fendall, Esqrs, fHU 
Excellency the Commander iu Cnief 
behig absent on a visit to the upper 
stations of the Army,)' have respectively 
taken their seats at the Board, as Coun- 
sellors of the said Presidency. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 

W. B. Baylf.v, ('. Sec. to the Gov. 
Fort Willi.'im, Aug. 1, 1823. 

Fort WWiamy Aug. 1, 1823.— The Go- 
vcruorGeneral has been pleased to make 
the following appointments. — Mr. Chas. 
Lushington, to he Private Secretary to 
the Governor General.— Major Sireiit- 
tield, H. M. 87th regt., to he Military 
Secretary' to the Governor General.— 
—Lieutenant the Hon. Jeffrey Amherst, 
11. M. .'iyth regt. ; Lieutenant J. Cooke, 
Ro> . Marines ; Lieut. Alex. St. Leger 
M‘*Mahon, H. M. HItli Lancers; and 
Capt. Jas. Dalgairas, 7th Madra.sN.l.; 
U) be Aides-de-camp to the Governor 
(General. — Extra Aule-de-( 'amp, Bix'iet 
Captain Hugh Caldwell, 25th Nat. Inl. 
— Su|)ernumerary Aide-tlc-Camp, Major 
Henry Huthwaite, 5th N.I.— Dr. Abtd 
Clarke, to be Surgeon to the Gov. (Geu. 

Civil Appointment. John Herbert Haiing- 
ton, Esq. to he Senior Member of the 
Board of Revenue for the Western Pm- 
liiicos, and Agent to the (lovemor Ge- 
neral at Delhi. 

Fort William, Ang. 8, 1823.— Major F. 
F. Staunton, of the Bombay establish* 
ment, to he an Honorary Aiae-de-Camp 
to la)rd .Amherst. 

MADllAS. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Fort St, George, August 8. — During the 
visit of the (Governor to the central pro- 
vinces, it is declared in Council, that the 
administration at the Pre.sidency will, in 
Ins absence, be conducted by the remain- 
iiig Members of the Government: H*'’ 
Excellency Geu. Sir A. Campbell, Bart., 
K.C.B., officiating as President, and ex- 
ercising as such the accustomed inilitaO' 
command of the Garrison, and^ all the 
powers and ainhoritics appertaining 
the office of Acting President, &c. &c. 

PROMOTION. 

Aug. 5.— 17tfc liegt. Nat. Inf. Senior 
Lieutenant (Brevet Capt.) James Glass, 
to be Capt., and Senior Ens. S. 
to be Lieut., vice Crighton, deceased. 

MlLl’FARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, Ceorgef Aug, 8.— Capt. John- 
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ston Napier, 15tli Regt. Nat. Inf., to be 
Superintendent of the Gunjwwder Ma- 
nufactory, from the date of Captain Bal- 
main’s embarkation forlSurope.— Capt. 
A. Walker, 25th Rcgt. N. I., to be Assist. 
Adjutant-Gen. to the Light Field Divi- 
Hiou of the Hyderabad Subsidiarj' Force, 
\U'e Napier.— -Capt. G. Crncroft, 22d 
Regt. N. I., to be Brigwie-Major to the 
troops in the ceded districts, vice W olker. 
.-Lieut. VV. G. Gordon, 2d Regt. N. I., 
to be Adjutant to the 1st Bat. of that 
corps, vice Dowker. 

iugiwt 16.— Captain H. Conway, 4ih 
Regt. N. 1., is appointed to do duty with 
2d Native Vet. Bat., and will coiuinand 
the detachment at Nellore during Capt. 
Turner’s absence on leave. 

Au^. Id. The under-mentioned officers 
recently promoted, are appointed to do 
duty with the following corps : — Ensign 
J. C. Boulderson, 1st Bat. 3d Regt. — 
Eds. E.VV.Raven8croft,lstBai.23d Reg. 

REMOVALS. 

dug. 8. Captain G. H. Field, 9th Regt. 
is removed from the 1st to the 2d Bat., 
and Capt, W. H. Rowley, from the 2d to 
tho Ist Bat. same re^t. — Captain R. L. 
Evans, of the llth Regt., is removed 
from the Ut to the 2d Bat., and Capt. 
H. M. Cooper, from the 2d to the ist Bat. 
same regt.— Lieut. Brevet Capt. II. A. 
Thompson is removed from the 2d to the 
lslBal.,aMd Lieut. M.G. Fitzgerald, from 
the Ut to the 2d Bat. 2Ut Regt. N. I. 

August 15. Ensign J. R. Savers is re- 
moved from the Uttothe 2d Bal.hthRegt. 

Aiigu-'t 16. Capt. C, B. Robmson, od 
Kegt., is removed from the 2d Bat. to 
the Ut Bat. 

Auirnit Id. lltA N. 7. Lieut. F. 
Uailiv friiin the 1st to the 2d Bat.; 
Lieutenant G. Gray from the 2d to the 
1-t Bat.— ir)ffc N, 1. Lieutenant 
H. .1. C. Memardier from the 1st to the 
.M B.tt. j Lieut. E. Servaote from the 2d 
to the Ut Bat. 

FURLOUGHS. 

5, Lieut.-Colonel T. Stewart, 
-id Regt. N. I., is permitted to pro- 
ceed to the Cape of Good Hope, on leave 
o| absence for six months, and eventually 
to return to Europeon furlough.— Capt. 
•L S. Glimmer, 23d Regt. N. I., is per- 
mitted to return tg Europe on furlough. 
^ 8. Lieut. J. B. Paget, Madras 

European Regt., is permitted to return 
t * Europe on furlough for one year.— 
Captain A. McLaren, 8th Regt. N. L, 
permitted to red^itfae Situation of 
17epuiy Assistant Com. General, and 
* > return to Europe on sick certifleate, 
'Ut Ensign L. B. Wllford, 23d Rert. 
L, is permitted to return to Europe 
Ilitaldj Vpt, L 


on sick certificate.— Em. W. Bremmcri 
24th Regt. N. I., is permitted to. return 
to Europe on sick certificate. — Leave of 
absence has been obtained by Caplavu 
Jas. Dalgairas, 7ih Regt. N. 1., to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta for two months. 

mw aovni waiubs. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Jmks U. The Governor is pleased ^o 
appoint A«sist. Surgeon James Mitchell, 
oil the half-pay, 4Hlh Regt, to be an As- 
bist.Surg. in the Colonial Medical StnfL 
June 18. The Governor hiivitig been 
pleased to appoint Mr. William Miref ;i 
Storekeeper in the Commissariat De- 
partment, he wdl take charge of the 
Commissariat duties at Newcastle, on 
the 2.')th of this incutli, iu the room of 
Mr. Tucker, retiring on a peusiou from 
the Colonial Revenue. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS. 

Biiths. — Aug. ^?dfS/r^*Meyer8, of a 
son.— .Mil. The lady of F.Neiieail.Eiq., 
of the Civil Service, of a daughter—^ 
7th. The lady of Captain Irwin Maling, 
of a daiighler.— 8th. The lady of t'apt. 
Dchiiam, of H. M. L’llh Light Inf., of a 
daughter.— yth. Mrs. Jos. Elly, of a son. 

Marnages.— Aug. Ut. At the Cathe- 
dral, Lieutenant Abr.alium Fuller, to 
Mi'-s Alina Amelia Hellncr.— 2d. AtSt. 
Johii’«, (.athedral, W. II. Macnnghlen, 
Esq., of the Hon, Company’s Civil Ser- 
vice, second son of the Hon. Sir F. Mac- 
nagiiteii, to Ir.mces, widow of the late 
Col. J. C. M. ( lintock —2d. J. H. MnS‘ 
crop, to Mr-j. Sophia M Richanis, 

Deaths.— Ut. At (:dlcnUa,Mi8S A. 
Wdliamsuu, eldest daughter of J. Wil- 
liamson, Em|., of Malacca.— 2d. Leo- 
pold, son ot L. Dy ec. I^q , of 'Isttc- 
ghur, acfed l5 ycarc— -3d. ffel^n, infant 
daughter of Licui. H. UgU, 10th Rc^. 
N.I., a^’ed >U mouths.— .'id. Benjailim 
Comberbach, Emp, attorney at law, aged 
53 veuri.- Itli. At Berhamporc, Lieut. 
V. II. Phelps, lIHh Nat. fnf,, aged 
2l ycais.— .Mh. Captain John Pearson, 
of the ship Ogle Castle, aged 53 y-ears. 
-.Mh. Mr. Charles Swaris, a;red 19 
years and 4 monthi.— 7th. At Bam^ofC, 
Eliza, the wife of W. Dent, E-^q rrfthe 
Civil Service, affed 20 yearS.-7th. At 
Calcutta, Mr«,Eri7.a!VI*Neight, aged .18 
vear8.-7th. M. M. Melllcknauz, l-Nq., 
LJd 31 j-eart.-Bth. At Hit 
GenertJ Hoipital . Si'it*'!' ' 

Scott, Irt Light CayhlrT.-Uth. 
Elizabeth Baniuel, aged 35 y^eiirs. 
13th. Frederick Ruddell, fourth ibn of 
Capt, S. H. Jackson, ajjed 2 years dnd 
8 nmttthi.— Towards the ch(! o^U|u4t» 
Xhos. Hog, Esq , 6urgcott ofthfe Hofi. 
31> 
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Company’s ship Royal Gaorg^»,a|^36 
year8.«-I)rowned, near Muscat, ih at- 
tempti^ to save himself from Uie wreck 
of the TVatancore, S. P. Garrick, Esq, 

MASmAB. 

2d. At Quilon, the lady 
of Captain Swanston,of ason.->4th. At 
Trichlnopoly, the lady of Lieut. Suter, 
of H.M. Royal Regt., of a daughter.— 
Sth. la Camp at Ragapoor, the lady of 
Captain Matthews, 19th Regt. N. I., of 
a son. — 7th. The lady of John Savage, 
JCsq., of a daughter. — 8th. At the Presi- 
dency, the lady of John Gwatkin, Esq., 
of a son.— 12th. The lady of F. A. Rob- 
son, Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter. 
—13th. The lady of Mr. A. A. Hill, of 
a daughter. — I4th. At Ellore, the lady 
of Captain W. Peighton, 2d Bat. 19th 
Regt, of a son. — 19th. The lady of W. 
$Cott, Esq., of a daughter. — 20th. At 
Vepery, Mrs. Margaret Fitzgerald, of a 
son. — ^th. At Punganore, in the palace 
of E. S. Royal E. B. Rajah of Punga- 
nore, the lady of His Highness the 
Savahe Busralinga Rujadra, Rajah of 
Soonda, was safely delivered of her 7th 
daughter and 10th child.— 22d. The lady 
of D. Hill, Esq., of a sun, (still born.) 
—24. The wife of the Rev. J. W. Massie, 
of a son.— 24th. At Taujore, the wife of 
the Rev. G. Sperschneider, of a son. 

MatTiagei.— August 11th. At Arcot, 
Lieut. L. McLean, 2^1 Bat. 0th Regt. 
N. I., to Harriett, youngest daughter 
of the late Colonel A. M‘Ca!ly, Madras 
Establishment. — 15th. Lieut. G. Story, 
19^ Regt. N.I., to Hannah Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late W. Wetherspoon, 
of Edinburgh. — 20th. Major Conway, 
i2th Light Inf., to Ellen Eliza, eldest 
daughter of D. Neale, Esq. 

Deat/u.— Aug. 1 st. At Vepery, the infant 
son of Mr. Wilkins, aged 11 months.— 
4th. At Allejpee, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Robt. Gordon, Bombay Engineers. 
— vilh* Mr. J. De Costa, aged 96. — 
I4th. At Negapatom, of an apoplexy, 
Capt. W. S. Smith, 4lh Nat. Vet. Bat.— 
24tn. At Persawaulkum, Mary, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Massie : she died a 
few hours after the birth of her son.— 
27th. Elizabeth, wife of Capt. William 
Fenwick, aged 25. 

WOW BOITTB WAUBi 

Birth , — May 27th. At Macquarric 
Grove, Mrs. S. 'O. Hassall, of a daughter. 

In June, at the church of 
St. Philip, Mr. Thomas Barker, to Miss 




dames Dickson, of Bringelly. 

IMis.— May 2&h. Capt.Wm.Bl)th, 
formerly commander of the WaAam.— 
20th« Mrs* ChanbaUs of Sydheyi 


and for soipe years a considerable pro- 
prietor of land and stock in this colony. 

Benjamin 

Solomon, to Miss Eliza Chamberlain.-. 
15th. Captain!’. M. Hunter, to Phabe 
Solomon, daughter of Mr. Saul Solomon, 
merchant, of that island. ’ 

to Miss P. J.Borchards. 

Deatfti.— Oct. 19th. At Graham’s Jowd, 
Lieut. Colonel G. S. Fraser, of the Upc 
Corps, son of the late Mr. Fraser, of 
Sutherlandshire.— 28th. E. S. Montarn, 
Esq., late Persian Secretary to the Civ 
vernment of Calcutta, aged 28. 

BT. MZOHASXiB. 

Marriage. — Jan. 2d. By H. B. M. Con- 
sul General of the Azores, Dr. Sander- 
son Walker, F. R. C. P., to Emma, thinl 
daughter of Capt. J. Popplcwell. 

OlkBAT BRZTAZir. 

Birth, — Jan. 4th. At Paddington, the 
lady of R. Baxter, Esq., of Bombay, of 
a daughter. 

Marriagei. — Jan. Ist. At Uipton, near 
Derby, J. H. Carige, Esq., son of the 
late Major J. Carige, lion. E. 1. Comp. 
Serv., to Jane Elizabeth, daughter of 
the lute A. P. Manclarke, Esq.— Also, 
on the same day, R. B. Manclarke, Esq., 
uf Reptoii Park, to Eliza Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of the late Major J. Carige.— 
r2th. Rev. G. Crookshauk, M.A., of 
West Charlton, Somerset, to Rosa, only 
daughter of the late Capt. R. Kelly, <jf 
Madras. — Kith. At Stayntou, G. L. El- 
liott, Esq., of the 11. C. Civil Service. 
Bombay, to (iertrude, eldest daughter of 
H. Leach, Esq., of Milford. — 15lh. H. 
Magniac, Esq., of Kensington, to Helen, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. P- 
Sampson, Hon. E. I. Comp. Serv.— 21st. 
F. Law, Esq., oftheBcngalCiv.Ser>.,lo 
Eliza, eldest daughter of the late S. 0. 
Evans, Esq., of the Bengal Med. Estab. 

Deaths— I2th. M. Forster, Esq., Post 
Capt. R. N., eldest soa of the late M. For- 
ster, Esq., Gov. Gen. of the West India 
Islands.— 12lh. The lady of Col. Smith, 
Bombay Army, aged 48 years.— 12th. At 
the Manse of Mid Caldcr, M. A. E.n<>' 
naldson, youngest daughter of the latr 
C, Donaldson, Esm, of Calcutta.— 15th. 
At Colchester, J. Thomson, Es^, D^P* 
Com. Gen. to the Forces, and late Privsie 
Sec. to the Most Noble the Gov. Gen. of 
lndia.>~20th. At Richmond, James 
Cornwallis, Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, and Dean of Durham, in the 81rt 
year of his age.— In Banffshire, Scotland, 
Alcz. Wilson, Esq., late Secretary to 
the Globe Insurance O^e io Calcutta* 
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I)*te. Pert «f Arrival 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 

SMp*a Hamr. Commandtr. 


part ^ Dtpatturr. Dalr. 


Drc.«8 
DfC.*8 
Jan. I 
Jnn, 1 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 4 
Jan. 4 
Jan. B 
Jan. 0 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 17 
hti.n 
Jnn, 93 
Jan. 33 
Jan. 33' 
Jan. 33 
Jan. 33 
Jan, 36 


June 37 
July 7 
July 13 
Jul> 14 
July 30 
July 30 
July 31 
Anj{. 9 
Atiif. \fi 
An*. 9 
Knt.W 
Aug. 30 
Aug. 34 
Ang. 34 
Aug. 84 
Aug. 34 
Aug. 34 
Aug 34 
Sept 8 
Sept. 5 
Sept. .5 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 4 


Cowes 
Cowes 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Dover . . 
I'ortsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Cowes . . 
Cowes . . 
Downs .. 
Dover . . 
Dover . . 
Dover . . 
Liverpool 
Downs .. 
Downs 
Cowes . . 
Cowes .. 


.. George ,. . 
.. Angnata .. . 
. . Bencoolen 
.. Seaforth .. . 
. . I'hames . . . 

.. Cyrus 

. . Ocnerol I'uluier 
. . Pyramus . . . 

.. Princess CharlotU 
. . Amity ,, . 
.. Lonaclt .. , 
.. Circassian .. , 
.. Amphitrite 
.. Euphrates .. . 

. . Claudine . . . 
. . Westmoreland . 
. . Surrey . . . 
. . Mellith . . . 

. . Lord Sidraoutli . 
.. OpiK'lia .. . 


Bryant 

Giddings 

Kirkw ^ 

M‘ Dow all 

Havistde 

Roberts 

Trusciitt 

Broilie 

Blyth .. 

Cray 

Weldndge 

Wosae .. 

Myndera 

M tilde 

Cifthtree 

Cutilter 

I'ower 

C«dc 

IVii.er 

Haskett 


8»t«vta Aug. S3 

5»*»''ia Aug. 14 

Bengal Aug. Ift 

Bengal Aug. 19 

Cliiiitt Ang. 6 

Ciipo .. ..Oct. 31 

Madras Kept. 9 

Madias Sept. 4 

Beiigiil Se^.19 

Bata Via Aug.iRj 


. Bengal 

. t ape . . . . 

. Bombay . . . . 

. Bengal .. .. 

. Bengal .. .. 

. New Sonlh Wales 
, Beug.'il, &( 

, Biitnvin, &e. , . , 
B.itavu .. .. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Bengal 

Bengal 

Caicntta 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Madras 

Bengal 

Modras 

Madras 

Madras 

Madras 

Bengal .. 

Singapore 

Singspuro 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Bengal . . 

Madras 

Aladras 

Cape 

Capo . . 


• Ang. 6 

. Oct 17 
. Sept. a 
. Sept. 9 
. Aug. U 
. Aug. 18 
. Sept. 6 

• Sept. 3 
. OcU 13 


. . Stentor 

Harris . . 

.. London ,. 

.. Dec 18 

.. Mellisli 

Cole . . 

.. Irfuidon .. 

.. Mar 14 

. . Bridget 

Leslie . . 

.. LiverjMxd 

.. Mar. Itl 

, . Bridget 

Leslie . . 

.. Uverjiool 

.. Mar. 14 

, . William Miles 

benilie 

.. London 

.. April la 

. . Madras 

Cliuke .. 

. . London 

.. Mar. 34 

.. Norfolk 

Grey 

.. London 

.. Feb. 83 

.. Sophia 

Sutton 

. . I.ondun 

.. Aprils 

.. Cadmus 

Talbot 

. . Loudon . . 

.. April 13 

. . London 

Blown .. 

.. Liverpool 

. . April H 

. . William Allies 

Beldle .. 

. . London . , 

.. April lU 

, . Royal tJeorge 

Biden 

Bengal 

.. July 13 

.. titmeral Kydd 

Nairiie 

. . Bcngsl 

.. July 13 

., Kent .. .. 

Cobb ., 

. . Bengal 

.. July 19 

.. Herefordshiro 

Hope 

. Boiubuy . , 

. . July id 

.. Waterloo 

Alsager 

. , Roiiilmy . • 

.. July l6 

. . Inglis . , .. 

Serle 

. . Boiiilmy . . 

.. July A 

.. UirdSufiield 

Brown . . 

. . Luiiiluii 

.. Mnjr. 99 

. . Princess Chnrlott 

Gnhlile 

. . London 

.. May 38 

.. Il.C.S. Alios 

Clifton .. 

. . I/indon 

.. Mayl 

. . Euphrates . . 

Meade .. 

. . Bombay . , 

.. Kept. 6 

. . Royal George 

Ellerby .. 

. . Bombay . . 

.. Ang. 34 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 
Bate. Port »/ Departure Ship^e Natnr. Commander. 


Jan. 3 
Jan. 4 

Jaa. 4 

Jan. 5 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 7 
Jaa. 8 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 9 
J4 b. 11 
Jan, II 
Jaa. 11 
Jam. 14 
Ji*. W 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 16 
Jaa. 16 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 17 
Jtt. 19 
Jnn. 90 


Torbly 

Deal .. . 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Gravesend . 

PlymonUi . 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Downs 

Falmonth 

Liverpool 

Down* 

j^wna 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Gravesend . 

Gravesend . 


Gravesend 
Dover .. 
Deal .. 


Onardiun . . . « 

Echo 

City of Edinburgh 
Patience . . . . 

York 

Cambridge . . . • 
Princess Charlotte 
Nourmahal .. .. 

Clyde 

Belle Alliance .. 
Venllia .. >• 
Duke of York 
Ellen Douglas . . 
Cambrian .. •• 
Berwickshire 
General Harris .. 
Henry Porcher . . 
Lord Hungeiford 
Macqneen . . • > 
CasUe llantly . . 
Marianne . . • . 

Thomas Coutts . . 
Vtou Maria ^ .. 
Jhickeae of Athol 


Sutherland 

Dunlop 

Wisemnn 

Kind 

Talbot .. 
Barber .. 
M'Kean 
.Seott . . 
Driver .. 
KoKe .. 
Gillmore 
Campbell 


Birbeck 
Shepherd . 
Welsteod . 
Thompson . 
Farqunorson 
Walker .. . 
Dtunuiioad > 
Parker 
Christie 

•• ' 


Drrti nation. 

Batavia 

Cape 

Beugst 

Cape 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Siam 

Madras 

Madras 

Cape 

Bombay and Chinn 
Nnmntra 
£‘1“. 
rsi... 

Madras and Bengal 
ManriUltt and Belial 

China 

Bombay and ChiiM , 
Cape 

Bombay and Chinn 
Batavia . 
Bequnl and Chios 
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SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL SIIORTL 


Cmpany*s Ships, 


Jlute. 

Port of Departure 

Snip’s Name. 

Coms^eindsf’ 

De^Hnatiop. 

Fei). I" 

Gravesend . . . . 

Earl of Balcanrai 

Cameron 

Bengal qfi China 

i ii .1 


Sit David Scott . . 

Twecu 

Bengal and China 

iVI, l-J 

Graveaciid . . . . 

Canning . . . . 

Head . 

Bengal and China 

1 Ml. ).) 

Gravjpd . . . . 

Loudon ' .. 

Sotheby 

Bombay and China ' 

1 cli. .0 

Deal^ 

Dnnira . . 

Hamillun 

Bombay and China > 

I . b. li'i 

Deal’ .. .. .. 

Marquess Camden 

Dirk ins 

Uoinbuy and China 



FrcA ^^rade 

•s. 

'"•i 

Veil 1 

Portsmouth 

Duke of Bedford 

Cunningham 

Madras and Bvngd* 

Feh 1 

Deal 

Fyni; . 

Warrington . 

Madras and Dcnij|i| 

Feb. 1 

Deal 

r.li/ft . . . . 

Faith . . . 

Bombay ^ ^ 

Feb. 1 

Deal 

Caroline 

Hill 1 is .. . 

Biitavia 

Feb. 1 

Deal 

Joseph 

Christopherson Batavia • 

Feh. 7 

Deal 

l.aikiiif 

Wilkinson . 

Madras and Bengal 

Feb. 7 

Deal 

Rosanna 

Til 0111 psun . 

Batavia 

Feb. 10 

Deal 

Cttiherlne . . 

Macintosh . 

. Madras and Bengal 

Feb. 10 

Deal 

Orpheus . . 

F.ntey . . . 

Mauritius and Cc>lon 

Feb. 15 

Portsmoulli 

■ William Money 

JarkNon . 

» Madras and Ben^l 

Feb. I.'i 

Portsmouth 

1 ang . • . . 

Lusk . . . 

Van Diemen's UuiLa. 

Feb. SO 

Deal 

Devenm 

Wilsen . . . 

New South Wales” 

Feh. ‘iO 

Gravesend . . . . 

iteHource 

Fenn . . . 

Madras and Bengal 


SHIPS SPOKEM with AT SEA. 


Date. » 

/.at. and f opo. 

Ship’s Name . Commander. Front icAenee. Desttnution 

Nov. 10 

S3 36 S.-3 a2 E. 1 

moil 


Dec. U 

6 N- 511 " 1 

m V . . . . Du 

vidiou ,, Lo 

idon^M*'.. Capa 

Deo. Id 

H 14 ( 

r.iiigos . . . . Millord > . Liv 

cruow' ; . > Bombay 


, GKNKPxAt LIST OF PASSENOEHS. 


ARRIVALS FROM IM)1 A. 

Bp the ^tnroohti — From Bepijj^.Mtjor.l V 
Meftcliam,«ndthi('<9 rhililreo} Lwtfimnt P L 
Dove, Mr». Dove, and child jjL'qht. H. » , 
Lieut. O H, Oox; Lieut. A. Praroni und .Misa 
Julia Smith. * 

By the Circ««s/fl w. — From Bengal: Mr.*. 
APMalion, Cnpt.OraiU, L’ent Murriu* Mr. IHle, 
tiro MIbscs M‘>Inhon, Master M‘Mahon; ten 
men, three ■women, ami one child, ol the Hon. 
Ch^mpany’s Invalids 

Bp the General Calmer.— Trom Mndras ; Mrs. 
,fiendlnand famjiy ; Mrs. K«d|DU)n, Mrs. Bluet, 
Mrs. JBpve, -^fJ^MisseH Brnnmn, Mlw Dove, 
three Misses mhrt, mid Mini Mmm; Colonel 
Stewart, Major Heiidlcv, Major Ueclett, Cnpt. 
Belmain, Capt. Bluet, Cnjit. Guinuier, l.ieiit. O. 
H.Daire.R. B .; Lieut, Matson, K. N , Lirut. 
Dowl^ Lieutenant Piu^el, Lieut Dyer, Knsii;it 
TliurAy, Masters C. H. Spimond.s, (iurdoii, 
|>lMa|^S. Parrott, and W.H. Creighton. 

' From Madrai ; Mrs.Brodie 

andtwo Misses Brodip.Mnd.'iiiie Kerchoif, Henry 
Mortlocta, Etq. ; Charles ThacKery, Fsq., bai- 
risler at lawj Alevander VViiidroii, F.sq, Mr. 
Farquhar, Dr. Rolland, Ensign Wei lord.— From 
the Cane : J. Manuel, Esq.-^LeCt at the C^a i ^ 
Mrs. Thomas, and Lleutenmit Mnckionon, (rum 
Madras. 

By the Euphrates. — From Bombay: Lieut. 
Col. M‘Coy, M. Wth Regt , Major Greeuy 
H. MsjiltD Regt. ; Captain Waugh, 1st J^ng. 
Cav.j.CleUt. •akiey, H M. 2i>th Regt.: Mr. 
West, Mr Riebinsfln, Lieut. Lewis, AffWlery; 
Mr. Urifflth, AssjstaiB fkirgeoh ; Mrs. Walton, 
Mr. Cogan, Liejg. Citgant nm. Comp. Bombay 
Marine. 

Bw the the Cape: Colonel 

Bhtfmt, lady, and child ; Maj. Pistor and lady ; 
Di^jlifoityn and lady; LUut. Roison; Lieut. 


Hncher; Dr. Nelson.— From Bengal: iSHVste 
nmn.— From St. Helena Mr. Miilor; and M. U 
Lewis. ’• 

III/ the r/aadine — From Bengal: Mrs. I'p 
thotf and child ; Capt. Carrol, IL M. 86th Resft. 
Capt, Drr, S' 1. ; -Sing Woodbourn, N.I. 

/jfv the Mtlihh. from P.engal, having taadi 
the pn.S!mge out and home in ten months,— Mri 
Cauty, Mrs. Hagnold,*Mr. BradshamgMhr. Kq 
binson, Mr.Kenrney. <iurg. 11. 

Lieut. Peiiniiiglop, N 1. 

By the Sunry^ from Now South W'alfs:- 
Dr. CaiHsle, B.N ; Dr. Price, R. N. ; Mr. Da 
gurd, Mr, Mackinlly, Mr Di\oii, Lieut. White. 

DEPAim RES TO INDIA. 

Bti the thikr of ForA:. — To Bombay; 8i 
Charles Chambers, one ol lh« Judges ol tlicS® 
preine Court of Judicature, B mhiiy: Captai 
C B. Sale, 4th Drag ; Lieut. Wuinwright. 47t 
Ini. ; Eds. J. Lardiic^ dilto; LMwMaoaiistei 
‘JIHh ditto; Rev. M. Uavi^ T. H^kins, Esq. 
Messrs. G. Ruwley, C. Bahington, H. A*t« 
S. Lnndon, W. Wurdon, S. K. Christopher, an 
A. Goldies, as Cadets, fur Bombay, —Mr. 11 
Caulfield, for Ceylon.— Lady Chambers, Mr 
Col. Motte and Miss Motte, Mist Phillips, an 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

1 Ships stationed and timed at the East Ipdia 
House, I4tli Jan. lHt4: 

The Asia, Capt. T. F. Balderston; the Ma 
cbioness of Ely, Captain Charles Mail|i«s; oi 
the Rose, Captain T. Msl^ais, for Madru K 
Bengal, are to be afloat the Bfltb April, si 
to Gravesetd ISth May,and to he in the Doai 
17tb May.<^Tbe IMnce Regeot^Capt Hoffor 
and the Qeiitral Hewitt, Captmn Barrow^ f 
Bei^l dlYMl, are to be afloat 30th Aprilv s' 
to Graeese|kit|^th May, and to be in the Dowi 

loth Jnn^ 
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PRETENDED DEARTH OF GENlHs AND OKIGINALITY. 


“ We complain that this is a critical age, ami that no j-reat works of genius 
»PP®ir» much is said and written about them ; while wc ou;;hl t«) re- 

vaMe tht argument, aud say, .that it is because so many woiks of genius have 
apiicar^, that they have left us Tittle or n»)tbing else to do, but to think and talk 
abliut them ; that if wc do not .hi that, wt5 should do nothing so gcK>d ; and if we do 
this well, wa'Ctimot be said to do amiss.'* “ The ileniaud for worlds of ori- 

ginal genius, the craving after them, the capaciiy for inventing them, naturally 
decay, when weliitve models of uIinoNt every spci ies of excellence ulfeAuy produced 
to our hands. “WUen this is the case, why call out for more? Wlieu art is a 
blank, liieu we INmt genius, euthusiasm, and industry to fill it up ; wheintis 
teeiiiiiig with beauty aud streagth, then wc want an eye to pzc at it, “anas W 
point out its striking features, leisure to luxuriate in, and be enamonrea of Its 
diviM spirit. When we have Shakeiieare we do not want more SUakespeares : 
one Milton, one Pope or Drvdon, Is enough.”— ^^UJNBtnuiii Rkvirw. 


The actual discovery of its incapacity tfe.Vnakc pn^tess in in- 
vention, would be an unfortunate syiiiptoui in a nation. Hut a 
wh^nji^ people could not make such a discovery, imd those who 
constitute themselves its representatives in knowledge, have rio 
right to make it ; for the grounds necessary to be gone through, 
in order to arrive fairly ut the conclusion, are too eXt^nsivfk anu 
fertile in difficulties, too obscure ami deceptive, for a man easily 
to reach the goal. Cienius and originality depend upon, and ar^ 
out of, causes, too minute to allow anything general to be averred 
about tll^m t and wc suspect that the persuasion of their d^j^ 
or extinction, must arise, in general, from personal weakness 
templating our accumulated wealth of intellect with a kind ot 
national self-sufficiency, and despairing of adding to the stock. 
An author Coming before the public with this behet, reseinbles a 
warrior entering too late into the field of battle, »nu , seeing a 
the conspicuous posts occupied, stpahnf? again m 
standing still,,, and pointing out to those around him sp ( 
achievements of those engaged. 

. It is ngt difficult, however, to discover the source ^ffis f^se 
n^on ; for, to ordinary habits of meditation, what 
a" better reason for desisting from a voyage of discover), a 
innumerable swairito.of ships which crowd every Urbour of the 
civilized world ? It would seem from these, that the Ocean 
were as well known f,. the nooks and w#ng8 of the 1 Japes. 

Ofkia.HeraldfVvUU 
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But push out to sea^ avoid the tracks of trade, and you will find 
that silence and solitude still keep undisturbed watch over tbs 
greater portion of the deep. It is the same in letters. The 
navigable edges of all subjects have been adventured upon by the 
smallest craft ; but the distant depths of very few indeed, have 
genius and industry completely and intimately explored. 

Subjects are not exhausted because much has been written on 
them ; for it is possible that what has been said may all be false; 
and that future researches may prove it to be so. Abundance, in 
this qase, may be the cause of our sterility. It is observable, that 
few of the ancients were ever desirous of saying all they Qould 
upon a subject ; it wa*s their manner, to give, in as few words as 
possible, the result of long meditation. Most of our conterppo- 
raries, on the contrary, seem desirous of exhibiting the scaffolding 
of thought, of anticipating their reader in every thing, — in short, 
of placing him in a kind of intellectual easy chair, in which he 
may be wheeled about amidst the deepest speculations of the 
human mind. This is one secret cause of the preference generally 
given to the latter, and of the apparent universality of knowledge 
and capaciu. Hut genius is not content with seeing the public 
mind over-flooded by a hasty and muddy inundation, whose waves 
seem to carry instruction up to every man’s door ; it prefers the 
prospect of a few deep streams wandering at will over its surface, 
and leaving to the intermediate spaces all the wild freshness of its 
native verdure, which may tempt the Palmer of Knowledge to take 
his pitcher in hand when he would quench his thirst at her living 
fountains. Nevertheless, it is to this thin alluvion, which has been 
mistaken for the full drenching of a Nile-like overflow, wc owe it, 
that men have thrown a flimsy veil of words over subjects whose 
depths they were afraid to look into. They have made over them 
a practicable path for idleness to saunter in, — for folly to exhibit 
her pranks on; but have not hid from tlie keen observer the 
gulfs, that yawn like those forsaken quarries, nearly covered 
with briars, which we sometimes perceive by the way-side. These 
subjects, therefore, are truly the property of genius. It may 
justly seize upon them, and drive out the idle race, who have done 
nothing but disfigure their outward appearances. It will convert 
that into a fruitful estate, which now appears a stony and un- 
fruitful common. 

Yet are we to hear it repeated that originality and genius are 
not to be looked for in this age. ‘‘ One Milton, &c. is enough 
and the best we can do is to be critical. A certain order of minds 
were in the habit of giving vent to such conceits as these even 
among the ancients, — in the midst of that boiling overflow of 
original thought which has come down like a vast tide upon these 
remote days. But want of matter is never believed in, or felt by 
genius. It laughs at these prognostications of coming to the end 
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of infinity— of wanting sea-room in the ocean — of being beaten 
back upon the visible discovered world in its excursions into 
fancy’s fairy-land. It possesses, indeed, the power of seeing fur- 
ther every way than other minds. Like an eagle, it hangs calmly 
upon the wing in those rarified heiglits of speculation (in which 
more earthly spirits find no support for their plumes of lesser vo- 
lume), and discovers far and wide over the regions of possibility 
and truth. 

Excessive civilization, doubtless, induces indolence of mind, and 
represses the activity of the imagination ; and hence criticism in- 
creases as works of fancy become more rare ; for, in general, cri- 
tics are no more than excluded spectators of the procession of Genius 
to the temple of Immortality, who, according to their easy or 
caustic humour, make remarks on the gait and appearance of 
those engaged in the pageant ; sometimes busying themselves in 
keeping back daring interlopers, who would mingle with the 
august throng, and in laying open to the pressing- forward multi- 
tude the particular folly and madness of these pretenders. This 
is easv work compared with the processes of the imagination. 
This faculty, indeed, is something more than the bare registration 
of images in a kind of iiitellectual common-place book, which it 
has been sometimes mistaken for.* It supposes a combining, 
comparing, and creative power, exerting itself with contimnly and 
method. It is genius itself in one of its most brilliant modes of 
being. Is it to be marvelled at, that the critical spirit, naturally 
destitute of this faculty, should find itself at ftiuU when it en- 
croaches upon genius’s most peculiar patrimony— invention ? Ln- 
treated subjects lie, of course, among undiscovered thinp ; ami 
are as much bevoud the reach of common thought as the topo- 
graphy of the poles, or the events yet to be brought forth by tune. 
But there is no necessity that genius should labour only at these : 
there are, among the best known things, 

litiides, differences, which have never been observed. Out of thcsi , 
invention may build up a new structure of thought; cal new iin^es 
into being; and open the way to pure and unafl^ected ongiiuility . 
This being the case, it is hard to judge so luirsldy of our eon mi- 
poraries, as to imagine them incajiablc of genius » 

because former times produced a bhakspearc and a ^ 

it seems, have taken possession of the first emmenecs on Rirn^- 
sus’s « glory-smitten hill.” To judge of contemporaries is i lo ei^y 
matter. One should run with the foremost, and ^ 

vision, to know what and how far he sees. u , i j 
are hurried forward too rapidly by the machine of ^ . 

template profoundly the spirit of their age. > > 

too much entangled by its pre judices and peculiarities, to be abl e 

*SeeHobbc*'»defimtiouont, in b« Treatise on Human Nature. 
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to step beyond k, and see how it will look in the eyes of future 
men. Futurity, like a cloud, is ever l)efore us ; but we perceive 
only the shifting feature of the moment ere it be lost in the past. 
Yet is there an art of projecting our vision into this dim land,*-— of 
discovering the efflorescence of causes now scarcely in the bud, it 
is that of pursuing a consecutive chain of ideas to its conclusion. 

Whoever is capable of this, is competent to make a judgment 
on the spirit of his own times. He perceives the boundary which 
it has not passed, and the path it must take when beyond that 
boundary. He measures the energies of his contemporaries, by 
the same rule as he does those of men of long past days ; he does 
not lop them down to the length of the Procrustes-bed of criti- 
cism ; or attempt to lead them, by an ignis fatuus kind of taste, 
to wander over the rotten parts of literature. Whatever may be 
the fashionable note among the common literary race, he will 
always be persuaded that genius may spring up in any age ; that 
original subjects can never he waiiting ; that the human soul and 
its faculties, quoad species, is endued with the perpetual freshness 
of youth ; and, that, though civilization may have curbed its pas- 
sions, and moulded its wayward fancies into theoretical trim, it 
has not, and cannot, reduce it to a mere thermometer, to indicate 
the degrees of warmth in the genius of our forefathers. The truth 
seems to be, that abstruse subjects, those most fertile in true 
originality, are at present unfashionable. But it is one thing to 
feel that nature, and man’s relations to nature, have all been pro- 
perly investigated j and another to perceive that the taste of the 
times is averse to such subjects. It is to be presumed, that there 
are certain sets of ideas particularly adapted to every successive 
stage of refinement, and modification of government ; and, that as 
nations verge towards barbarism or despotism, they evince a han- 
kering after their old superstitions, which, for one brilliant mo- 
ment, had been exploded, and come about again to love the same 
kind of compositions as served for ladders to their first improve- 
ments, If you continually ascend, there is no moimtain whose 
top you will not at length reach ; and when there, to proceed is 
to descend. It is thus in the march of nations ; there is a highest 
point s but it is only in refinement — in civilization, not in int^lect. 
This distinction should be kept in view. The Romans were far 
on the descent when Tacitus arose ; but did Rome ever hold a 
more exalted mind when she stood highest? Modern Italy, too, 
is full of examples of genius rearing up its head firom the lowest 
pitch of national degradation. It were useless to parade names ; 
the bare hint is sufficient. It is indeed obvious that the new situa*' 
lions in which men are constantly perceiving themselves, nnist 
give birth to new reflections; for, at every advance of society, 
genius obeeives an entire shifting of the scene^ a fresh vortex of 
interests and passions. 
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But, it 19 because man has been in this path for so many ages^ 
because he has always pretended to keep his eye upon himself and 
nature, that every thing is supposed to be at length exhausted, 
drained of novelty, made as familiar as a post-road. Another 
irruption of Goths and Vandals, and another night of ignorance, 
it seems, are necessary to destroy every vestige of letters, that the 
seeds of future genius may be called forth, and the trade of book- 
making begin again ! The idea of the Edinburgh Review, that all 
the niches in the temple of genius are filled, seems to have been 
taken from a picture-gallery, already so crowded with master- 
pieces of* art that not a nail remained to suspend a new produc- 
tion on. But, to the piercing sight of genius, this accumulation 
of great works, which seems to have dismayed the reviewer, ap- 
pears but as an observatory, from which it may more clearly con- 
template tlie laws and principles of invention ; and not an intel- 
lectual skreen to keep olf the genial warmth of nature, and plunge 
the mind in dulness and decay. A better reason why few works 
of genius appear, than that given in the Review, is the inherent 
difficulty of producing such works at any time : but that difficulty 
is not greater now than it was two or three hundred, or thou- 
sand, years ago. People nourish a wrong idea of genius, as if it 
were an involuntary fire from heaven, which ripened a man’s con- 
ceptions, while he slept, or remained indolently passive ; and not 
rather the highest possible wisdom, engrafted, by severe study 
and long meditation, upon an elevated imagination and strong and 
steady passions. To create a work of genius, a man must be con- 
tent to forego the frequent pleasures of “ mine inn must stop 
up the numerous outlets by which the vigour of his mind might 
lapse into the current of the worhl ; must concenter his views, his 
feelings, nay, his very being, in the “ oneness” of his design. Who- 
ever does this, will be able to create such a work, even on the 
verge of the millenium. There is some truth, however, in the 
opinion, that the creative vigour of the imagination is repressed 
bv the general effect of criticism ; not that the man of genius 
fears what the critic cun say, but because he despises that fame 
which must come through such impure strainers, and which, dur- 
ing life, he must be content to share with very equivocal company. 
Besides, it is, doubtless, this criticism which has rendered so many 
people ashamed of simplicity, and nourished that craving after 
novelty which has made a puddle of so many brains. But it has 
not, in reality, narrowed the walk of intellect ; though tending to 
increase the number of those persons who imagine it a sufficient 
reason why nothing beyond their knowledge should exist, that 
they do not know how to discover it. We, who are short-sighted, 
can sympathize with such persons; for frequently has it hap- 
pened, that, after having strained our eyes to no purpose, in order 
to perceive some distant object, at the sight of which our better 
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opticked companion has been all rapture, we have become scep- 
tical at once, as to its actual existence, and considered the un- 
lucky wight labouring under a delmio vieds. It is the same in the 
intellectual world. A man of moderate abilities, with a devouring 
thirst of fame, notwithstanding, looks about for some little unob- 
served nook in the world of ideas, by bringing which to light, he 
may clothe his name with immortality as with a garment. But 
he stands on low ground, and has, besides, but a weak vision ; 
the range of his observation, therefore, is not wide. Where it 
falls, all is cultivation, and in possession of some one already (as 
it is indeed far beyond that) ; he therefore concludes that there is 
no spot left for the wise of these days to dig up with their own 
hands ! and that theyo^an do nothing better than saunter about 
the country, making pretty remarks upon the gentlemen’s grounds 
and houses, and lamenting, occasionally, that they have no lands 
or tenements of their own. 

But it is a sad thing indeed^ to imagine ourselves come in at 
the end of the great feast of nature, after the lusty and joyous 
visitors have cleared the board ; to thrust our meagre faces among 
the giant guests, who would laugh our imbecility to scorn, were, 
in such case, most unwise. But this is not a fault after nature’s 
fashion j her board is ever heaped high ; the hand may take freely 
and fear no dearth ; she is inexhaustible. Here, likewise, are no 
favourites, whom slie assists to the choice morsels ; whatever is, 
is free to every hand. This is a serious truth, which cannot be 
too strongly rooted in the mind of every one who is about to 
turn his thoughts to the pursuit of literature. If his mind he 
weak, and his imagination apparently luirren, in the beginning, he 
ought neither to be discouraged, nor throw blame upon nature as 
no longer affording anything new ; nor mourn the lateness of the 
time in which he came into the world : for mind and matter are 
still pregnant with novel truths, and society is constantly present- 
ing man to his contemplation under new phases. To observe and 
study these, is to tread the road to original conceptions. 

But, instead of that necessary and intimate union, which should 
subsist between a writer and his subject, and convert what he 
treats of into part, as it were, of himself, we may observe through 
all their wit and seeming self-possession, that many of our most 
successful writers are not upon the best of terms with their muse ; 
that amidst a world of ostentatious familiarity, there is a secret 
misunderstanding at bottom ; and that, without confidence ^d 
faith in each other, they would be glad to break the connecting 
link, and fly off into more genial society. When, therefore, we 
meet them together in public, we may be sure it is for the purpose 
of state or interest ; the patron only delighting in his protege 
for the respect or gain he acquires by obliging it to play off antics 
before the people. Is it matter of wonder, that neither the 
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writer nor the world is the wiser for all this ? Tlie author does 
not desire it. He gains his point, which is petty fame, or pettier 
piin, and goes away into oblivion, with the supporting consciousness 
that he has often out- numbered votes in contests with the greatest 
geniuses of his time. But no one expects that a writer of this 
^ainp should invent anything. He does not thoroughly under- 
stand the most antiquated theme r but he writes, and measuring 
his genius by the quantity it pours forth, his friends pronounce him 
a great writer. Those who go before their species into the unknown 
>|)aces of nature and truth, are a quite different kind of minds. 
They seldom throw out })remature lights to inveigle admiration, 
but traverse the same path again and again, lest the newness and 
strangeness of the objects which present themselves, should at first 
luiYC blinded them to their true properties. Even in poetry, such 
is the proceeding of genius. It doubts all but those eternal prin- 
ciples upon which the art itself is built. It does not trust to 
instinctive imagination, but, having wisely and cooljy traced out 
the theory of the work, sends forth that faculty to adorn It with 
lier collected stores. Thus it is, that in great and perfect poems, 
w’Q find chaste and severe design united to the highest splendout 
of colouring ; and an almost infinite diversity of character sustained 
throughout by wary and delicate distinctions. 

Madam de StaCl observes, that to be original, an author has only 
to confine hinvself to those perceptions and judgments of tiling 
which are strictly, though not exclusively, his own. There is much 
truth in this, for every man occupies a point in the universe, which, 
until he remove, no one else can stand in ; and, owing to the 
rapid changes which take place in all things, he m\ist from thence 
observe more narrowly the contexture of certain combinations and 
objects than any other person. It will be of no use to say tliat 
such a study is too confined to produce anything great, and that 
without greatness originality is worthless. His own observationa 
are the sum of every man’s real wisdom, and whatever he posses, 
beyond those, is wisdom upon trust or authority, unless verified by 
his ouTi experience. Besides, each man’s mind is, in some measure, 
a peculiarly constructed mirror, which reflects back the images of 
things re-fashioned by its individual conformation. It is therefore 
possible, at all times, for genius to find its proper pnhulum around 
and within itself. Critics think differently, from being hedged in 
and overshadowed by the luxuriance of their own prejudices.^ lliey 
confine themselves to those close tracts of country, in which the 
breath of heaven comes to them lagging and heavily, they swel- 
ter in the hot sun of the valleys, and arc imncn'cd, and therefore 
disbelieve in the rapidity of genius, who ascends the pinnacles of 
fhe highest mountains, and is braced and fanned into activity by 
their keener air. 

The race of Genius and Criticism, indeed, resembles one between 
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a well-fed miller’s horse and the light barb of the desert— they are 
companions only at the starting-post; for, from that moment, 
genius, rushing before it with the rapidity of fire, Hies through the 
glancing light, and is presently beyond its companion’s ken. No- 
thing remains then for the outstript charger, but to insinuate that 
its antagonist is galloping in the wrong path, and will infallibly be 
rewarded with broken neck or bones. The way in which many of 
the professed critics of the age have spoken of, perhaps, the greatest 
manifestations of genius that ever came before them, confirms and 
justifies the above comparison. Were they able to keep pace 
with Mr. Shelley’s muse ? Did they not halt at the first step ; and 
turn about, and laud those more sober and manageable spirits, 
who were willing to drive their chariots in the worn-down rut of 
fashion ? But who that has seen Manfred, Prometheus Unbound, 
and Childe Harold, and has a soul to be warmed at the censer of 
genius, can give way to the persuasion that this is a mere critical 
age, an age of cold’ comment and retrograding industry, and not 
rather the very era of the confluence of <lcep thought, with the 
most brilliant and forcible imagination ? So far, indeed, is judg- 
ment from being the characteristic of this age, that we doubt not 
but posterity will discover our greatest deficiency to have lain in 
our want of taste and critical acumen ; for by carefully collecting 
the announcements of romiwg genius, which ap))car m the reviews, 
one might imagine there existed an intellectual hot-bed, where the 
thing was matured in a season. I^ut turn to their pages, when, 
on the contrary, an extraordinary mind does appear, and they will 
either inform you that its productions arc uniiitelligible, or pass 
them over as totally beneath their notice. 

We possess, indisputably, a few keen judgments, who can turn 
up the surface, and perceive the rielmess or barrenness of the 
intellectual soil. Hut these are the first to do justice to contem- 
porary merit. They yearn with brotherly fondness to the produc- 
tions of genius, they erect themselves into a fence to keep off the 
nipping blasts from the early stages of their vegetation, they mark 
with joy the mellowing effect of summer-days, and come in at the 
har\’e.st-home, to share and increase the festivity. This was the 
practice of the great in ancient days; and will always be of those 
who merit to become the cherished ancients of a future race. The 
splendour of great men is increased by their uniting together ; as 
the hoarv purple of the grape seems deej)er in the cluster, than when 
singled out and divide<l from the stem. 

One symptom, which has shown itself for some time amongst 
us, might, in truth, persuade a hasty observer, that the world drew 
near its second childhood — we mean our excessive garrulity, h 
is this failing which makes us tell the same stories, and repeat the 
same ideas over and over, till the notion becomes prevalent that 
there is nothing new to say. But who does not see that there 
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always have been shoals of these babblers in all ages, with somc- 
tiines more and sometimes less of ‘‘method in their madness?” 
(ircece had its sophists, numerous as locusts, who taught all possi^ 
ble uisdoin for a few oboH. They were the night-marcs of know’- 
Icdge in those days, and at length rode it to ii contemptible 
skeleton. The “ eternal city,” too, if we may credit Tacitus, &c. 
was infested by the same species ; and all other countries, we may 
be sure, have felt the same scourge. So garrulity, we see, is no 
indication that the world has got into its “ lean and slippered 
pantaloon or that all the sap and vigour of nature has been 
Mickcd out by time. Hooks about nothing multiply of course ; 
but now and then there comes up a whale, an “ Aaron’s serpent” 
of a production, which swallows them by myriads. This, my Lord 
Bacon savs, is what is wanted. 


KVII.S OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA, AND 
PROPOSED MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Without a tolorablo atbuinistratiou of justice, wbi«h tlie pcopiv of India an* 
i.ir Iroiu ciijoyinj;', oorv iiiau will ackiiowIed{'e that .ill utU iiipts to inijiruvc either 
tiieir i iiTUUistamcs (.i* their ( li.ir.u ur, must he attended with ilisappoiiitineut. 
What tlien is the inference? Aie the ^o\eimneut and the people to go on, for 
e\er. 111 tlieir prisent deplorable sitiuitiou; the people suHering all the evils of a 
'tale o( anarchy; the goNerninent stru^s'lnig with ea.i'erness to help them, but 
in \ .nil ? If it were possible for the Kugbsh j;o\einmeiit to leai n wisdom by expert- 
eiiie—whirli goiernmetits rarely do— it might here at last see, with regret, some 
'll thi' effects of that illiheral, cowardly, and short-sighted policy , unilec which 
it h.is taken the most stdii itoiis preeantiuns to present the settlement of FhigUsh- 
ineii in India; trembling, ior-.ootii, lest Englisbmeti, if allowed to settle in 
India, should detest and cast olf its yoke! — Mill's History oj Hntisli laiha. 


It is to he rcgrettctl, that the able writer, from whose masterly 
and philosophic work wc liavc selected the passages placed at the 
head of this article, should have touched on this snlijcct inciden- 
tally only, and that he should not have given the whole force of 
his powerful mind to the important question of Coloni/^ation, which, 
as .applied to India, may he truly called “ the one thing needful.” 
M'herever he has alluded to it in liis History, he has, however, 
invariably rcjirohated the system opposed to it ; and spoken in 
''Ucli terms of the evils arising from the want of an independent 
Kuropean public, in that country, a.s to leave no doubt that he is 
among the firmest advocates for the free and unrestrained settle- 
nieiit of Bnglishinen in India, as the most effectual means of ren- 
dering it productive, powerful, and happy. — If it were necessary 
to cite other portions of his excellent History than those already 
given, wc might particularly direct the attention of the reader to 
ihe following remarks on an act of the Marquess Wellesley, who 
banished a number of unoffending Englishmen from the territo- 
Oricrif. Herald, Vol, ]. 3 F 
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ties of the King of Oude, where they were pursuing their avoca- 
tions peaceably, and doing as much benefit to the countiy in which 
they resided, as they were themselves receiving from their pursuits. 
It is this ; — 

The hostility of the Governor General to his fellow-subjects, pur- 
suing, independently of the Company, their occupations in any part of 
India, is expressed without a word to indicate reasons, in a political letter 
from Ikngal, in October 1798, thus “ The number of British subjecte 
established in Oude, is a mischief which requires no ^mment ! My r^ 
solution is fixed to dislodge every European excepting the Comply s 
servants. My wish is to occasion as little private distress as |X)8sible, 
but the public service must take its course ; and it is not to be expected 
that some cases of hardship will not be found in the extent of so great a 
measure.” These last words (observes Mr. Mill) indicate extensive num- 
bers. Why did not the Governor General (asks the historian), before he 
dared to strike at the fortunes of great numbers ef his countrymen, de- 
clare and prove the evils which they produced? l‘or what reason is it, 
let them declare who know what is* understood, under a government such 
as ours, by the responsibility of the ruling few, that he has never yet been 
called upon to account for such conduct. The good which they were 
calculated to produce is obvious to all : the question still remains un- 
answered— ^What were the evils ? * 

Mr. Adam, who possesses all the leaning to R;istern despotism, 
without the talents, which marked the character of the Governor 
General here alluded to, has professed to answer the (juestion, and 
to show that innumerable evils would arise to India, Irom the set- 
tlement of Englishmen in that country, and the introduction of 
English skill, intelligence, and freedom. How well he has suc- 
ceeded in proving the evils he alleges, the reader may have seen in 
the articles on the Press, which were given in our two preceding 
Numbers. The only evil there clearly shown is this 1 hat if 
there were an intelligent and free community residing in India, 
instead of the ignorant and enslaved people that now inhabit its 
extensive regions, acts of despotism could not be committed, as 
they now are, with impunity ; and that if there were a free press, 
a thousand abuses would be brought to light, which are now en- 
shrouded in convenient darkness. This, in Mr. Adam’s estimation, 
is an evil of the greatest magnitude : and they alone, aniong his 
“ honourable masters,” the E^t India Directors, who think and 
feel with him, that there are more evil than good deeds in the his- 
tory of the country they govern, can, like him, prefer darknew to 
light, because they desire to hide their own shame. ^Phe British 
public will not readily sympathize with their alarms on this head; 
nor can we be induced to believe that even the British Parliament 
will long continue to countenance such a system of misrule, which 
that must be which shrinks from all investigation. It shall be our 
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duty at least, to remind them perpetually of what the great body 
of their countrymen in India expect at their hands : and we shall 
not easily be prevailed on to abandon our course, until some steps 
are taken for the removal of those evils, which all who have wit- 
nessed them cannot fail to deplore. 

In our last Number we presented the reader with a powerful 
array of arguments in favour of the immediate Colonization of India 
by Englishmen. In the present w’c shall follow those up with as 
powerful an array oi facts y showing in their true colours the mani- 
fold evils of the system by which India is at present governed, and 
adding to these the suggestions of the same writer as to the best 
means of counteracting them. Tlicsc are contained in a Letter 
addressed by an officer of rank and respectability in the East India 
Company’s service, and written from Bengal, to his friend in the 
British Parliament. We consider ourselves peculiarly fortunate in 
possessing this valuable document, as facts will often make an im- 
pression where arguments entirely fail ; and our knowledge of the 
source from which this information proceeds, as well as of tlie indivi- 
dual to whom it w’as addressed, is a sufficient guarantee, to us at least, 
of its general accuracy throughout. Those who have resided long 
in India, will perceive at every step, the unfortunately too great 
fidelity of the picture ; and hundreds now in England will bear 
testimony to its truth. 

It remains to be seen whether the Member of the British Parlia- 
ment, to whom this Letter was addressed, will deem it his duty to 
institute any iiniuirics in the House on the subject. We hope and 
believe he will. In the mean time, we lay before our readers the 
narrative which the letter exhibits, and put it to their feelings, as 
men and Britons, whether such a state of things ought to be en- 
dured for a moment beyond the period of its exposure. The Letter 
is as follows : — 

My tlear Sir, Bt-ugal Presidency. 

In ])re8uniing to address you, I can sincerely aver that I am chiefly 
induced by the esteem 1 entertain for the humanity and independence of 
your public character, nor do I believe any Member of the British Parlia- 
ment better qualified to introduce the subject of my letter to its favourable 
consideration. My motives, I can most solemnly declare, are entirely 
dispassionate, if an ardent desire to ameliorate the condition of my Indian 
fellow creatures is compatible with the term — a desire originating and ac- 
cumulating under a conscious certainty of their abject vices and maqifold 
grievances, and encouraged by the pleasing hope of communicating to 
them the same virtues, happiness, and blessings, as distinguish my native 
country. 

The object to which I would entreat your benevolent attention is the 
glaring necessity of a complete reformation in the Judicial System of 
British India — principally by the substitution of an English for the present 
venal and ignorant Native Bar— to wliich all impartial Europeans and 
Asiatics conversant with the practice of the Company’s courts will assent ; 
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and which the following instances out of thousands, perhaps, ten times 
stronger, (but of them I happen not to have notes,) must, I humbly main- 
tain, decisively demonstrate. 

Extracts from a Diary kept by me in India. 

1st. A native banker told me, it was a connnon inode with tlie kootwal 
(police-officer of the first class,) of the town of Meerut, when a robbery oc- 
curred there, to silence the suft'erer before the report reached the magistrate, 
by pretending to have certain intelligence of the robber’s being the paramour 
ot nis wife or daughter ; and, althougli the poor man knew this to be a 
diabolical caliininy, he would rather put up with his loss, than be exposed to 
so great a scandal i)cfore the judge, the court, and the public; there being 
nothing of which an Asiatic is more jealous than the reputation for chastity 
of his temale relations. The natural inference was, that the said kootwal 
participated in every robbery in the town and district, and they were infa- 
mously frc(jucnt and daring. 

2d. A highly respectable chief, enjoying numerous marks of the approba- 
tion of the Ihiiivh government, informed me, that the tanahdar (police-officer) 
of Noh, a town contiguous to his estate, but m the ('.ompany’s territories, 
having had criminal intercourse with the daughter of a shopkeeper of that 
place, he accused the fattier as being' guilty of the act, and, under threats of 
taking him np, being disgraced and impriscaujd (which, alas! suborned wit- 
nesses and corrupt uatUc law officers render loo ea'-y and coinieon), extorted 
4»UO rupees from the; wrclehed parent. 

3d. The supermteiident of police arrived at Meerut on his circuit : and it 
Was generally s.ud, that the aloresaid koolwd Ijrihed his nati\e confidential 
officers with the enormous sum of 10,000 rupees, lo prevent compi.itnls ot 
his iniquities reaching him; or, if liny ilnl, lo make him believe they wore 
lounded in haired and mahee. Jl was luilher stated, that one native, holder 
llun usual, seized an opporiunily ot putting his petition of wrongs into the 
superinlrndenl’s hands, wliieh he releired to the Judge and magistrate, and 
the redress he ubtained for his trouble was unprisonment, I'he ascendency 
of this kootwal ovit the judge was the general conversation of llu* district; 
and through his iulhienceeveiy appoint mcul was made, the kootwal deriving 
large sums from the holders. It is needless to add, he exercises his inlhience 
to enrich liimself, and disgrace and suin the lirilisii character. 

•Itli. Hiding out with the native (hief above alluded to, a villager com- 
plained to him that bis bullalocs li;id not >et been U stored. I inquired ol 
ibe nawab what was the story, and be thus related it: — Not long ago, 
live buffaloes were stolen from that villager, who is a tenant of mine, 
and conveyed 'into the distiict adjoining, which belongs to the British 
government. I g.i\e the man a lelltr to the Biilish ullirir in charge of the 
police there, mentioning the case, who sent orders to the tanahdar of Hul- 
w uU lo make the requisite search. This scoundrel, as soon as he discovered 
w here the bulfalors were, took tO rupees from the thieves to conceal them, 
and then demanded '20 from the owner of them to serve him ; but the un- 
fortunate villager, doubting ll*e liinahdar’s sincerity, would not give this bribe 
without the n.iwab’s advice. Discoursing witli the nawab on the notorious 
villainyof the petty police-officers m the service of our government, he said 
he could acquaint me with innumerahle examples pro\ing that they were in 
league almost invariably with the thieves, and, by inconceivable artifices, 
extorted iiumey from all subject tu tbeir power or spite ; and be promised to 
communicate some in writing This promise not being performed, I have 
lepcaledly and urgently wtUu n to the naw.ib to do so, but in vain ; and the 
last time I met hnn, be frankly told me he was afraid ol making himself 
i nemies amongst the English gentlemen m aiilborii\, as they would deem 
liim an informer. If this fear operates on one m his independent situation, 
<uid of his education, what power must it note.xeicise over ine iiilerior classes 
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of natives, from whoni it is quite impossible to extract any information, 
when they perceive their names are likely to be brought forward to prove the 
oppressions or abuses in existence f 

6th. The tanahdar at Deyra-Doon infiu med me, that the judge and ma- 
gistrate of Sahaninpoie, under whom he a<ted, had lately a r.illle for a liorsc, 
into wiiich he and all the tanahdars and nifcrior police-cfliccrs throughout 
the district had been made to put mom y, without even any intimation of 
this, excepting the deduction of the price of th'cir tickets from their salaries: 
That ihc mohurrur under ihe tanahdar of Deyra, whose salary does not 
exceed 13 rupees, was one month thus deprived of the whole, am! 5 or 6 ru- 
p('es from two other months’ pay ; 'I'hat the jemadar under him has 10 lU- 
pces per inenscm, and sulfcred similar deductions. 

6th. The person who relieved the above tanalular told me, if he were to 
add together all flie deductions made from his salary for tickets in these 
rallies, it would amount to hundreds of rupees— that some months he did 
not receive a farthing, lie never got a prize. — That regularly, however, 
receipts were sent him for signature, as llujugh he had obuiued bis full pay, 
and that lie alw-ays returned tliem signed, knowing that olhe.rwise he would 
soon lose Ills place. Whilst treated in tins manner, can it be matter of 
wouilcr, that the tanahdars slumid reimburse themselves by taking bribes? 

I liiippciied to speik in an Knglisb company of tlic exactions tliese people 
had uudergone tor the ralllles, and the principal Hritish ollieer then living 
at Devra, the next time he saw the tanalular, rebuked him in a very angry 
tone for nientioning the eireumstanee to me, saying, “ that if he had any 
ihiiig to comjilam of, liis master was the pro|*er person to hear it.’’ The 
Unalidar m eonsiilerable alaiin expresse-d his cunvirium tliat he would be 
turned out ol his situation, 'this abundantly proves the grounds which the 
natives have for suppressing tbeir giicxaiues, and for bclK viiig that the 
linglish would conceive ill will, rather than coinjuissiun, at the disclosure. 

Till. The tanalular at Dc>ra, lindmg the poveily of the district opposed to 
his rapacious designs, ]ucteiulcd to be sick ; and getting leave, repaired to 
Saharunpore, to negotiate Ins lenuival to a more fiiiiltnl one, tbrougb the 
agency of the serishtadar of theeriminal comt there, who enjoys the utmost 
contidenci’ of tlie judge and magistrate Tins ii'niuval lie eflecliially managed, 
paying the serishtadar 300 rupees, (tra/ec/rt sii/un/, for bis good 

othces. Let anx one retlect, by what means lie has to subsist duiiiig that 
peiiod, and he must see at once that it can only be by the most audacious 
oppressions — probalily extorlmg ten times tlie sum be has given, from the 
unhappy iiilianitaiits of Dabiin, a pojuibtus town to winch be is gone. The 
tanalular himself informed me of Ins removal (iniber, and of bis giving 300 , 
rupees to the seiishtadar for mauagiiu; it. Tins tanalular may now be guilty 
of almost any outrage on the people whom be is ^eiit to pnUect, with jinpu- 
nily. Since the scrislitadar who sold him bis place is tlie sole eliaiinel of 
conmmnieation between the magistrate and the natives, be may j>ieseiit or 
withhold what petitions be pleases, and even it be reads them to him (as the 
magistrate eannol himself read i’ersian) be. may pass over any part be likes, 
or by garbling and misrepreseuling, totally defeat the complainant’s views. 

bih. An oflicer of the Sidiarunpore court told me, that it was a frequent 
occurrence in that district, for the people who are robbed to ruinpomul with 
the robbers for half, perhaps less, of their owai goods, rather than experience 
all the harassing delays and cxiictions of prosetuiing. C'aii anything mure 
forcibly declare the wretched slate of the police and the entire misti ust of 
justice in the courts ? 

9th. A civil servant of the East India Conipany is reporte.d to owe 'JS.OOO 
rupees to a native lady of rank in his own district. — She and her ronnexions 
of course, will he exempt from alt processes ot the court; or, if a suitor, she 
will be always successful. 

10th. Major General Sir David Ochtcrlony,thc Uesidentol Delhi, recently 
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discovered tliat Ids name had regularly been borne on the King of Delhi\ 
books as a roijal pensioner, for 2000 rupees per month, during the whole 
period of his formerly filling that appointment; but of which nretended pen- 
sion he never received a rupee. 'I'he money was received, no doubt, by some 
one else; but the fact plainly shows how prevalent is the belief among the 
natives of all ranks, or the venality of English gentlemen, whose carelessness 
in allowing their servants to extort bribes, alas! leaves too much room for 
that disr€j)U table imputation. — There can be little doubt but that some of Sir 
David's dependants enjoyed the benefit of this handsome doucevr^ and per- 
suaded the Court of Delhi, that their master received it regularly. 

11th. It is ditficult to imagine a stronger proof than the following, of Asiatic 
demoralrzation ; of the imperious necessity for the British offiders, civil and 
military, of the East India Company, to put no important trust in their 
native servants ; and of the ready credit that is yielded by the Indian public 
to every Englishman m India having his price. Mr. Metcalfe, the late 
Resident at Delhi, preparatory to his transfer to Lord Hastings's family, 
desired Khoda Bhux Beg, the russuldar or commandant of a troop of native 
horse, attached to his station, to whom, since a youth, Mr. M. had been kind, 
and ill whom he reposed peculiar confidence, to dispose of his carriages, 
horses, cows, &c. at fixed prices, to any person requiring them. Instead, 
liowevcr, ofcunforniing to Ins patroi^s oiiiers, the russuldar, pretending that 
he was secretly sent by Mr. Metcalfe, went to all the principal and wealth) 
chiefs in Delhi, to ajiprize them of Mr. Metcalfe’s being called to the most 
confidential post in the (Jovernor (Jeneral’s family, where he could employ 
his inHuence to advance or defeat then interests, in proportion to their com- 
pliance with his present expectations ; and after this strain persuaded the 
Bullumgnr Raja, a minor, to pay him down ."»0,000 rupees in part of a lack 
(100,000) to he given for the ejection of lus uncle from a place under Govern- 
incnt. The Alvar Raja's vakeel he cajoled out of 15,000 rupees fur a landau ; 
and from Jesook Itoy, a rich merchant, 30,000 rupees for cows, and so on 
for the rest of the arlicles. By a forlunale accident Mr. M. discovered how 
Ins honour and trust had been prosiitiited by a man indebted to him for his 
promotion, protected by him from his creditors, and distinguished by his 
regard in every way.— >A comiiion servant, whilst Httending nis master to 
dress, could not help offering his congratulation on the vast price he had 
procured for one of his horses. This rouseil Mr. Metcalfe’s suspicions, as 
lie had only received from the russuklar the ordinary price; and he imme- 
diately sent for the purchaser, who fully confirmed llie story he had heard. 
He then naturally presumed the russuldar had disposed in the same manner 
of the other properly, xvhich a rigid inquiry soon disclosed to be the case; and 
that all the purchasers had believed that he (Mr. M.) was the extortioner. I 
cannot de.scnbc the sentiments of contempt, disgust, and indignation, excited 
ill Mr. Metcalfe's mind towards the natives in general, for so easily believing 
him to be capable of such base and execrable venality, after having been 
stationed amongst them formally )ears; and, as every body knows, truly 
meriting the fairest and highest character for purity of intention, mild and 
equitable conduct, the mostscdiilous industry, and undoubted honesty. 

l‘2th. An officer of the CoinpanyN service, speaking of the notorious 
impediments to justice in the court at Saharunpore, said he had, when there, 
frequently himself remarked crow-ds of pecmle from day to day, waiting for 
a hearing, to the great detriment of their anairs, and perhaps at last obliged 
to abandon their compUint ; having consumed the little money or provisions 
they were able to bring from their homes, probably from 50 or 100 miles 
distant ! To prove the grounds which the people have for their discontent, 
he also mentioned, that a female in his service was forced to pay a bribe of 
10 rupees to a native law officer of the Saharunpore court, before she could 
gel her suit even put upon the file. The concurrence of all the inhabitants 
in these accusations against our administration of justice surely* warrants my 
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aftirming nly conviction of the extensive injuries anti oppressions under our 
present system of rule in India, whore it is impossible to obtain justice withr 
out bribing the whole of the natives attached to the courts. 

18th. A person who had been in the employ of an English gentleman 
who was at once judge, magistrate, and collector of revenue and customs 
(a union of appointments quite incompatible in their nature, and too much 
for even two men properly to discharge), assured me that hundreds were 
detained sometimes following him about the district from day to day witliout 
an audience; that the bribery and oppressions of the public native servants 
and lowest clniprasses under him, were shocking ; and that in the course of 
the short time ne was with him, he w'as sure, througli his untitness and 
inertness, and the corruption just stated, that Government lost in customs at 
least 100,000 rupees. 

l Uh. A civil servant of the Company told me of the following case which 
had lately come before him at Saharunpore. Three custom-house chu- 
prasses met a man with a bullock load ot allum, worth about 70 rupees, for 
which he had regularly paid the duty, and showed liis pass ; nevertheless 
tliey seized it, feigning to believe it to be salt, and consequently not corre- 
sponding with the pass. When the poor man went away, they secretly con- 
veyed it to a shop in the town to be taken care of, and having got the shop- 
keeper’s receipt for it as allum, departed to procure salt to snbsiitutc in the 
bugs, tims to make good their villainous imposition, and defraud both the pro- 
prietor and Government; — for the same quantity of salt was worth only five 
or SIX rupees. The proprirtor, aware of the villainy of the government 
clniprasses, (lew instantly to Mr. Monckton, who with laudable promptitude 
summoned the three wretches. They insisted that they hatl only done their 
duty ; that it was salt, and not allum : but being ordered to proiluce it, they 
pretended that they had forwarded it, as soon as seized, to the custom-master, 
many miles off. Fortunately the shonkceper lo whom they h.id intrusted the 
allum, heard of the stir that was making, and fearing to lie implicated went 
and told Mr. M. of his having it, and that he h.ul given his receipt (or it as 
allum, and not salt. This clearly convicted the chuprasses ; but 30 strokes 
a-piece with a rattan was all the punishment they suffered : they at least .slionld 
have been transported. I have selected this from .i thousand instances that 
exist of the oppressions practised in the Cu-Htom department all over India; 
and where one is detected at least a hundred escape! 'I'liese rapacious villains 
are scattered throughout the country, litr fiom the rontrol of the European 
custom-master, or dread of the niagislralc. 'I hey indisrniniiiately detain 
every thing, even though not mercliandise, on the plea of zrw/, or doults of its 
being exempted, or answering the pass; but m reality to extort monev, which 
is at once given in preference lo the greater loss which a harassing (letentioii 
would produce, being loo well awaie of the irouble and expense, which they 
must suffer to prosecute these haqnes snreessfully. It is needless lo dwell 
f>n (he injury which trade of every description m India experiences from these 
impediments. Often and often have rich baidvcrs replied to me, when I have 
asked them why they did not embark their idle capilals m commerce, “ that 
loan European it might be profitable, as ihe Custom-house chiiprasses durst 
not molest him, but to them it was not only a loss, hut oficn involved them 
m tedious litigation, ending in disappointment and ruin, besides subjecting 
ihem to insults and suffering.” 

15lh. Not long since, two gentlemen in the civil service were transferred 
fiom the revenue branch to the high appointments of judges of circuit and 
appeal. The one, many years back, w.is found unerpial to the duties of 
the judicial line ; and the other had only servt'd in the most subonlinate 
judicial station for a year or two. In Europe, what would be said if a 
lawyer's clerk, or a nobleman's steward were to be elevated to the bench! 
and if they are thus appointed in India, is it possible that their decisions 
can be sound, their habits i^ustrious, or the natives subjected to their 'udg- 
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Dipnts suti'-fied' It is worthy of remark, that the situatioi^^a of 
ciicmt in India (which exactly rorrcsponds with our judges of lyn^in Eng- 
land,) is looked unon as one of n-/j</sc; and I have it from gom authority, 
that Mr. G. Dowrteswell, late a nicn)l>er of the Bcrifial council, and long 
secretary to government in the ywc/aw/departiuent, used to write to his friends 
who applied fur his interest, and ask,“ whether they would like to .s/«/w6frasa 
judge of circuit, or he placed in some nmr active appointment in the service.’’ 
What an overwhelming contirmation is here presented of the indifference 
with which Englishmen treat the lives, liberties, and rights, of the vast po- 
pulation of India 1 What would they think in England, were the judges there 
so to perloriu their responsible fuiiclioiis as to render the ollicc one of ridi- 
cule, by neglecliiig, or at best slurring over, the scriousduties of Iheir station, 
aiivl yet feel no sbame in eating the liberal wages of the public? Would it in 
Europe be tolerated that a judge should j)a‘'S all the day in his own house, 
smoking his hookah, and amusing himself with a novel, merely deigning to 
attend court for an hour and a half, at most, immediately after sunrise, a period 
at which the natives are engaged m their devotions and ablutions; indecorously 
hurrying through the ev|dct‘CC,brow-bcaling and abusing a witness or the native 
law officers, if slow or prolix, aiul Hying into a rage at any cause of detention; 
in short, going to conn moic for form than business, and more anxious about 
expedition than the interests of jusuce ! I have understood that a certain 
deservinff judge of tins description, wlio now engrosses various other duties, 
travels ill ililatory state over hi - district to make the land settlement, dragging 
after him in chains fifty or sixty unlncd and perhaps innocent prisoners ; ana 
followed by numerous civil suiiors, in vam imploring adecisnai. Again, let 
me ask, if it would be endured iii Christendom, that a judge from pare 
caprice should suspend the a.'isi/.es of a large eitv and snrroiiiidmg populous 
country fur several months, — the court iti fad being shut, whereby the pro- 
IHJilies, liberty, health, and liappmess of iniiidivds of thousands are exjwstd 
to injniY, the guiltless to a ci'iel and disgraceful eoiifnuMnent among mur- 
derers and felons, and the British name to odium and execration, whilst he 
was diverting himself with tiger hunting and roving over remote provinces— 
because, forsooth, lie had taken umhiage that Government had in political 
ijiu slions considcri'd him snhoiditidle In a senior ‘'Orvanl ; and that he dis- 
liked a city life, though he had no dislike to en|oy the salary, (a very hand- 
some one too,) as if he had duly earned it. Well, indet'd, as long as such 
things can happen, may the mhahiiantsof India curse Hrilish |urispiiidenre; 
and the Coiiil of Diree.tois acknowledge that the summary, thougli often un- 
righteous judgments ot the Mogul despwts, were deemed preferable, bccan.se 
speedier, by tlieir Indian subjects — luthuaice and money //'t/i, no doubt, 
turned the scales of justice, but the parties were soon put out of suspense ; 
wliereas under us. tlic same causes have ample eflert, through the chicanery 
and impenetrahlc duplicity ot the native <jHiccrs; hut in addition, the vexa- 
tious delay and wearisome processes of law are experienced, producing in the 
end decisions ipnle as unjust. » 

The foregoing extracts from my Journal, form, my dear Sir, the grounds 
mion which I rest my opinion of the extraordinary occasion w'hich exists 
for the benevolent interference of the British Parliament, to recti^ the 
shameless negligence of a vast majority of the English judges and ma- 
gistrates, and the gross bribery and cupidity of the whole of the Native 
officers of the British Courts of Justice iu India ; it being idle, in this coun- 
try (India), to hope for the smallest amendment through ourselves 
(I mean the sen ants of the Company), so long as the circle of Anglo- 
Indian society is so contracted, and, of consequence, under the domination 
of the chief personages ; most of whom, from long habit, are reconciled, if 
ever they felt any objections, to the established usages, or so long as they 
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need smallest exposure, through the Press, before the tri- 

bunal public. 

The ciman embarks for India whilst a boy:-<-passing from school to 
the ship, he is utterly unacquainted with the practi<^ blessings of 
impartial laws, or with the virtues of the eminent lit^ing characters of 
his countiy. He is rapidly advanced, perhaps before he has reached 
his twentieth year, to very arduous and authoritative situations, to de- 
cide over the honour, properties, liberties, and lives almost, (for on his 
proceedings materially depends the ultimate judgment,) of thousands; 
with his will unawed by public opinion, his prejudices and carelessness 
fostered by an interested and grinding gang of Native assistants; and, 
lastly, his weak side most studiously observed by his attendants and de- 
pendants, anticipating every desire, encouraging a love of luxury and 
dissipation, so as in the end to produce a confirmed dislike, if not incom- 
})etency, for the execution of the duties of his office. Ignorant, timid, 
and debased, as the people of Hindoostan notooiously are; without wit- 
nessing it, you would not believe the terrific consequences they ascribe, say 
all you can, to any attempt at complaint against their oppressors; firmly 
persuaded, that not only would they be injured by any attempt to sub- 
stantiate it, by the agency of all the Native law-officers, and by suborned 
witnesses to prove them actuated by revenge for being projwrly checked in 
some infamous act or intent by the defendant. Such attempts would in- 
deed involve them in expenses greatly exceeding the exactions they had 
paid, and infallibly bring down upon them and all their relations the per- 
secuting wrath of the acquitted, or, even if removed, of all his successors! 
In every civil action, the Native pleaders, where it is w'orth their while, 
betray their clients : they dare not express a sentiment or display a gesture 
that would displease the judge, or his Native minions; though they know 
it well, yet they tremble to hint at the venality or malice that is then working 
the ruin or death of their clients. And, in short, so debased and degraded 
are they, that instead of exerting their best abilities and energies to esta- 
blish a successful defence, they are often leagued with their opponent s 
advocate to defeat their own client, under promise of a larger reward 
than he could afford to give. Thus trained, during a series of years, in 
the Zillah, or inferior courts, where the English judge and magistrate is 
a petty despot ; he is next promoted to the Court of Appeal and Circuit, 
and is naturally unwilling to scrutinize the measures of those who fill his 
vacant seat, and, very probably, merely tread in his own steps ! More- 
over, the Zillah judges are all, more or less, personal friends of their supe- 
riors in the Court of Circuit, by having served under them as repstrare 
and assistants, by having been long the intimate companions of their 
sports, and constant guests at their tables, or possibly more clowly allied 

bl<^ or marriage (for there now exists several instances in India, 
where, through matrimony, a family connexion nearly ^uals a Scottish 
clan) : of course, in any of these cases, there is but a slight hope of the 
misrule of the judge being noticed by the Court of Appeal ; where, indeed, 
no advocate bold enough to bring the charge forward is to be found. 

To illustrate the extent of this partiality, and the invidious construction 
put on a fearless and upright line of conduct, I shall only instance the 
case of Mr. Courtney Smith (brother of the late Advocate General, Percy 
Smith, and of the Rev. Sydney Smith), who incurred the hatred and 
bitterest invectives of all lu8 brother civilians, for presuming, in fact, to 

OrmuUgr9ld,r(H,L 3G 
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consider the Natives entitled to redress and protection from extortion, ty« 
ranny, and insult. Mr. Smith wa.s, in consequence, scarcely vi)d<^ by any 
European gentleman ; his character was represented In the vildst. colours; 
he was obliged to fight a duel : but, notwithstanding this, the Governukent 
acknowledged his zeal, talents, and integrity ; and although, in pretended 
vindication of its own dignity, it has more than once Bus{)ended lum from 
all employ, for the too warm and unqualified declaration of his senti- 
ments respecting the interests of the public, yet he has been again restored 
to high appointments, and is at present a judge of the Company’s Suddur, 
or Supreme Court of Judicature and Appeal, in Calcutta. 

Allow me for a moment to direct your attention to the view taken by 
the Natives, in contradistinction to that by Europeans, of Mr. Smith’s 
official character. Whenever his name is mentioned, it is with emphatic 
respect and praise ; they gratefully speak of his patient and skilful in- 
vestigations*— his unbiassed and just decisions — his urbanity, and open 
intercourse with the Natives of all orders — his inouisitive and anxious 
inquiries of them, relative to the violation of their rignts— and his thorough 
knowledge of the vernacular languages. Never did I hear a whisper of 
himself or hia servants being accessible to bribes ; yet, of many else have I 
heard it, who are deemed in European society, where these points are 
rarely adverted to, most honourable and amiable men. Indeed, I number 
in my acquaintance several who enjoy amongst their countrymen the 
reputation of fine, hospitable, disinterested fellows ; while their profes- 
sional conduct bespeaks a contemptuous neglect of the feelings, claims, 
and rights, of the Indians subject to their jurisdiction. 

I am at the same time not by any means convinced, notwitbstandiiii!: 
every thing adduced above, that, in the present day, Englishmen holding 
situations of power and patronage are themselves generally veual. No ; 
I solemnly believe the contrary ; and that though, in a thousand ways, 
they nught be so with complete impunity, yet that such a disgraceiul 
stigma no longer truly attaches to them, 1 will not deny, hut that there 
may be exceptions; nor that the negligence and delegation to Natives of 
responsible and sacred duties, fairly subject many to the impeachment ; 
fur I am well informed, that it isS the general practice of an oppressive 
and corrupt Native to imsimiate broadly, that his superior (i. e, the judge, 
collector, or commissioner) participates in the fruiu of his collections. 
On the other hand, I am hound to confess, and indeed I do it with a deep 
and painful sense of the humiliation of our national character, that very 
few of the civil or military officers iu the Company’s service actively 
sympathize (for mere words I count as wind) in the moral depravity, the 
deplorable superstitious, and the degrading injuries, of common notoriety, 
to which the abject spirit, the wretched and comfortless habits, and a 
train of vices too long and too hideous to recount, for so many ages 
Uampling on the great jxipulation of India, may be attributed* Tlrey 
just conform to Ure coW rules of a narrow and hateful policy, supposed 
alone to be adapted to preserve the British domiirion ia the East ; which 
proscribes all effectual efforts to iutroduce sound and useful eduoUion ; 
aird their hearts are contented, as long as their arrangements secure im- 
plicit obedience, and to themselves individually as little interruption as 
possible in their pleasures and slumbers. Examples abound where gen* 
tiemen holding anluous situations, surrender tbemaelves (to avoid bothe^* 
hs u is elegantly tanned) into the handi of a privato moonheet oi pohlie 
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Native officer, who aeldom faila clandestiuely to abuse the confidence 
reposed in him, disposing by sale of the appointments of catee, mufteC, 
serisht^ar, pundit, vakeel, kootwal, tanahdar, and even the police chu* 
prasses* The inevitable consequence of this is, that the whole of thesP, 
in every corner of the peninsula of India, are fattening on the wrongs of 
their countrymen, whom they are employed to protect; openly living at 
a rate trebly exceeding their salaries, they make no secret of theif exao« 
tions, in order to impress a conviction on their victims, that their conduct 
must be tolerated by superior authority. Be the magistrate of the (own 
or the zillah ever so vigilant, laborious, and capable, it is impossible to 
prevent these evils, whilst the present matchless subtlety and contempt fut 
character, truth, and conscience, a frightful indifference to the species of 
moans to perpetrate the object, distinguish the Natives of all classes; or 
until the people at largo shake off their own despicable insensibility of 
the rights and dignities inseparable from human beings, and theif 
slavish fears of malice and revenge. But Avhere the magistrate is desti- 
tute of zeal, humanity, and abilities, then what atrocioiis h^vw must Iw 
committed! His autltority is lire tool of every deadly sin, his court is 
viewed with horror; ho is the miserable dupe of an artful, fawning 
rreatiiro, who stifles every coiiqfluiiit, or prevents its efloct, (sliould it by 
accident pass the cordon of harpies surrounding his premises ;) who pre- 
}K)S8csses his passions (can I call it judgment?) according to the bribe he 
has obtained, and, in short, trades u|x>n the lives, liberties, and pr(q)er- 
lies of his fellow creatures, to the eternal shame of the British nation* 
Whilst no apparent grounds of suspicion exist, a good magi^ate is 
often unwittingly accessary to the preceding mischief, by nominating per* 
sons wlio, unknown to hiur, have bribed the person first in his favour, to 
command^ if not directly recommend, his creatures as pcculiwly fesj^tabla 
and qualified. A tanahdar will not grudge, in this way , to give 800 rupoes 
to be appointed to a populous town, although the salary is only 25 rupees 
per month. They again often have to renew these douceurs, giving 200 
and 300 rupees not to be removed to a less lucrative division. 

It would be arrogating more than becomes me, to pretend, that (he 
following propotttiona are altogether the best calculated of all others (hat 
abler men might suggest, to accomplish the removal of the numwM and 
serious evils which retard the civilization and prolong the miseriea <n osw 
Indian subjects; but 1 humbly believe they would go a conaideraWe iwy 
tow'ards accomplishing that happy end, awl may serve at least 16 gnide 
the judgment of others. . 

The whole of the courts of juitics should be presided over by 
a))poiiited from home, assisted by European advocates aad aito^i# 
The English should be substituted for the Persian language la 
proceedings, records, &c. the latter being equally foreign to the otima 
and to 999 out of 1000 of the inhabitants. The laws and regiU^oiw 
for the Interior of India should be the same ai those ajicli oota ia in 
His M^)esty'$ Supreme Court of Justice in Calcutta; for ihsM hw^tae# 
found to answer more for the good of the community, consiwiigoi eUtMWv 
ef Natives^ IhKn thwr warmest original supporters anticipa^; em as 
I can see no sound reason for retaining the semi ^fbarous MonuBarMw 
Code, on which all tin Company’s laws ore grafted, why iho^ not thr 
rest of our Astatic sab^eets have the same advantagee ^ 

wt m^k^ywkbythwe Wlwlifelttthem^^ l«t any cdildikahd 
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intelligent person compare the state of the inhabitants of Cakatta «oio, 
with what it was prior to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and then 
look at that of other large cities, for example, Moorshedabad, Patna, 
Benares, Futtyghur, Delhi, &c. he must admit that there is a glaring 
difference. Why wc have adhered to the Mohammedan criminal code, 
stained as it is with the cmellest penal punishments, has always surprised 
me. The Mussulmans, like ourselves, conquered Hindoostan, and at 
once instituted their own laws; they form, I imagine, not one tenth of the 
people of the country ; still we deemed it requisite to preserve the juris- 
(irudence they had selfishly and violently introduced. I conceive, were 
the English to enact an entirely New Code of LawSy taking for their basis 
the most approved principles of legislation, it would be hailed with univer- 
sal gratitude, and would render the duties of the judge comparatively easy 
and expeditious, and the rights of the people safe and intelligible. Sunk, as 
the Natives are, in ignorance, wickedness, and prejudices, it would, per- 
haps, be dangerous to empower them at present to act as jurors. I would 
therefore suggest, in the first instance, that juries of five Europeans or 
Eurasians (half-castes) should be impannellcd at the stations where the 
society could not conveniently afford more. If anything of the above 
description were to take place, 1 would stake my existence on the ha{q)y 
result of the experiment, and of the greatest advantages being derived from 
it: the first of which would certainly bo, speedier and more equitable de- 
cisions, less perjury, less corruption and opjwssion in innumerable shapes; 
and in all departments^ a rapid change in tlie character of the people, 
caused by an assurance of jiwliro and rcs[>ect. But alas! my dear Sir, 
will any reform ever originate hercy or with tlie India Directors, several 
of whom have themselves been civilians in India, and arc of course in- 
veterately impressed from habit with a partial regard for the usages of 
their own formation, or at all events their own observance, during their 
early life, when attachments are most deeply imbibed ; and all of whom, 
besides, have sons, nephews, and near relations in the civil service, averse 
to every reduction of their consequence and power ? 

1 cannot silently pass over the importance of European Colonisation to 
India; it would conuuce more than any means 1 know of, to the prosperity 
of Uie people, and of t:onse^ence, the benefit of their rulers, ^hold tlm 
peasantry of Tirhoot and rumeah, two provinces more thickly occupied 
by European planters than any other in India ; there the Native Indians are 
proverbially more orderly and industrious, less litigious, less wedded to 
old customs, and more attached to the English name, than the rest of 
their countrymen; and it is notoriously owing to the interchange and com- 
munication of sentiment and interest betwixt themselves and the indigo 
planter, who offers them his counsel and experience, sympathizes in their 
misfortunes, gives them medicine in sickness and help in distress ; whence 
naturally arise gratitude, exertion, confidence, emulation, and a train of 
good effects as honourable to the promoter, as they are happy and ad- 
vantageous to the (before) ill-treat^, ignorant, lawless, and almost bhi- 


talifed peasants. 

1 have weighed and considered long the question of Colonisation, and 
sure I am that it would be a measure Uth politically and morally wise : I 
amham>ythat it is in my power also to add that this is the opinion of mew 
of the m rank and abilities amongst the Comp^y’s servants in India. 
It^eed It bM already baen said, by a higli authority, How shorH^faied 
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it is to sappose that we can embrace or reject this measure as we please : 
for, even underthe present system, the Colonization of Hindoostan is going 
on imperceptibly, through the alarming increase of an uneducated, or at 
least halfociducated race of Indo-Britons, who commonly possess aU their 
mothers* vices, with none of their fathers* virtues. 

Another powerful drawback to the diffusion of education, and the im- 
provement generally of affairs in India, springs from a pitiful jealousy on 
the side of the senior servants of the Company, of the success of any pro- 
))osal or attempt made by their juniors. It is by these alone that suggesooiui 
and efforts of the kind arc likely to be made ; and as length of service 
almost entirely constitutes claims to office in this country, of course every 
high and influential station is filled hy the former, most of w'hom (with 
some honourable exceptions) are bigoted in their attachment to old prin- 
ciples, usages and alarms. General Ochtcrlony, the resident of Delhi, 
instead of assisting an individual who endeavoured to establish there a 
Native school by siibscription, would neither subscribe one shilling towards 
it himself, nor countenance it by his recommendation to the Native chiefs, 
nearly all of whom need only such countenance to induce them to con- 
tribute handsomely. In short, after repeated solicitations that ho would 
lend his {M>w'erful aid, he explicitly declined, and added that ho even 
objected to enter into any discussion on such a subject as the Imnefits of 
education to a Native ! 

Our noble (I apply the word literally, not alone courtcoitsly) Governor 
General, Lord Hastings, among other blessings which he has conferred on 
India, has shown himself a n arm patron of Native schools, and his example 
Mill may be sure has not failed to kindle a similar apparent feeling where 
n before Avas dormant or unknown. To Lord Hastings 1 am the reverse 
of being indebted for any favour, so that I am unlikely to be warped in 
my commendation of his administration, which has done more good for 
India than any of liis predecessors. But the vast territory, the various 
departments, the difference of laws, customs, and language, all conspire 
to make it quite impossible for the ablest and the best Eurojieaii States- 
man to comprehend the variety of interests he has to preserve in the short 
}>eriod he is destined to govern the country, unless he is powerfully sup- 
iKirted by a good Code of Laws — a larger European population of {lersons 
not dependent on the Government — and a perfectly rrcc Press — to bring 
every misdeed to light, and, while it honours the good, to hold up the bad 
to public censure. 

Thus far the writer of the Letter; in the accuracy of whose facts 
and in the soundness of W'hose opinions, we place the greatest reli* 
ance. He has passed a long, an active, and a useful life in the 
country from which he writes ; and is a happy exception to the 
general rule of men becoming callous to evils with which they are 
familiarized. In his tribute to the excellence of Lord Hastings’s 
administration, we believe him to be as sincere as in every senti- 
ment contained in his Letter. We may add, that in as niuch as 
Lord Hastings was, in the early part of his residence in India, 
friendly to the spread of Education and the Freedom of the Press, 
^’6 were also among the warmest of his admirers and most sincere 
of his eulogists, But in as much as in the latter part of his career 
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he suffered himself to be prevailed on by others to restrict the very 
freedom he had voluntarily offered, we have felt it our duty to 
condemn the inconsistencies into which this change of policy and 
conduct necessarily betrayed him. 

The (|uestion is not now, however, whether TiOrd Wellesley of 
Lord Hastings were right or wrong. Our inquiry should be, What 
are the evils of the present system (without reference to men <ir 
names) by which our Indian Empire is governed j and what arc 
the measures which ought to be taken in order to introduce a beU 
ter? The facts stated by the writer of the Letter, before given, can 
leave no doubt as to the nature of the evils, of which they are but 
a few; — and his opimoti that the best remedies for these would be 
a new Code of Laws — an independent British Public — and a Free 
Press— we believe to be also the opinion of nearly nil the intelligent 
inhabitants of India, who have bestowed any attention on the sub- 
ject. Let us hope that the Court of Directors, and the British 
Parliament, will no longer disregard the claims wliich humanity and 
justice here so forcibly press on their attention — since, it never can 
bo too often repeated,— He, wlio permits oppression, shares the 
crime.” 


I-KAVES AND FLOWKRS, OH THE LOVKR’s WREATH. 

With tender vine leaves wreath thy brow, 

And I shall fancy that 1 see, 

In the bright eye, that shines below, 

The dark grape on its parent tree ; 

'Tis but a whim, but oh entwine 
My leafy crown round thy brow divine. 

Weave of the clover leaves a wreath, 

Fresh sparkling with an April shower, 

And I shall think my fair one’s breath 
Is but the fragrance of the flower ; 

Tis but a whim, but oh do thou 
Entwine my wreath round thy blushing brow. 

Oh, let sweet'leaved geraoimn be 
Entwined amidst thy chastening hair ; 

Whilst thy red lips shall paint to me 
How bright its scarlet blossoms are : 

’Tis but a whim, but oh do thou 
Crown with my wTeath thy lovely brow. 

Oh, twine green rose leaves round thy head, 

And 1 shall dream the flowers are there ; 

The moss rose on thy rich cheek spread, 

The white upon thy forehead fair ; 

Tis but a whim, but oh entwine 
My wreath round that detur brow of thine. 

H.M.P. 
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ON THE PROPOSED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

Among the various projects which have been at different times 
proposed for shortening the distance between Europe and the 
ri^gions of Eastern Asia, that of forming a navigable communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across the continent of 
America, deserves to hold the highest rank. The vast conse- 
quences whicl^ could not fail to result from the opening of a route, 
which would abridge by 2000 leagues, the passage from Europe to 
the East Indies, have powerfully attracted the public attention, 
which, from the time when Vasco Nunez de Balboa first crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, in 1513, has not ceased to he directed to 
the formation of a canal uniting the two oceans across this narrow 
neck of land ; and yet, np to the present time, not a single step h&s 
been taken towards carrying the project into execution. It was 
indeed to be expected that, under the dominion of a government 
(•on^titutc<l like that of Spain, whose sole object with regard to 
her colonies was to extort from them those riches with which 
Xature had so abundantly supplied them, and to whom the interests 
of her distant subjects were us nothing, no Such project would be 
IHTinitted to take ofteet. Looking only to her own direct and 
immediate advantage, ignorant of the interests, and careless of the 
welfare of tlie countries over whicli she had extended her domi- 
niim, anxious only to secure to herself u monopoly of the advan- 
tages which they possessed, she was naturally jealous of any plan 
wliieh would lead to a communication between her transatlantic 
subjects, and the enliglitcncd and commercial nations of the 
world. But now that tins dominion whicli Spain vainly innigincd 
that ages of barbarity and oppression had fixed on an immoveable 
liasis, has fallen before tlie roused spirit of her slaves ; now that 
these regions, independent and seif-governed, are about to take 
their proper station among the nations of the earth ; now that, 
emancipated from the cruel |K)licy which has so long fettered their 
energies, they arc at liberty to cultivate for themselves alone, the 
peculiar circumstances under which they are placed, ami to labour 
to turn them to the best advantage for their own interests ; we may 
perhaps be allowed to hope, without subjecting ourselves to the 
imputation of being too sanguine in our anticipations, that the 
time is fast approaching when this important object will at length 
he achieved. 

It is not our intention to enter into a detail of the various pro- 
jects which have been, from time to time, during the last 300 
years, submitted to the Spanish Government, to be by it succes- 
rively thrown aside and forgotten } neither shall we extend our 
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investigation to those plans of modern date, which propose various 
communications, traversing the broader and more extended regions 
of North and South America. We shall restrict ourselves to 
placing before our readers an abstract of the propositions of the 
most celebrated modern authors, confining our observations to 
those which relate to that portion of the ancient Spanish domi- 
nions which lies to the north of the equator, as offering the best 
and perhaps the only attainable opportunities for their execution, 
and as fraught with consequences infinitely more momentous than 
could result from carrying into effect any of the other plans. At 
the same time we willingly admit that many of these are extremely 
ingenious, and would, if completed, lead to results of no trifling 
importance, as well to internal navigation as to foreign commerce. 
The siuthorities from which our statements will be principally de- 
rived are the interesting disejuisitions of M. Von Humboldt, and 
the highly valuable observations of Mr. Robinson. The following 
are the points of proposed comipunication to which we purpose to 
confine our observations : 

1. The Rio San Juan, and the Rio Atrato, 

2. The Hay of Cupica and the Rio Xaipi, 

The Isthmus of Runama. 

4 , The Lake of Nicaragua. 

5. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Beginning with the most southern of these points and proceed- 
ing northwards to each in succession, we shall endeavour to lay 
before our readers a brief and, we trust, accurate statement of the 
advantages and disadvantages which attach to it, in so far as they 
have vet been iiscertained. 

1 . In the interior of the province of Choco, in New Grenada, one 
of the sources of the Rio Atrato, which falls into the Gulf of Darien, 
is separated from the source of the Rio San Juan, which flows into 
the oouth Sea, only by a ravine, called the Quebrada de la Ras- 
padura. The Spanish Government were aware, more than two 
centuries ago, that, in the rainy season, this ravine formed a na- 
tural communication between the two oceans ; but, influenced by 
that dread of improvement, w’hich has always formed the leading 
feature of their character, they forbade, under pain of death, the 
rendering it more commodious. Nevertheless^ in the year 1788, 
an enterprising monk, curate of the village of Novilla, either igno- 
rant of the prohibition, or believing that it had grown obsolete, 
collected his Indian parishioners, and employed them to dig a small 
canal through the ravine, uniting the two rivers; by means of which, 
large canoes, loaded with cacao, have passed from sea to sea. The 
poor curate, however, was thrown into prison, and it was with much 
difficulty that he escaped the threatened punishment, for violating 
tlte prohibition, which was again strictly renewed. In consequence 
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of this interference, the navigation of the canal is at present 
completely obstructed ; there are, however, several points at which 
a junction between the two rivers might be effected, by a shorter 
cut than that made by the curate of Novilla. The distance be- 
tween the mouths of the two rivers, following the course of the 
ravines, is only 80 leagues ; but the shallowness of the water over 
the bars at their mouths, and the numerous obstructions which 
exist in various parts of their course, nmst prevent their giving 
passage to large vessels. As a medium, however, for internal na- 
vigation, they are deserving of the most serious attention of the 
Columbian Government ; umler the lil)eral encouragement of which, 
they will doubtless, at some future time, become the channel of an 
important and extensive commerce. 

2. A branch of the Atrato, the Rio Naipi, takes its origin at no 
great distance from the western coast of the same province. From 
the point at which it becomes navigable to the bay and port of 
Cupica, inthc Pacific Ocean, is only 24 miles, and the intervening 
ground is said to be perfectly level. “ We might almost say,” ob- 
serves M. Humboldt, “ that the groinul between ("upica and the 
mouth of the Atrato, is the only part of all America, in which the 
eliaiii of the Andes is entirely broken.” (Vmsequently, a canal 
might be opened, without much ditticulty, between the Hay of ('u- 
|)ica and tlie Emharcadero of the Naipi. The advantagc.s of this 
jmsition were first pointed out by M. Gogueneehe; but it is impos- 
sible, without a more aceurute knowledge of the country, to 
ascertain with any degree of certainty, whether this or the former 
communication is to be preferred, for the purpose to which alone 
either of them aj)pcars to be available; for the same impediments 
to tile navigation by large vessels, of course exist with respect to 
this as to the other. It is obvious, however, that they are both 
capable of forming a navigable communication between the two 
seas, at least for the passage of large boats ; and although this is 
not the object which we have at present more jiarticularly in view, 
we cannot but feel a considerable interest in tiie anticipation of 
the profitable trade which may, even by these imperfect means, be 
curried on, under tlie ausjiices of an attentive and liberal govern- 
ment. 

The extreme narrowness of that part of the American con- 
tinent w'hich has received the name of Isthmus of Darien or 
Panama, was the means of suggesting, in the first instance, the 
idea of a canal, traversing the isthmus and uniting the two oceans ; 
and to the carrying this idea into effect, the attention of the. Spa- 
nish engineers has been almost exclusively directed. It must be 
admitted, that were there not serious, and perhaps insurmountable 
physical impediments in the way of this undertaking, no other 
place could be selected, offering such pre-eminent advantages as 
this. Jt is only, however, within these few years, that the obsta- 
OrUnt, Herald j Vol, 1. 3 11 
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cles to this enterprise have been fully pointed out, and the advan- 
taf^es of other positions properly appreciated* 

'file Rio Chagre, which has l)een selected to form a part of the 
cliannel of communication, Jifter traversing a considerable portion 
of the luirrowest part of the isthmus, falls into the Caribbean Sea, 
to the westward of Porto Bello. It is 250 yards broad at its 
mouth, and about 40 at Cruces, where it becomes navigable for 
large l)oats; and whicli place, following the course of the river, 
is about 20 leagues distant from the sea. The distance from 
Cruces to Panama is 23 miles, and the road winds round the sides 
of a chain of mountains, which form a continuation of the great 
Cordillera of the Andes, but with the heights of which we are 
totally unac([uainted; for, surprising as it may appear, although 
innumerable private memoirs and official reports on the subject 
of this, proposed communication have been submitted to the 
Spanish (iovernment, none of them have been founded on a care- 
ful survey of the ground, hiven La Condamine and Don George 
Juan, and Ulloa, who resided in this interesting region for the 
space of three months, seem entirely to have neglected this 
most im])ortant j)oint. Various and conti adictory are the reports 
which have at dilferent times been presented to the Spanish 
(iovernment; for, while some have boldly asserted that, by follow- 
ing the course of the ravines, a jiassage might be opened from the 
Bay of Panama to the navigable waters, of the Chagre, twelve 
leagues in length, an<l as wide as the Gut of Gibraltar ; others 
have declared, with etpial confidence, that no water communication 
can ))0S8ibly be effected, except by means of locks and tunnels 
passing over an elevation of at least 400 feet. Putting these 
contradictions, however, out of the (piestion, it is tolerably evident 
that the obstacles to cutting a canal of any considerable capacity 
at the foot of these mountains, and following the course of the 
ravines, would be very considerable, if not insuperable; for the 
inequalities of the ground would compel the engineer to have 
recourse cither to tunnels or arches, and conseciuently flat-bottomed 
boats alone would be enabled to freipicnt the ])assage. In order, 
then, to counteract this inconvenience, it w'ould be necessary to 
establish eutrepots, for the loading and unloading of all mer- 
chandise destined to pass this channel, at Panama and Porto 
Bello ; and thus the trade w'ould not only be subjected to con- 
siderable expense and delay, but would also become entirely de- 
pendent on the masters of the isthmus. Let this obstacle, how- 
ever l)e surmounted; let a canal capable of giving passage to an 
Indiainan be cut, from Cruces to Panama, or across any other 
part of the isthmus which might be judged more convenient, and 
we shall find that other im|M;diments present themselves, if pos- 
sible of a still more formidable nature. In the first place, with 
respect to the navigation of the Chagre; the bar at its mouth 
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will not admit the passage of a vessel drawing more than ten feet 
water ; and it appears from the observations of Ulloa, that the 
fall of the river from Cruces to the sea, is from 200 to 250 feet, 
and it requires at least five days for boats to ascend to Cruces 5 
but when the waters are high, the current is extremely rapid, 
frequently at the rate of one to two yards in a second, and it 
occupies even fifteen or twenty days to reach that station. The 
passage is much lengthened by the sinuosities of the river, which 
are very considerable; but any atUmipt to cut them would be 
attended with mischievous consequences, as they afford a counter^ 
cunenty which is very serviceable to boats in their ascent. Again, 
supposing it possible that vessels of large l)urden could obtain a 
passage up the Chagre to Cruces, and that a canal capable of re - 
ceiving them could be opened from Cruces to Panama, or sup- 
posing that a canal of suliicieut capacity could be cut across any 
other part of the isthmus into the Bay of Panama, the inost serious 
iiupcdimcnt would still remain unsurmounUnl. “ 'Phe water along 
the coast in the Bay of !\\uama,” says Mr. Robinson, “ is so 
shallow, that none hut flat-bottomed boats, of one or two feet in 

draught, can approach the shore.^’ “ 'J'hc anchorage place for 

all vessels of large size is at two small islands called Pcrico and 
Plaminco, distant about seven miles from tlie city.” According 
to this statement, the correctness of winch we have no reason to 
doubt, it would be absolutely necessary, in order to admit the 
navigation of large vessels, to continue the canal seven niiles 
into the ocean; and supposing this Herculean tiisk to be effected, 
it is obvious that it would he constantly liable to be choked up 
by the operation of the same causes which have accumulated the 
sand along the whole coast of the bay. Under these circ\un- 
sUinccs, we are surely justified in declaring our conviction, 
that the grand object of which we are in search cannot be 
attained at the isthmus of Panama, and that the idea of a pasvs 
across the isthmus from sea to sea ought to be entirely abandoned. 
Still there can be no doubt that the central ])ositionof the isthmus, 
and the proximity of the two seas, might l)e turned to great ad- 
vantage, and that a good causeway from Panama to Cruces, or 
which wouhl perhaps be better, from Panama to Porto Bello, might 
become the medium of a very extensive commerce with the 
western coasts of America. 

A question of serious importance has receiveil considerable 
elucidation in the course of the discussions on this topic ; namely, 
whether of two neighbouring seas, as is the vulgar opinion, the 
one is more elevated than the other. This opinion has been bo 
prevalent, that some have even gone so far as to predict that the 
CQnse([uence of opening a communication between the two seas, 
would be the inundation of the entire isthmus. This position has, 
however, been combated by Don (Jleorge Juan, who found tltc 
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heiglit of the column of mercury the same at the mouth of the 
Chagrc and at Panama; and by M. Von Humboldt, who states, 
that the barometrical meiisurcmciits made by him at the mouth of 
the Rio Sinu in the Atlantic, and on the coast of the South Sea 
in Peru, prove, with every allowance for temperature, that if there 
is a difference between the two seas, it cannot exceed 20 or 22 feet. 
Circuinstaticcs of a trivial or local nature, such as the configura' 
tion (jf the coasts, currents and winds, must have some effect in 
disturbing the equilibrium of the ocean. The tides, for instance, 
rise at J’orto Bello scarcely more than a foot, whereas iit Panama 
they reach M or 10 feet; consc([uently the levels of the two seas 
must vary with the different ports. This inequality of the surhice 
of the ocean is confirmed by a comparison of the late observations 
of M. Moreau dc Jonne^ on the western coast of Martinique, witli 
those of M. Humboldt at the Ilavannah, and of M. Fleurieu de 
Bellc-vue, at Rochelle, from which it appears, supposing that the 
instriiinents em))loyed were of ecjual accuracy, that the elevation 
«>f the waters of the Atlantic at Martini(|ue is nearly 40 feet greater 
than at the Ilavannah, and nearly 70 feet greater than at Rochelle. 

4. 'Phe next point to which we turn our attention is that which 
seems to ofter the fairest prospect of complete success, although 
we are aware that there arc many who are ))rc|)arcd to ilisjnite 
this claim to superiori(\ in favour of the succccthng one, wliich 
closes our scries. 'Phe lake of Xicaragua is situate in the province 
of (\)sta Rica, between the 10th and 12th degrees of north latitude. 
It is about 120 miles long, and between 40 and oO broad, and is 
navigalde for tlie largest vessels, being throughout its whole ex- 
tent from three to eight fathoms in depth. It communicates with 
the Caribbean Sea l)y means of the Rio San Juan. This noble 
river is about sixty miles in length, and large brigs and schooners 
now sail up its stream into the lake. It has commonly been stated 
that the bar at its mouth is covered by only twelve feet of water ; 
but an enterprising Englishman, wdio casually visited it about 
twenty years ago, discovered a channel, which, though narrow, 
would admit a vessel drawing 2.5 feet water. 4’he existence ot 
this passage is said to have been also known at Honduras, but it 
has never been laid down on any map. \Vithin the bar there is 
excellent anchorage in four ami six fathoms water. So far there 
can be no doubt tl\at vessels of any burden might be enabled with 
very little trouble to pass from the C aribbean Sea into the lake of 
Nicaragua. It only remains to ascertain by what means a com- 
munication might be opened between that lake and the Pacific 
Ocean.. 

At its north-western extremity the lake communicates by means 
of a river about eight leagues in length with the lake of Leon, and 
there are several smaller streams which flow from each of these 
lakes into the gulfs of Nicoya and Papagayo. The distance from 
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the lake of Nicaragua to the gulf of Nicoya is seven marine leagues, 
while to that of Papagayo it does not exceed four. The space 
between the latter gulf ami the lake of Leon is scarcely greater, 
and the river Tosta which discharges itself into the gulf approaches 
much nearer to the lake. The ground in this very narrow isthmus 
is described as a dead level, only interrupted by some isolated 
conical hills of volcanic origin. “ To arrive from Uealexo at 
Leon,*’ says Dampier, “ we must go twenty miles across a flat 

country, covered with mangle trees.” The ground between 

La Caldera (the gulf of Nicoya,) and the lake is a little hilly, but 
for the most part level and like a savanna.” The city of Leon 
itself is situate in a savanna. Uinler these eireiimstanees there 
could be little diflieulty in opening an extensive eommunicatioii 
between the Pacifle Ocean and cither of these lakes. The coast 
is represented as free from rocks and shoals, particularly in the 
gulf of Papagayo, the shore of which is so bold that a frigate may 
anchor within a few yards of the beach. Al. Von Humboldt asserts, 
and this is the stiongcst objection thatlnus been hitherto started to 
this point of communication, that ‘‘ the coast of Nicaragua is almost 
inaccessible in the months of August, September, and October, on 
aecount of the terrible storms and rains, and in .lamiary and Fcb- 
nuirv on aecount of the furious N.l'k and li.N.I0. winds, culled 
I’apagavos.” 'Phis assertion, however, is denied by Air. Uobinson, 
uho says that lie has “ conversed with several mariners who have 
experienced them, and has been assured that they arc trifling when 
compared witli the dreadful hurricanes experienced among the 
Antilles.” “The Papagayos,” he sa)s, arc merely strong N.E, 
gales, which last aliout the same time during tlie winter season, as 
the northern gales in the gulf of Alexieo. For more than half the 
tear the seasons are perfectly tramjuil, and more especially on the 
coasts of the Pacific Ocean j” and he has ‘‘ conversed w ith persons 
resident in the city of Leon, who assured him that for twenty years 
past, they liad not ex])erieuced anything deserving the name of a 
liurricaiie.” 

There are in the archives of Madrid several French memoirs ou 
the possibility of tlie junction of the lake of Nicaragua with the 
Pacific Ocean ; and the commerce carried on by our countrymen 
with Honduras and the Alosquito shore has contributed to awaken 
their attention also to this most important object. Several com- 
niunications on the subject have been made to our (jovernment by 
intelligent individuals who have resided in the Bay of Honduras. 
l*lie most interesting memoir which ha.s come to our knowledge 
was WTitten by the late Bryan bklwards, but is not included among 
his published works. So deeply impressed was this celebrated man 
^vith the importance of Costa Rica to tlie British nation, and so 
convinced was he of the practicability of opening a communication 
between the two seas at this point, that he made use of tlie most 
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cogent and eloquent reasoning to induce our Government to 
seize the Isthmus of Costa Rica by conquest in war, or to obtain it 
by negotiation in peace. In fact, the immediate proximity of 
Jamaica, and our present commercial relations with the eastern 
coast of the isthmus render this a point of peculiar importance to 
the commercial interests of Great Britain. 

5. VVe come now to treat of the last point in our series, and that 
which is by many considered as the most advanUigeous. The 
isthmus of Tehuantepec is situate between the Kith and ISth 
degrees of north latitude. It includes the intendancy of Oaxaca 
and a part of that of Vera Ouz. Its greatest breadth is about 
125 miles, and its narrowest part contains the sources of the Rio 
Guasacualco, which discharges itself into the Gulf of Mexico, 
Jind those of the Rio Chimalapa and Tehuantepec, whose waters 
mix with the I\acific Ocean. I'he principal sources of these noble 
rivers are distant from each other about five leagues, and the 
intervening space is occuj)ied by- a chain of mountains, which may 
be considered as a continuation of the Anrlcs. 'riicse mountains 
appear in many places to have been rent jusuiuler, as though by 
some violent convulsion of nature, forming deep chiisms or ravines, 
filled during the rainy season by a vast body of water, which finds 
its way by the rivers into the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans; and 
the Indians even assert — and Mr. Robinson, who resided for some 
time at Oaxaca, declares his conviction of the possibility of the 
fact— that, when tlie waters are at their height, they actually })ass 
with their canoes entirely through the isthmus. It would appear, 
from this natural union of the waters of th(‘ Guasacualco, with 
those of the Chimalapa and Tehuantepec, that the project of 
forming an artificial commimieatioii between them might be car- 
ried into effect ; still, as we have no survey of the ground, it is 
impossible to speak with any eertaintv. There is, howiwer, one 
very serious objection, which cannot be overlooked, namely, the 
difficulty of obtaining, in the course of the ravines, a level on 
which to cut a canal sufficiently capacious to give })assage to ves- 
sels of large burden. 

The river Guasacualco is navigable for vessels of the largest 
size, to within twelve leagues of the navigable waters of the Chi- 
malapa and Tehuantepec. At its mouth is the most spacious and 
secure harbour on the whole coast of the Gulf of Mexico. There 
are always over the bar, at its mouth, 22 feet of water, and it is 
even said, that, during the flood of the river, the bar occasionally 
shifts, and aflfords passages in five and six fathoms water. It w;is 
crossed some jx’ars ago by a Spanish ship of the line, called the 
Asia, which anchored in the port. The Tehuantepec, on the 
other coast, affords passage for ships drawing 20 feet water, and it 
was on this river that Cortez constructed the vessels which he 
sent under the command of Pedro de Alvarado, to conquer Gua- 
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timala ; consequently there would be no difficulty in the naviga- 
tion of these two noble rivers. The possibility of uniting them 
])V a canal capable of giving passage to large vessels, is alone 
(juostionable. Should this, on a careful survey, be found practi- 
cable, the flourishing state of the intendancy of Oaxaca, its com- 
j)aratively nuinerous population, the fertility of its soil, the salu- 
brity of its climate, uneciualled on the American continent, and 
the spirit and intelligence of its inhabitants, render the situation 
ill the higliest degree favourable for the execution of this grand 
project. 

The idea of such an undertaking has long been a favourite 
with tlie inhabitants of Oaxaca. So long ago as the year 1745, 
tliey presented a memorial to the V^iceroy, praying him to repre- 
sent to the Court of Sjjain, the great advantages which would 
result from removing the great <lc|xit of the commerce of Mexico, 
Innn Wra (buz to Cluiisacualco. The memorialists explicitly 
declare, that a canal might be cut so as to unite the waters of 
the rivers before mentioned, and suggest that, at all events, 
shoubl political reasons militate against this proposition, a great 
road migiit be made across the ridge, by means of which proj)erty 
could be transported in carriages at a moderate expense. They 
propose also to open a traffic between the coast of Oaxaca and 
Manilla, and point out the great advantages which would be 
ilcrived from throwing that trade open to all the Spanish ports, 
instead of restricting it to that of Acapulco. They then proceed 
to show the decided superiority of the port of (luasacualco over 
that of Wra C’ruz, and to enumerate the great number of excel- 
lent ports along the coast of Oaxaca, in the Ibicific Ocean. ^ Ihc 
wliole Memoir is full of interesting information, and luminous 
argument ; but these were points tii which the governinent to 
whom it was addressed, were not in the habit of jinying much 
attention. The various mercantile establishments which then 
monopolized the trade, immediately took the alarm, and put in 
motion every engine of intrigue to defeat the representationH of 
the Oaxacans, rhey were of course successful ; the memorial 
w’as placed among the secret royal archives of Madrid, and an 
order from the Court prohibited the parties from ever again 
rene\ving the sulyect, under pain of the royal displeasure; and 
stigmatized the memorialists as audacious innovators on the esta- 
blished regulations and commerce of the kingdom. 

The history of this interesting transaction affords an excellent 
illustration, both of the liberal spirit and enlightened views of the 
Oaxacans, and of the policy bv which the Spanish Government 
were guided. Among all the viceroys U) whom Spain has delegated 
the supreme power in Mexico, the Count de Revillagigedo and 
Don Jos^ Iturrigaray alone have shown the least regard for the 
interests of the country which they governed. With both of these^ 
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the project of uniting the waters of the Guasacualco with tliose of 
the Chinmlapa and Tehuantepec was a favourite subject: they 
were convinced of its practicability, and made earnest representa- 
tions to the Court of Madrid to induce it to sanction the under- 
taking. All their applications, however, were of no avail; and, in 
the end, they both incurred the displeasure of their masters, for 
their lil)eral principles. But these days of American degradation 
are now past ; the jealous spirit of the Cabinet of Madrid can no 
longer repress the energies of the Mexicans; they have burst 
asunder the chains which bound them to the barbarous policy of 
Spain ; and it cannot be doubted that they are ready and anxious 
to seize the opportunity of forwarding the work which is to render 
their country the great channel of communication between the 
Eastern and Western world. 

Such are the details which the present imperfect state of our 
information enables us U» give, relative to the principal points at 
which it has l)ccn proposed to establish a communication between 
the two occiins. It cannot fail to strike the attention, even on a 
cursory review of them, that we are in want of the most essential 
data for ascertaining precisely the advantages of each. It is ob- 
vious that the first stej) to be taken, in order to ensure success, 
wo\dd be to obtain an accurate survey of the country which is to 
be the seat of operations ; and to determine precisely the various 
levels of the ground over whicli the communication is proposed to 
be made ; and that, until these are ascertained, we arc wandering 
by the glimmerings of a very uncertain light. In fiict, with re- 
spect to this moat important point, wc have scarcely anything to 
guide us in forming a judgment, hut the mere conjectures of tra- 
vellers, unsupported by any accurate observations. But, by what 
means is this indispensable preliminary to be attained ? W'^ould it 
not Ik; worthy of our government, of tlie government of that na 
tion which, in all human probability, would ])rofit most by such a 
communication, to take proper steps for ascertaining w ith certainty 
the points which offer the greatest facilities for its completion ? 
Would it not be worthy of them to employ in the investigation of 
this, the most important subject, in a commercial point of view, 
that can occupy their consideration, some portion of that atten- 
tion which hiis, of late years, been almost exclusively devoted to 
expeditions to the north, for the discovery of a passage, which, 
when discovered will be, to all purposes of international commu- 
nication, utterly useless : expeditions professedly scientific, and 
placed under the direction of men whose names rank deservedly 
high in the annals of science, but from wdiose labours in the barren 
soil to which they have been restricted, the benefits that have ac- 
crued to science have been of the most unimportant nature? If, 
how’ever, they are of opinion that they are more profitably occupied 
in pursuing these idle speculations, and refuse to lend their assist- 
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ance towards the execution of this stupendous undertaking, we 
may confidently expect that other governments will not neglect the 
present favourable crisis. Such, indeed, is the interest which this 
project has excited among the citizens of the United States, that it 
is asserted that one of the states of the Union has actually offered 
to sustain the entire expense of’earrying it into execution : and it 
cannot be doubted, that a nation which will derive from it such 
splendid advantages, inferior only to those which would accrue to 
this country, will neglect no opportunity of promoting it. 

Thus then the matter rests at present, in this stage of the iu^ 
vestigation, it would perhaps be premature to inquire into the de- 
tail of the means by which this grand project is to be finally 
completed ; to point out with how much ease labourers might be 
obtained to carry on the work ; or to decide from what source, 
whether of a public or private nature, the necessary funds ought 
to be provided. The latter jioint, indeed, would involve us, on the 
supposition of national proprietorship, in an extended discussion of. 
the probable consequences which would result to the world at large,, 
from the various modifications of policy by which the nation^ which 
would thus acquire the greatest facilities for carrying on the most, 
extensive commerce on the surface of the globe, might be actuated; 
and which might even close to the rest of the world a |)n8sage which, 
ought only to exist for the common benefit of mankind. On the 
other hand, on the supposition of a joint stock company, although 
little hesitation would be re(piired, in pronouncing that a more pro- 
ductive stock could not well be contemplated, yet there are many 
serious objections to this mode, which would require to be carefully 
investigated before such a company should be formed. It wouW 
be superfluous also to attempt to enumerate the incalculable results 
which would flow from the o|)ening of this passage, not to the mer- 
chant alone, but to the Christian, the philosopher, and the politi- 
cian; who are all ccjually interested in the consummation of a 
project, which would place as it were within the foc\is of civilization, 
and expose to its influence, the interesting islands of the South 
Sea, the hitherto unexplored regions of the western cojist of Nortli 
America, and more especially the vast and semi-barbarous empires 
of the cast of Asia, those splendid monuments of veneration fot 
existing institutions and dread of innovation. 

We shall here quit the subject, satisfied with having recalled tho 
public attention to this most important undertaking ; which, we 
may venture to predict, will ere long receive that serious considera- 
tion to which it is so justly entitled. 


Onent.ffiralJfro!, I. 
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Most books are written as if mankind had nothing to do but 
to read : they are endless in amplification and circumstance. It 
is impossible to calculate upon coming to the end of them. This 
has arisen from men having an equal affection for all their ideas ; 
like Abraham, they are unwilling to cast out the bond-woman and 
her child, although they be not of the true Stirp, nor at all calcu- 
lated to inherit the promised land with Isaac. There' is another 
praiseworthy reason for this equal treatment of ideas. Most men’s 
minds are like inns, filled with strangers and sojourners, who as 
long as they are worth anything, are not to be treated worse than 
the children Of the family. From a constant habit, therefore, of 
loOkinff upon all inmates of their brain as on an ecjuality, writers 
come at length to observe very little real distinction between them; 
and when occasion offers, use them without any unjust preference 
or favouritism. Hence proceeds the effect of which we complain. 

The only natural remedy for this evil would be to awaken the 
old, unfashionable love of fame. No other motive will keep men 
to the earnest worship of the Graces. No other light can burn 
on with vigour to the end of the race, or lighten the burden of 
dejection, or make glad the face of affliction and sorrow. It is the 
eweet gale that carries on the weary bark to the haven of a life of 
toil. 

The people of the East are no niggards in the distribution of 
lame. Their commendations are rather above, than below par; 
but when only bestowed upon real excellence, there results no evil 
Consequence. This disposition of theirs, is indeed the strongest 
excitement which in despotic countries could at all lead men into 
the track of study ; but, uniting with the natural thirst of know-' 
kdge, and acting upon those inflammable temperaments which 
curiosity moves, it has ever been found sufficient to give rise to 
every species of lighter excellence. 

At present we will confine what we have to say to the Tales and 
Apologues of the East, and to such European imitations as have 
approached most nearly to their peculiar merits. 

The first excellence of productions of this kind is an air of 
teality, because it is the real substratum upon which all the interest 
vve take in them reposes; nor is this air dissipated by the use of 
Bupeniatural machinery, so long as there is a reserve and uniformity 
in its operation, which presen'es that likelihood required by the 
mind in every action whatever. The question in the understanding 
is not whether such or such beings exist, but granting that, toge- 
ther with the necessary degree of power, whether they would con- 
duct themselves in this or that manner. If their supposed power 
be competent, and their nature consonant to their deeds, we 
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inquire no further, but admit their agency, and pursue their ad- 
venturer with much the same anxiety as we do those of our fellow 
mortals. Fancy knows no impossibility; but contradictions check 
and impede her progress. She is not therefore offended at the 
existence^ but at the ill use and unskilful management of super- 
natural machinery. 

This is most apparent in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments. 
Nowhere is there a more violent or startling mythology employed. 
The land you tread on is W onder's own patrimony ; genii, magi- 
cians, fairies, rattle by you as familiarly as fallen leaves in autumn. 
But these beings have their laws, their manners, modes, likings, 
and dislikings, as well as other people, and are perfectly nahsral 
in the acting and expression .of them. You arc therefore quite 
reconciled to their existence, and never suffer one meddling doubt 
to interrupt the tenor of your creeds In truth you never know 
exactly whether you believe or disl)elieve a thing, till it become a 
matter of duty to yield your credit to it; but then scepticism is 
sure to come in, and put a serious face upon the matter. In such 
cases you soon find out what you think. 

The second thing which distinguishes these productions is their 
humour, and exact imitation of life. In common works these two 
qualities, as if they were divided by some natural antipathy, shun 
or drive out each other humour, arising out of exaggeration; and 
correct imitation, from laboriousness of detail. But here both 
are cheerful guests at the same lx>ard : they agree, and reflect 
light and facility on each other’s labours, lliis union is the charm 
of story. The humour which peeps forth through the periods of 
the Arabian Nights, is not a coarse clown taking aim at your 
gravity with ostentatious rudeness ; but a perfectly polished com- 
panion, who, from the very constitution of his nature, gathers up 
the more pleasing sprigs of the ludicrous which lie scattered over 
the face of things, to make a nosegay for your entertainment. 
The porters of Bagdad are fine sprightly fellows, who.se company 
even ladies of the first fashion in those days did not think amiss. 
The one, for instance, who figures in the introduction to the story 
of the Three Calenders. My good lady,” said he to Amine, 
who had purchased so much wine, apricots, lilies, jessamin, pis - 
tachio nuts, &c. for him to put in his basket, “ you ought to have 

r ven me notice that you had so much provision to carr)', and then 
would have got a* horse, or rather a camel, to have carried 
them.” The porter’s humour, however, does not save his bones; 
for though the lady laughs at it, slie is incorrigible in buying 
victuals, and goes on heaping his basket with “ cloves, musk, 
pepper, ginger, ambergris, and several other Indian spices.” One 
already sees that a feast and an adventure are upon the anvil; and 
is anxious that the lady would hasten her marketing and carry us 
home witli her. The current of our curiosity goes on denning 
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at every line. We come up to the magnificent house^ whose 
front was adorned with fine columns, and which had a gate of 
ivory/’ Virgil’s door of dreams never led to anything more de« 
lightful. We meet Zobeide, the celebrated Zobeide, and her sister 
Safia, as soon as we enter; vfo are delighted wth thrones of 
amber, columns of ebony,” &c. but more than all with the lively 
dialogue which ensues between the three sisters and this most for- 
tunate porter. He is not satisfied with being well paid for carry- 
ing the camel’s burden” of provisions, but, seeing^ no man in 
the palace, is seized with a desire of partaking of their entertain- 
ment, and humourously excuses his boldness by observing, that 
a company of women without men must be as melancholy as a 
company of men without women. To this he added several 
otlier pleasant things to prove the Bagdad proverb, ‘ that one is 
never well at table, except there be four in company;’ and thence 
concluded, that since there were but three, they had need of a 
iburth.” 

In this story, notwithstanding that the events which follow are 
the most marvellous in the work, the mind is gradually led off from 
-nature and life through such a scene of liumour, incident, and 
curiosity, that, like a traveller descending the imperceptible slope 
of some hill, it perceives not when it has descended upon the 
plain of impossibility. 

The conversations which take place, too, arc highly dramatic; 
full of wit and vivacity, and plainly bespeaking the hand of some 
prose Shakspearc. One is never wearied with them, for they arc 
truly part of the story, disclosing or hastening, or altogether 
giving rise to the events. One s])ecch is not made for the mere 
purpose of dragging on a reply, but every thing springs out of the 
texture of the circumstances, and savours of time and place. 
They are full, likewise, of those aphorisms, sayings, proverbs, &c. 
so much cultivated and admired in the East. M’it shoots about 
like a wild falcon, seeming to strike down the game of its own 
accord. It is extremely natural and refined, and gives one a very 
high notion of the polish and pleasantry of those days. 

Ill the beginning of the story of Sindbad, looked upon by many 
as a mere tale of tlic nursery, there is illustrated, by a piece of wise 
conduct in that experienced traveller, one of the fmest suggestions 
of ancient wisdom. That “ Sailor” par emine7ice, as is well known, 
had amassed great riches in his voyages ; and in the evening of his 
days, being of a magnificent and feastful humour, he retired to a 
pleasant part of Bagdad to enjoy himself. A porter passing one 
day before his door, was invited by the western breeze, and the 
pavement of the street being sprinkled with rose-water, to rest 
himself. The magnificence of the house, the music which he heard 
within, the fine savour of delicious viands which issued forth, 
dircw him into a temper of moralizing aloud ut^on the unequal 
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conditions of men. He wondered what Sindbad had done> that 
Providence should thus have heaped its favours upon him, while 
to himself nothing but labour and misery had been allotted. The 
venerable mariner hears his complaint from the window, and send* 
ing one of his servants to fetch him in, undertakes to disarm thi? 
envy of the city, represented in this porter, as well by an act of 
generosity, as by showing that in reality his fortune had not, upon 
die whole, been so very enviable. To prove this, he relates his 
adveutures-^his calamitie8*^his sufferings. In the sequel, there- 
fore, the porter finds, that his unn condition is by no means so 
bad as he had lielieved, and no longer envies Sindbad the posses- 
sion of his great riches. 

The machinery of these tales is altogether necessary for reach- 
ing the end which it is evident the writer proposed to himself. 
He wished to place man rapidly in a series of positions, which no 
possible course of events, without supernatural agency, could ever 
lead him to ; and seeing that it was less improbable that the com- 
mon laws of nature should be altered by superior beings, than that 
they should give way without any visible cause (as in our novels), 
he chose to give up the marvellous to the direction of genii, &c. 
an<l reserved to himself the development of the passions and 
effects produced by it in the personages of his story. 

This being admitted, what graceful fiction do m'c not find in 
them! The characters, most commonly amiable, and full of 
enthusiasm, are fitted with the utmost nicety to the events.—- If 
unfortunate, their piety and patience reconcile them to it 5 if 
rich, they are generous or extravagant, according to their temper 5 
if honoured with supernatural visitation, they act with coolness, 
and endeavour to make the most of the circumstance. Above all 
things they are credible, and void of caricature. Turn to the 
story of Noureddin and the Fair Persian, or to that of Ganein, 
surnamed Love’s Slave, and all we say will be intelligible. 

Another feature is the ex(|uisite description of palaces, gardens, 
mosques, and all the rich variety of external nature, with which 
they abound. The perfect landscapes which might he painted 
from scenes depicted to the mind in these tales arc almost infinite: 
—the vast and solitary cemeteries lying in the still moonlight, or 
only disturbed by the foot of some magician, or unfortunate, seek- 
ing for repose among the tombs; the desc*rt, specked with camels, 
or banditti ; the far uninhabited isle receiving the shipwrecked 
mariner ; mountains “ whose heads touch heaven ” with barren 
billows ever dashing at their feet ; rich plains studded with cities ; 
and meadows with lowing herds upon their bosoms. Such arc 
some of the elements of its pictures ; and they are wrought out 
with a genius and taste not to he equalled by many prose writers. 
The indistinctness complained of in descriptions has no place here. 
The scene rises up before the mind with all the truth of a 
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camera ohscura; and, for this reason, may be treasured up in the 
memory, and made the subject of comparison with actual nature. 

All other Eastern Tales have one thing in common with these — 
and that is, naivete of manner. They seem frankly to disclose all 
they know, and to be as eager as the reader to come at the clue 
and catastrophe of the story. This is the perfection of tale- 
writing. One does not like to sec an author assume airs of con- 
seejuence, because he liappcns to see further than the reader into 
his own inventions; it turns off the zest of inquiry from the events, 
to tl\e ability of their contriver, and obliges us to exert ourselves 
in order that we may not be cheated into too much admiration. 

The secret cause of our considering that to be the perfection of 
art in writing, which involves and conceals itself in the integu- 
ments of its own excellence is the innate hatred we all bear to 
power and external influence. Wo would be independent, if we 
could, of all other minds ; and to be subjected, for our instruc- 
tion or amusement, to the caprice of other men, is a servitude by 
no means pleasing. Hence the universal disesteem of an arro- 
gant writer, and the love approaching to veneration which we 
experience for those, who, with the humility of true policy, have 
seemed to set forth their high ideas with a shrinking modesty 
and diffidence. Power is never so safely exerted as when it acts 
invisibly, or conies up to you with a reluctant and unobtrusive 
step. Those great writers who have grown into the most un- 
limited fame, and who are never looked into but they influence 
and sway the reader, have ever been obsened to bear themselves 
with simplicity and meekness. Their wisdom is curtailed of its 
pomp; and when it would take jiosscssion of the heart, it is not 
in the guise of an officer of justice, with his forces following at 
his heels, — it comes, a (|uiet pilgrim leaning upon his staff, his 
fair garments redolent of other lands and skies. 

Whatever the Orientals say in their stories, has something of 
.this air about it. But if, as sometimes happens, knowledge be 
directly to he set forth and made the subject of praise, like Iluincr 
they have their Nestors, who dispense it securely beneath the 
shelter of age. W e rarely see the incongruity of youth professing 
extreme sagacity. Besides, as if they had taken a lesson of our 
old critics on the Epic Poem, every talc has generally for its aim 
the illustration of sonic point in morality. — Sometimes it is 
destiny, which sweeps, like a hurricane, man and all his helpless 
concerns before it; sometimes conduct and virtue lead to eminence 
and splendour ; then it is keen wit or blameless stratagem that 
prevails ; anon you see the excellence of the virtuous man melt 
away before the furnace of worldly manners and maxims. 

One circumstance in these Talcs wouhl naturally lead one to 
suspect that some great revolution had taken place in eastern 
manners since the times they relate to — wc mean the free inter- 
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course between the men and women which they constantly exhibit. 
But as refinements in manners arise from superior knowledge, 
we mav suppose, perhaps, that in the time of Haroun A1 Raschid, 
and his immediate successors, women were allowed much greater 
freedom than the ignorance of after-times thought politic to grant 
them. Haroun’s own sister, whom he treated with so much cruelty 
ajid injustice, was a woman of great wit, and a fine poetess. She 
was not educated for seclusion. Her powers of conversation were 
so great, that the Caliph could not forego the delight of having 
her near him. All this bespeaks not only cultivation, but the use 
and habitude of speaking. 

The chief beauty, indeed, of the Arabian Nights, may be said 
to spring from its female cliaracters. The part they act, however, 
resembles not the course of life of European women ; it is not a 
cold routine of visiting and parties, but a deep, mysterious, and 
often tragical path. But if sometimes they seek after amusement 
or pleasure, their mirth ])ccomes extravagant — their passions ac- 
(piire a degree of fury. This goes to show that they moved in an 
unusual element, and experienced extraordinary excitements from 
the presence of new olyccts and vicissitudes of life. 

But in Arabia, the condition of women never resembled that 
of the other females of Asia. They were always free, and often 
engaged in the active business of life. Cadijah, ololuunmed s first 
wife, carried on a considerable trade with Syria ; and in his wars 
and (jUarrels we find women constantly u])on the scene. Nay, 
they were sometimes renowned for policy or knowledge of affairs, 
and the greatest generals and politicians came fretiuently to con- 
sult with them about matters of the highest moment. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the Arabian Caliphs carried with them 
in their conquests the primitive and simple manners ()f their 
country, and did not thiidt of immuring their women, until foreign 
notions worked their way in tlieir minds. The Ominiades were 
particularly remarkable for this simplicity; never even ein))loying 
a vizier, but transacting all their affairs themselves, in the manner 
of the patriarclis. 

It may be presumed, therefore, that while Bagdad was the seat 

of the Caliphs, this relicpie of Arabian manners subsisted among 

the people; and that the author of these celebrated tales being 
himself an Arab, it was natural for him to ])erpetuate the memory 
of his country ’.s customs, in preference to those barbarous usages 
which were afterwards adopted, i • i, 

Tlie changes whicli time has wrought in these people, is the 
principal cause why the pictures that are given us of them m the 
Arabian Nights arc suspected of being fictitious, or, at best, >astly 
exaggerated. But it should be remembered, that in the time of 
the Caliph A1 Mamoun, the city of Bagdad alone contained fifty 
public libraries, and that the principal Greek and Roman classics 
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were in the hands of the Arabs in their own language. Books 
were sought, and the sciences cultivated with the utmost avidity; 
and it would not, perhaps, be too much to say, that the Caliph’s 
porters were better instructed in those days, than at present the 
king of Persia’s chamberlains. Tire high civilization of the 
Greeks, before the reign of Alexander, and the immense number 
of its sages, would meet with nothing but disbelief, were it not 
placed beyond contestation by the books they have left us ; and 
could we read the remains of that flourishing period of Ara- 
bian science and literature, there is little doubt but the nation 
would be considerably raised in our esteem. 

This testimony of history in favour of the correctness of the 
Arabian Nights, is confirmed by M. Galland, the French Trans- 
lator, who first made them known in Europe. He observes, 
that though the author be altogether unknown, (what a re- 
proach to his age and country!) yet are they so exquisitely 
true to nature, and the manners of the various people they de- 
scribe, that even a residence among the very nations themselves 
could add nothing to the knowledge which might be obtained 
from studying them. His opinion ought to have the more weight, 
inasmuch as he lived many years in the East, and was every way 
competent to judge. It is to be regretted that, entertaining so high 
an opinion of them as he did, (he pronounces them the most per- 
fect compositions of the kind in any language,) he should, not- 
withstanding, have omitted many of the stories ; for although it 
may reasonably be concluded he did not reject the best, still 
nothing from so good a source could have wanted interest. The 
same magnificent invention which perfectly transj)orts the imagi- 
nation in the great stories, is still vi^iblc in the lesser, making 
strongly against the opinion that, like our old miscellanies, they 
are ** by various hands.” Wc cannot believe that these Homeric 
remains q{ the East are the labours of any ‘Miterary society 
they have every appearance of having undergone gestation in the 
same brain — of having been poured forth from the same prolific 
matrix, with the stamp of brotherliood upon them. It is likely 
enough that their inventor wrought, in many cases, upon the frame 
of popular traditions, for in all countries genius has done so with 
success. all love to see the rude delights of the nursery, or 

paternal fire-side, meet us again in manhood, re-cast into so ele- 
gant a form by genius, that w'e can be familiar with them without 
fear of ridicule. They bring with them that “ sunshine of the 
breast,” of which w’e catch so few glimpses from the highway 
of life. Homer, the tragic poets of Greece, and our own Shak- 
speare, have worked miracles by the force of this feeling alone. 
Imitation may lead men into the way when it has once been 
opened; but nothing but genius could at first have sought out 
tills hidden little path to the heart; for common minds admire far 
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more than such ways, the loftier pretensions of declamation, * and 
care not for your good esteem if unaccompanied by wonder. 
Genius comes \ike a friend, no matter how unnoticed by the 
crowd, so it take possession of your affection. 

With what delight must the Oriental nations look into thm^ 
noble chronicle of their happy days! How must the Arab exult 
at seeing the pomp and glory of his nation deposited in so im« 
perishable a record ! For where, alas! is the splendour of the 
Caliphs, their palaces, gardens, retinues, armies, to be found fresh 
as things of yesterday, but in the pages of this immortal work I 
ITiere Bagdad stands, there the Tigris rolls its pure waters; and 
Haroun Al Raschid, Giafar, and Mesrour, go their nightly rounds 
as regularly as ever. We are unwilling to persuade ourselves that 
things like these have passed away — and were we travelling throu^ 
the country itself, we shouhl perhaps, in Mr. Wordsworth's spirit, 
leave Bagdad urwieited^ as a delicate catc for the imagination to 
feast on as long as life. 

But we have been led by this great work to pass over other 
Fjastern productions of the same kind, which, though inferior, arc 
yet well worthy of notice. We shall, however, return to the sub- 
ject again, and together with the tales, make some observations on 
the beautiful and ingenious Apologues which resemble them. The 
latter are still less known, perhaps, and therefore a more fertile 
field for criticism. 


INTERIOR OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By Willuim J. Burchett, 
Esq. Vol. II. with numerous Enyravitujs, 4to. pp. 648. 

With the first volume of this admirable work, most of our readers, 
we doubt not, have been long acquainted; and to all who have 
seen it, whatever may be their jiarticular pursuits, we are convinced 
it has proved a source of pleasure and information. The second 
volume, which is now presented to the public, is not inferior to the 
preceding one. It is equally full of popular information; with 
which it combines notices of those extensive researches into zoo- 
logy and botany which secure to it the approbation of the natu- 
ralist. As the volume itself will not Ire easily accessible to many 
of our distant readers, we shall perhaps perform an acceptable 
service in giving the following abstract of the author’s route and 
adventures. 

Departing from Klaarwatcr, with a party consisting of six Hot- 
tentots, a Bushman, and a Bachapin, which was afterwards joined 
by several other Bushmen, the first consideration of the traveller was 
to avoid encumbering himself with any baggage, except such as waa 
Orient, Herald ^ Ttf/. 1. 3 K 
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indispensable. A small tin pot mid a to^kettie lormed 
the whole of his cooking apparatus ; and a quantity of tobacco, in- 
t^ed principally for presents, with five sheep, were the stores 
l^d in for the journey. The remainder of their ba^^jage consisted 
of watchcoats, arms,* and ammunition ; together with three blan- 
kets, an umbrella, and two tin boxes; one to hold papers, compass, 
Sfc. • and the other, a small change of linen, with a few medicines, 
particularly volatile alkali for Mr. BurcheU’s use. 

The river Gariep was crossed on a raft at two trips ; the w^* 
g(m,'oxen, &c. being, after all the reductions, rather a lumbering 
equipage. The party soon after arrived at the Braakriver, along 
the channel of which (then a string of ponds or pools,) their route 
fortunately lay for some distance. They were shortly joined by 
Kaabi, a Bushman of some consecinence ; and after a journey of 
five days, the average rate of which was three miles and a half an 
hour, they arrived at the kraal of their friendly conipanion. This 
consisted of twenty huts, placed in an irregular circle, and con- 
tained about one hundred and twenty inhabitants; two-thirds of 
whom were females. It is esteemed one of the largest kraals of 
the Bushmen of this portion of the Cisgariepine. The situation is 
such as is generally chosen for preventing hostile surprise, on the 
top of a hill, without any object to prevent a distant view in every 
direction. His residence here enabled the author to obtain many 
curious particulars relative to the customs and manners of life of 
the Bushmen, which arc given at considerable length, and much 
of which was obtained from the women, who were particularly 
communicative. 

Departing from Kaabi’s kraal, after a residence of several days, 
Mr. Burchell resumed his route, and arrived on the third day at ano- 
ther; the chief of which was distinguished by wearing the head of a 
crow fixed upon the top of his hair. This singular distinction pro- 
cured for him, from the Hottentots, who arc extremely ready at 
nick-names, the appellation of oud Kraai-kop (old Crow-head) ; 
and affixed to his residence the denomination of Kraai-kop Kraal. 
In this, as in the former village, the friendly dispositions of the 
natives* were conciliated by a present of tobacco to each indivi- 
dual ; and a very moderate portion was found sufficient to produce 
the warmest gratitude. This kraal is much less important in point 
of riches and population than the one last visited. Remaining 
at this station only one night, the party again advanced; and 
arrived on the sixth day at the borders of the colony, in that divi- 
sion of the Graaffrejiict which is called Achter Schneenwherg, 
(behind the Snow Mountains).. The boorish treatment here met 
with from the first farm which they reached is forcibly complained 
of. Not even shelter was afforded to the travellers, who were com- 
p^ed to pass the night in the manner which they had been ^ 
customed to, while in what arc called the sarage districts. Ort 
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their arrivid^ however, on the following evening at another farmer’s, 
the utmost hospitality was evinced. 

The passage of the Schneeuwberg mountains was attended with 
considerable difficulties ; and the continued rain, combined with 
the intensity of the cold, so grievously affected several of the Hot- 
tentots, who had been accustomed only to a warm climate, that 
fears were entertained for their lives. A young Bushman, in par- 
ticular, was so severely attacked by the cold, tliat it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could be presen'cd ; and so much time was lost 
in consequence, that the party were under the necessity of remain- 
ing the whole night exposed to the utmost inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and unable even to keep up a fire. A cold, which the author 
had previously laboured under, was considerably increased 5 and on 
the following day, after descending the mountains, his fever was so 
much aggriivatcd, as to confine him to his bed. This, however, 
soon gave way; and on the second day after, the 25th of March, 
Mr. Burchell entered Graaffrcynct. 

Graaffrcynet is situated in the heart of a country, productive in 
cattle and corn, and surrounded by a fertile soil ; it enjoys abmi- 
dance of water, and a healthy climate. With these advantages, it 
lias been rapidly increasing during the last seven jears, from a 
village into a town ; while the population and jiropcrty of the 
whole district have been doubled within the same period. Here the 
author was detained upwards of a month, liy continual disappoint- 
ments which he experienced in fulfilling the principal object he 
had proposed to himself in his journey hither, — the jirocuring an 
additional number of Hottentots: but iiaving eventually succeeded 
in obtaining the services of only one, and tlierc being no prospect 
of a further accession, he again resumed his journey, on his return 
to Klaarwatcr, where he arrived in twenty-six days. The route 
pursued on this occasion, was nearly similar to tlic preceding, and 
the kraals were again visited. That of Kaabi was found to have 
been removed to several miles distance from its former situation ; 
and a considerable addition of cattle, which had probably been 
stolen from the colonists, hail been made to its stock. I’lie pas- 
S'Ogc of the Gariep was again made with some difficulty, aud not 
without personal risk to Mr. Burchell himself. 

On the 6 th of June, the journey to the interior was again re- 
sumed; and on the ItSth, the party passed the *Sensavan, a remark- 
able rock, to which all the surrounding nations repair fur a supply 
of the sihilSf a powder with which they are accustomed to rub 
themselves, and which they reckon so highly ornamental. It ia 
prepared simply by grinding with grease, and is tliei*. rubbed over 
the body, and particularly the head, where it is used so freely, that 
the hair clotted with an accumulation of it, resembles lum))s of 
the mineral. A Bachapin thus ornamented, is in full dress; but the 
author considers that this practice may be of real utility to those 
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trhb do not wear caps, by protecting the head from the powerful 
effects of a burning sun, as it equally does from #et and cold. The 
dark red colour which it produces is well kno^ ; but it is also 
irttermixed with shining particles, which render it difficult to imi- 
tate it correctly in painting ; Mr, Burchell has, therefore, in his por- 
traits of the natives, made use of a preparation from the mineral 
Itself. The country through which they now began to pass be- 
came exceedingly rocky, subjecting the waggon to much severe 
jolting, which continued for several days, until their arrival at the 
Kamhanni mountains, which form the line of separation between 
the Hottentots and the Caffres. 

Several days were spent on the banks of the Makkwarin river, 
which the travellers reached on the second day after passing the 
Kamhanni mountains ; during which they were visited by several 
atraggling Bachapins. This time was principally employed in pre- 
parations, and in hunting : one antelope in particular was shot {A. 
Innataf a new species, of which only one was seen). The skin of 
this, together with many others of almost e(|ual variety, presented 
with the greatest liberality to the British Museum by Mr. Bur- 
chell on his rettirn, he most feelingly states in a note, that he had 
recently seen in a state of complete destruction 5 better, Jw say**, 
would it have been, had it been left to be 
the deserts of Africa, than to have been to, ffcr||i in a 

similar manner in London ! ^ 

'fhe great plain of Litakun occupied several diyu id Massing. As 
the author approached the town, of the^swe of whichHie had been 
unable from previous information to foiii ar^ satisfactory idea, the 
numerous tracks tending in that direction bcgiUlifto awaken his at- 
tention to Its unexpected magnitude. At 1 ^ 'advanced nearer, the 
multitude of houses rising into view as far as h« could sec, as well 
ns their novel form and character, excited his astonishment. They 
occupied, in detached groupcs, a ][>ortion of not less than 

Q mile and a half in diameter ; and the spacaa^twlicn the houses 
were sparingly covered with low hushes fUBdi>^^*bidf'trampled herb- 
age, intermixed occasionally with a few ti' 0 |li,^»Trom the first 
houses which he passed, the inhabitants pourgd out to meet him, 
and they increased into an immense crowd as (^proceeded on his 
way to the house of the chief, Mattivi. Herff,^)l^r a halt of seve- 
ral minutes, Mattivi was pointed out to him mftpng the crowd, 
in outward appearance differing in no respect fronimose by whom 
he was surrounded. He wore an ordinary leathern clo^, and was 
ornamented round the neck with a thick necklace of tw'^ted sinews, 
one string of large beads, alternately white and purple, and several 
small cords, from which, conformably to general custom, a com- 
mon knife of Bichuana manufacture was suspended. He was bare- 
footed, and wore nothing on the head ; but his hair was plastered 
with a thick covering of grea’»e mixed with sibil, which caused it 
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to sliine rnth perfect metallic luatre. On his left nrm, abore the 
elbow, were five broad rings pf ivory. He stood perfectly still, 
spoke vtry little, the conversation being carried on through the me- 
dium of the Bachapin who accompanied Mr. Burchell. After about 
ten minutes, the Chief expressed a wish that they should sit, which 
being complied with, the traveller explained his object in journeying 
to litakun, and his wish to remain there some time; to which the 
Chief assented : soon after which, he left the circle in which they 
had been sitting, and went into his house, returning in a few 
minutes with a calabash of milk, which he presented to Mr. Burchell 
without speaking ; but intimating by his gestures that it was pre- 
sented as a testimony of friendly feeling. The interview lasted on 
the whole about three quarters of an hour. At subsetjuent private 
interviews, Mattivi Ix'camc more familiar ; but in public, and when 
surrounded by his Council, his gravity was always resumed. To- 
bacco and snuff here, as in other parts of the interior, were the 
articles most generally sought after ; but the reipiest of a gun was 
one which was not parried without considerable difiiculty in the first 
instance, and which was afteru'ards rendered successful by a mix- 
ture of intimidation and trickery, much to the annoyance of our tra- 
vellg^ The present reserved for Mattivi consisted of beads, tobacco, 
a biA pocket tinder-box, a snuff-box, a gilt chain, a cotton hand- 
kerchief and a sheath knife ; with which he expressed himself 
highly gratified, promising in return to reserve for his guest, 
when he should Pome again, all the elephants’ teeth he could 
procure. 

Huring his stay at Litakun, which lasted for three weeks, Mr. 
llUrchell was extremely annoyed by the systematic and unceasing 
begging to which he was exposed ; and hy the attempts at trickery 
and over-reaching which attended all bartering with the Bachapins. 
B\it still more Vexatious, and in some instances almost alarming, 
w'ere the insub(n;diuation and laziness of bis Hottentots, which had 
increased to a serious degree. Yet even with these disadvantages, 
and the continual harassing to which they subjected him, he was 
enabled to observe, and to derive much interesting information on 
the manners of the Bachapins ; for which wc must refer to the 
work itself. We cannot, however, omit to mention the existence 
of a blacksmith alt Litakun, several specimens of whose work, made 
>vith tolerable exactness, considering the rudeness of his tools of 
his own invention, were brought home hy Mr. Burchell. 

At the departure from Litakun the narrative of the travels 
ceases ; the two subsequent chapters, which complete the volume, 
being devoted to details connected with the town of Litakun, its 
history, regulations, population, domestic arrangements, Ac. which 
are treated of in the first ; while the second embraces a general 
description of the Bachapins ; their government, ornaments* uten- 
sils, language, arts, amusements, &c. nds last, though intended 
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.more (ispccially for an account of the Bachapina^^will be found in 
most cases applicable to the otlier Bichmma natioAs^ and will fur. 
nish a genersdly correct idea of some of the principal features in the 
character of the whole Caffre race. 

Having thus laid before the reader a general outline of one of the 
iQost interesting volumes which have of late been submitted to the 
public, wc feel bound to invite our friends to participate in the 
pleasure which wc have derived from its perusal. The numerous 
plates by which it is illustrated are extremely well executed, and 
confer great credit on the author, whose varied talents have pro- 
duced a work which in genuine merit has rarely been excelled. 


UNREQUITED LOVE. 

T. 

Y i: wot not, lady, that the pang 
Which love inflicteth, binketh deep ; 

The reckless poison, whence it sprang 
Returning not, doth swiftly creep 
From vein to vein ; commencing where 
Slide in the images of things 
Unsi)eakably dissimilar ; 

And, darting thence its serpent stings, 
Ootli round the fount of being play, 
Disturbing at its source the stream 
That erst iinl)ihed the infant day 
With wave as pure as is its beam. 

II. 

Ye wot not that in vain I rove 
With hound and horn the forest gray, 
Heedless of many a faithful dove 
That coos upon the morning spray, 

While yet its back is wet with dew, 

That, coloured by the orient sun, 

Shines brighter on its downy blue, 

Than jewels on a monarch’s throne. ^ 

III . 

13ut would you, lady, ride with me 
Along the airy inountaiu's brow, 

My love-worn heart would lighter bo 
Than any heart that beats below. 

Tile earth, the sun, the buoyant air, 

C ontentment to that heart would give, 
Would 3 ’ou, sweet maid, but smiling share 
Omr being’s best prerogative. 





ON JDtSTliHGUlSHlNG OHABACTBRlfTfiCfl OR TRS 
PRINOIPAL GO\%ENMBNTS OF A^IA. 

No. 3. — Tartaty, 

The characters of nations are best studied in their insdtutioiia^ 
In these their permanent and natural tendency is brought ftlly 
under the eye of observation ; for if there be any eneigy or inteu* 
ligence in a people, it must naturally be exerted in those thingt 
which concern its being and continuance. Nations, however, like 
those which from time immemorial have inhabited the Higher 
Asia, are rather governed by chance, than by any political system 
or principles ; and arc carried, in a few years, through every di* 
versity of government, by the stream of vicissitude. The vast 
plains which tliey inhabit, covered by innumerable tribes, resent 
ble the sea, where the waves arc driven now here, now there, by 
the force and variation of the winds. Nations upon that terrible 
scene have been confounded, or melted donm into each other^ 
ivith the rapidity of thought. People, who yesterday were poweri*> 
All and Nourishing, to-day are no more, or are become slaves and 
ministers of destruction to others. Cities and palaces have disap*> 
peared, like the verdure of spring before the locust-clouds from 
the desert ; and ignorance and brutality have re|}osed upon the 
ruins of sciences and arts. Still there have always existed some 
rude laws and institutions among the nations of Tartary j but it is 
doubtful, whether it be possible to attain any very exact know«- 
ledge of their nature. For up to a very late period they had no 
native writci's ; and foreigners passing hastily through the coun- 
try, could in reality only make conjectures concerning the princU 
pies of its policy, and the reasons of its customs and laws. Be- 
sides, few travellers arc statesmen enough to collect or understand 
the elements of a strange polity, or to perceive what stands on 
opinion and ancient prejudices, and what on actual and positive 
laws. They are always making comparisons witJi the institutions 
and customs of their own country, generally to the prejudice, and 
always tending to the misrepresentation, of the country they survey. 

From reading the greater part of what has been written on the 
Tartars, one might be led to believe, unless he used much caution, 
that they subsisted without any government at all ; and that thw 
were kept together in society by some miraculous means. Wc 
»ee some of their actions; but, disunited from all their intermedi- 
aries, they seem indqueadent of each other, and to be the result 
of no intelligible motive* But we must devest ourselves of numer- 
ous prejudices, or peculiarities of mind, arising from our Europeaii 
ttlations, before we can perceive with clearness the nature and re* 
lative pibwer of a Tartar's motive. We must know all his xvanta, 
aee ' with bis eyes the importance of satisfying them. Wp 
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must calculate the amount of his ideas^ and confine ourselves 
strictly to the views of nature and society^ which his limited cen-^ 
ceptions allow him to take. We must not lend him our dis* 
coveries and advancement in knowledge^ and then wonder at that 
inconsistency of conduct, and strange perversipn of means which 
only exist in our minds. 

In inquiring, therefore, concerning the nature of those princi* 
pies by which this vast country of Tartary is governed, it will be 
requisite to keep an extreme watchfulness over that propensity, 
common to us all, for filling up, and giving a fictitious complete- 
ness to what we find deficient, ft is better in these matters, that 
whatever imperfection or inconsistency exists, should be left ap- 
parent, that we may be the better able to judge what manner of 
minds gave birth to the subject of our inquiries. People, how- 
ever, who have one or two favourite ideas, by which they expect 
to solve all difficulties, whether in legislation or manners, neven 
follow this plan. They advance positions, and then go in search 
of facts which may be made to support them ; instead, as truth 
demands, of establishing positions upon previous analyses of facts. 
Many of our older writers, through a portion of this spirit, main- 
taiped that the patriarchal government is the government of na- 
ture ; and that men enjoy under it every rational species of IR'erty. 
The estimate which experience will compel us to make of Tartar 
freedom will decide this c|uestion. 

Most of those who have undertaken to speak of the excellence of 
the various forms of government, when compared with each other, 
have been particularly anxious to point out the evils which attended 
the rapid changes and revolutions of the old democracies; deciding 
against the popular form of government on account of those changes. 
If their reasoning be admitted, the patriarchal, or simple monarch- 
kal form, must be allowed to be the worst of all; for the 
atrocities of all the democracies that have ever existed in the 
world, would sink into nothing, if weighed against those, which, 
by that form, have been entailed on Tartary . alone. 

The earliest accounts that have been transmitted to us of the af- 
fairs of Tartary, represent it in a state of anarchy and perpetual 
change ; and although it l)e their enemies, the Chinese, who have 
drawn up these relations, we have no reason in this instance to 
question their veracity, llic author of the very learned History of 
the Huns has aflforded us a demonstration of the fact, in the tables 
he has drawn up of the numerous dynasties which have governed 
or tyrannized over it. But although the Chinese were sufiicicntly 
acquainted with the temper and characteristics of the Tartiman 
governments, and often experienced their terrible cnielty> it i& 
nevertheless very evident that but little was known to 
what was going forward in the interior of the country. Md this 
is not surprising. For power of scrutiny could they exerciau 
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across those impenetrable wastes^ now presenting a scene of infi- 
nite commotion and barbaifity, and anon becoming silent and bar- 
ren solitudes ? For this reason we altogether distrust what they 
relate of the countries bordering on Khorassan, the Aral, and 
the Caspian ; especially as to what concerns those remote ages, in 
wjiich they appear to know but little with certainty of their own 
affairs. In the Chinese History of Khotan, translated by M. Abel- 
U^musat, the Kathayans are said to have passed into that coun- 
tr)', for the^V^f time, about a century before our era. Now Kho- 
tan was either a part of ancient China, or, at least, bordered it 
closely. As it is the country of Musk and Jasper, also, the Chi- 
nese would doubtless have more temptation to make themselves 
masters of it, than they could possibly have to carry their arms 
into the barren interior of Tartary. The capital of this country 
contained, at that remote period, 2,300 houses or families, 19,300 
persons, and about 2,000 soldiers, or nearly one out of every fa- 
mily, It is described as being pleasantly situated, aud as contain- 
ing many splendid temples, palaces, &c. It was nearly two hun- 
dred years after this (a. d. 75,) that the Chinese subdued this 
country j and even then the tribute, which was very light, was 
sometimes paid, and sometimes not. The population of the capi- 
tal had iticreased amazingly, for at this period it is said to have 
contained 32,000 families, 83,000 persons, and 30,000 soldiers, 
or nearly one out of every family, as before. 

Some time after this comjuest, a warlike trila* of northern Tar- 
tary having entered into the kingdom of Khotan, ambassadors 
were despatched to Pekin to demand succour, as the capital, 
though strongly invested, still held out, although the nation was 
unable to expel the invaders. The Chinese Emperor now disco- 
vered that Khotan was situated at an immense distance from his » 
l)lace of residence, that it would hardly be possible for any troops 
he might send to arrive in time, and that even were that practicable, 
J'tili the discipline of his soldiery was not altogether to be relied 
«n in an encounter with the bold and fierce Imrdes of the north. 
The ambasadors were, therefore, advised to return home, and in- 
form their countrymen that they must submit, for the present, to 
their enemies ; but that in a year or two the celestial Emperor’s 
troops might be in better condition, in which case he would not 
fail to come and re-subdue them. With this comfortable assur- 
ance they were compelled to l>e satisfied. 

This is a sample of the Historical Remains of those times. In 
pursuHig^he thread of their adventures, the most shocking details 
harass and distress our feelings. We feel a repugnance to admit 
the actors in such terrible scenes to be of our species, so monstrous 
and inqipdible were their atrocities. The ferocious spirit of the race 
nins thKttgh, and breaks forth from the texture of their very 
fables j tlieir remote progenitors are represented as wolves, which, 
OrUnttlUrqUtVoLi, 3L 
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by the commatul of heaven, mingled with the human race. Such 
are their ideas of excellence. Mannera seem to liave correspond- 
ed among them to notions. Every thing appears to have an air 
of unrelenting fierceness. No softening sentj^ent, which, in en- 
lightened nations, clothes even despotism wi$ sqpicthing of n^ild- 
ness, was ever here allowed to l)ecome a substitute for the charities 
of life. To the lieaurity and subsistence of the tribe every thing 
was sacrificed ; nor among ignorant and indigent wanderers like 
philanthropy or forbearance be looked for. Itds possi- 
bldfbowever, that a few remote hordes, inhabiting the fertile banks 
of some great lake or river, such as the Aquatic Tartars^demihed 
by M. Visdelou, out of the track of the emigration of the greater 
swarms, might have nourished more humane notions, and softer or 
less savage manners. But the virtues ascribed by Horace to the 
Scythians were certainly not indigenous to the soil’. Savages, in- 
deed, have no mind to conceive virtue. Nor is this surprising ; 
for it is not instinctive, and .they are governed entirely by instinct. 
Knowledge will never make any considerable progress where there 
are no means of transmitting it ; and “ in ancient times, the peo- 
ple of these countries instead of writing, made use of little pieces 
of wood, which signified different things, according to the order 
and arrangement which were given them. Their garments were 
nothing but the skins of hogs. Others had no knowledge of 
writing ; and, in fact, there exists no historical moninncnt of those 
ancient people ; and if, in later times, a few Tartar authors have 
**'**®*b^j^ 1'®^ uiily been when they have inhabited either Persila or 
China. By their conquests of China, the Tartars have fre- 
quently had it in their power to ap])ly themselves to the sciences j 
they have even done so, while masters of that country, but have 
no sooner been driven out, than they have entered again into their 
primitive barbarism •, so much does their climate appear hostile to 
the sciences.^^* 

One method of obtaining an insight into the original goveni- 
ment of the Tartars, is to follow them in their migrations, and 
observe the species of institutions, to which, when settling in new 
countries, they showed most inclination to submit. The invasions 
of bouthern Asia, by the Scythians, of w’hich we find mention in 
ancient history, are too vaguely depicted to allow of any certain 
conclusions being drawn from them. They did not come perma- 
nently under the observation of Europeans, until under the name 
of Huns, being driven from the country to the north of China, 
they poured themselves like a deluge into Roman euinire. The 
remains of these barbartans who settled in Hungary, sometimes 
evincing a rude preference of liberty, but’w most tin^ totally 
enslaved, still wear the indelible marks of their origin. 

• M^oirts dt rAcad4ak del Unrivtioiu. Tom. 40. pi 213. 


In those invasions of China which took place under Genghis 
Khan and his successors, there is not one symptom of any leaning 
towards other principles of governmenl^than those of despotism. 
We find the Tartan destroying,- enslaving j but, as re- 

garded themseJves/ never making any effort for freedom* Let i» 
take a rapid glance of the laws of Genghis, and of the method by 
which he subpigated the inferior Khans. This Khan, it appears, 
had elevated his mind to the knowledge of one true God. It was^ 
no doubt, praiseworthy in the al^tract, although it does not af^pear 
to have had any powerful influence over his conduct. But, Htbat 
as it n^ight, he contrived to render it a subject of war and d^potism. 
By his first law, he commands his subjects to believe in one God: 
but as numerous tribes and families in the vast countries he had 
subdued, ^vere, from the most remote times, addicted to the wondiip 
of idols, or at least to some modification of polytheism, a necessity 
arose from this law that they must either disobey their sovereign or 
their consciences. It seems that inonarchs liave never been content 
to reign over the bodies and actions of men, but have ever a desire 
to extend their tyranny over the mind; and although the absurd 
attempt mftst ever, from the nature of things, be attended with 
failure, it it repeated from Jige to ago, as if they were the only 
men in the ivorld upon whom light is never to obtain any conquest, 
(lenghis created likewise by this law, a seemingly just excuse for 
making war upon most of his neighbours; but other circuiiSstancet 
r^idered it unnecessary for him to resort to it. 

He exempted all ministers of religion from the necessity of hold- 
ing any public office, or more properly, he excluded them from all 
the caffairs of government. This was the most judicious part of bU 
institutions. It is hut too well kno^vn that priests have a propen- 
sity* to neglect the affairs of the other world, whenever they find 
it possible to meddle with the business of this ; and therefore all 
such princes as have a true concern for the future welfare of their 
subjects, -should l)e careful to keep their pastors strictly to their 
spiritual duty. Genghis experienced the benefit of this policy, in- 
the internal peace and pros|>erity of his empire. No revolts, no 
assassinations— K)r at least none of peculiar atrocity — disturbed kb 
long reign. 

By his fifth law he declared that peace should on no account be 
made with any king, prince, or people, until he Or they were entirely 
subdued. This was reviving the most savage part of the Roman 
policy. Under an appearance of dignity,^a state acting upon ao 
vile ^principle might be in perpetual war with those ar^d it, at 
it would depend on its own discretion to fix the point of i»siatim. 

the tenth fiw, Genghis protected the game of Tartary, pro- 
hnlMS^ hunting from March to October. This was n ahigalar 
regiKon, both in its nature, and in its relation to the country 
and statu of suuiity* How wae it poisiblu for thu wandurlng Tar^ 
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tars, to-day pitching their tents on the banks of the Aflioor, and 
to-morrow journeying by the Irtish, to observe this kb$urd pro- 
hibition, in defiance of hun^r, and the necessities of their manner 
of life? Who, besides, could inform against; and who eould pu^h 
these nomade people? It is plain the inferior governors of triUs 
were a kind of feudatories, holding of some greater personage, who 
in his turn depended on the Great Khan. These were held re- 
sponsible for the actions' of their tribes, and therefore must have 
possessed over them the most despotic power ; for it would bc^ the 
acme o/ absurdity to make any man the surety of another's beha- 
viour, unless he had the means of directing his actions. We see 
here another proof of the tyranny of the patriarchal form of govern- 
ment; it has uniformly had the same effect. 

But the coarse nature of Tartarian despotism is nowhere so 
^parent as in the fourteenth law, by which all the subjects of the 
Great Khan were obliged to labour in bis service one day in every 
week, besides a certain number of days at the public structures. 
This is worse than taxation. It is a greater infringement of natural 
lil)erty, inasmuch as a man's person is dearer to him than his pro- 
perty, and could only be submitted to in ages of great ignorance, 
or in countries where the prince is every thing and the subject 
nothing. Had Genghis possessed the mind of a legislator, he would 
have |)ereeived that the public structures might have been reared 
with equal facility, by drawing contributions from his slaves; but 
w’liat we have dignified with the name of j,a\ns were no more in 
reality than the petty regulations of a barbarian, attempting to 
strengthen his power at the expense of his people. We fall into the 
same error in analysing the rude legislative fabrics of many other 
countries. Paltry and ill-digested provisions against injustice, or 
awkward fences raised around property or individual liberty, are 
immediately denominated i.aws ; although the framers of theip 
must have been utterly unable to conceive the awful majesty of 
law. One man constructs an intellectual hovel, where tlic shiver- 
ing understanding sits exposed to wind and weather nearly as 
much as mb dio ; another contrives an intricate and endless laby- 
rinth, which if the mind once cuter, it is almost inevitably lost. 
Both are the enemies of freedom j and of the two the latter is 
the more dangerous. 

Genghis was resolved that the Tartars should in no case forget 
that they were invested with bodies, for blows were the miceasing, 
punishment of every petty crime. Robbery was punished with 
death. It is true that theft, among a people like them, must be a 
dreadful crime, inasmuch as it might induce the destruction of 
a whole iribe; for a people of such in) provident ancl indolent hi^tt, 
keeping, we may be sure, no more of aught than may be demai^^ 
by necessity, arc easily reduced to starvation. They have bSides. 
few means of securing their property i the men engaged frequently 
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ill petty wars> leaving upon occasion the whole of their possessions 
in the hands of the women ; and always living with their tents open. 
This, of course, applies only to the northern tribes. 'Those who 
are jxed in cities exhibit more resemblances to the civilized nations 
of southern Asia, but all are eciually deprived of freedom, in the 
sense in which it is used by Europeans. In the assembly of the 
inferior Khans, in which Genghis was chosen Emperor, certain 
authors have pretended to find some faint evidence of liberty; but, 
besides that the condition of the Khans influences in no respect tlta 
freedom of the people, we arc told that this very conclave of^little 
tyrants, at which the people were present, as ai an amphitheatre 
where their rights were hunted down for amusement, was drawn 
t(»gether by the liberality, or in other words, by the bribery of the 
(ircat Khan. The same means, we see, are in use all over the 
world to secure the possession of power; and civilization only 
converts the gross bribes of barbarous nations into the shape of 
honours, titles and places. Pure unadulterated law is every where 
a stranger, and men only pay adoration to a vain phantom which 
cmining presents in her stead. 

W’e arc told by the priest Carpini, who visited Tartary under 
one of Genghis’s immediate successors, that he was particularly 
Nlruck by the jirofoiind subjection in which the people were held 
1») the emperor. He assigns to all the chiefs and their attendants 
tile place in which they must reside ; and “ whatsoever is given 
lliciii in charge, whercsocNcr and whensoever, be it to fight, or to 
lose their lives, they obey without any gainsay iug.” When he 
expresses a wish for the daiigliter or sister of any of his subjects, 
the lady is at once given up to him. Sometimes even a general 
collection of virgins is made throughout the Tartar dominions; and 
tile emperor, having chosen such of these as he pleases for himself, 
hestow’s the remainder upon the officers of his court. “ To be 
^hort, no man dare say, this is mine, or that is my neighbour’s ; 
hilt all, both cattle, goods, and men, are the emperor’s.”* 

'I’his is a sad state of society; hut it is to this that despotism 
constantly tends. The subjection in this vast country is the more 
complete, because the inhabitants almost universally arc plunge<l 
III the ignorance of the savage, and in the vices of the civilized 
^tate. Their hasty and short-lived con<|uests have produced thia 
^*'il; for passing through countries depraved by a long-coutinueil 
despotism, united with an imperfect and dangerous degree of 
civilization, they have caught the bad, which is rapid in commu- 
nication, and have been driven back into their deserts, before the 
nsefiil and tlie moral could make any impression on their midds. 

Guigges, indeed, decides, f that they are incapable, as a imtiou, 

* t-srp^ni/quoted by Murray, Hist, of Discoveries, 
t Set tbt dtAtloo, 434, from the M^moires de I' Acad, des Inscriptions. 
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of any considerable advances in the sciences and arts; for having 
subdued the Chinese empire, and governed it as conquerors at 
various pefibds, and having been polished and enlightened in some 
flegree while they Remained in that country, fortune has no sooner 
frowned and driven them back to their wilds, than they have re* 
clothed themselves with barbarism, as with a natural garment, 
which they had been obliged to put off for a season. China was 
governed by a Tartar dynasty as early as the third century; and 
again, in 419, the empire was divided into two parts, the northern 
of which w'as under the dominion of the Tartars. And in 1644 
the Mantchou IVirtars rendered themselves complete masters of 
the whole country, and reign there still. Dc (luignes supposes 
that there is something in the nature of their country and climate 
which is essentially hostile to the sciences; and it must be owned, 
that* experience contributes strongly to s\ipport his assertion. An 
exception in favour of Ihicharia, is made by Almlghazi, its very 
name being derived, according to the same author, from Buchaff 
a learned maw; because,” adds he, " all those who arc desirous 
of being instructed in the langiuiges anfl sciences, go into Bucharia.” 
'Fartarv, consistiiigchiefly of immense plains, and intersected by few 
large rivers,* seems designed by nature to be the scene of perpetual 
vicissitudes, and to offer, in fact, “ one vast held of battle” to the 
human race. ^J'he Kurdcs, the Georgians, the tribes of Caucasus, are 
fierce and terrible in their fastnesses, and remote valleys ; hut they 
move with dittieulty out of their country, which, in turn, it is not 
easy to invade. But nothing interrupts the migrations of the 
Tartar hordes; the very eye seems to command the whole sweep 
of northern Asia, from the Chinese Wall to the Aral and the Cas- 
pian. The map of Tartary explains the secret of their subjuga- 
tion and mutations of fortune. It is hut to break one dyke, to let 
the whole flood of chjinge and invasion loose to roll over the land. 
This facility of mutation prevents the march of civilization, keeps 
back the progress of knowledge; and ignorance and supersttion 
))erpetuate tyranny. Such is the picture of Tartary ! 

The history of iheSeljukian princes illustrates, in the nmst striking 
manner, the rise of power among the Tartars. According to 
Khondemir, Seljuk was the son of the principal officer of Bigou, 
prince, or sultan of that race of Turks which inhabits the country 
of Khozar or Kapschak, to the north of the Caspian Sea. Upon 
the death of his father, Seljuk’s education was undertaken by the 
sultan; but this ungrateful youth repaid his prince’s kindness with 
insolence. For one day, when the sultan was absent, he entered 
his palace, and penetrat^ to the secret chambers of the women, 

* TU« Oxiu formerly discUar{(«U ite w«t«ri» iuto the Caspian, but the Tartars 
changed its course, and directed it into the desert, where it is lo^t in the sand. 
They likcaisc altered the course of the Jnxartes. This proves that they are 
very large rivers. 
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wishinj; to see the inmates of the harem. VlTien Bigou under- 
stood the temper of Seljuk, he prepared for vengeance; but the 
latter secretly departed from his court, and went and established 
himself and numerous followers in the neighbourhood of Samar- 
kand. It is reported, that upon this occasion he adopted the 
Mohammedan religion. His quarrels and skirmishes with Belil 
Khan, Governor of Samarkand, were the first foundation of his 
greatness. The khan wishing to get rid of so troublesome a 
neighbour, drew out his forces for the purpose of compelling him 
to retire ; Imt the wily Tartar lay in ambush for his foe, mid 
gained a considerable aflvantage. This gave him reputation mid 
boldness. He marched away to Bokhara, and Was received into 
it as a coiKiueror. Here Seljuk turned ail his cares to the aug- 
mentation of his power, and to the education of his grmulgons, 
Mohaninied and Daoud. These were the children of his eldest 
M)n, who had died young, and by his will he declared them the 
hens of his riches and rising state. Tliese young princes con- 
si(lerably enlarged tlieir territory, by the defeat of many petty 
princes of Trausoxiana ; and awakened apjiarently the jealousy 
of Mahmoud of Gaznah. He rc()uested them to send soim‘ coii- 
fi(l(‘utial person to him, witli whom he might treat of an impor- 
tant affair. They despatched their uncle, Israel. Mahmoud 
iiKiuiring of tills personage how many troops th<‘ Seljncides could 
fiiinisli liim with in ease of neecssity, Israi'l, who at tlie time held 
a l)ow and two arrows in his hand, replied — “ If you send one of 
tlu'so arrows which 1 liold in my hand into our eain)>, they will 
iiiunediately dcspatcli fifty thousand men for your service.''—- 
“ And if 1 want a greater inimher?” “ Send this other arrow,*’ 
^aid Israel, to the ordou (tout; whence horde, a tent or trilu*) 
at Bilkan, and )ou may reckon upon fifty thousand more.” 
llieii ATahmoud, wivhiiig to know the extent of their power, de- 
manded how many he might depend upon in the utmost necessity 
nf his affairs. Israel jiresented him his how, and replied in 
a firm tone — “ If you send this bow into Turkestan, you may 
rely upon two Inmdred thousand men.” This alarmed Mahmoud 
much, that for fear of these terrible arrows and bow, ho put 
l^'rael in prison, and kept him there during life. 

It was not, according to all appearances, until the reign of Mah- 
moud’s successor, Massoud, that the JSeljukiaiis passed the Gihon, 
mider Togrul Beg and Giafer Beg. The Sultan of Gaznah treating 
Bicm with contempt, they made war upon him, and after many 
Victories, established themselves peaceably in Khorassan, which 
they united to their kingdom of Trausoxiana; and thus laid the 
lomulation of that great monarchy which extended itself by de- 
grees over the whole of Asia. They were divided into three con- 
jijnporary dynasties, one of which reigned in Iran, the second in 
Airman, and the third in Asia Minor. 
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But what principally amazes one in looking over these dynas- 
ties and empires of Asia, is their rapid formation and transient 
existence. Not one of these races of princes continued for more 
than 220 years; and humanity would grieve at this duration, were 
it not that they were succeeded by barbarians as inhuman as them- 
selves. Kaikobad, the tenth sultan of the dynasty of Roum 
(Natolia), reckoned the greatest prince of his race, was poisoned 

a his son ; and their whole empire soon after destroyed by the 
oguls. The Ottoman power sprang in some measure from 
these sultans of fconium ; for Ortogrul and Othman were trained 
in the armies of Kaikobad. 

lliis short sketch, however, of a subject so full of horror, will 
suffice. To pursue Timour in his expeditions, would only be to 
trace again, in more bloody characters, the conquests of Genghis ; 
and so of their successors. The actors and the scene are a little 
varied ; the res gestes remain invariably the ^ame. 


ANTICIPATION OK SPRING. 

SwEf-T, oh sweet is early Spring! 

And April showers which wet the ^^ilJg 
Of birds that, skimming to and fro, 

In search of nest- materials go. 

No longer by the steaming river. 

The limping hare doth creei) and shiver, 
While the frost its fretted hoar 
Spreads along the mossy shore. 

The poet’s mind unfrozen plays, 
Oelighted in the vernal rays ; 

And Fancy, first in Nature’s rout, 
Brings her buds swift-opening out. 

Like a flower of richest scent, 

To greet the warming firmament. 

For she, just like the swallow train, 
Hies her o’er th’ autumnal main 
To warmer skies, when Winter sere 
Shakes about his influence here ; 

But aye is first with changing wing, 

To hasten back and greet the spring. 

Now the ruder winds go by. 

In angry murmurs through the sky, 
Rending the heavy clouds, that weep 
'Flieir slavery to their parent deep, 

And stealing down o’er plain and hill, 
Seek in its breast to hush them stilt. 
Near me, pent in wooden cell, 

1 hear the dove its plainings tell 
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To love-lorn mate, in hollow coo 
Poor bird ! 'tis far too cold to woo ! 

Wait, like me, for oummer days. 

And hie we forth our various w'ays ; 

Thou to the groves, and farther I 
To older woods, or opener sky. 

Meantime, perchance, we spend the hours 
As nearly like as differing powers 
Permit — w'e dream of soft green lawns. 

And murmuring springs, and dewy dawns, 

And moist sw'eet buds on waving trees, 

And copses filled with hum of bees, 

Who leave the sheltering hive what time 
The dew lies sweetest on the thyme, 

At peep of (lay I add, perchance, 

O’er memory’s field a backward glance. 

And call her nations up who lie 
Beneath the intellectual eye, 

Arranged ; old Greyia’s honoured sons, 

And tliey who lived where Nilus runs, 

And Tyre and Sidon’s daughters, those 
AV'ho graced the land where letters rose — 

'rids only, if 1 true divine, 

My dreams distinguishes from thine, 

Jan, 2, 1824. Biov. 


THE PKRl(mi(’AT. LITERATURE OF THE NINKTKENTH CENTURY, 
No. 2.--^The Edinburgh Revieiv. 

TfiE Edinburgh Review is not what it was; and it never was what it 
ndght and ought to have been. To compare little things with great, 
tlie Kdinburgli Review might, at one lime, have done as much for 
the Rcpu])lic of Letters ns Napoleon miglit for that of France : 
and })os8ibly, like Napoleon too, the conductor of it had at one 
time — when his power was merely inprosjiect — some floating and 
nnlistiiict intentions which pointed at some imaginary good, not 
exclusively connected with his own personal views and sentiments. 
Hut who shall answer for the effects of a little actual power in the 
liands of not a little ambition ? — France made Napoleon her first 
consul ; and he proceeded forthwith to make hi)nse{f an Emperor ! 
—England admitted that Mr. Jeffery was her first of critics ; and 
he was not content till he had proved himself to be a blind and 
reckless partisan. We allude to the determined partisanship of 
the Edinburgh Review as an after-tliought of its conductor ; for 
such we are willing and even anxious to believe it. That tliis 
was not the case with respect to those who connected themselves 
Htruldfrol*!. 3M 
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with him in the undertaking, we are equally ready to suppose. 
And who' — with a little enthusiasm, many accomplishments, a 
mind of unrivalled activity, and no particular point before him to- 
wards which to direct his ever-springing efforts, — ^who, thus si- 
tuated, would he proof against the machinations of a knot of 
“ super-subtle” Scotchmen, prepared and determined to mould 
all things to their own limited views — their friends, and even 
themselves, included ? 

Does Mr. .Jeffery smile at our English innocence, in indulging in 
the theory hinted at in the above question ? Then all we can say 
is, that until he chooses to gainsay that theory in plain words, we 
are resolved to dress our opinion of him by it, if it be only for our 
own satisfaction. lie has done the sUite of Periodical Literature 
infinite service ; and we are i.ot disposed (if we can avoid it) to 
attribute that service to the merely accidental turn of a purely 
])ersonal and party undertaking. And in fact, we are scarcely 
jiKstified in so attributing it without good evidence, when it is con- 
sidered that the originator of that undertaking was, at the time 
he commeneed it, nearly unknown, out of his own private circle 
of friends ; and that, to make himself honourably known in the 
first instance, (if that was his object,) the most obvious course 
was not that of starting as the follower, or even the leader, of 
a political party : at least, if it teas, we are strangely mistaken in 
our notions of party tactics. — But a truce to s])eculating on what 
the hklird)urgh llevicw was intended to be. It is our business to 
iiKpiire what it was, and is — and (if we have time and s})aee) 
what it is likely to become. 

Immediately before the Edinburgh Review was established, 
criticism (the ostensible object of that work,) was in the hands of 
a few “ sober-suited” scholars, and indigent men of letters, who, 
if not absolutely at the command, were certainly at the call, of 
tliose Macaemises of modern literature, the Booksellers. It was 
the ])rime merit of the work to take criticism out of the hands of 
both these classes of persons, and throw it at once into those of 
wits, beaux esprits,’’anfl men of the wt)rld. This, at a time when li- 
terature was, by its own innate energies, becoming a worldly thing, 
was an admirable eonsunimation to effect : and not the less ad- 
mirable from the propriety and even the necessity of it being so 
obvious. At the period in ({uestion, (avS at present) to be an an- 
thor^ and an author, too, of considerable and well-deser\'ed fame 
and inffuence, it wtis n<»t necessary to make any pretensions to 
Uie character of what then was, and still is, understood by the 
term, a scholar. On the contrary, if an author was known to be 
particularly distinguished as a memlwr of the last-mentioned class 
of persons, this was of itself considered as prima facie evidence 
that his work wis not likely to l)e of much general value and im- 
portance, unless the subject of it was peculiarly connected with 
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scholarship. For scholars, par excellence, were then, and are now, 
and in fact always will be, from the very nature of their calling, a 
class of persons standing alone 5 independent of any other classes, 
and unsympathizing with them. A scholar’s world is his book^ ; 
and the actual world in which we live is at best regarded by him 
hut as one of his books, which he is called upon to study, only in 
M) far as it is connected with and explanatory of the rest. And 
as to men and women, in general, they arc but viewed by him in 
the light of pictorial illustrations of books ; to be picked up here 
and there, as it may happen, and stuck into their places, as we 
meet with them in illustrated copies of history, kc. A mere 
scholar, therefore, if he were able, (which he is not,) would be un- 
willing to write for any but mere scholars ; and would consider 
aiiv admiration, but that of his own class, a species of imputa- 
tion as well on his authorship as his scholarship. That persons 
of this description, when called out from the ‘‘ illustrious obscurity” 
of their cells, to pronounce upon the literary merit of })roduction8 
written Jrom the world, and appealing to the world, must have 
felt themselves completely hampered between their own know'- 
ledge and other people’s ignorance, — cannot be doubted : lor they 
must have liad the sense to know that, under the existing cir- 
cumstances of the times, to treat such productions according to 
the value which tlunj attached to them, was not what they were 
employed, or even em})owered, U) do. And then, as to the world 
of imagination, — a mere scholar takes as little interest in that, and 
the productions issuing from and addressing themselves to it, as 
he does in the other ; he knows and cares its little about the poetry 
of fiction or of actual life as he does about the prose ; he reads 
nothing in Homer but the Greek, and sees nothing in Virgil but 
the verse. How completely (ibroad must he feel himself, then, in 
the midst of a host of literary productions, almost every one of 
which — whether belonging to the world of fiction, or ot reality, 
whether addressing itself to the knowledge, the imagination, or 
the passions of its readers— is, in some way or other connected, 
by a multitude of evanescent as well as obvious ramifications, with 
the passing events, and sentiments, and modes of thinking, and 
freijuently with the very persons, and habits, and fashions, of the 
actual time and place in which it appears ! 

That a class of literature of the nature above described calls for 
other estimators of its value and character than mere scholastic 
recluses, must be pretty obvious to all who take the trouble of 
thinking on the subject. And perhaps, upon the whole, it could 
not fall into better hands, with a view to the purpose in question, 
than those of wits and men of the world. For though ridicule is 
very far indeed from being the test of truth, either alMtract or 
practical ; and though men of the world are very far from being 
the best possible judges of either moral or intellectual beauty ; yet 
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we live in times which are so entirely of the world, worWly,** 
that it is absolutely necessary that those who give the tone to the 
general sentiments and modes of thinking of the day, should have 
a very extensive control over the literature which expressly appeals 
to those sentiments and modes of thinking ; otherwise we should 
be deluged with an interminable flood of ephemeral works, which 
need never cease to flow, l>ecau8e it would flow in a circle. 

It is true that the classes of persons above referred to are not the 
liest (if they arc not the worst) (|ualifled to judge of and estimate 
the productions of su})erlativc genius. But this is of little import 
to the question ; for a master mind needs nothing but its own in- 
nate energies to carry it forward in its course; and nothing that 
mere wits or men of the world can say, either for or against the 
results of its action, can essentially benefit or greatly retard those 
results: for in fact minds of the class to which we are now allud- 
ing, are sure ultimately to succeed in their endeavours, by in a great 
measure creating and diffusing not only the light by which the re- 
sults of their efforts are to be seen, but the faculties which are to 
see them. That this has been strikingly exemplified, even already, 
in the case of Mr. Wordsworth and his critics, we may perhaps 
have occasion to show hereafter. At present we must proceed in 
our examination of the work before us. One of the principal me- 
rits, then, of the Edinburgh Review, was, that it took the weapons 
of criticism out of unfit and incapable hands, and placed them in 
those of persons who were at least capuhle of wiehling them to a 
valuable purpose, and who were perfectly ready and willing to do 
so whenever the subject or the occasion on which they were to be 
exercised did not include considerations connected with personal 
or party views. It at once established a free, popular and liberal 
mode of examining and determining on the merits and defects of 
a literature which was, at all events, free, ])opular and liberal in 
its general character, wdiatever other good ({ualities it might W’ant. 

The next great achievement of the lidiiiburgh Review, and that 
which constituted its chief attraction in the eyes of those who read 
for something else than mere amusement — who read that they may 
think, not that they may avoid the troulde of thinking— was its 
invention and practice of a new mode of literary composition j and 
one admirably calculated to hit the tastes .and further the views of 
all desultory and uii-professioiiHl readers,— including that large 
class who read >\-ith a lively perception of what is placed before 
them, but without any pre-coiiceived, or at all events any settled 
notions on the subject in hand, and who are therefore open to any 
“ eonvictioiis ’* that may be plausibly urged noon them. We al- 
lude to the Essay Reviews,— in which a fail account is given of 
the work which is ostensibly under review; and in addition to this, 
all that the reviewer knows, or thinks, or conceives may safely be 
said, on the subject in question : to these, and to those still more 
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novel and piquant Essays, in which the title alone of a book is 
taken, and used as a kind of text or heading, under which to col* 
lect, arrange, and condense his knowledge, or to difhise, expand, 
and illustrate it,-^as may best suit the views of the writer. It was 
in these classes of papers that the great strength and attraction of 
the Edinburgh Review consisted; and unquestionably very many 
of these were done in a manner that evinced in the writer great 
skill and facility in availing himself of materials, and extreme 
cleverness in adapting himself to those readers whom it was the 
object of the Review to attract and fix. It is not part of our 
general plan to particularize individual papers; otherwise many 
might be pointed out in the early Numbers of the Review, whicn 
are models of excellence in their way, and mih reference to the 
express objects of the work. 

llie only other striking general merit that we shall attribute to 
the Edinburgh Review is, that of having introduced to the English 
reader a prose style, which, we will venture to say, was greatly 
superior in most respects to all that had preceded it. Or perhaps 
we should rather say, that it introduced several new and different 
styles, each of which was admirable in its way, and upon the whole 
of which might be founded one that would entirely supersede the 
necessity of any general change in future. Wc are far from assert- 
ing that the styles of the principal contributors to the Edinburgh 
UcNicw were faultless, even at their best; but wedo say, that from 
the papers of Mr. Jeffery himself, of Sir James Mackintosh, of 
Mr. llrougham, kc. a vast variety of long passages might be culled 
which arc, in fact, not to be surpassed in their several kinds. And 
we will add that the general style of the two first of these writers, 
who were at one time the principal contributors to the Re^ew, was, 
upon the whole, superior to the style of any one English wndter 
tliat had preceded them ; and superior in almost every distinguish- 
iug (]uality of a good style— in perspicuity, in force, in correctness, 
in copiousness, in cxhaustless variety ; and almve all, for a certain 
brilliant and vivacious spiritedness, added to a certain colloquial 
and natural elo{|uencc, the best portions of these styles had never 
l>een eijualled. We w'ould entreat those who doubt the propriety 
of this panegyric on the various styles of the Edinburgh Review, to 
compare them with those which "prevail^ during our (so called) 
Augustan era of English literature. Swift^s is, perhaps, upojj ™ 
w'hale the best style of that period ; but, with all its wit, it is hard, 
coarse, dry, and ungainly, in comparison with those to which we 
have alluded. Pope s is not only laboured and affected, 
quently trite and common place. And that of Addison itaelfjr» 
which is so constantly held up, even in the pr^nt day, as a moml 
of purity and perfection,— cannot be placed in comparison^ at all; 
for, with all its occasional clearness, sweetness, amenity «ra grace, 
there is no denying that it is not only watery, vapid, and laoiioto* 
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nous, but very frequently disfi^red by a looseness of construction 
that would scarcely pass in a king’s speech, and with grammatical 
errors that would disgrace the theme of a school-boy. In fact, 
the best st^le of the period in question was that which came the 
nearest in its origin to the one more immediately before us; namely, 
that of the gentlemen who wrote with case,” — and who would 
have scorned the imputation of being professed authors — as the 
Edinburgh Reviewers of the present day would probably do also. 
We mean the Arbuthnots, the Atterburys, the Steeles, &c. But 
even thmr styles were greatly inferior to those of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, in all things except a certain graceful and gentlemanly 
ease. And pfobably it is fair to suppose that the latter are ad^ 
viscdly deficient in these qualities; or rather these qualities are not 
among their distinguishinf' features, merely Ijccause it was not the 
cue of the writers to make them such. It was their business to 
give an appearance of canicstness and sincerity to their lucubra- 
tions ; which appearance is not remarkably compatible with that 
polite carriage, whether of pen or of person, the foundation of 
which is indifference. 

We are aware of the peril in which we place ourselves, by 
venturing to speak thus plainly of writers whose reputations have 
been awarded and consecrated by time itself— the only just chro- 
nicler after all. But it must be observed, that we have alluded to 
the style of those writers alone, not their general merits. These 
latter, we scarcely think, can be over-rated, generally speaking. 
But even in venturing to hint at the deficiencies of the mere 
style of those distinguished WTiters, we have gone a step beyond 
the Edinburgh Reviewers themselves, in plain speaking. An^ to 
say the truth, in whatever other particulars wc may wish our 
lucubrations to resemble those of our celebrated cotemporary, it 
will never be in that pretended candour towards the dead, with 
which they occasionally seek to cover their unjust severity towards 
the living. 

This reminds us that we must no longer delay turning to the 
errors and delinquencies of the Edinburgh Review ; which, how- 
ever, we do somewhat reluctantly, because we have long cherished 
a feeling of gratitude towards it, in our private capacity of its 

constant refers ;” and because, moreover, none of its faults 
have been of a nature to render us peculiarly desirous of seeing 
them pointed out, and tliereibre peculiarly quick-sighted in dis- 
oo^ri^ them. But we have, promised to sp^ the whole truth, 
and must not shrink from our self-imposed task ; particularly as 
the work of which that truth is to be spoken, is as little apt to 
soften or embellish it when speaking of others, as it is accustomed 
to hear it in regard to itself ; and as, besides, we have not scru- 
pled to speak it in tolerably unmeasured language, in regard to 
what we consider as the commendable portions of that work* 
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Probably if a hundred persons were called upon to name tht^ 
most prominent fault of the Edinburgh Review, ninety-nine of 
them would fix upon its determined subservience to the vieys of a 
particular party in politics. But we cannot entirely agree in this 
opinion ; for, notwithstanding what we have said at the outset of 
this examination, we must candidly confess our belief that, but 
for its partisanship, the Edinburgh Review would never have been 
nhat it was and is,— that it never would have reached the emi- 
nence on which it stands,— and that, in fact, it never would have 
deserved to reach it. It is true, we have asked, what might not 
the hklinlmrgh Review have done for the republic of letters, if its 
conductor had not abandoned himself to the views of a party ?— 
And we have endeavoured to illuctrate the question by referring to 
what Napoleon might have done under different supposable cir- 
cumstances. But, to say the truth, this is a very idle mode of 
treating the matter. The (juestion is, not what might have been, 
under the circumstances we are supposing in the first instance, 
l)ut what \coti/d have been. And as to the illustration wc have 
Used, it merely amounts to tlie (juestion of, What might a certain 
person do under certain circumstances, i)Utting the case, that he 
'vere another person under other circumstances ? If the Edin- 
Ueview had not lieon a Whig publication, it would in all 
probability have been a Tory one ; and, in that case, we should 
liavc Ijccn without the Quarterly Review, which (with all its faults 
—and tlu'v are not few, or light ones) we could not afford to be, 
hi fact, though the parti.sansiii|) of the Erlinhurgh Review is, in 
Itself, a crying defect, yet, in our present disposition to "find 
.it'iod in every thing,” we must contend that, but for that, it never 
could have conimanded the services of those contributors who 
were its main support at its outset, and who gJive to it that cha- 
'■acter and influence which it still in a great degree possesses. 
And wc must in fairness add, that (unlike its tory rival) the faults 
which may he traced directly to the party views and feelings of 
'ts supporters, are by no means those for which it would find 
^ho most difficulty in excusing itself. 

faking leave, then, of the partisanship of the Edinburgh Re- 
'»ew, we must reluctantly proceed to charge it with a fault, in 
jaunparison with which that is but a venial one. The Edinburgh 
ll^evicw, from its first establishment, up to the present day, has 
^h(»wn a lamentable want of due regard to the productions of 
‘'Wperior genius j connected with a still more lamentable disposition 
place those productions in a ludicrous or a contemptible point 
view, in order partly to excite towards itself a sentiment of 
comparative superiority, and partly to pander to the base passions 
of the multitude, venture to state these as the joint motivee 
for the delinquencies to which we are now alluding j but we do 
»ot state them as the sole cause: we conceive tfiat to have been 
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made up of the above motives^ added to^ and acting upon^ a natu- 
ral obtuseness, not of intellect, but of sensibility, which prevented 
the reviewers from perceiving the full value and virtue of what 
they were vituperating ; for if they had seen these, they could not 
have failed at the same time to have seen, in prospect, the natural 
and necessary consequences of what they were doing. Nothing, 
— not all the gratified malignity of the envious among its readers, 
nor all the clamorous admiration of the fools, — can ever compen- 
sate the Edinburgh Review for the mingled contempt and indig- 
nation which has been excited against it, by its treatment of 
Mr. Wordsworth alone. Nothing can make up to it for this, 
even as a matter of barter— of mere profit and loss. But, as a 
matter of reflection, with reference to the ultimate general results 
of the treatment alluded to, the mortification must be still more 
galling to the party inflicting it ; for the triumph of truth mid 
justice is already complete. Both Mr. Wordsworth and his 
reviewer have lived to see the whole body of poetry belonging to 
the most brilliant era that England or any other country ever 
knew, taking not only the tone of its sentiment, but the colour of 
its attire, from two or three desjiised volumes, which the one 
gave to the w'orld as a mere experiment, and the other endea- 
voured to fling from it with utter contempt ! 

It is painful to us to dwell on this part of our subject ; because 
every one of t^ie attempts which the Edinburgh Review has made 
of a similar character with the above, has proved utterly abortive, 
and we have therefore no personal pique against the author of 
them, as w’e invariably have Jigainst the successful perpetrator of 
mischief. In the instance before us we forgive the culprit, just 
as we would forgive one who should only attempt to rob or ill- 
treat us on the highway, and should get cudgelled and dragged 
through a horse-pond for his pains. But still, as the crimes and 
misdemeanours of the Edinburgh Review in this class are the 
most prominent in their character, and the most mischievous in 
their tendency, of any that it has been guilty of, we must in fair- 
ness allude to a few more of them : otherwise we should not he 
in a situation to mete out the full measure of justice to one of its 
more guilty rivals in this particular. 

Perhaps the least pardonable exploit of the Edinburgh Review, 
in the way of abuse, was its attack on Montgomery. In one of 
the most gentle, graceful, and pathetic of poets, it pretended to 
see (or it could see — for it is welcome to the alternative) little 
better than an idiot and a driveller. But if its palate was too coarse 
to enable it to taste the sweetness of tears, and its habit too robust 
to admit of its feeling the sting, much less “ the luxury of grief, ” 
it was still a pity, surely, that the philosophy which placed it 
above the influence of these merely human impressions, could not 
at the same time teach it to detect something else in them than 
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subjcc'ts of derision ; or could not at least whisper to it, that, 
even supposing its impressions to be true on the matter in question, 
idiot laughter is but little better evidence of wisdom than maudlin 
tears. 

In “ Lord Byron, a Minor,** the Edinburgh Reviewers caught a 
Tartar ; and moreover, as he himself seems to think,* and as we 
sre perfectly willing to admit, their subsequent treatment of him 
iias been more than just— it has been generous ; for nobody need 
lack subjects of censure in him, if they are disposed to seek them 
out. So that in his case we have no ground of quarrel with the 
Edinburgh Reviewers. Neither do we join in the clamour which 
was raised at their contemptuous treatment of the prurient and 
popular Mr. Little : for, whatever admiration we may feel for the 
splendid talents of Thomas Moore, and however unexceptionable 
we may consider hw W’orks to be, w'c are of opinion, that Thomas 
Little was nearly as silly as he was mischievous. In short, as we 
have, for various reasons, no violent sympathy with any of the 
other distinguished living writers who have suffered under the 
lash of the Edinburgh Reviewers, we .shall not stay to make their 
punishment (however undeserved it may in many cases have been) 
a subject of particular charge against that work : especially as the 
writers in ([uestion, if they did not exactly deserve the lash for 
that particular fact for which it was ostensibly inflicted on them, 
were in the daily liabit of meriting it on many accounts ; so that, 
if it had been laid on upon a right principle — namely, that which 
actuated the country pedagogue in flogging his boys all round be- 
fore he left them for a day, secure that long before he returned they 
would all have richly deserved it — we do not know that any one 
wouhl have seen much cause to complain. What, for itistance, 
does Mr. Coleridge not deserve from all the critics of the land— 
not for what he does, but for what he neglects to do ? And aa 
tor Mr. Southey — he is the chief aider and abettor of the Quar- 
terly Review ; and gets wealthy for bis pains ; .so that nolwdy need 
feel much tendemtss towards him. 

Our limits compel us (and we are not sorry for it) to sum up 
the other defects of the Edinburgh Review in very few words. 
^Ve have ventured to attribute those among its reviews of contem- 
jJorary poetry, of which the public has most cause to complain, 
partly to a want of sincerity and goo<l faith, and partly to a na- 
tural defectiveness of poetical feeling; which latter prevented it 
from taking a deep interest in anything unconnected with its own 
numediate views, and particularly in anything which could not 
fail to call forth in it feelings of immeasurable inferiority— which 
feelings^ w'hen they are unaccompanied by a due love and re« 
vercnce towards that which calls them forth, are among the most 


* See a late Canto of Don Juan. 
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dd)a8in£ and mischievous that can find entrance into the human 
breast: for they are sure to bring in their train a host of others, 
scarcely less mischievously active than themselves, and not a whit 
less difficult to control or to endure. We shall close our listqf 
the remaining faults of the Edinburgh Review, by attributing the 
whole of them, great and small, to this one fertile source. Hence, 
in our view of the case, its occasional arrogance,— which will not 
try to see, because it feels that it cannot ; and which yet will in- 
sist that it sees more clearly than any one else. Hence its unmea- 
sured abuse, partly for the sake of abusing, and partly to cover and 
conceal the absence of that praise which it has not the heart to 
award. Hence, too,— not that want of scholarship which it has 
occasionally exhibited,— but that want of skill and tact which has 
prevented it from letting its deficiencies in this respect lie con- 
cealed. Finally— (for we should be but sorry theorists if we did 
not make our theory conformable to our facts in all thiiifp)— 
hence its lamentable failures in the matter of political predictions; 
for there is nothing so fatal to the far-sightedness of the meiita 
optics as a tendency, and a consequent disposition, to doubt and 
depreciate the general power of the human mind, and its generul 
tendency to emancipate iteelf from the influence of evil, of what- 
ever kind and degree. . • .u 

Upon the whole, we take leave of the Edinburgh Review with 
mingled feelings of gratitude and regret ; of gratitude, for the un- 
questionable good which we conceive to have arisen from the im- 
petus that its estahlishmeut gave to the intellect of the country ; 
of regret, that circumstances (no matter of what kind) prevented 
^hat good from being more extensive than it has been, and less 
mingled with evil. 


ON MV INFANT SON. 

The dawn breaks bright upon thy brow, 
And life’s first incense smiles are fair ; 
Oh ! could thy hours be e’er, as now, 
Untouclied by grief, untouched by care. 

Couldst thou but find some fairy world, 
Where every sigh, where every tear, 
Where every smile the lip that curl’d, 
Were, as thy aitlcss breast, sincere ; 

Thou mightst be blest— nor e’er repine, 
To man so short a space is given ; 

But meek, and calm, and good, resign 
A soul untainted ba<^ to heaven. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HAJjl BABA, OF ISPAHAN.** 

That a novel is the most lively and attractive dress in which in- 
formation can array itself, is tolerably certain ; but that it is the 
most useful, is rather more problematical. In other words, that 
the utile and the dulce are natural allies, or can ever be made cor- 
dially and efficiently to co-operate with each other, is more thatj 
we will venture to assist in laying down as a rule for others, or even 
take for granted for ourselves, though it should be proved to us 
that such has been the opinion of the most philosophical poets, or 
the most poetical philosophers, that ever thought or wrote. And 
the reason of this our incredulity is, that wc have never yet been 
able to find the assertion square with our own pretty extended ex- 
perience on the point in question. Wc will frankly confess to a 
long-indulged and still existing desire to discover a " royal road ** 
to information. We have anxiously attended to all the various adver- 
tisements that have appeared during our time, announcing the disco- 
very of such a road — from the Prospectuses of Professor Feinaglc and 
his Art nfMemory,tothe puffs of the Scotch novels inclusive j and 
liavc jdaced our full trust in each successively, until we came to 
try and prove it. Put the result of all our experiments is, that the 
desideratum in (picstion is still to seek. Even the delightful and 
admirable productions above named — to which we owe, and shall 
ever be ready to pay, the homage of our praise and gratitude- 
are valuable in our eyes purely as sources of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

It must not be understood that wc would speak slightingly of 
tire extensive and delightful class of works called novels. ^ 
moderns and as Englishmen we had not need do^ so ; for while 
they are one of tire great boasts of our English Literature, they 
arc also the only class of works, with the exception of pcriodic^s, 
of which, as moderns, we may claim the sole credit of the in- 
vention. But the point in which this class of works is ^recullarly 
adapted to excel, and in which all the hitherto distinguished exr 
amples of it do in fact excel, is the delineation of character and 
passion ; that is to say, of the essential qualities of our nature, ns 
opposed to the accidental ones. Tliat the latter may be mpst 
happily brought in aid and illustration of the former, no one can 
doubt; and in fact, a novel, or a fictitious work of any kind, can 
scarcely be made to appeal powerfully to the breasts of tiKHJeni 
readers in particular, without this aid and illustration. Bui^a work 
of this class, which rests its claims to attention almost entire y on 
its delineation of manners, habits, and customs, will probably ba 
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considered as having performed but half its task, and that half the 
least important. 

We are afraid the pleasant production, the title of which stands 
at the head of this paper, must be content to accept the almve 
limited share of commendation. Still, however, it is of so agree- 
able a cast, and the scenery and manners which it delineates are 
80 comparatively new and little known to the general reader, that 
we shall no longer delay to give a slight abstract of it : and we do 
this the rather, as we have reason to believe that the work is the 
production of a gentleman whose pursuits have qualified him to 
treat the different matters he takes in hand as subjects of his own 
personal knowledge and observation. 

The Adventures of Hajjl Baba are preceded by a somewhat long 
Introductory Epistle, in the manner of those which form such 
amusing prefaces to some of the Scotch novels. The copy, how- 
ever, though it is sufficiently explanatory, wants the qiiaintness and 
humour of the originals ; and at the same time it offers a very un- 
favourable specimen of the writer’s style and manner of expressing 
himself: besides which it has the unlucky effect of exposing, at 
the very outset, the chief deficiency of the work, in favour of which 
it is intended to bespeak the reader’s good opinion. The supposed 
translator, in addressing his imaginary correspondent (a certain 
Swedish Doctor, whom he had met at ronstantinoplc), alludes to 
conversations which had passed between them relative to the dif- 
ficulty of gaining a just notion of the manners and habits of foreign 
countries by means of books ; and in doing this he takes care to 
remind the said Doctor of all that he had then urged against the 
various modes hitherto adopted of obtaining the desired end ; and 
in particular he repeats what had been urged as conclusive objec- 
tions against tJie very mode which has in fact been adopted in the 
work before us : namely, that of a European ‘‘ collecting so many 
facts and anecdotes of actual life, as would illustrate the different 
stations and ranks which compose a Mussulman community, and 
then working them into one connected narrative, upon the plan of 
that excellent picture of European life — Gil Bias of Le Sage.” 
After stating his objections to this plan, the Doctor sagaciously 
adds, But if a native Oriental could ever be brought to under- 
stand so much of the taste of Europeans in investigations of this 
nature, as to write a full and detailed history of his own life, begin- 
ning with his earliest education, and going through to its decline, 
we might then” (and he evidently means not iilL then) stand a 
chance of acquiring the desired knowledge.” To all this, as well 
as to the conclusive nature of the Doctor’s objections to the first- 
named plan, his correspondent seems fully to assent ; and accord- 
ingly, though he professes himself well qualified to put in practice 
the plan of the fictitious narrative alluded to, he yields to his 
friend's arguments, and determines to wait till his << imaginary 
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manuscript of some imaginary native of the East*’ shall present 
itself: which, of course, presently does present itself, and is forth- 
with translated^ and published for the benefit of the reader ! Now 
all this is very awkward and unprofitable— not to say impertinent j 
because the work is evidently intended to come forward as an 
example of the plan suggested in the first of the above quotations. 
Of what avail, then, is this double mystification, which, in fact, is 
intended to be none at all } 

\V c shall only say further, of this Introductory Epistle, that it is 
written in a most loose, slovenly, and ungrammatical manner, and 
that it impressed us with very unfavourable expectations respecting 
the work it ushers in ; which exfiectations, however, we will at 
once confess, have been agrecal)ly disappointed. 

I’hc work, as we have hinted above, professes to relate the 
adventures of a native Persian ; the scenes are laid chiefly in the 
two principal cities of Persia, Tehran and Ispahan; and the 
manners and customs represented and illustrated, may be considered 
as those of the present day. For the sake of variety, the specimens 
wc shall select from the work will be cinlmdied in our brief abstract 
of it. — ilajji Baba is the only son of a <listinguished barber of 
Ispahan, by whose care and instruction be acquires an early and 
brilliant reputation in his art. 

by tJic lime 1 was sixteen it would be dilVicult to say whether I was most 
accomplishcil as a barber or a scholar. Itoidcs shaving the head, cleaning 
the iMf", and trimming the beard, I became famous for my skill in thetdfices 
ol ilie hath. No one understood better than 1 the diHerent modes ot rubbing 
or sliainpuoiiig, as practised in India, Cashmere and Turkey ; and I had an 
art pLculiar to myself of making the jouib to crack, and my ships resound. 

'1 hanks to my master, I had learnt sufficiently ot our poets to enable me 
to enliven conversation with occasional apt quotations troin Saadi, Hafiz, 
&c. ; this accomplishment, added to a good voice, made me con.skJerwl as an 
agreeable companion by all those whose crowns or limbs were submitted to 
niy operation. In short, it may, without vanity, be asserted liiat Ilajji Uaba 
was quite the fashion among the men of taste and pleasure. 

But Hajjt had “ a soul above razors,’* or at least fancied he had ; 
and was disposed to see more of the world than that part of it which 
lay within view of his father’s shop. Accordingly, at the age at 
which we have introduced him to the reader, he enters into the 
service of a Turkish merchant, who is jnst starting on a trading 
expedition to Meshed, and they join a caravan which is bound for 
the north of Persia,— Hajjt taking with him no other fortime than 
his father’s blessing and a case of razors, added to the unhappy 
prognostications of his mother, as to, the results of a journey un- 
dertaken under the auspices of a Siini instead of a Shiah,* And 
it should seem that the old lady's fears were not ill-founded ; for 


• Tile SUnii and the Shiahs are two inimicaUccts of the Mohammedan icUgioo, 
the Turt» being of the former, and tlw Tersinw die 
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Ihe first step into life which her hopeful son makes, is one which 
leads him into captivity and danj(er. In passing along an an* 
frequented part of the road between Tehran and Meshed, the cara- 
van is attacked by a strong party of Turcomans ; and notwith- 
standing the bullying pretensions of the Chadusch, or officer whose 
duty it is to protect the caravan, (and who consequently runs awav 
at the first appearance of danger,) the whole party, merchants 
pilgrims and all, arc plundered by the bold freebooters j and Hajji 
and his master are carried, among other prisoners, to the temporary 
settlement of the tribe. Here the talents of Hajji in beautifying the 
persons of others stand him in some stead, and his own good look* 
in more ; for while his fat and unwieldy old master, Osman, is sent 
into the mountains to look after a herd of camels, he is appointed 
to the honourable office of shaver to the chief robber, and of sur- 
geon to his principal wife. Not being fully satisfied, however, with 
either of these appointments, he determines to gain his liberty m 
soon as may he. And to this end he with great rlifficulty, and hv 
means of good luck and cunning combined, possesses himself of 
the oldturltanof his master, which had been (brown aside in the 
robbers’ teuton stripping him, and which Hajji knew to contain a 
treasure of fifty ducats sewed in between the linings. ’J’lie posses- 
sion of this treasure seems at once to warm into life all the hitherto 
latent propensities of Hayt’s Persian nature; and he shortly after 
starts up before the reader a tolerably finished specimen of knave 
and fool ; the two (|ualitics being combined within him in about an 
equal proportion, — the latter however, if any thing, predominating, 
’f’he reader will probably anticipate that a person of tliis stamp is 
not exactly the best ([uuHfied to furnish forth either a very pro- 
fitable tale, or one of unmixed amusement. And his conjecture is 
not ill-founded ; this almost iminingled roguery of Hajji, without 
any superior wit or acconq)lls!iment to carry it off, l>eing in fact 
the chief defect of the work. — But we, like the reader, are antici- 
pating. Let us proceed in our narrative. 

• Having remained about a year with the Turcomans, and acquired, 
among the other good qualities whicli abound under such circum- 
stances, a tolerable capacity of enduring fatigue, he is at length 
taken into the confidence of the chief robber, and agrees to he the 
guide of the band in a pro|)oscd predatory excursion to his native 
city of Ispahan. Before setting out on this expedition, he has a 
meeting with his old master, Osman ; and the following is no had 
specimen of the manner in which he sophisticates with himself on 
the occasion, touching the affair of the old man’s fifty ducats. 

And here I had another struggle with my conscience on the suhjeot of the 
ducats. Sould 1 restore them f Would it not be more advantageous, even 
to iny master, should I keep them? My ability to take advantage of this 
opportunitv to escape, might depend upon my having a little money in my 
purse ; and what chance had he of being relieved but through my interfe- 
rence? All things considered 1 let them remain in my girdle. 
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The expedition to Ispahan takes place, and concludes success-! 
fully ; Hajjt being induced, through fear of the consequences, (for 
he is somewhat of a coward, in addition to his other good qualities,) 
to behave himself manfully in the attack, and remain true to his 
uasociates after it. The result of the exipedltion is a considerable 
booty, and three prisoners whom tlie Turcomans carry awav with 
theni, in the hope of exacting ransoms from their friends. Two of 
these turn out to l)c persons of no note ; but the third proves to 
he the favourite poet-laureate of the reigning Shah— the Dr, 
Soutliey of Persia— who relates his history to Hajjt, and they deter- 
mine to make their escape together, as soon as a convenient ocea- 
M(tu ])resents itself. As far as regards Hajjt, this occasion soon 
an ives ; for, being ordered to acc(»inj>any his master, the chief, in an 
attack on what they conceive to he another caravan of merchants, — 
l)ut which turns out to be the cortege of one of the Shah's sons, 
well guarded and armed, — he purposely throws himself into the 
bauds of the latter, and gets treated as he deserves ; namely, well 
beaten, ])lundered of his fifty ducats, and sent about his business to 
hej^iu the world again. IW the help of a good-natured muleteer, 
who is attendant on the prince, he reaches the city of Meshed, to 
wluch the party is hound, and is fain to take up with the trade of 
a water vender ; in which caj)ncity, by dint of lying words and 
liypocritical looks, d\dv ap})lied among the thirsty pilgrims to the 
tomb of the JniAm Ilossein, he ac<|uires suflicieut money to enable 
him to take a stej) forward in life, and start as an itinerant vender 
ot smoke. Let us take a look at him when he is just installed in 
bis new calling. 

I held a consultation with myself as to what I should do next for my live- 
lihood. N’anous walks in life wore open to me. The line whs .an 

excellent one in Meshed, and, judging from my sucerss as a water-carrier, I 
shuuld very soon have been at the head of the profession. 1 might also have 
Uaumea liiJi* and kept a bear; but it required some apprenticeship to 
learn the tricks of the one, and to know how to lame tlic other : so I gave 
tbit up. Still I ini<^ht liave followed mv own profession, and have taken a 
shop ; but 1 could not bear the thoughts of settling, particularly in so remote 
a town as Meshed. At length 1 followed the bent of my inelmalioti, and, as 
i was myself devotedly fond of smoking, 1 determined to become an ilmerant 
seller ot smoke. Acconlingly I bought pipes ot various si/cs, a woi.den tray, 
containing the pipe-licads, width was strapped round my waist, an iron pot 
tor fire, which 1 carried in mv hand, a pair of iron pincers, a copper jug fot 
"ater, that was suspended by a hook behind niy back, ami some long bags 
tor my lubarco. All these commodities were fastened upon my boily, and 
'vlieu 1 was fully equipped, I might he said to look like a portopine willi al 
Us (pulls erect. My toitaceo was of vaiious sorts — I abas, Sliira?, Siwa, and 
Damascus. Jt is true, lliatl was not very scrupulous about giving it pure ; lor 
with a very small quantity of the genuine leaf 1 managed to make a large 
itore, with the assistance of ditterent sorts of drugs. 1 had great tact in 


• 'fhe lattes are privileged buffoons, addicted to keeping monkeys, bears, and 
other 
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discovering amongst my customers the real connoisseur, and to him I gave it 
almost genuine. iVly whole protits, in fact, depended upon my discrimioa. 
tion of characters. To those of the middling ranks, I gave it half mixed ; to 
the lower sort, three-quarters ; and to the lowest, almost without any tobico 
at all. Whenever I thought I could perceive a wry face, I immediately ex- 
erted my ingenuity in favour of the excellence of my tobacco. 1 showed 
specimens of the good, descanted on its superior qualities, and gave the 
history of the very gardener who had reared it, and pledged myselt to point 
out the very spot in his grounds where it grew. 

[ became celebrated in Meshed for the excellence of my pipes. My priii- 
cipal customer was a dervish, who was so great a connoisseur that 1 never 
dared to give him any but pure tobacco ; and although 1 did not gain much 
by him, particularly as he was not very exact in his payments, yet his con. 
viTsation was so agreeable, and he recommended so many of his friends to 
me, that I cultivated his good xvill to the utmost of my power. 

This is lively and picturesque, and it has also the merit of 
showing the reader what an accomplished blackguard our hero 
has already become. The dervish, here mentioned, soon takes a 
fancy to Hajji, and thinking that he is made for better things than 
to retail bad tobacco, gives him a little good roguish advice, and 
illustrates the value of it by the history of his own life ; in which 
example he is followed by two of his brother dervishes, to whom 
he introduces llajji. Instructed and enlightened by the disin- 
terested disclosures of these mock dervishes, Hajjl now seriously 
thinks of turning his talents into another line ; instigated thereto, 
it must be confessed, by a sound bastinadoing on the soles of his 
feet, which he gets about this time from an ofheer of justice, whose 
duty it is to see tliat the good people of Meshed are not cheated 
by anybody but himself. Accordingly, immediately on his reco- 
very from the eftects of this unlucky infliction, he quits Meshed in 
the dress of a dervish, intending to proceed to Tehran ; but an 
accident stopping him on the road, he wisely determines to try his 
hand in his new capacity, previously to presenting himself in so 
experienced a city as Tehran j and with this view he collect! an 
audience around him, and relates his first story — story-telling being 
one of the most approved employments of the wandering dervishes, 
and that on which they may the most securely depend for a 
favourable reception among the low'er orders of the people. This 
story, l>eing an amusing one, we might probably have laid before 
the reader in little, but for the consideration that, if he happens 
to be a reader of daily newspapers, he may chance to have already 
perused it some half-dozen times; with some few unimportant 
alterations, however; those veracious vehicles of information 
having been pleased to palm it upon their readers as a true story of 
the late Ali Paslia, and as a pleasing specimen of that ruler’s occa- 
sional propensity to blend ju.stice and a joke together ! In the work 
before us, from which the story is extracted, it is told as one of 
the thousand and one exploits of the celebrated Caliph Haroun nl 
llaschid. It is about a barber and a >vood-cutter ; and how each 
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wat, in turn, too cmurinf; for the other. We are induced to notii e 
this cirouni^ce m passing, as an instructive example of the 
mprovmg effects of the Daily Press on whatever is lucky enoudh to 
pass through its hands. ' ° 

Hajjf now quits Meshed in high spirits, and with twenty gold 
tomaimt in his purse— (the late savings of his honest industry) ; and 
on his road he meets with a courier who is carrying news to the 
court, of the escape from captivity of Asker, the laureate whom 
Jiajji liad left in the lurch among the Turcomans. This is enough 
to set his wicked wits to work afresh ; so he contrives to steal the 
courier s letters and his horse, and leave him to his repose, while 
he (Hajji) hastens to carry the good news to the poet's family, 
and claim the due reward on the ncca.sion. a\ccordinglv, he 
reaches Tehran ; delivers the unexpected and somewhat unwelcome 
new's—for poets, like other people, are but too apt to be forgotten 
in their absence*— >sclls his horse, and escapes scot-free for his 
roguery, on refunding the money ; lays out, like a fool, his whole 
twenty tomauns in buying himself fine clothes j and then waits for 
the return of the poet, through whose interest he hopes to get 
a place at court at the least. And he is not wholly disappointed ; 
for the poet, notwithstanding he is a laureate*, does not disdain to 
remember his old companion in captivity, and recommends him as 
a fit assi.stant to Mirza Ahmak, the king’s chief physician. The 
first employment he is engaged in on behalf of his new master, is 
that of prying into the practice of an Kuropean physician, who 
has just arrived at court in the suite of an ambassador ; and whose 
extraordinary success in administering a calomel pill to the (Irond 
V izier, seems to threaten the court-doctor’s reputation, unless he 
can contrive, by some means or other, either to discover the secret 
of the new mode of treatment, or (which would be still more satis- 
factory to him) throw some suspicion on the ultimate views of his 
Kiiropean rival. This latter, after a little intriguing together, the 


master and his man contrive to effect ; but when the question of 
reward comes to be agitated, Hajji finds that gratitude is not one 
among the physician’s virtues: so he determines to quit his service 
a** speedily as possible. This determination, however, he is soon 
induced to delay the fulfilment of, by a circumstance which forms 
an era in his eventful life : in a word, he falls in love. The object 
of his passion, who is a young Cffrdish slave, belonging to his 
master, is not slow in returning his lovej and they very soon 
plight mutual vows of unalterable fidelity. At one of the inter- 
views which Zeenab now contrives occasionally to bring alxiut 
lietween them, she relates to her lover the whole economy of the 
harem of which she forms a part. As this detail may he considered 
as at once novel and authentic, the reader will be glad to see it. 


Having never seen more of the interior of an anclerfm than what I recol- 
lected as a boy in my own family, i became surprised, and my curiosity was 
Orient, Herald^ VoiU * 30 
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greatly excited in proportion as the fair Zeenab proceeded in her narrative of 
the lubtory ol her life in the doctor's house. “ We are five in the harem, 
besides our inUlrcss,” said slic; there is Shireen, tlie Georgian slave; 
then Nur Jchan.thc Ethiopian slave girl ; Fatn)eh,the cook; and old LeiUb, 
the duenna. My situation is that of handmaid to the khanurn, so my mis. 
tress is called : I attend her pipe, I hand her her coffee, bring in the meals, 
go with her to the bath, dress and undress her, make her clothes, spread, 
sift, and pound tobacco, and stand before her. Shireen, the Georgian, b the 
samlukilai\ or housekeeper : she has the care of tlie clotlies of both iny master 
and mistress, and indeed of the clothes of all the house ; she superintends 
the expenses, lays in the corn for the house, as well as all the other provi. 
bions ; she takes charge of all the porcelain, the silver, and other ware; and, 
in short, has the care of whatever is cither precious or of consequence in tlie 
family. Nur Jehati, the black slave, acts as f trashy or carpet-spreader; she 
doc.s all the dirty work, .sprc'ads the carpels, sweeps the rooms, sprinkles tlie 
water over llic court-yaru, helps the cock, carries parcels and messages, and 
in short, is at the call of every one. As for old Leiluh, she is a sort of duenna 
over the young slaves: she is ciuploycd in the out-of-door service, carries on 
any little affair that the khanum may have with other harems, and is aho 
supposed to be a spy upon the actions of the doctor. 

It may be observed here, that it is in such passages as the above 
that the chief value of the present work consists; so far as regards 
the instruction it is capable of affording. 

In nearly the last of the interviews thus brought about by the 
ingenuity of Zeenab, the lovers make themselves more agreeable to 
each other than pnulcnee and the Persian laws allow ; and in the 
seciuel the conscciueiice proves fatal to one, and nearly so to both ; 
for just afterwards the Shah liiniself pays a visit to his physician, 
and seeing the handsome slave and taking a fancy to her, she is 
of course presented to him ; and is the next day delivered over to 
the chief of his harem, to he duly educated as a dancer. On the 
evening previous t<i this change in their fortunes, they contrive a 
short inteniew, in which Zeenab relates what hajipened on the 
King seeing her : and then, without any violent show of reluctance 
on tlie part of the lady, she resigns lierself to tlie loftier station 
that awaits her, and takes leave of her lover for ever; little thinking 
of the conse{|uences attendant on their having met once too hfteii. 

Returning for a moment to the Shah’s visit to his favourite phy- 
sician, we may here mention that this event gives rise to some 
very lively and pictures(|ue descriptions, which will be found ex- 
tremely curious, and interesting on account of their almost entire 
novelty, as well as of the dependence which we conceive may very, 
safely be placed on their accuracy and truth. Nothing can he better 
in their Way than the two passages w'liich follow ; the first describ- 
ing the ceremony and procession of the Persian nioiiarcli, on 
visiting one of his wealthy subjects ; and the second describing 
the dinner given on the occasion. It is to he understood that 
these descripdoiis are strictly applicable to the present day. 

The time appointed for the visit was after the evening’s prayer, which is 
made at sunset, At that hour, when the heat of the day had partly subsided, 
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and the inhabitants of Tehran were about to ei^oy the cool bf the evening, 
the Shah left his palace, and proceeded to the doctor’s house. The strecto 
had b^n swept and watered ; and us the royal cortesc approached, DoweiS 
were strewn on the path. Mirza Ahmak himself hatP proceeded to the royal 
presence to announce that all was ready, and walked close to iho king’s stirrup 
during the cavalcade. 

The procession was opened by the heralds, who w'ith the distinguishing 
club of oHice in their hands, and ornament on the head, proclaimed the 
king’s approach, and marshalled every one on the road. Ihe tops of the 
walls were occupied by women in their while veils, and in the better houses 
they were to be seen peeping through the holes made in the screens whicli 
surround their terraces. Then followed a great body of tent-pitchers and 
spreaders, with long slender sticks in their hands, keeping the road 
dear from intruders. After this, walked a crowd of well-dressed oilicers of the 
stable, bearing rich embroidered saddle housings ovci their shoulders ; then 
servants in the gayest attire, with gold pipes in their hands, the king’s slioc 
bearer, the king’s ewer and basin bearer, the carrier of his cloak, the comp- 
iroller of Uie opium box, and a number of other domestics. As tliis was only 
a private procession, his majesty was preceded by no le<l horses, which 
uMially form so splendid a part o( his grand displays, 'i'o these succeeded a 
train of running loolmen, two and two, fantastically dressed, some with gold 
coins embroidered on their Ldack velvet coats, othciH dressed in brocades, and 
others in silks: they immediately preceded the Shall in person, w'ho was 
aUeiided by the chief of the ninuing footmen, a man of coiisidcrahlc coiise- 
<|uencc, known by the eiiamollcd handled whin stuck in his girdle, ihc king 
rude A tjuiet amhling horse, richly capurisoncu; but his own dress was plain, 
and only distinguished by the beauty of the shawls anil other materials ot 
which it was composed. After him, at an interval of tifly paces, followed 
three of the king’s sons, then the noble of nobles, the great master of the cere- 
nioiiie.s, ilie master of the horse, the court poet, and many others, all attended 
by their servants : and at length when the whole parly were collected toge- 
ther, who were to partake of Mirza Ahmak’s substance, live hundred would 
probably be called a moderate number. 

The only persons, besides servants, admitted into the saloon where the 
Shall diueii) were the three princes, his sons who had accompanied him ; and 
iliey stood at the farthest end, wiih their hacks against the wall, attired in 
dresses of ceremony, with swords by their sides. Mirza Ahmak remaii^d 
lu attendance without. A cloth, of the finest Cashmcrian shawl fruigtd with 
gold, w as then spread on the carpet before the king, by the chief of the valets, 
and a golu ewer and basin were presented for washing hands. Itic dinner 
was then brought in trays, which, as a prec4*ution against poison, had been 
sealed wiUi the signet of the head steward before they h.ft the kitchen, wd 
were broken open l>y him again in the presence uf the Shah. Here were ohi- 
j'layed all the refinements of cookery : rice, in various shapes, smoked upon the 
iMiaril; first, the chilau, as white as snow; then Ae piUm with a p^c of 
Ixiiled lamb smothered in the rice ; then another pilau, with a baked fowl ii^ 
it ; a fourth, coloured with safl’ron, mixed up with dried peas ; and at length, 
the king ofPersiandi^cs,thc made with slips of orange-peel, smees 

ol all sorts, almonds, and sugar : salmon and herring from the taspiau Sea, 
W'cre seen among the dishes ; and trout from the river Zengi near Eriyao ; 
then in china basins and bowls pf diflereiil sizes were Uic ragouts, wliicli 
coD'iisted of has^h made of a fowl boiled to rags, stewed up with ricc, sweet 
herbs, and onions ; a stew, in which was a lamb’s marrow-lione, with son^ 
loose flesh about it, and boiled in its own juice; small gourds, crammed with 
force-meat, and done in butter ; a fowlstcweil to rags, wuh a brow^ sauce of 
prunes; a large omelette, about two inclics thick ; a cup full of the csseora 
of meat, mixed up with rags of lamb, almonds, prunes and tainaxmds, wluch 
'»-as poured upon tbe top of the chilau ; a plate of poaclicd eggw, fried ta sugar 
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and butter ; a dUh of badenjantf slit in the middle end boltod iit gfcMe ; a 
stew of venison ; and a great variety of other messes too numerous to mentioi}. 
After these came the roasts. A lamb was seiyed up hot from the spit, the 
tail of which, like marrow, was curled up over its bacK. Partridges, and what 
H looked upon as the rarest delicacy in Persia, two capk derehf partridges of 
the valley, were procured on the occasion. Pheasants from Mazandorsn 
were there also, as well as some of the choicest bits of the wild ass and ante- 
lope. ^rhe display and the abundance of delicacies surprised every one ; sod 
they were piled up in such profusion around the king, that be seemed almost 
to torm a part of the heap. 1 do not mention the innumerable little accesso- 
ries of preserves, pickles, cheese, butter, onions, celery, salt, pepper, sweets, 
and sours, which were to be found in difl'erent parts of the tray, for that would 
be tedious: but the shertwti were worthy of notice, from their peculiar deli- 
cacy : tbc»e were contained in immense bowls of the most costfy china, and 
drank by the help of spoons of the most exquisite workmanship, made of the 
pear-tree. Tlicy consisted of the common lemonade, made with superior 
art; of the tekeujebUy or vinegar, sugar, and water, so mixed that the ^rand 
the sweet were as equally balanced, as the blessings and miseries of life ; the 
sherbet of sugar and water, with rose-water to give it a perfume, and sweet 
seeds to increase its flavour ; and that made of the pomegranate ; all highly 
cooled by lumps of floating ice. 

The king then, doubling himself down with his head reclining towards his 
food, buried hid'nand in the pilaus and otlicr dishes before him, and eat in 
silence, whilst the princes and the servants in waiting, in attitudes of respect, 
reniain^ iminovesDlc. When he had hnisheil he got up, and walked into an 
adjoining room, where he wash ' his hands, drank his cofrcc, and smoked his 
water-pipe. 

In tne course of his eating he ordered one of the pilaus, of which he had 
partaken, to be carried to Mirza Ahmak, Ins host, by a servant in waiting. 
As this is considered a mark of peculiar honour, the nnrza was obliged to give 
a present in money to the bearer. A similar distinction was conferred upon 
the poet for bis impromptu, and he also made a suitable present. His nuyesty 
also sept one of tne messes, of which he had freely partaken, to the dock's 
wife, who liberally rewarded the bearer. And in this manner he contrived 
to reward two persons, the one who received the present, and the other who 
boro it. 

The princes then sat down, and when they had eat their fill they rose, and 
the disnes were served up in another room, where the noble of nobles, the 
court poet, the master of the horse, and all the officers of state and coorti^s 
who had attended his majesty, were seated, and who continued tlie feast which 
the king and his sons iiad begun. After this the dinner was taken in succes* 
sion to uie different servants, until the dishes were cleared by the tcnt-pltchcrs 
and scullions. 

Hnjjt*8 bittcyr reflections on the loss of Zeenab, and tlic sight of 
a grand military review together, now fill him once more with 
active, and stirring thoughts; and an event occurs about this time 
which opens a new road of fortune to him. He gets nominated 
as one of the officers of the chief executioner ; an appointment of 
great trust and importance, in a countiy where every thing is dune 
by means of executions, or the fear of them. I1iis appomtmtnt 
t^ happens at a busy moment, just when the Shah is about to 
set out on an'excursion to his summer residence at Sultaneih) 
upon the whole the fortunei^f Hajji seem to be looking upward : 
for almost immediately on the arrival of the cortdge at the^ place 
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of its destination, he and, one of his comrades are sent to con- 
tributions on a little village at a distance, which it seems has npt 
been able to send in its due quota of provisions for tlie King’s 
camp. Here is opened a line field for the exercise of our here’s 
roguish propensities ; but luckily (as it turns out afterwards) being, 
as we have hinted, nearly as great a fool and a coward as he is a 
knave, his comrade contrives to appropriate all tlie profits, anc^ as 
Hajjjt’s good luck will have it, all the ill-consequences attending 
them : for being discovered, and dreading the bastinado, he makes 
his escape ; and our hero’s bashfiilness being mistaken for hon^^, 
he is immediately installed in the fugitive's office of sub-lieutenant 
executioner, and at once becomes a man of no mean consideration, 
particularly in his own eyes. 

The events that occur immediately and for some time after this 
appointment, are but little connected with the active adventures 
ofHajji Baba; so that we shall pass them over rapidly, merely 
saying that tliey chiefly grow out of various military affiurs which 
take place l>etween the Persian and the Muscovite troops ; in all 
of which the former are of course beaten, and equally of course 
proclaim themselves the achievers of a magnificent victory. 

Wc now come to the only serious event in our hero's life j and 
the only one which draws from him anything like feelings of 
humanity or remorse. The period of the King's return to his 
winter palace l)eing arrived, the camp at Sultaneih is struck, and 
the favourite singers and dancers are ordered to meet the King 
near his capital, and duly usher him into it. But it appears that 
the CUrdish slave, Zeenob, is not among them. She is sick, and 
cannot appear. Hajjl can but too well conjecture the cause of her 
absence, and awaits in agony the result. On the King’s arrival at 
Ins palace all is of course discovered, as far as relates to Zeenab. 
There is no concealing the effects of her love for Hajjl ; she is im- 
mediately ordered to undergo the punishment attendant on her 
crime ; and her lover, in his capacity of sub-lieutenant executioner, 
is appointed to witness her fate, and direct the disposal ot her 
remains. The follow’ing passage, which describes the event, may 
be taken as a fair example of our author’s serious style ; of which, 
however, he is very sparing. . ^ 

^VUh these feelings, C][q>ressefl as if the mountain of Demawend and all its 
sulphurs were on my heart, 1 w'ent about my work doggedly collecting the 
scycral men who were to be my colleagues in tins bloody tragedy wbo,^eAcl- 
Icss and unconcerned at an event of nounfroquent uccurrence, were HMiffeBent 
wheOicT Uiey were to be the bearers of a murdered corpse, or theiuselves the 
Utttnunenis of murder. ...... . 

The night was dark and lowering, ^ ^ 

to be acted The sun, unusual iu these climates, had set, turroundiDd by 
clouds of the colour of blood ; and, as die night advanced, ibey rolled oa in 
unceasing thunders over the summits affiaceot range of Albcia.,. At 
IniprvidatlN mm was seen thmugh the dense vapour^ wtueb ooteced 
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her agaif) suddenly) and restored ^le night \o iU darkneM and aolenuiiiy. 
t was seated lonely in the guard-room of the palace^ when I heard the cries 
of the sentinels on the watch-towers, announcing midnight, and the voices of 
tha muezsins from the mosques, the wild notes of whose chant floating on 
the wind, ran through my veins with the chilling creep of death, andan.' 
nounced to me that the hour of murder was at hand 1 Th^y were the har- 
bingers of death to the helpless woman. I started up,— I could not bear to 
hear them more, — I nishea on in desperate haste, and as I came to the ap- 
pointed spot, I found my five companions already arrived, sitting unconcerned 
on and about the coffin tliat was to oarr}' my Zeenab to her eternal mansion. 

On tho ponfines of the apartments "allotted to the women in the Shah’s 
palace stands a bigh octagonal tower, some thirty gcz in height, seen cons|)i. 
cuous from all parts of the city, at the summit of which is a chamber, in 
which he frequently reposes and takes the air. It is surrounded by unappro- 
priated ground, and the princi{)ai gate of the harem is close to its base. On 
the top of all is a terrace (a spot, ah ! never by me to be forgotten !) and it 
was to this that pur whole attention was now riveted. 1 had scarcely arrived, 
when, looking up, we saw three figures, two men and a female, whose forms 
were lighted up by an occasional gleam of moonshine, that shone in a wild 
and UDdertain ipitnncr upon them. They seemed todraglheir victim between 
them with much violence whilst she was seen in attitudes of supplication, on 
iwr knees, witli her hands extended, and in all the agony of the deepest des- 
peration. When they were at the brink of the tow er her shrieks were audible, 
out so wild, so varied by the blasts of wind that blew round the building, that 
they appeared to me like the sounds of laughing ntadness. 

We all kept a dead and breathless silence : even my five ruffians seemed 
moved — 1 was transfixed like a piece of lifeless clay, and if I am asked what 
ray sensations were at the lime, I should be at a loss to describe them,— I »ds 
totally inanimate, and still I knew what was going on. At length, one loud, 
sliriU, and searching scream of the bitterest woe was heard, which was sud- 
^anly lost in an interval of the most frightful silence. A iieavy fall, which 
ic^in^diately succeeded, told us tl\at ah was over. 1 was theu roused, and 
with my head epnfused, half ci^azed anil half conscious, 1 immediately rushed 
to the spot, where mv Zeenab and her burthen lay struggling, a mangled and 
mutilated corpse. She still breathed, but the convulsions ofaeath were upon 
Wj^indher upa moved as if she would speak, although the blood was fast 
flowu^ ffcgn ocr roputh. I could not catch a word, althoiigh she uttered 
soiin^ tb^t s^med like words. I thought shp said, “ My child ! my child 1 ” 
but perhaps it was an illusion of my brain. 1 hung over her in the deepest 
despur, and having lost all sense of prudence and of self-preservation, 1 acted 
an iDUcn up to my own teclings, that if the men around me had had the 
smallest auspicion of my real situation, nothing could have saved me from 
destruction. I even carried my phrensy so far as to steep my handkerchief 
in her blood, saying to myself, ** this, at least, shall never part from me 1” I 
came to myself, liowever, upon hearing the shrill and demon-like voice of 
one of her murderers from the tower’s height, crying out — ** Is she dead ?’* 
** Ay, as a stone,” answered one of my ruffians. " “ Carry her away, then,” 
saiff the voice. 

This melancholy event oversets all the fine prospects of our hero, 
inducing him at once to abandon his office, and quit the city 
with a determination to return to his native place, and reform all 
his wicked ways at once. Accordingly, he departs forthwith. But 
his wild conduct at the moment of witnessing Zeeuab’s death had 
been observed by one of his comrades, who had denounced him to 
the M jn^iicat^d with the culprit, and a pursuit immediately: 
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takes plAce ; Whichj hoWeVer, cohie^ to his juist ih lime fcr 
him to avail himself of the sanctufery of the tomb of Fatiihehi nem* 
which he happens to be, on his road to Ispahan. From the pre- 
cincts of this holy spot, eyen the firman of the Shah himself catinbl 
remove him ; and here he remains for a conMderable period, in 
company with his old friend the story-telling dervish^ till at 
length, the Shah arrives on a pilgrimage to the spot, and Is in- 
fluceii to pardon him, at the instance of a holy man with'\^hoiit 
he ingratiates himself by turning saint, and swearing to his inno* 
cence. 

On his release from the confinement of the stOictUary, Hajjt 
jjiirsiies his previous determination of returning to his native placed, 
and reaches it just in time to close his father’s eyes, fccelVe hiS 
blessing, and become heir to his little wealth ; which latter, how- 
ever, is not forthcoming, and he is obliged to apply to a dirineT to 
learn wlio has robbed him of it, or where it lies concealed. Here 
we meet with many curious details relative to the funeral cetemb-* 
nies of the Persians, and also to the operJitions of the diviners, oi^ 
ciiTining men, w'hen endeavouring to detect crimes, &c. Out 
<ijiace will not permit us to extract any of these ; but suffice it that 
l)v the aid of the art magic, ns it is practised in the East in thd 
piescnt day, Hajjt recovers a portion of his father's concealed 
savings j and thinks it, upon the whole, the most prudent plan to 
ul/undon his search after the remainder, lest, in looking for what 
i** lost, he should cliancc to lose wdiat is already found, landing 
himself, at tliis juncture, possessed of a little fortune of a hundred 
and ten gold tomauns, he wisely resolves to hid adieu to the vani- 
ties of youth, and seek for some steady and honest employment, M 
lar as possible removed from the busy and dangerous scenes iir 
which he has lately taken a part, and which are evidently so little 
adapted to his sedentary disposition. He, therefore, accoutred 
liiniself respectably, purchases a handsome mule, and sets out once 
more from his native city, to seek the advice and assistance of the 
holy man by whose aid he had procured the Shah s pardoti at thft 
tomb of Fatimeh. Ey the aid <jf this friend, Hajjl is installed in 
the office of assistant to a celebrated man of law, or Mollah, at 
I eliraii. This grave and reverend personage finds our hero exactly 
tlie sort of assistant he is just then in need of, to further a notable 
scheme he has in hand, of marrying together all the decayed and 
dilapidated widow's or maidens of the city, and all the bachelort 

ninnaTried husbands who may chance to stand in immediate 
need of such a commoditv ; and of getting a reasonable reihune- 
faiion out of each party on the occasion. This, it muiit be con- 
Icssed, is a somewhat singular occupation for a distinguished lawyer 
in the capital of a great kingdom, as this Mollah Nadan is de- 
^ril>ed to lie. But this is the relator's business, not ours, Cet^ 
it is that Hajjt is proceeding with enviable sticcesi hi hB 
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ployment; when suddenly, through the unlucky ambition of his 
employer to rival in sanctity the chief priest of the city, and, if 
possible, dispossess him of his office, all their flourishing schemes 
are destroyed in a moment ; and both master and pupil are stripped 
of their property, and banished the city with every possible indig- 
nity : their immediate crime having been an endeavour to stir up 
the popular indignation against the Christian inhabitants of the 
place ; an office which the chief priest very properly considered as 
appertaining exclusively to himself. Here then is poor Hajji once 
more thrown upon the world, without a friend, a home, or dmat; 
and,' as one should suppose, pretty well convinced by this time, that 
dishonesty is at all events not the best policy, whatever honesty 
may be : though he is still, as it proves in the sequel, as little 
disposed to abandon the one, as to essay the other. But somehow 
or other, our hero’s good fortune seems determined to stick by 
him (like a faithful wife to a rogue of a husband), whether he de- 
serves it or not ; for on returning at night-fall to Tehran, to try if 
any of his lost property, or of his master’s (for he is not particular as 
to which,) can be recovered, he betakes himself to a somewhat 
unlikely place to find it, namely, the public bath ; and there, by a 
strange and incomprehensible mistake, he is taken for the chief 
priest himself, who has just caused all their misfortunes; and 
while the latter is left to drown in the bath in a fit of apoplexy, 
Hajjl is conducted to his house instead, and left for the night to 
ponder on his new adventure. The result is that he makes up liis 
mind to become a greater rascal than ever, and (strange to say) 
is successful in proportion. By means of forging the signature of 
the deceased high priest, he possesses himself of a fine horse, and 
a purse of money ; and again sallies forth towards the frontiers. 
On the way, how’ever, he overtakes his late master ; and by another 
piece of strangely unmerited good luck, he consents to change 
clothes with the latter on entering a village where his friends live, 
and the natural consequence is that the mollah is mistaken for the 
horse-stealer, and suffers accordingly ; while Hajjl, after under- 
going a few more dangers, reaches Bagdad in salfety, with the 
greater part of his ill-acquired store of tomauns; and there, once 
more meeting with his old master, Osman Aga, by his advice he 
turns his thoughts to commerce, laying out his money in a stock 
of pipe-sticks for the Constantinople market ; which he now visits 
withwt further delay, in company with Osman and a few more 
merchants. Arrived at Constantinople, our wanderer for some 
time drives a thriving trade in his pipe-sticks ; till at last an appa- 
rently unlucky piece of good luck and rascality combined, leads to 
l^e final making of his fortune, and installing him in the honour- 
able and trust-worthy office of secretary of legation. Thus it 
happens : a rich and handsome widow of Constantinople falls in 
love with him for his good looks and his seeming prosperity ; and 
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he, taking opportunity by the forelock, palms himself off for a 
wealthy and well-born merchant, marries her, gets detected, ex- 
posed, and kicked out of the house; applies to his ambassador, 
(then just arrived on a secret mission) for redress j^ainst the con- 
sequences of his own roguery; finds favour in the said ambassador’^ 
eves, he not conceiving that honesty and diplomacy have any 
necessary connexion with each other; and finally, after having 
been of signal service to Ins new patron, they return to Tehran to- 
gether ; where he gets introduced to, and noticed by the Grand 
Vizier, as a fit person to assist his views relative to the French and 
English embassies, just then struggling for supremacy at the court 
of the Shah : and at last, in virtue of the knowledge he had ac- 
quired of the history, &c. of all the European nations, in a c<mver- 
sation with a merchant one evening at a coff(‘e-ho\isc in Constan- 
tinople, he is duly nominated chief secretary to the Persian embassy 
to the court of London! 

“ And here, gentle reader !” (thus concludes the work beforo 
us) “ the hiimhic translator of the Adventures of Haijl Haba pre- 
sumes to address you, and profiting of the hint alforded him by the 
J^u’fian storv-tellers, stops his narrative, makes his how, and says, 

‘ (live me encouragement, and I will tell you more. \ou shall l)e 
informed how Hajji Hal)a aeeompaiiied a great amhassndor to the 
court of I'aigland, of their adventures l)y sea and land, of all he 
saw, and all he remarked, and of what haj)pciuMl to him un his 
ivtiirii to Persia/ Hut hehegsto add, should he find, like Hajji s 
friend the third dervish, that he has not yet acquired the art of lead- 
ing on the attention of the eiu ions, he will ncNcr venture to appear 
again before the ])u])lie until he lias gained the necessary expe- 
iienee to ensure success. And so he very huiulily takes his leave. 

To this we briefly reply, in eoiicliiMon,*t}iat we would by no means 
diseourage ^bc translator from appearing again before the public; be- 
cause we conceive him to lie a livelv, aeeunite, and wi*ll-informed per- 
son. Hut wc decidediv object to'heariug anything more concerning 
his friend Hajji Halia.’ \Ve arc by no means sorry to have aeeom- 
}»anied the latter thus far; lieeause he has afforded us considerate 
amusement ; and because (notwithstanding what we hinted at the 
outset of our remarks) he has certainly conveyed to us hvely 

notion of the state of maimers in most classes of Pe^ian life. Hut he 
has all along struck us as being gifted with so very limited a snare of 
wit and discernment, and at the same time so totidly deficient m 
common honesty and common spirit ; in aliort, he is so very unat- 
tractive a mixture of knave, fool, and coward, that we have con- 
ceived an unmiiiglcd contempt towards him ; and have no dwire 
wliatev'cr to hear anything he may have U) say relative to England 
hi particular. In fact, her habits and institutions must have been 
entirely beyond the scope of his comprehension ; and any observa- 
tions he may have to make on them, however interesting they may 

0> ha. Herald ^Vol.1. 
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have been to the members of his own court at Tehran, can scarcely 
fail to strike the English reader as/dde and unprofitable at least if 
not impertinent. Uidess, indeed, which we half anticipate, his 
first exploit on reaching our capital was an attempt to purloin my 
Lord Castlcrcagh’s snuff-box, or some such “ petty larceny” 
matter ; attended by the consequent kicking-out of English society. 
In which case, we still more strenuously protest against hearing 
any more of him : for, to say the truth, the crying defect of the 
above-described portion of his Memoirs is, that they are not calcu- 
lated to excite any personal sympathy or interest whatever with 
the subject of them ; and that we are induced to follow him through 
them because he luus a good memory and a lively hand at descrip- 
tion, and places us in a great variety of situations in which wc 
were never jdaced before, or never in so efficient a manner. Ihit, 
with his good leave, we aie able to look at England for ourselves. 
If he were an AnastuMUs indeed — which we shrewdly suspect that 
his friend, the translator, mistakes him for — we might then be glad 
to hear what he thinks of us, or what happened to him while so- 
journing among us. Hut as he is, after ail, no more than Hajjl 
Baba, the barber’s son of Ispahan, we here willingly take what we 
hope will be a final leave of him. If, however, in spite of our 
friendly warning, he should again venture before us, we fairly 
advise him that we ha\e collected against him a long list of critical 
charges, whieli our placable dispositions, added to the unexpected 
length to which our abstract of his Adventuroa has ruii, induce us 
for the present to keep in petto. 


TO MINliUN'A.* 

.Stkrn maid of heaven! protectress of the wise! 
\\ by didst tliou e'er foisake Athena’s t^jA ’crs ( 
^Vhy from her mart of thought, her olive bowers, 
Didst Uion avert thy lore-inspiiing 
Is it that fickleness usurps the skies ^ 

Or tl'.at all states have their unhappy hours? 

Or tliat the gods withdraw their sacred dowers, 
When man from virtue’s nariow pathway tiies ( 
He ns it may, return theo to the spot ; 

'Ihiiik of no ancient wrongs, O Ooddess, now : 
He all liei failings, he thy wrath forgot; 

And wlint thou caust, for fallen Athena show. 
Extend thy irgis o’er thy ruin’d I’auc, 

And give its ancient glories back again. 


• Extracted from the «imnUcr pieces appended to Audallaii, au OrienUl 
Poem, (just published.) By Horace Gwyuuc.” 
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“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald and Colonial Review. 

Biitii, Feb. .*), 1824. 

I uiiAD, witli great pleasure, the following important i[iiormatioii 
contained in your first Number, under the summary of Indian and Co- 
lonial Intelligence. 

On the 1st of April, 182.'!, was estihli'.hed 7'he Singapore Native Inslituliotif 
tn which 2.'), 000 dollars had been subscribed up to that peri<Kl. The liislitutioa 
fousists of a Chinese college, a Malasaii CMllcge, and a scientific department. 

The improvements sug<este«l at Singapore by Sir S. RnfRes, were proceeiliiig 

rapidly, and every iudividual seemed to vie with his fellow -hibourer in forwarding 
them. 

This is as it should be, and affords another happy jiroof that enlight- 
ened individuals, at all times, and in all climates, are found dis[K)scd to 
ni.'ike up, in some degree, by private sacrilice and jtersonal exertion, for 
the indifference of governments to the iiiMruction and happiness of the 
pijiulation subject to their control. It is no doubt in your |)owcr (and 1 
think it would be of the first inijMirtance), to give tin* public, in an early 
Number of your Herald, a full account of every cstalilishment now exist- 
ing, tending, however remotely, to the improvement ot the natives of 
India; and also statements, from time to time, ol all such as may here- 
after be founded for anielioiating the condition,— mental, moral, and 
j'olitical, — of the unhappy imiltitnde.N inhabiting these distant regions, 
Witli some care and research, tlii.> statement, I itnsl, may he accurately 
acriuircd, and the jiarticulars turned to gootl account. Lest I should he 
iiiihiindei’stood, 1 would add here, that it ! have j)ro|)osed to leave out 
of your iiKjuirv the rchijious institutions which the sincere and devout 
'/(■al of some, and the ambition of others, have promoted, and which I 
also should depend upon, to assist in awakening the faculties, and en- 
liglitening the minds of the unhappy victims ot su|H?rsUtion, 1 do M 
only l)C cause the motives of the principal agents in these undertakings 
bi.vc always been found strong enough to induce them to spread far 
abroad the rejioits of their own exertions and success ; for we live not 
now in times when the great apostles ot our taith consist ot humhio 
fihliernien, retiring from the cities into fields, highw.'iys, and wildernesses, 
tor the quiet and unostentatious promulgation «1 their docHrines. 

Much has been said of the professions of those who are emphatically 
called “ The Saints of I.eadenhall Street.” I am a plain man, Sir, and 
like to judge of men ** by their works.” Un one iwcasion, when curiosity 
led me to attend one of their Public Courts at the India House, 1 heard 
these citizen monarchs, when under an appeal to their benevolence in 
debate, in a fit of goodly piety, implore ol their Maker an eiiUghlened 
understanding to direct them in the right path! Could i have satisfied 
myself with appearances, I might, in a moment of delusion, liave sup- 
posed these law'givers the sjiiritiial descendants of Moses, acting under 
the same divine inspiration. I could have imagined them the pareiRal 
protectors of the great Indian family — ^the sincere, zealous friends of her 
princes and chiefs— the benevolent dispensers of comfort, chanty, and 
security to the meanest of the most abject castes dignity in thnr steps, 
love in their hearts, integrity entwining their venerable heads, and honow 
seated on their manly brow’s from their councils flowing, in punty and 
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abundance, the refreshing milk of human kindness ! But, unhappily, 

I could not allow these delusive fancies to heat my imagination ; busy 
murmuring sounds buzzed constantly around me, and 1 heard on all 
sides, from a seemingly indignant auditory, half smothered execrations 
for the solemn treaty violated — the sacred compact trampled under 
foot. H yat Sahib, Fyaz Ali Khan, and a thousand other names were 
hurled in bitterness at their commercial majesties. Slaughter, rapine, 
oppression, usurpation, war,— -were terms familiarly breathed from mouth 
to mouth in solemn bitterness. I was endeavouring to understand the 
particular application of such extraordinary expressions, when a groupe 
on my right excited my attention, by inquiring into the reason why the 
yearly sacrifice was alloived of hundreds of widows of all ages, who 
W'ere barbaroiisly burned upon the funeral piles of their deceased hus- 
bands, when a simple decree could arrest the inhuman practice. A 
party on my left w’cre condemning the cruel tribute received by their 
citizen highnesses, and poured into- their coffers, for granting the privilege 
to deluded members of certain castes, to perform certain pilgrimages, to 
expose sick and infirm children, and aged parents, relatives, and con- 
nexions on the hanks of the Oanges, or to the more hasty and lenient 
death procured by the voracity of the numerous alligators infesting iu 
waters. I'hc yet louder clamour of the crowd in front, now' forced my 
attention toward that quarter — but I had hoard enough, and hurried from 
the assembly to reflect upon the causes of this mighty delusion. One 
hundred millions of men, said I, are stipposed then to be living under the 
fancied suj)eriority of tbe.se Imperial traders. Their ancestors, subju- 
gated by a combination of fraud and force, have fallen, and left them 
tlie inheritance of dependance and suffering. The present race bend 
under their afflictions, but inquire not into the real nature of the power 
that wields the iron sceptre. How came this mighty ruin ? The con- 
verse of my motto answers my query : — “ Ignorance is w’eakness.” 
Ignorance, the offspring of sloth, the twin sister of superstition; the 
fturse of immorality, tlio mother of crime. Ignorance, I repeat, is 
weakness — it is the bane, tlie curse of man. 

But, Sir, the tide of information is set iu — it is flowing. Let us direct 
the fli)od of her treasures from the western to the eastern world ; let us 
v^tch over the healthful irrigation of these interesting regions, and we 
shml create a new' mind. Your Journal, duly .siip]>orting its indejXMident 
character, will, in j^rocess of time, and aided by other auxiliaries, aw’akeii 
the dormant faculties of our Asiatic brethren. Yes, Sir, as the Herald 
pf Knowledge, it will be your duty to proclaim with firmness the moral 
(duties of the goveniors and the governed. Power will be taught to 
acknowledge and respect the rights of those over whom it i.s to l)c exer- 
cised ; and the subject cheerfully contribute to the strength of the state. 
The siicial compact may thus at length be recognised alike by all in their 
several stations: and the deplorable feuds of past ages subside into 
Jiarmony and ix*ace. Humanitas. 

[iVo/c. — We are of opinion with our Correspondent, that an increase of 
knowledge is the great source to which India must look for improvement. 
We shall be at all times happy, therefore, to make our pages the medium 
of promoting that great end; and gladly avail ourselves of the iufonua* 
tiQU transmitted to us on this subject, Ed.] 
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The public will receive l>enefit from one part of the Periodical 
Press keeping watch over the other, because there will grow up 
out of the practice a cautious sel^observance, which has long 
been necessary. The Westminster Review has disclosed its in- 
tentions with great frankness in its commencement, and they 
.seem, in their general tendency, deserving of high praise, inas- 
much as they are calculated to discredit what is absolutely frivo- 
lous and worthless in literature ; but wc hope it docs not mean to 
carry the war into the territory of Imagination, which, from cer- 
tain observations in the article on the Fables for the Holy Alli- 
ance,” wc are somewhat apprehensive of. In the midst of a good 
(leal of excellent reasoning and keen reprehension of what was 
really blarneable in the s])irit of that performance, there appears 
to be an unjust disposition to deprive poets in general of the fa- 
culty of reason. They are represented as solely the chiltiren of 
fancy, as ])ersons who are instinctively supplied by their feelings 
witli the rules of morality, and whose “ love and hatred, approba- 
tion and disapprobation, are measured by no intelligible standard."' 
It is the fault of mankind, if they will honour the mere dreams of 
the imagination with the name of poetry j hut we think the ex- 
<*cllent writer of the article of which we are sj)caking ought not to 
have joined in the mistake. He is doubtless well al)le to arrive at 
bi'tUT eonclusions. It seems, however, that his /.cal for the “ good 
cause” prevented, for a moment, the exercise of his better judg- 
ment ; he was hurried by his warmth to reprobate the species for 
the fault of the individual. In all true poets, the imagination, it 
must be allowed, appears the juevailing faculty ; but it should he 
remembered, that it stands up as a statue upon the pedestal of a 
severe logic — that there is a concealed substratum of judgment 
beneath, upon which the fine mould of fancy reposes. If this 
were not the case, pc^etry would be totally worthless, and might 
he abandoned and driven from the world of letters without regret. 
Rut it seems to he the prevailing error to believe, that men, who 
cultivate those (pialitics of the mind, which principally assist them 
in their creations, as poets, must in reality neglect the severer at- 
triljutes of the understanding, which should distinguish them as 
men of capacity and wisdom. ^Fhe truth seem**, however, to be, 
that there has iicver been a great poet who has not been equally 
remarkable for every mental excellence, by which one man is ele- 
vated above another ; which is the reason w'hy such poets have 
uot been more numerous. 

But the writer was unwilling to be too severe upon Mr. Moore, 
and, therefore, chose rather to lay the blame upon poetry itself: 
“ the fault seems to lie rather iu the arl of poetry than in the 
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artist; aiul perhaps all we have said amounts to no more than thi s 
that Air. Moore is a poet, and therefore is not a reasmerJ* This 
is paying too much deference to Mr. Moore. He had better be 
shut out from the assembly of Parnassus, than the assembly be 
cut off from the veneration of mankind. The truth is, that most 
of the reprehensible parts of these Fables, &c. have as little pre- 
tension to be called poetry, as they have to be called good reason^ 
ing. They are the production of bad taste, and real or affected 
prejudice — we hope the latter, because it may pass off : — for sound 
reason, as well as good taste, (to speak to one point,) has long 
come to a decision respecting Rousseau ; and it is now pretty ge- 
nerally felt, that it is not for Mr. Moore, or such authors as Mr. 
Moore, to affect the permanent faith of mankind concerning that 
peat writer. We have the highest possible respect, notwithstand- 
ing, for our Lyrical Bard, but feel a repugnance to sec the sacred 
ashes of genius raked up for the gratification of the partial and 
prejudiced among nninkind ; and reckon the attempt as unpoeti- 
cal as it is unjust. With the Reviewer’s opinions, however, of 
Mr. Moore, as expressed in this article, we altogether concur, (ex- 
cept that we attribute his faults to himself, and not to his art,) 
and wc sincerely hope he will go on to pass judgment on the other 
bards of the age, })ersuaded as we are that such a strain of criti- 
cism is the only one which will keej) poets within the circle of 
their art. 

It is not our intention to go through this Review article by arti- 
cle, though, if we did, it would be with almost nn(|ualified praise ; 
but wc must at present confine ourselves to a very comprehensive 
notice of it. The whole tone of the puldication is manly and vi- 
gorous ; suited, indeed, to that portion of the public to which it is 
chiefly addressed. There is no cautious management of unpala- 
table truths, no shrinking delicacy, shaking hands with prejudice 
before commencing its feeble attack. The thf)ught8 are free, and 
freely expressed. If it continue to speak thus, (and there seems 
no reason to doubt it,) it will prove the very Review which the 
people of England wanted ; a Review, mingling honest politics 
with literature, and equally capable of appreciating both. It is 
well known that the politics of the E<iinburgh Review are general- 
ly too dreary to be reatl ; article after article is written, but not a 
step is thereby gained : the mind remains where it was, or be- 
comes confused, or fairly gives up the subject One has no time 
to go through a whole Lncyclopxdia of politics ; the thing should 
be compressed — there are dykes necessary j or, like the Nile, it 
will overflow and drow’n the understanding. 

The Westminster Review seems also to view periodical litera- 
ture in its true light — as a pow'erful promoter of genuine litera- 
ture, and not os a thing calculated to usurp the place of it. 
Those who contribute to the periodical press would do well to 
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licep this natural wall of partition in mind ; it may, with advan- 
tage to mankind, be every thing but a substitute for complete 
books. The point of contact between the closet and the public it 
has certainly become ; and if ever the world be emancipated from 
the tuanny of prejudice, error, and superstition, it will owe much 
to the influence of the periodical press. The benefits which, by 
nieiitis of it, are diffused among the people, are not at all con- 
fine»l to the actual ideas which are to be found within itself ; for 
it certainly sends numbers to the examination of other hooks, 
cither by awakening a thirst for literary eminence, or by diffusing 
a prot)ensity to criticise and pass judgment upon authors. In 
either case knowledge is increased, and it is difficult to say why 
nu n sliould not derive benefit from the possession of knowledge, 
however, or for whatever reason, it may have been sought ; though 
■M)ine motives for, and modes of, acciuiring it, are essentially more 
(lignilied and commendable than others. 

AW* think the present Review likely to promote the true in- 
terests of literature, which arc never inconsonant with those of 
mankind in general. It is, in fact, a publication which we may 
be proud of^ as being the only one of the kind which luis fairly 
advoeatcfl the interests of the j)eo})le, and gi\en an earnest of the 
power to do it effectually. In the article on A^’oeal Music, there 
bursts fortli, through bars and staves, a fine gleam of entlnisiasm 
for freedom, which, however, is chastened by respect to praetica- 
biliiv, and 1)y the eonvietioii that that freedom should rather be 
the elfect ofgrowing knowledge, than of excited i)assions.— But 
the most striking feature in the Number is tl\e article on the Pe- 
liodieal Press. It subjects that s])eeies of literature to a political 
aiiaivsis, showing the bearing and influence of the party publicar 
tions of the day, in a free and masterly manner. This portion of 
literature will bear to be viewed in many various lights, and an 
examination of it, in as far as it is political, is not the Icjvst in- 
teresting ; in fact, this is the strongest link whieli unites it to the 
intercuts of lumianitv ; and it will deserve cultivation or neglect, 
as it shall he proved' to advance or retard the ))r(^grcss of mankind 
towards freedom. AA'hen men have important rights to preserve 
or recover, it betray'^ a <k*gree of baseness to neglect them for the 
sike of amusement'. But the Periodical Press is a snlficiently ex- 
tensive channel to contain the united stream of polities and mere 
Uteiature; and were it not, the latter should give place to t e 
former. For what the present Review predicates unjustly of t 
poet, may be applied, without any (iiialification, to the professor ot 
mere letters-— he has no consistency or coherence with any jus 
series of principles, he has no .sober or intelligible ahn, he scj)arateH 
taste from reason, and has not much of cither. This race of wri- 
ters was utterly unknown to the Greeks; and ought ever to be so 
in every free country. But the mere politician was also unknown •, 
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for their great writers, possessing tlie most exalted Opinion of real 
learning, and experiencing that vigorous elasticity of mind, which 
is inspired by freedom, were as familiarly conversant with Poetry 
and Uhctoric, and all the more elegant portions of knowledge, ^ 
ivith political principles, and the abstruscr mysteries and secrets 
of government. It is the noble tendency of the Westminster Re- 
view to give weight and popularity to this description of Wters, 
who have seldom been either numerous or much encourage^nder 
any modern government. The reason is easy to be discovered. 
Literary topics are a kind of diversion from tlie consideration of 
what belongs to the actual goverrnnent of men, and not unfrequent- 
ly impede the progress of high improvement. Among the causes 
of despotism in Persia, (-luirdin enumerates their passion for li- 
teratures This is no paradox, but a fact, which serves to mark 
the features that distinguish knowledge from wisdom. 

The author, who has raised his spcculafions to the science of 
government, diffuses through his writings on every subject a vein oi 
sagacity, of cpiickncss to jipprehend consccjueiiccs, and penetrate 
to the core of things, which euii never spring from the culture of 
a barren logic; he looks upon man’s opinions, prejudices, anti- 
pathies, and haj)pincsb or misery, as radii proceeding from one 
common centre, which is government. lie stands upon this cen- 
tre, and from thence contemplates every thing around him. In 
such a writer’s bauds literature becomes a powerful instrument of 
good, an<l loses altogether that frivolous and feminine aspect 
which denoted the weakness of its nature. The common Reviews 
have never possessed the power or the will to give the right tone 
to literatuie ; for, as their views have always been suspected, peo- 
ple seldom atUiched much importance to the letter of their (leei- 
sions, conceiving that they were to be interpreted with allowance 
for party spirit, and a certain hankering after the rejmtation of 
being <juite oracular in their judgments. The princi])les of the 
W estminstcr Review, however, being such as will bear to be un- 
derstood, have no need of involution and mvstery. The writers 
arc free to addrc^s themselves to the minds of the people, since 
the fJiiise of the people is in reality their own cause ; and as they, 
tliemsclves, do not write nonsense, it is for their interest that 
sound reasoning and manly tiiste should prevail. This is the best 
guarantee imaginable. To he convinced in the most ample man- 
ner of the truth of what we say, let the reader peruse with care 
the whole article on “ Periodical Literature it will make no de- 
mand upon his patience, for the reasoning is so strong and unen- 
cumbered, that we should really pity the mind that could fail to 
be interested in it. It discloses a most iniquitous system of criti- 
cism, conducted with unrelenting vigour for about a quartef of a 
century: and shows, what numbers had always known to be true, 
that politics of the worst kind have long been mingling themselves 
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even wWi our very amusements. Since the commencement of re- 
viewings indeed, that which is commonly supposed to be the vmce 
of the public, in regard to books, has been little better than the 
dictum of a party, uttered by the Periodical Press ; and if proof of 
the truth of this be wanting, let the reader reflect upon the odium 
which by that means has been endeavoured to be thrown upon 
phil^phy, and philosophical writers. The anticiuated and bar- 
barous prejudices against the French, which flourished among us 
ill our “ days of ignorance,^* have been revived with a malicious 
and perverse industry, and directed against the great or respecta- 
ble writers of that country. This practice, begun “ by authority,'' 
has often. been carried on through real ignorance and narrowness 
of mind, and has been made “ to tell " so effectually, that we are 
at present disposed to deny them the |M)ssession of even common 
qualities and excellencies. This vulgar warfare has been earried 
on conjointly by the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ; and is 
not a trifling symptom of the concealed oneness " of their de- 
^igns. It is certain that foreign literature is not of equal import- 
ance to a nation with that of native growth ; but it does not seem 
by any means desirable that one nation should be taught to con- 
sider all others as inferiors, tainted with false taste, and given up 
solely to vicious reasoning. Here, also, we have another cause for 
thinking that a new Review was wanted, lire public ought to be 
set right in this particular ; and wc think the Westminster Re- 
view both “ able and willing " to do so, Wc arc chiefly led to 
make this conclusion by the liberal manner in which it ha.s spoken 
of the Americans, for we may rea^onably hope that they w'ho are 
so fully tlisposed to do justice to one foreign people, will, when 
occasion offers, exercise their vigorous minds in defence of others. 
Our prudence in thus lauding a contemporary ])ublication may he 
impeached ; but we feel that we uho have the same views, the 
same anxious desire to co-operate with circumstances for the be- 
nefit of our species ; and no feeling of jealousy ever can arise in 
minds having “ the same desires and the same aversions." 


SIHTLKRS AT THE CAPE t)F GOOD HOPE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, February 15, 1824. 

I II A VE a tbrccfuld motive for sending you sotne extracts from a k*tter 
ybich I have just received from the C’apc of Good Ho|)e. It may he 
interesting to some of your readers to know bow their countrymen are 
going on at that distant settlement, and it affords rnc the opportunity of 
making some remarks upon their unfortunate condition, and may be the 
means of attracting the attention of others who have greater ability to 
suggest, or power to afford some alleviation. 

It appears indisputable, that the benevolent intentions of government 
OrUfit. UeraUj Vvl, 1. 3 Q 
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at home, in aending out the eettlere, hare, up to this time, been entirely 
fruitrated. To enter into the causeg of ihU would be UMlew, and I 
would rather tuggest one remedy, than discover fifty enow. 

1 do not hesitate to confess that I was one of the most sanguine in the 
success of the measure, and perhaps, from an unconquerable aversion to 
give up a favourite hobby, I do not yet despair of ite ultimately being an 
advantageous change of condition for the settlers, and a future be^t to 

the mother country. . r • i ■ 

My young friend’s letter commences with a gloomy picture of the then 
forthcoming harvest, which will be most lamentable in its consequences, 
and one of the most formidable evils with which the settlew have tocontend. 
In this respect no blame is attributable to government, for it is a singular 
fact, that the rust had not been experienced in the colony for many years 
previous to the settlers’ arrival, and never but at long intervals. 

It may be deserving of inqiury, whether the evil has aot been per]^ 
tuated by the settlers having used the seed of former cro|)8 infected with 
the rust ; and this is in some measure corroborated by the Bengal wheat, 
which was sown, not having been attacked ; and the farms in the vicinity 
of Cape Town escaping it, I presume from the greater facility of obtain- 
ing good seed. If I am correct in this idea, the recurrence may be ob- 
viated by government sending out good seed, and not a moment should 
be lost in doing so, that it may arrive in time for sowing. 

The succeeding portions of my friends letter nrill, I think, surpi^ 
every one. That the new colony should be restricted from all trade, 
deprived of every opportunity of alleviating their distress by traflic with 
the surrounding natives, and be penned in the barren waste by a colonial 
preventive service, or local alien office, is to me, who never enjoyed Uis 
blessings of a colonial government, one of the most unimcountable 
enigmas. Some cogent reasons, doubtless, can be given for this measure, 
and plenty of witnesses be found to sw’ear that it is all right. ^ 

I have puzzled myself greatly to find some out, and in charity atUibu 
it to the paternal care which watches over the lives of British subjects, 
who might bo barbarously treated if they overstepped the boiindan^ 
here, as elsewhere, a convenient but imaginary line, which the natives, 
from their ignorance of tbo use of the glote, never could di8Cover.-or 
perhaps to a regard for the interest of the natives, whose ignorance mig 
ex|>ose them to imi)osition, than which it would bo better that their pro- 
ductions should rest upon their hands. j 

'I’hcse and a hundred other reasons, equally good, may be produced, 
but, for the life of me, although I cannot shut my eyes to their cogency, 
yet I come at last to the extraordinary conclusion, that frequency ot m e - 
course and interchange of mutual benefiu, make people more peaceable, 
happy, and industrious. .. 

Not to mention the extension of our commerce, surely good po ^ 
would dictate to supply the wants even of savages, if they must bo ca^ 
so, for commodities of which they have a superabundance, and the^- 
tlers great need. Tlie colonial government thought so once, ana abou 
two years ago, invited by proclamation the surrounding tribes to assem 
at a given time and place. Numbers came in consequence, but, 
some new light, or change of governors, an edict was issued, requ^ng 
they would return by the way that they had come, as no traffic would 
allowed. 
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Exceedingly pleasant all this, no doubt, to those wlio were quietly and 
comfortably initiated in our palace at Cape Town ; but 1 only wish the 
promulgator of this edict had trotted 200 or 300 miles with a horse to 
lell, and had to turn back again with him on his hands ; he would have 
been as loud in his complaints as any of the poor savages, and not been 
more particular in cribbing a little hay for his jaded nag, than they were 
to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

The 'settlers, also, as might be expected, were not a little disappointed; 
many had scraped together a few aiticles to buy cattle, ivory, &c. from the 
Cadres, and, I have no doubt, duly calculated the exj)ected profit, which 
was thus by a stroke of the pen thoughtlessly wrested from them. 

The account given of the approach of the strange tril)e, which was 
ushered in with such a sound of trumpets, turns out to be a very simple 
busiiiet^s, but senses to show the priMciplc upon which the colonial govern- 
ment is acting. The object appears to be to excite in the minds of the 
settlers the utmost dread of the ruitives ; and the most absurd rejmrts are 
licheved and circulated by those who only see with the eyes of others, and 
have either no inclination, or not the power to judge for tbeuiselvcs. The 
consequences are apparent — the jM^ople are first nearly frightened to 
death; and cowards being always cniel, feel justified in inflicting upon 
others in reality, what they only suffer in a^^prehensioii. 

f am sorry that the missionaries appear to have made so little impres- 
si(m upo!i their converts, the Clii(iuas and Bic.huanas, that they should he 
guilty of such abominable cruelties, and I hope those worthy, well-inten- 
tioned persons will open their eyes to the fact, that it is useless to attempt 
the introduction of Christianity on their juesent jdan ; civilization and the 
social duties must precede, or at least go hand in hand with the Bible. 
The Moravian brethren liave'hy these means succeeded the best, and must 
coDtinue to do so ; and 1 hope so good an example will not he thrown away. 

I will trouble you on this occasion with hut one more remark. In going 
from Bathurst to Algoa Bay, my young friend was obliged to swim over 
riveis : now, allow me to ask any reasonable man, it it is possible that 
the settlers can prosper unless some measures he adopted beyond their 
being tlirowm upon a waste, and left to forage for themselves, as geese do 
upon a common ? Surely the communication with the coast should he 
made easy for the conveyance of their produce and the necessary supplies. 
It it be objected that bridges arc exjiensive, 1 reply, that government 
should not have placed the settlers where bridges ;irc necessary, if they 
could not afford to erect them. 

The extracts of the letter adverted to, arc as follow : 


Cape of Good Uoptf Bathurst, Oct. 5, 1823 . 
The rust is again in the corn, to what extent 1 cannot yet determme, as 
most of it has not yet arrived at that forward state when it is atUtckcd with 
destruction. I fear it will be verv bad, and will put this part of the country 
into lad spirits again ; and it will he a long period before the settlers can do 
much with such repeated drawbacks to their exertion^s. 

Government sets its face so much against all traffic with the tribes of the 
interior, that it is with the greatest difficulty any trade can be earned on— 'in 
fact it is all by smuggling. j n .u 

Three setUers were, only four days since, taken to pmon, andi all the cat- 
tle taken from them by Government, as well as some they were dnvmg frjra 
taffrclamd (I suppose,)— but of course they deny it, and say they arc cattle 
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re-capturc(l from the Cafires ; however, our worthy Landrost still retaias 
possession of the cattle. 

Government must he much misled, not to see the benefit that would ac- 
crue from allowing every one to trade with the tribes of the interior ; instead 
of which no person whatever is permitted, by law, to exceed the boundaries 
of the Colony. If it was permitted, we should not be in the distressed state 
for the want of labourers us at present. There are many persons who would 
gladly ri^k going amongst them, and by that means they would become ac- 
customed to Europeans, place confidence in ns, and a great many of them 
would become cattle-herds and other useful servants. T1)C Boors' families 
formerly had CaflVes in their employ, and found them far preferable to the 
IIottent(jts, particularly the women, (do not laugh at this remark,) for they 
are really excellent hotisc servants. I am informed by persons, who do 
smuggle, that they could carry on a very considerable traffic. 

Tlie Commissioners are very busy in Cape 'I'own, and it is expected they 
will be here very soon- Reprt says, they arc hkely to make great alterations 
by and h\(^ ;--they seem to i<*ok into every depaitnicnt; arc \cry punctual in 
ausweriiig letters from the settler^ with grievances, and assure tliein every 
thing shall he done that they can in rc;>oh expect'. 

They expect imicli will he done for them, 1 assure you ; but, I fear, much 
more than can be realized. 

Cape Town, and the vicinity, have of late been in a great state of alarm, 
on account of a very powerful trihe, far from the interior, called Mantatees, 
bein" on their march in this ilircclion. They were reported to be cannibals, 
and had conic as fur as Old J.;tttakoo, when they were met by a party of 
(Jriquas and some Bichuanas, who it ajpears murdered indi-criniinutely 
men, women and cliildrcn, to the amount of 100 ; even the poor w’omen uiul 
children left on the field were murdered by the barbaious wretches. It also 
appears that these poor people were actually starving, and having heard of 
some good white petiplc being in this direction, were in ikuig their way to us, 
and co^mmered many tribes who hud opposed them ; and it is a fact, they they 
were so liard driven by hunger that they did eat liiimau ilesh occasionally. 
Instead of killing them, we should have gone and met them with a drove of 
oxen to have satisfied their hunger, and have mdiiced lliein to settle as ser- 
vants and labourers. 

One of the Boors was asked, in Graham’s Town, if he had seen the canni- 
bals ; his answer was, “ Yes, and they put me in mind of an ant-heap, there 
arc such millions of them." 'I'lie fellow had not been w ithin 50<> miles of them. 

Aliioa Jim/, (h i, ‘25, IU'25. — After a miserable journey, swimming all the 
river', between ibis and Bathurst, 1 have only time to add to my letter, tint 
it will not be prudent to send out the goods i ordered. 

Tlm.s far the letter of iny friend. I shall offer no further comment on 
the j'oint.s therein touched on, for the present, at least, though I may, 
perlia]).'., at some future period, fiirnksh other facts, and accompany them 
with the offer of my opinions. In the meantime, through the medium of 
your valuable publication, the public will soon be much bettor acquainted 
with our widely extended jHi.ssessions, of which the major part has l)ecn 
to the many as if they were not; and at the same time that this know- 
ledge will afford them a fund of amusement at home, it will prove of ines- 
timable benefit to those whose fate has fixed them in a distant clime; 
banished from their earliest and deare-st recollections, they will derive 
some satisfaction in having a channel through wliich they may appeal for 
sympathy when oppressed, without fear of the consequences which would 
attend complaint in too many of our colonies. I am, Sir, &c. 

A Friend to the Colonists. 
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The life of those who up the steep of fame 
Urge their rough course, uncertain and abrupt, 
And as the troubled stream impervious, 

Since first man's dark imagination framed 
The dreary fiend, has been. Their searing steps 
Threading the interminable maze of life, 

And withering what upsprang beneath their feet. 
Have not been like those threads of gossamer 
That tremble tlirough tlie brilliant atmosphere 
At sultry mid-day, glittering as they float ; 

But o’er the weak subjected world, their tracks, 
Fertile in vice and miser}', have wound 
Like crimson streamlets o’er a field of snow, 
While men stood wondering at each villain-pace. 

^V ho ever traced the deep perturbing thoughts 
That through one bosom forced their fiery way ; 
Who ever marked the lava-springs of pride 
Bubbling amidst tlie Eden of the soul, 

In their first murmuring rise, ami shooting thence. 
Swelling as rivers swell, as farther on 
Tiiey roll their widening waters, and has not 
Seen scenes inimical to human bliss ? 

Man is a peaceful being while beyond 
The circle of his soul his tlumghts stray not 
*!’() seek for approl)atiun ; while he loj)ks 
^^'ith unsoliciting eye on those around, 

And cares not wliat they think; but if, perchance, 
Fame with her golden wings come flitting by, 

And toiich his spirit with licr mystic wand. 

His soul becomes a demon; ’tis not then 
Fitiough if God and conscience do apj)ruve 
Tlie unpremeditated holy act 
Of love or charity — the many-inouthcd 
Headlong impetuous ln.•)n^te^, called the worlds 
Forsooth, must howl applause, or darkling liang 
His joyless eyelids. Home, and hoincfelt bliss 
Fade, like the mirage, from his frozen eye. 

He enthronizes Self — and glory's wing 
Hallows the gloomy and unnatural fiend 
That pants beneath it. 'Tis not greatness, thui 
To court the dreary apt^thcosis 
Which rises from the breath that knows us not, 
Which never lives in any heart, but runs 
Glibly from tongue to tongue — a pestilent gust ! 
The great is he who in the searching eyes 
Of family and friends erects the shrine 
Of grandeur undestroy cd by intimate looks, 

By long, unprejudiced, undazzled hours 
Of social converse. If the soul from thence 
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Shoot out its rays, and brighten at its source. 

And charm the narrow circle into awe 
We call domestic— it is great : — the world 
Will, must admire. Its rein of adamant 
Curbs not the breathings of impetuous thought. 

Men sanctify the genius they approve, 

And yet would be familiar with their idol : 

But genius is a solitary thing, 

And courts not vulgar converse ; harbours not 
The dim illusions that do sweeten life ; 

Lives in the smile of no one ; even in crowds 
Feels something incommunicable swell 
Its bosom and surround its struggling heart, 

As if it swam in fire. Prometheus ! 

Thy vulture was the prototype of him 
Who, life’s swift-flitting images among, 

Protrudes his turbulent glance beyond the grave. 
And o’er the dread inviolable gloom 
That wraps the workings of the Infinite Mind 
Hovers ; and feels prerogatives of life 
Which others dream not of. This is not bliss. 
But ’tis a something higher, purer ; and 
He who has felt it, even amid the pangs 
It spreads throughout his being, would not take 
Myriads of common years in recompense. 

To think without a fetter, to expound 
The laws unchanging, incorruptible, 

The interminable universe that sway, 

As easily as man’s predestined will 
His muscular frame ; to see the awful Spirit 
Presiding over all, apportioning 
To every atom its eternal round. 

Changes, migrations, metamorphoses, 

Motion and rest alternate ; and to feel 
Some hidden link ’tween nil this mighty frame 
And that inexplicable sentient thing 
That lives within us, is an ecstasy, 

A bold compression of unending time 
Into one instant ; an unspeakable 
Imperishable attribute of soul, 

A quintessence of life, that in compare 
The glory of the world must vanish. All 
Shall perish, as the forms of earth that rise 
On wings ephemeral to meet the sun 
That witnesses their birth and sepulture ; 

But thought, and that which nourishes and gives 
Forms to its creatures, with eternity. 

Wandering or fixed, coeval must remain. 

Should we then covet fame, which follows not 
The best part of our being, hut on earth 
Lives in a breath, or fades from memory ? 
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NEW OBOANIZATION OF THE BAST INDIA COMPANY’S ABICV; 

To the Editor of the Onental Herald. 


CheHenharo, Feb. 12, 1824. 

l am sure that I need not make any apology for requestine foil 
through the medium of your excellent Journal, to allow me to olwS 
the public, and those more immediately concerned, a few obwrvatioilft 
on the present scheme of re-oi^anizing the East India Company’s ArmT 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. ^ 

When I consider the vast importance, in a commercial point of wiow 
of Hindi^tan to England, — of that empire, whose magnificence excited 
the ambition of an Alexander, and whoM riches almost satiated tha 
ararice of a Nadir Shah, — of that country whose territory is so extensive 
and whose resources so inexhaustible, and which now, by a wonderful 
course of events, has been annexed to the dominions of Great Britain, I 
tremble tinder the apprehension that some error of policy, some mistaken 
conduct, some blind perseverance in destructive measures, on the part of 
the Government, either Military or Civil, should wrest the sceptre 
our hands, and undo the work of ages. 

No matter whether I have, or have not, an immediate interest in tliA 
rc-organizing of the Army in the Presidencies above alluded to. I am a 
well-wisher to my country, 'and, as a citizen of the British eiiijure, I shall 
feel myself justified in passing my oliservations, and possibly my cen- 
tures, upon this intended system. At a future period I may feel myself 
obliged to call the attention of the public, to a survey of every branch of 
the East India Company’s Service and Establishments, at home and 
abroad ; but at present my observations shall be confined to the organlza* 
Uou of ihe three Engineer corps in particular. 

It may possibly be unknown to many of your readers, that, about 
thirty years back, violent discussions occurred between the Court 
Directors and the Company's Army, on tho subject of their rank and 
jiromotion. Both parties for some time olwtinately, and therefore inef- 
fectually, contended at a distance, till at length the. Army, finding that s 
contest carried on between parties separated by such a wide extent of 
^an, availed them nothing, however just their cause, determined to 
c<«nc to closer quarters, and deputed an ofl^er from each of the threo 
Presidencies to form a committee in London. 


On the arrival of the delegated ofiicers at the India House, the Court 
refused to acknowledge them. Thwarted for a time, but not confounded, 
their next application was to the British Government ; where, having 
knowm the object of their mission, they obtained both a hearing 
^d justice. Mr. Dundas, the leading Minister of the day, warmly in- 
terfered in their favour, and, through his exertiens, the Army obtained 
^ acknowledgment of the justice of their claims, by all their wishes be- 
conceded to. 


A complete change was now effected in every branch of the Com- 
^ny’g Service, but in none more so than in the Ordnance department. 

cadets for the Artillery and Engineers, previously selected by the 
local governments in India from the general list of Infantry cidete, 
Were thenceforth to be trained and educated in the Royal Military Aca* 
demy at Woolwich, and the corjis of Engineers of the three Presidendtl 
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were each to consigt of precisely the same number of officenof erery 
'^rank, for the avowed purpose of securing, as far as lies within t^ com- 
pass of human means, equal promotion to the whole. 

These memorable changes were effected in 1796. Since that period, 
jm well know. Sir, the Company's territories have been greatly extend, 
ed. Their Civil, ^clesiastical, and Medical Establishments, their Ca- 
.Yalry, Infantry, and Artillery, ought to have been all augmented in the 
same proportion. Some of these, it is true, have been doubled, nod 
odiers trebled ; but, strange to relate, one of the most important corps ia 
the Army, the Engineer, has been overlooked, although its duties have, 
without doubt, increased in an equal ratio to the duties of the rest of the 
Service. Instead, of augmenting the Engineer corps in proportion to 
these increased duties, officers from other branches of the army, ^ num- 
bers equal to the effective strength of the ivhole three Engineer corps, 
bave been called from their resi^ective regiments, to ]>efform duties for 
which they were not intended, and which should have fallen exclusively 
to the Engineers. In consequence, these officers have reaped all the ad- 
Yaatages of the more rapid promotion of their own corps, and the advan- 
tage of the Engineer appointments likewise. 

This is not in unison with the regulations of 1796, — it is not in unison 
with the intention of those regulations — 

— — Nil fuit unquain 
Sic d;spar sibi . 

It is indeed a manifest absurdity, and a gross injustice;-— because, if 
education and training be requisite to form engineer officers, their num- 
bers ought in common sense to have been increased in proportion to their 
duties, and in proportion to the augineutalion of the other military corps; 
but if education and training be not requisite^ it is absurd to go to the 
expense of forming an engineer corps at all. Why not take all the officers 
from other branches of the service, to perform the whole of the engineer 
duties, as well as a part? Why select the engineer officers from those 
cadets who have passed the best public examination at the Academy, as 
€i reward of merits blazoned forth by the Court of Directors at the public 
examinations in the Academy, and in the public orders to the Army in 
India? It is a gross injustice; for, by the repeated augmentations of the 
cavalry, infantry and artillery', and by other causes, the engineer corps 
bave ^cn greatly superseded in every rank, and till participation in the 
general augmentation of the sen'ice, the consi'quent retiring pension for 
life, and the stipends from the military fund to their widows and children, 
all of which depend entirely uj>on rank and promotion, and not on length 
cf service, have been withheld from them. 

There have bt'en, and arc now, captains of engineers of the same 
standing in the service as the lieutenant-colonels of the other branches 
of the Army, and majors of the same standing as colonels of regiments 
or brigades. There have been majors of engineers, who have retired in 
despair after forty and forty-two years sen ice, on the pittance of 270f. 
per annum, whilst officers of other branches of the Army have retired after 
a less length of service with the rank, pay, and off-reckonings of a colonel, 
amounting to about 1300/. per annum. 

Repeated representations -of these facts have been made to the Court, 
and the local governments have as often solicited in vain an augmentation 
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of th® Engiii6€r corps j till at length Lord Hastings added tiro Doajon 
two captains, and two subalterns to the Bengal corps; but even that 
small increase has not been sanctioned by the Court In tliis state of 
things the Engineer officers anxiously looked forward to the long talked 
of plan for re-organizing the whole Indian Army. They congratulated 
themselves on the supposed moral certainty, that the regulations of 1796, 
Bojust and equitable in themselves, obtained by such extraordinary efforts^ 
and under the patronage of the highest executive power in the kingdom,’ 
were now about, in letter and in spirit, to be acted upon ; but alas ! it 
seems their expectations arc to be wofully disnpjx)inted ; the last bud of 
hope is to be blighted ; and they are to find theinselvcs actually in a worse 
situation than before. 

By the new plan, only a few officers of the inferior ranks are added in 
une(pial portions to each Engineer corps ; one of the field officers added 
by Lord Hastings to the Bengal corps is cancelled by the Court, and not 
(jue field officer has been added to tlic Madras corps, nor to that of Bom- 
bay! So that tlie old plan, established in 1790, of equalizing the three 
Kiijiinecr corps, for the avowed purpose of securing e»pial promotion to 
eacli, is altogether abandoned by the new scheme of 1824; and we have 
to learn, how, if in 1790 crpuil corps gave equal promotions, in 1824 
promotion is to resjdt from unequal corps. To me it a]>pcais at 
jre^ent a rno.>»t marvellous iiiconsisteiicy. Yet this is not nil, Sir. Pre- 
viously to tlie new scheme, the ratio of the field officers of the Infantry to 
lheotlia*rs of the interior ranks, was as I to 8 ; in the Engin(*crs as 1 to .7; 
aud U't tlu‘ promotion of the Engineer corps has been always the slowest. 
By the new scheme, the Infantry and Engineers arc to be alike, one field 
otiieer to seven ofllceis of the inferitrr ranks: -thus the prospect of ])ro- 
nioiion will be considerably tnereaud in the Infantiy, whilst the prospect 
ot promotion in the Engineers will be materially retarded j and consc- 
‘iueiith the Engineer oflieer Ire superseded more than ever. 

l/Ct it not for a moment Ire .supposed, that tlie jrroinotion of the Infantry, 
^r ol any other branch of the service, is too rapid. I know from experi- 
‘ Jice in my own family that it is not. It is merely cpntended tliat wliut- 
< vt'r lx* the promotion of one braneli of the service, the like promotion 
riiould be secured to the other branches, by every practicable means.. 
I'eitlii.T let it Ire supposed tiiat a shadow' of blame is meant to be cast 
f*n tlie Court of Directors ; they are, individually, most wortliy and ho- 
^iourable men ; but it cannot be contended that they- are judges of military 
JT^atters. The pursuits, the habits of life, the modes of education irf most 
p tbeni, totally disqualify them for such an office. Some few, indeed, 
^ave been bred up in the service in India, and it i.s believed one or two 
•‘'lu- been officers in the Company’s Army, but the con.siitution of the 
“uia House does not allow even those two to tran.saet the military busi- 
before tlie Court. That is managed by the Military Secretary, who 
alone acquainted with the details. 

should be sorry to accuse any individual, or any number of iiull viduals, 
fo this department, of designed misconduct; a misconception 
j subjects will lead men into strange fanta.sie.^, and prejudice will warj> 
‘‘/trongest mind, and influence men of the purest intentions to commit 
\ most flagrant inconsistency; in such causes as these I should 

t*.n to seek for the motive of the conduct of tho.se individuals, wiio have 
the scheme for the new organization of the Engineer corps of the 
UmUl, Vol, l. 3 II 
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Indian Army. - - But, Sir, my remarks have already occupied too much 
space, and, begging therefore to postpone the further consideration of this 
su^ect to a future Number, I remain your obedient servant, Cato. 


MEASURES FOR RETARDING THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE* 

Poutak, February U, 1824. 

In day/i of when a young man, (for I have passed my grand 
ciitnacteric,) i took some interest in the (juestion>, then warmly agitated, 
respecting the admi.'iistration of the British Government in the East 
Indies, and its probable influence on the condition of the Orientals. I , 
1 had, however, for many years, ceased to indulge my curiosity in that 
direction, from a not unreasonable despair ot making any discoveries 
gratifying to humanity, among the records of Oriental superstition and 
European avarice. 

You have lately recalled my attention to a long-neglected subject. 
No sooner wUvS I attracted to the Oiiif.vtal lli:R.n>n, than I observed 
its introductory sentence adopted from the Arropafjitica of Milton, that 
charming treatise, which instincted my youth, and is no infre((uent 
companion of my age. There must, I concluded, he among the dwellers 
in British India, not merely those w'houi the “ an ri sacra lames has 
sent thither, the ravenous birds of passage, and their helpless ])reyT 
there must he really a people, to whom a Herald can be sent, under 

such an authority. , . , .... 

Proceeding through a few pages. I discovered, by language stronger 
than words, tho sprwh of actions, that “ Mr. .John Adam, the late tem- 
Dorarv Governor General of India,” waa of tlie aainc opinion : though, 
according to ttie very plain remark, that “ one mans meat is another 
man’s poison,” our feelings, on making the discovery, appear to have dif- 
W mr-rially. The conduct of Mr. .lohii Adam, lately “ drest in no 
i Uttlo brief authority,” indeed forcibly brought to my recollection what 
* written concerning another “ temporary f.overnor tieneral, to whom 
IV w irhireU- to 1,0 inferior, yet who most vacate his government 

reW IS Mr lohn Adam has left Calcutta, whenever, tunversalhj, 
Lii he in the field.” The other Governor General to whom 

' ,vlm the author of that sublime book desenhes (oliap. xu. 12,) 
*^TLst however, here quit this exalted personage, wdlUng to » 

™ leaned wnUeman, without acknowledging the pe<^ 
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refer to p. 136, where he condcsccnde to the poor professional policy of 
atttinptiug to conciliate a judge, by asserting “ that no friend to the 
liberty of the press’* would have indulged in a naturnl and just, though 
probably a loud expression of applause, on hearing it well defended. 

Mr. Fergusson has justly attributed to the “ temporary Governor 
General,” a son of the intimate friend and fond admirer of Fox, the 
accomplishment of a project, l^hich, if Lord Hastings entertained, he 
had not the rigorous perseverance to execute. It was left to constitute 
the glory of Mr. John Adam’s brief supremacy, to set up us paramount 
Ihroughout British India, not the “ law of Kngland,” nor •' even of 
France,” where the Bourbons yet sigh in vain for the (jnod times of 
Louis le Grand, hut the law of Constantinople or St. Petershiirgh ; or, 
acc(.r(ling to the late Lord Stanhope, a “ Kiissian liberty of the press,” — • 
the liberty of flattering governors, and panegyrizing all the aits of 


government. 

\et, po.^sibly, Mr. John Adam might h.ave designed to compliment thr 
io\al House of Bluns^^ick, hy taking a hint from the pater nal govern- 
inint of electoral Hanover, now exalted into a kingdom. Among some 
jMditical euriositiesof 1794, I find the follou ing article, translated from 
the Jena Journal: — 

Humner, .Tan«ar\ IH, 17‘)4.— The “ cle«liuilivc poison of impious InMelily, 
iiTrlii;!«.n, aiul Sill licentiousness,-’ to use the uell known expressions ol the Augs.- 
I.urg has been of hite imiwcHuIIv spreail tlm‘U|:h oui eountry, prub«bk> 

means of liriulat’mg libraiies, lu>oK-dul>s, ^),^u l.et vi*ilviliungsan»l5itten), 
reailnisr sonciie?, and elubs for perioiliesd puhliesttums. lo ritneoy tins eyi, 
>>e\ei8d nn 4 )«si.ls hsi\c Keen made to the ifoierniuent. 1 y patriotic men, of which 
the three laineipal sue, 1. Book-ellers shall be i hhtstd to pM* a complete nccoiint 
of eieri hook before they expose il to sale ; m , 2 . *1 he iU 4 na{;er 6 on ailing swi- 
itiis sliallhe n.adeanfewti’siblefoi sdl hooks ai.d i.enodi. ul p*.|eis thi) peimil U) 
hccirenlated; or,.'!. At least a intalogue.d the hooks helonumg o le.idnig »u. 
cues shall be scut in luviu time to time. Hie last was immnlniteh rcsoKjib and 
huiupon the following ri»al Oiihmuci'if^reitwf[ re dnitiH^iiUniivdnrculatmfrUhrant^, 
lo xhey Hxe called^ was dispersed thixmghout the whole eleilorate. 

‘ George the Third, by the gsaee i f (JoiV King ol Great Britain Franee and 
Irelimd, Defender of the I aith, Duke of Bniiiswiik and Luuebui{;, Aii h-tritu.uri.r 
and l.leetl^^ of the holy Koman Kuipire, Ac. 1 1 

‘ The continual uirrense of reading ^‘»cictics and i netdatin;: hbrar, they 

arc rallid, renders It necessary that suih eval h shine uts should U suhjeit lo a 

fimlWiirsebes, on this aenmi.t, nuwed to isUhlisb and rrdain as follows 

‘ 1. Ai; antiMuaiians(.«//v««///), and others who Uvy V'. 

htthiff out fcoi/ks for hire, shall, immediately afti r i-ubhration 
delui r to the policc-ofliee of the place where they rende, a 
allaiidoery If the h.K.ks and pan.pbUts m 5 

on eieiy . cLion, deliver in a similar eatalopne of all 

as they at any time pnrihase, helorc they lend thiin. \ „ fvrtheftrft 

lends u brok or pamphlet not imtitioKed in the latah ^u , s i p , , . _ 

. fine J rix.<l..ll.rr. ; and far .1* xw. nd, a d.|U da hw, and 1* pro- 

hibiied from kudiiig books any more ; j tod«»i%er to the 

* 2. All maiiasiers of icadina soviet ie.s shall likewise be obhgid toil«rt%er lo me 

a prhilnsri conn, hnn.odiaul, alwr publUatiu.i of 

tatalc^u. of the book, and j.ain|>bhla at pwwnt . .nulatinK. of whah 

•ter . .rcolala. in thedr ; .nd tb., nbo ajn gadt? ^ ^ 

ihall pa) , « ithout exception of perxow, a fine of inenly r».d«U»ra, nau to |» t« 

We™«rdii.glT eommand all our P"'>« 

«dinanea, to kSt a copy of the eatalofuea, from time to We 

lo onr Regency , nlM> iiinedintcly to teiM such • ntmct manUnned in ne cnin 
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as ar« known to be dan^rous, or are prohibited ; but, in doubtful cases 
to apply to our Reg^cncy for farther instructions. * 

* Ranuver, the 19th of December, 1793. (L. S.) 

5 By special command of the King and Elector, v. Kidman se^ce, v. Beuhritz 
y, Amsswaldt, y, Steinberg. ‘ C. L. Hopsncr.* * 

It appears, by a note of the translator, that the patriotic men ' men- 
tioned above, were ** a military association against those who attempt to 
enlighten and seduce the people in Germany." A King of Great Britain 
certainly seems out of place, while thus denouncing the progress of in- 
formation, like a Grand Seignior, or a Czar. As to Mr. John Adam, 
he has happily descended from his sboit-livcd elevation ; and the time, 
I trust, is not far distant, when his acts will, throughout British India, 
be properly appreciated. Aueopaoiticus. 


ARMIES OF THE THREE PRESIDENCIES. 

Sir, January, 1824. 

I beg to offer, through your Journal, a few remarks on the rela- 
tive rewards of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Armies, for their re- 
^ective services during the last Mahratta war. It appears, by Colonel 
Blacker s excellent work, that the loss of officers and men of the Madras 
Army, were, in the proportion to those in the Bengal Army, ifbout 15 to 1. 
At the termination of the war, the Madras Government found themselves 
in possession of about one fourth more territory than they had at the 
commencement, and a corresponding number of troops w'ould necessarily 
bo required to garrison those new provinces. Accordingly six extra bat- 
talions were raised to do the duties in this territory, so that the regular 
battalions might be sent to the newly-conquered provinces. At the ter- 
mination of the war, it was believed, that those six extra battalions 
would have been officered from the line, and the Deccan Army allowed 
to keep possession of the new territory, which they had bc^en the principal 
agents in acquiring ; when, suddenly, the six extra battalions were dis- 
missed, and that fine division of the Madras Army, at Nagpore, were 
sent away to make room for the Bengal Army, which had been viewing, 
from a distance, tlie different scenes during the war ; and only acted as 
an Army of Observation. Since these measures have been adopted, they 
now find, in Bengal, that they have not enough of troops to do the 
duties : and have raised four additional regiments to supply the place of 
the force sent to Nagpore.— If there had been a necessity for more 
troops, the Madras Government ought to have kept the Nagpore, and those 
six extra battalions, which were dismissed, (after having been embodied 
several years) to have been made regular regiments, in the room of those 
additional ones raised in Bengal ; I have not the least doubt but they 
would have answered the purpose, just as well as any troops they could 
have raised in Bengal, to keep possession of the newly-conquer^ pro* 
vinces. By this mode the active Array would have been liberally re- 
warded for their arduous services : instead of which the Bengal Army 
derives all the advantages. At all events the Coast Army oug^ to hare 
had equal advantages with the Army of Bengal. 

The Hon. East India Company are incapable of unjust partiality to 
any one of their different Presidencies ; I am, therefore, convinced that 
thia matter has never been maturely considered by them. J. J— » 
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Suurwi flf the and the Ganget,^ 
Our continental neighbours are fre- 
quently accused of arrogating; to them- 
selves the merit of nevr discoveries in 
circumslauces long well known to us ; 
nor are they, on the other hand, waut- 
in<r in atlributing to us the same error, 
as^iill be evident from the following 
extract of a Report made to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, Iw MM. Saint Martin 
and Klaproth. “ Tne manuscrint charts 
presented to the society by M. Lan- 
ilresse, which we have examined, are 
derived from P6rc Tiefeuthaler, who 
rc=;idc<l for a considerable time in In- 
dia. Nearly the whole of them have 
been inserted in the description of Hm- 
douiitan, published by Aiicjuetil Duper- 
ron. As this is a fact which may be 
easily ascertained by all, your commit- 
tee will not dwell long U|Km it : but it 
coiiceiv es lliat it will not be improper 
to remark that the true source of the 
Setledj, which is'jues from Lake Maii- 
varoar, is clearly ixiiutcd out in one of 
these maps ; and that the late M. Au- 
qnetil has figured it in his general map 
of the course of the Ganges and the Go- 
gra, in which he has retained the Per- 
sian legends of the original “ Deria Set- 
ledj Iheref petidjAb reft," which signifies 
—River Setledj, which runs towards the 
Pondj4b. From this it may he seen 
that this river was known in 17^4, 
twent)' -eight years before it was visited 
l)y Mr. Moorcroft. The honour of reu- 
dering it known in Euro|)e belongs, 
therefore, to the Germans and the 
French, and not to the English, who, 
at present, attribute to themselves the 
merit of this discovery. The same re- 
mark applie}> alst» to the sources of the 
Ganges, lu the map of Pere Tiefen- 
thaler this river issues from Gangotri, 
while all the English Geographers con- 
tinued to adopt, till 1812, the erroneous 
opinion of D’Anville, who, following 
the Chinese Jesuits, made the Ganges 
to issue from the Lake Lanka, which 
is situated in Western lliihct. — Accord- 
ing to the great geography of the dy« 
nasty Thai-Tbsing, which now reigns 
in China, the lake named by the Hin- 
doos, Manas -Sarovar or Mansaroar, is 
ealied, in the Thibet language, Mapin- 
nmu, and not Mapama, as it is teriiK^ 
in the charts of the Jesuits. From this 
lake issues the River Langtehou, or 
Setledj, which runs westwards to pass 
through Lake Langa, termed Ravan- 
Itrail by the Hudoos. The junctioB he* 
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tween the two lakes, which was gratui- 
tously denied by Mr. Moorcroft, doei, 
therefore, actually exist ; and the pri- 
mary source of the Setledj is found in 
Lake Mansaroar, and not in Lake Ra- 
vanbrad. Your committee has regarded 
it as just to the learned travellers of 
France and Germany, to v indicate their 
claims to the merit of these geographi- 
cal discoveries." 

Neufmndland Fidery.— .\n apparently 
trivial circumstance is productive of the 
must serious inconvenience and loss of 
time to the persons einployeil in the 
Newfoundland Fishery, and of consc- 
4 |uent expense to their employers. The 
continuiuly w ct and cold state of their 
hands, and the injuries to which they 
are exposed from the spines and fins of 
the fish, render the fishers extremely 
liable to whitlows j ami, as the low pro- 
fit of the fishery induces the owners to 
employ only the smallest possible num- 
Wrof individuals, it is importuiit to point 
out tile most effectual means of keep- 
ing these men coiitiniially iu a fit stale 
for work. M. Bergenm, an iiileUigent 
French surgeon, who has paid much 
attention to the diseases of sailors at 
Newfoundland, was induced to apjdy 
leeches to the affect^ part on the fijrst 
ap|)earaiicc of the disease, which he ro» 

E eaUd twice, or oftener if necessary, 
y which means, and the application of 
goulnril water, he almost universally pre* 
ventetl their supiKiratiun, and euablea 
the men to return immediately to their 
work. Nature seems, inileed, tohavc pla- 
ce«l the remedy by the side of the discaw, 
as the pools near the principal fisheries 
abound in leeches, of a species different 
from that employed in Europe, by the 
absence of the yellow dorsal lines. M. 
Bergeron proposes, as a preventive ot 
this troublesome affection, that, instead 
of the woollen gloves with leather 
n»w worn by the sailors, they should 
employ gloves of leather altogether j or 
at least that the extremities of their fin- 
gers should be completely cased in ^ 
thcr, sufficiently supple to allow of 
motion, but which would guard then 
from injury by foreign suhstiincci. 

NwWa.— Two German Naturalistf, 
Dre. Ehrenberg and Hemprich, bye 
succeeded in penetrating into the In- 
terior of Africa, as far as Donrola, the 
capital of Nubia, from which place they 
have transmitted to Berlin much interest- 
ing information, relative to the produc* 
tioBf of the country and iti inhwiUatiy 
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anti also a large rollct tion of objects of 
Natural History, &c. They are amply 
fcupplietl by the Prussian goveiiunent 
wi«h the iiecesBary means lor facilitat- 
ing their inquiries. 

liUliUm of The follow- 

ing is an abstract of the taliUs publish- 
ed on this subject by M. 13o>er tie Pey- 
relcau. Guadaloupe, Maiie Galaote, 
Les Saintes, La Desiiatle, aiul a ]iartof 
the Islantl of St. Mai tin are united un- 
der the same gtiveriiinent, and ci ntain 
a population of l(]y,404 ; of these, i2,h02 
are ubites, H,604 fiee men of colour, 
and h7,yii8 sla\cs. — The uuinbtr of 
horses is 2,1150, of mules 4,708, of oxen 
and t ows 2 1 ,023, and of sheep and goats 
12,021. The surface of ihtse islands is 
ettimated at 112,015 ca7ieji, 39,480 of 
which are cultivated as follows : in sugar 
canes 22,023, in coffee trees 5,330, in 
cotton trees 2,747, iu ct»eoa tiees 108, 
and iu inanihot, Ac. 9,281. Of llm re- 
mainder, which is uncultixatcd, 27,991 
tarres are waste, 124,025 iu sat annas, 
and 20,512 iu standing wood. — It is 
estimated that, cubit uted lu sugar 
cane, the cuir* ought to produce 
from four to Ihe thousand weight of 
sugar 9 tliut it ought to supjiott fu.in 

2.000 to 2,500 tofloe tret s, the aver- 
age produce of which is one i.ouud 
of bellies to eatlij and that planted 
with cotton or cocoa trees, it should 
produce from three to four quintals of 
cotton, or from ttn toTifteeii quintals of 
cocoa. — The 22,023 tunes, howtscr, 
which are (looted to the cultivation of 
sugar, produce only 00,000 hogsheads, 
of the weight of from 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds catdi j they are di\idcd into 509 
plantations, and employ from 3.’),000 to 

30.000 slaie-s,’ 142 water-mills, 222 
wind-mdls, and 197 luacbine-niills. — 
The cotl'c-e plantations produce only 
3,000,000 pounds weight of ctdlee j they 
arc iu number 1,244, and eni)diiy 

10.000 slaves. 711 cottou plantations 
furuish 000,000 |u)unds 9 and 23 eucoa 
plantations about 100,000 ptmuds. The 
number of the remaiuiiig plautatious 
is 263. — The exports of 1620 were, 
5,104,678 pounds of clayed sugar, 
37,791,360 pounds of raw sugar, 
2,075,895 pounds of cocoa, 132,066 
pounds of cotton, 102,252 gallons of 
runt , and 568 pounds of cloves, valued al- 
togetber at 16,969,608 /roars. The num- 
ber of vessels emuloyed was 123, the ton- 
uage 29,477, aud the crews 1,803: The 
imjiorts in the same year amounted to 
12»030,270/ranri. lu 1621 the eapurts 
had increased to 19,376, 688yraaa, and 
the imports were only 9^330,0 CO/macs. 


The number of vessels received into the 
port was 110, of which 42 were from 
Bordeaux, 23 from Havre, 19 from 
Nantes, and 13 from Marseilles 9 the 
number of those which cleared out from 
it was 145. Besides this, they annual, 
ly exchange about 1,200,000 gallons 
of syrup for dried ctul and other provi* 
siuns. The tuxes, both direct and iu- 
direct, are regulated, as at Martinique, 
by the Governors, ami arc levied on the 
same objects. They produce 1,789,492 
/rowM, which with 1, 300, 000/»an« fur- 
nished by the metropolis, makes Uie 
total revenue 3,089,492/ianfs. The ge- 
neral and Ineal exjH.’iidiiurcis estimated 
at 2,978,737 fiattcf; consequently there 
remains an excess of revenue amounting 
to 110,755/r4/nr(. 

Sroli’s CuptiiUy in ihe Co eat llrscftnf 
if/rira.—Alexander Scott was one of the 
crew of the Monte'/ uma, which was lost 
in 1816 on the coast of Af'rii a, helwceu 
Cape Non and Cape Bojador. Ife fell 
into the hands of the tribe ofToborbl, 
by whom he was sold to nu old nnai, 
who was prepaiing to set out on a dis- 
tunt pilgrimage. Attending on his mas- 
ter, he crossed arid ])laiu.s, and coun- 
tiies irrigated by streuins, and alter a 
Jouriu'} of sev enteen dji) s, arriv ed in tin 
district of Li Cbiblah, which is border 
ed on the west by the sea. He siip| oses 
that at this time he was 200 miles from 
the jtlace fioni whence be set out, auil 
about 20 miles Ironi the ocean; the 
teiiq ists of wUiib were beard when the 
wind w?.^ in that direction. At tlio end 
of several inontbsbe rcsi.iuod Ins route, 
again erossing sauils and fonsts, in 
which he uiiiierwent all the fatigues 
and privations of the desert. In tld" 
manner he travelled for nearly threr 
mouths in the same direction, passing 
hy m ines of sul phur wvd «i sab,aud meet- 
ing with numerous animals which apiww 
not to differ frt m those of Eg}i>ti awd 
at length arrived at £1 Sharug, 
the tribe Or GhebcU was encamped. 
Alter Some stay here, they proceeded 
to an iiiiniensc lake, called Bahar Tieb ; 
the Irtirders of which are inhabited by 
tlie Zac hah, who do not believe in Mo- 
hammed. They speak Arabic hke^f be 
other )>eoplc which he met with in 4b<* 
Desert, and also make use of an idiom, 
called Schlecb. He was iufonned by 
his companions (hot there existed, to the 
south, au extensive salt sea, and a por^ 
of considerable traffic, to which they 
gave the name of Baranbcy. When the 
ceremouiet of the ptlrrnnage were cow ' 
pleted, be retrac'ed his st^a, and suc^ 
ceeded, after six yewf captit^y» lb 
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rwchiHS ^foRadore, from whence the 
f ocHsh Consul provided him with a 
to England. 

^ Siu'irtV of TTaveUen.—\ new society 
h^s hceu established at Liverpool uu- 
.ler the ai>o\e title, the members of 
which arc to be clioscii only from such 
wr^ous as have visited distant coun- 
frics for the pur|K)ses of information, 
as well ou science in general as in Na- 
tural History. It is to be eipectcd 
that this society will introiluce to the 
,>orl<l much valuable' information, 
Mhtch, otherwise, would have been 
lo.r for want of a proper vehicle for 
iiublicatioii. , 

Kucha's Cimet.-~\ most singularly 
lorrcii calculation of the wanderings 
„| one of ‘these eccentric bodies has 
1 vlth occitVred. The perio<l <>f the re- 
uilutioii «)f the comet of Encke has 
ban (tdcnlaied at 1201 days, and M. 
Rutnker, computing from a comparison 
vl >t«. se>eial appearances, amumneed 
that he ha.l little hopes of its being 
Keru in Enr«»pe in 1H22, as before June 
it would 1)0 extremely faint, and near 
iheh(>n/,tlu; but that in S. lat. ill®, in 
tie.' beginnmg of that mouth, it w'onld 
he ■Jl'jTd)o\e the hori/.on, at sunset, ami 
would then be as briglit ns a star ol 
tile tourtb magtiitude. So accurate 
this talculaiiou, that on his voy- 
age to New South Wales he discover- 
ed the comet on the 2d "f June, at 
I’aramatta, in 4. V' South lat. 

lor tliis accurate calculation of one 
ot the most iliftieult points of astrono- 

niN, M. Kumker w as honoured w ith the 

aslronomiial nied.il of I)e la Lande, 
which was presented to him by the 
French Institute, having been made 
ilonhle this yoar for the express pur- 
pose of rewanluig his merit. 

Pi i„Hl,cal Hise and Vail of the Uiro 
mw,.r._(’ol. Wright, MembiT of the 
t evlon Literary and Agricultural So- 
cietv , is said to hav e discovercil that 
within the tropics the mercury rises 
and falls twice within 21 bonis, with 
mih regularity, as to afford almost 
an opportunity of measuring the lapse 
of tiinr bv this instrument. 

OrvHhShzif of Nqxiul.- Gtincrftl H artl- 
wicke has recently presented to the 
Liiiuean Society, of London, eighty - 
five skins of birds from Nepaol, nimiy 
of which are of extreme rarity. ^ 
veral of them exhibit forms 
new to the Zoologist, and arc "igmy 
interesting, as presenting links which 
have hitherto been wanting between 
several of the eetabllshed grompes m 
this department of Natural Histo^. 
It is to be hoped that some Naturalwtj 


of competent abilities, will undertake 
the task of describing them, and thus 
repay to the East the debt we owe for 
the treasures in this and other branches 
of Natural History, which are continu- 
ally pouring in upon us from that fer- 
tile iKirtion of the Empire. 

Iiisf-cts of Madras. — ^ihe collection of 
insects wiiich was inniorted into Eng- 
land from Madras In the summer of 
last year, deservedly ranks among the 
most splemlid cabinets wiiieli have ever 
been subinittcd for sale in this country. 

The insects throughout were extremc- 
Iv hc.iutiful, and the Lepidoptera hi^ 
been iiiv.vriably brctl from the C hrysalis 
by the colleeU»r, who vvell merited the 
liberal prices which the perfVvtUm of 
the specimens commauded. Several of 
them were also new. Among these 
w as u new genus of CarahUtc, ajiproach- 
ing to Sphodru. ; a new genus (speci- 
men imiipie) of StlphiiidtCf (a family of 
great rarity in tropical climates) inter- 
mediate between Necrodes and Oicenp- 
toma, having the untennaj of the one 
with the abbreviatid el\tra of the 

other; a tine species of Hjilrous ; and 

a most splendid siieciis of Acheta. 
Sever.il speidni'Mis of the very rare gc- 
mi' llufia vu’iv aLo in the colli'clion, 
which was altogether calculated to sti- 
mulate to exertion, the Entomologists 
of the East. It is how ever, to be re- 
gretted that the Lepirlopterawere not ac- 
companied by drawings at least, if not 
pie«>erved speiinieus, of their larv®, 
which, m the present state of our 
knowledge, are of such high import- 
aiiee in the formation of generic 
groupc,. This would have been ren- 
dering an cssenti.d service to the science 
at larn*, and would have been easy of 
execiuion when the larvie were in the 
isi^session of the collector. We trust 
that, though this opjMutmiity has been 
lost, others will be fouml, and will not 
be neglected. 

Ontdhoninrhus. — The spurs, Witli 
wbieh liie'mnles of these auiinaU arc 
armed, have generally heeii consider- 
ed as conveying lnti> the wounds, made 
hv them, a iwisonous liquor, the effects 
of which were extremely deletcrioui. 
This, however, has been proved to be 
erroneous by M. Van der Hoeven (Nov. 
Act. Acad. Caesar. IcojK-jCarol. &c. 
vol. XI.) In the spur of the 0. 
there exists neither eanal, nor vcslcte, 
nor orifice j in the 0. pomdoxta, on the 
contrary, it is pitted, but 
internal canal. The spurs, he con- 
ceives, may probably be worn 
the ground, and thus wound with 
flftDimaUou, A common consequence of 
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all uuclcaii instruments. If these aoi- 
inals are, indeed, furnished with vc- 
i^omous organs, they must be sought 
for ill the gland which is situated on 
the thigh, oud is as large as the 6ub« 
niasilla^ gland in man. 

White IjH’fw:uunha.-~The roots of se- 
veral species of ('ynanchutii arc used, 
under this name, as emetics in Asia. 
Among these, M. Lcmairc Lisancourt 
enumerates the C. vomitvrium of La- 
marck, (C. Ipecacuanha of Vahl) em- 
jdoyed at ('oromandel j the C. tome/i- 
tosum (VahlJ at (’eyloii ; and the C. 
manritiamm of Coinmerson, at the Isles 
of France and Bourlxm. The White 
l]H?cacuanhn, which is in most chteeiu 
at Calcutta, is referreu to the C. lavi»a~ 
tarn of Vahl; and the whole plant It 
stated to be strongly emetic. 

lumense Lump of Atnfter^ii\ — \Ve ex- 
tract the following itorp from the Jiih- 
liotheque Universcl of rehiuary . — . 
“ In the course of the last jear, a 
sailor, who was fatigued, sat iiiiiiself 
down oil the coast, and fell a<>leep. 
He was much surprised, on awaking, 
to find his clothes glued to the seat 
xvhich he hail chosen; but he dis- 
engaged himself without paying itiiuh 
Attention to the <-ircmnstancc. The 
smell, howe\cr, which ailhered to him, 
was remarked hy his companions, 
who pro ailed upon him to return tti 
the place, and bring away the block 
on which he had resigned himself to 
sleep. He followed this ad\ue, and 
the |rieee of ambergris, after jiassing 
from hand to hand, lias at length been 
sold for £2,300,” 

a reniedp of' the Jhn^al Phpsktans. 
An article iu the Calcutta Journal, 
by a non -medical eorreN{Knident, in- 
forms IIS that this remedy is the jHiUon 
of the Gokura Snake, commonly known 
hv the name of Cobra de Cajiello, or 
Hooded Snake. It is stated to luoe 
Ijceii employed with success in had 
cases of kwer, in Cholera Morinis, and 
iu other tiesporate cases ; and the fol • 
lowing instance is cited ninoiig other', 
in which this lucdiiine was employed. 
“ The extiuetion of the vitiil functions, 
nnd the coldness of the limbs, ai.uoiiu- 
ced the approaching dissolution of an 
individual, to whom a Ucugalese pliy- 
sieiau was called. By his direction 
this medicine was ndmiuistered. It 
was observed soon after, that the heat 
of the body was considerably increased, 
mid a general iH.‘rs])iration manifested 
itself. It excited a considerable thir»t, 
which required the employment of 
drinks made with cooling seeds, among 
others with that called ; veutiU* 


tion was also employed, as it is uitially 
performed in that country. The nourish- 
ment of the patient was a substance* 
called duhee, a kind of coagulated 
At the end of several davs be was enl 
ablcd to repair to his work.” 

Hot Springs at the Source rf the Jumna. 
Captain Hodgson, iu the interesting 
Account of his Journey to the Source of 
the Jumna, mentions a very remark- 
able fact ; the appearance of hot springs 
on the iiiountaiiis of the Himalaya, 
constantly covered with fiiow. At Juni- 
notri, where the Jumna originates, the 
snow, which co\ei’S the stream, ii; 
alxnit sixty yardt* wiile, and about forty 
feet thick. It is very solid, and lianl 
frozen, hut iu sarioun jiaris there are 
holes, occasioned hy the steani arising 
from hot springs, situated at the bonier 
oftherher. Captain Hodgson descend- 
ed to one of these, and was astonished 
to observe, hy means of the ghuc of 
some white lights which he kindled, a 
spacious exca>atiou, reseml.ling \:iult- 
cd roofs of marble, occasioned Ly the 
steam from the hot springs melting 
the snow, width fell iu showeis like 
heavy niin to the stream, that seem* to 
owe its origin, iu a great measure, to 
these snjijdies. The spring was so hot 
that the bund e«)iild not he held in it 
above two seconds, the water rising 
with great ebulht.on through crevices 
of granite rock, and depositing a ferru- 
ginous sediment. The existence of hot 
springs amidst the icy covering of the 
lliniainya, points out a heautiiul pro- 
vision of natuie for the supply of water 
to the rivers in the winter season, when 
the sun must h ive little or no power of 
melting the snow in these deep 'lefdes. 

Mtinpuiric Idand. — \ paper, hy Ur. 
Hamsay, giving some dcscriiition ot 
this island was read at a late meeting 
of the K.dinhurgh Wernerian Societj. 
It is situated iu long. K. ; let. 

r)U.20 S. and received its name from the 
late Governor of New South Walci. It 
is from two to four miles in breadth, 
and very mountainous; the elevated 
tracts ranging from 70J to lUOO feet 
above the level of the sea.. From a 
quarter of a mile to two miles from the 
i oast, the souudiugs are from nine to 
twenty-live fathoms ; the lauding being 
rendered diilieult by an almost con- 
stant surf. 1 11 the interior are consider- 
able fresh-water lakes, supixised to he 
supplied from springs within their own 
bosoms, ns streams jverpctually flow 
from them; they are clear, and by no 
means so abundantly productive of 
aquatic vegetation as most lakes. No 
provisions ore to be obtained on the 
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inland. No quadrupeds have yet been 
observed ; there are, however, abund- 
ance of birds of various kinds, from the 
parrot to the ^11. Only a vc^ few iu- 
sertfi have been discovered. 'Ine islaud 
is valuable, in a commercial point of 
view, for the oil obtained from the sea- 
cow. The whales arc not abundant, 
and the seals, which formerly inhabit- 
ed the coas4 are now become r.ire. 
There are neither trees uor shrubs, and 
hut few novelties aiuuu^ the herbaceous 
plants of the island. 

Ef^yptian CollectUm. — A curious colloc- 
tioti of the anti(|uitics of E^\pt h:i\e 
recently been transjHU-tcd to I'ans by 
HI. Frederick (Jailliaud. It consists of 
about four hundred articles, in excel, 
lent preservation ; comprising a \aiie- 
ty ot articles in wood, as carving^, 
Kixes, eases for pencils and colours, in 
^\iuch the ancient colours arc still eu- 
< luscil ; articles formed of lea\e-», rush- 
is, &c. as l)r<H>ins, baskets, and stotds j 
earl heu-H are of various forms, many 
resembling those of inudern F'g^pt; 
linen, articles ot dre^s, rim's, ikc. [lar- 
ticiilarly a gold ring found on the finger 
of a nuuniiiy, ornamented vith false 
btoins; numerous .articles of glass, 
many of which are >ery tiirious ; .dip- 
pers and sandals of palm leaf, of papy- 
rus, and of leather, and buskiiu of 
green and red niori c< o ; a series of 
paper articles, richly painted and gilt ; 
^;>eral wigs, with the h;ar lri/ye<l or 
braised, coarsely wo^cn on a net ; and 
a beautiful scries of tuamis(rij»t'i on 
pajiMus, some in hierogh pines, and 
others ill the characters railed liieratic. 
The inuininies are partitularh inlerefit- 
ing; comprising, iii addition to those 
Usually met with, that of an unknown 
Huadruped, a strongly characteri-cd 
head of n negro, and a Greek muniiny, 
which is unique. A number of ailicles 
tised b) the iuhahitaiits of .Seuuaar and 
of the higher countries, aud by the 
blnek idolaters, who live among the 
niuimtains, accompanv this collection ; 
which is rendered still more complete 
by the addition of an assemblage i»l the 
Zoology, the botany, and the niineru- 
lop' ol the countries extending from 
Alexandria to the lOth decree of north 
latitude. 

IraveUin the Jntfrhr of Africa . — A con- 
siderable sensation has been excited by 
ihe arrival of a Tartar, named Warjte, 
w the advanced age of seventy, at t aia; 
Gomt Castle, after traversing the in- 
tiTior of Africa. The route he pursued, 
quitting Tripoli, in .Syria, was fii st 
k> Alexandria ; be then crossed the Jle- 
«crt, through Angela, Zedu^Mou^zook, 
Ori«at.//eroW,F.1, 1. 


Boro,ou, andLushna ; pa&ied tha Ni. 
gcr at Gana, and continued hia journey 
to Nike, Zappoo, and Moossedos ; agaiit 
crossed the Niger at Jeiiua» from 
whence he. arrived at Toiuhuctoo. lie 
then cros.scd the Hung Muuutaint to 
Diauiladla, in the Muiidin country 
near Sierra Leone. He afterwards vi- 
sited the capital of Asliantee, whence 
he arrived at Cape Coast Castle, lie 
states that he remained live weeks at 
Toiuhuetixj; and that at six hours' 
journey from this city runs the princi- 
pal branch of the Niger, which is there 
called Bar Nil; that the direction of 
the ri\cr is from west lo east, and that 
it proceeds to join the Kg}ptian Nile. 
It is much to he regretted, tliut a con- 
siderable portion of the informntion 
he could impuri is likely to he lo6t to 
us, as Uie only meiiits of coiiiinuiiicaliou 
with him has been tbrougb a l>oy, who 
speaks the langiuigc of lloussa, of 
which Warjee learned a little in his 
joiiriu y, hut which he imderstaiids \ery 
luqu rieetj} . 'I he follow ing is the route 
which he points out from (. ii|»e (.oust 
C.istle to Tombucloo to Cormaftsie 
y t]a>«, .Sul.igha 14, Degwoinbali 5, 
SuiisAtiimungo .5, Koimifiehi la, roiis- 
niah 7, Mam 3, Imboulce 10, aud dom- 
bucteo 5 ; ill all T.i dins. 

Account oj Reprint's toun. — Dr. Ayre» 
States that this town, which is one of 
the SetlUiucnts for freed Negroes, si- 
tuated ut the lout of a inouiitiiin, about 
eight miles from Free Town, tunl tha 
huildiiig of which was (oinineuced 
pearl> seven }ears ago, now contains 
IriMii twel\e tt> fourteen hundred mha- 
bitiints, all captured Africans taken 
since that time from the holds of Slave 
vessels. When he \i‘.ilcd the town, 
about the hcgiuulug of 1K22, he was 
agreeably surprised ut the onler and 
impro>emerit whiih was manifested: 
he arrived in the evening, and on the 
next morning, bting Sunday, not a 
person was to be "cen in the htrectu; a 
cahnucss reigned, he sav s, as solem n aud 
profound as had done six ytars before, 
when nothing was to he heard in the 
wilderness hui the softly-creeping treail 
oflheh'opurd, when pieparing to spring 
uiKm his prey. A lew iniiiules before 
eight in the morning the children of 
the hibool were airanged in a line, 
classed according to their ineclianu ni 
occupation, each class dressed in a uni- 
form proper to itself, with the master 
workman at its head, who was rexpouai- 
ble for the behaviour of his cla»* ; atod 
when the lime for morning prayer ar- 
rived, this interesting grouf« of 200 
moved iu order to their seats iu the 

as 
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^nrch. About 500 penofM attended 
aornin*' prayer^ and imer they had re- 
tired from the church, in the order in 
which they had entered, no more was 
gccn of them until the bell ag^in rang 
for the evening service. At once, as if the 
whole village nad been moved by a ma- 
^ic spring, a very lar^fe proportion of the 

E puWion appeared in the street, clean- 
and decently clad, with Bibles under 
eir arms, moving towards the church ; 
and besides these. Dr. Ayres observed 
about a dozen young men with Bibles 
coming down from the mountain near 
the town. On inquiry who they were, 
he was informed that they had been se- 
lected from the school on account of 
their piety and superior attainments, 
and were preparing to return to their 
native land as missionaries, to declare 
the joyful tidings of their emancipation 
to their benighted countrymen, having 
already made considerable progress in 
the study of the native languages of 
Africa. 

ffeigHt if the principal Mountaia of Bfo- 
deiru.— That zealous and enterprising 
philosopher, Captain Sabine, has as- 
certained, in a visit to Madeira in the 
earlier part of the present year, that 
the height of the Pico-Ruivo, the most 
elevated muvtbtain of the island, is 
5438,1 feet above the level of the ocean. 
He regrets that steps have not beeu 
taken to ascertain the height of the vol- 
canic .cone of the Island del Fuego, one 
of thi Cape Verd groupe ; which he con- 
ceives to be more elevat^ than the Isle 
of San-Antonio, which, nevertheless, 
according to the very probable calcula- 
tion of ('aptaiu Horsburg, is 7400 feet 
high. Captain Sabine informs us, in a 
note, that the longitude of Funchal, the 
capital of Madeira, taken in the garden 
of the English Cousul, has been asecr- 
faiiied by the comparison of sixteen 
chronometers, sent for this purpose by 
the Hoard of Longitude, to be IG® 54' 
52" .V" W. of Greenwich. 

I ntellf genre from the Interior (f Africa . — 
Dr. Oudney, Lieut. Clappertou, and 
Major Denham, seem at length to have 
have reached the centre of Africa j and 
from the substance of several letters, 
sulilrc&sed by them to their friends from 
Bornou, in March or Ajpril last, which 
has just been published lu the Quarter- 
ly Review, we learn that they were then 
in that part of the continent in which 
the Niger was supposed to terminate, 
lu November, 1822, departing from 
Mourzook, and travelling almost di- 
rectly south, through a country nearly 
desert, thev passed Bilms, a great mart 
of salt, and Agades, and on the 4ih of 


February renebed Lari, t^e frontier 
town of Bomou. At this town, 14* 490 
N. lat. they eame in sight of fhe Haod 
or great Lake of Bornou, which the* 
traced for 200 miles without reaching 
its extremity. About 60 miles farther 
south they passed a stream not above 
100 feet broad, flowing into the lake 
from the west, which, though called 
Yaon by the natives, could be no other 
than the Niger, if that river exist at all 
under the meridian of 14 deg. east 
Major Deuham, leaving bis fellow tra- 
vellers at Rouka, 130 miles S. of 
penetrated 230 miles further S. in the 
company of a marauding party. Being 
then at 04 of N. lat. within 400 or 500 
miles of the cast angle of the Coast of 
Guinea, he had advanced .300 or 400 
miles beyond the parallel in which the 
Niger is laid down in our maps, with- 
out meeting any river but tne Yaon, 
This river is presumed, theref(»re, to 
be the Niger, and the Lake of Bornou 
is supposed to he the same with the 
Swamps of Wangura laid down in onr 
map-s. Major Denham’s exi)editioa 
seems to have put to flight the Jebcl 
Ruinna, or Mountains of the Moon; 
in the latitude in which they are laid 
down by geographers he found a quite 
level country. 

Dr. Oudney and Lieut. Clapperton, 
in a joumes’ of about 1)0 miles to the 
S. K. of Rouka, discovered a river 
vSharv, flowing direct N. This river, 
which flowed into the Great Lake, the 
natives informed them, was separated 
into two brunches, otvc (lowing into the 
lake, and anotiicr into the Nile ; bat 
this is considered highly improbable. 
For the lake is not above 900 or 950 
feet above the level of the sea, and it is 
clear, from facts ascertained by Browne, 
that if the waters of this lake join the 
Nile at all, it must be by a channel 
about the tenth or eleventh parallel. 
They must consequently reach the 
by a course of nearly 3000 miles ia 
lenrth, in which the cataracts of S^'eoe 
anil Nubia, and probably others, occur* 
Now, the Amazon falls 1200 feet la it« 
course of 3000 miles from Jaeu to A® 
sea, though it has not one single cata- 
ract ; how then can we believe that a 
fall of 900 feet suffices to carry the wa- 
ters of the Isaod over several cataro^i 
and by as long a course, to the Medi- 
terranean .’ It is tolerably certaiA, that 
the Bahl el Abiad, or Western Nil®* 
traverses a moimtainons country floto 
its sources to the eleventh ortwdWi 
parallel ; and it can scarcely be dooW* 
ed that its bed is from 2000 to 300 0^ 
above the level of the tea, at the po** 
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mhcre it is foriffted to recoivo^ho wa* 
ttrs of ihe Niger. The natives nuder* 
ftaud nothing of these netters, and re« 
jire&eiit every ihin^ in a fanciful and 
careless inaunerj tut there is iio ac- 
cesbity for supposing any outlet for the 
staters of the Niger shrunk to the petty 
Yaou in its course through an arid 
country. Evaporation is sufilcicut to 
carry off the surplus of water, which has 
to embarrassed the negroes. 

These travellers giNC a very interest- 
ing account of the Empire uf Uurnou* 
Through the iofluence chiefly of the 
Sheik Shvmten el Kalmi, it has reached a 
rrxpi ctahle degree of streugth aud civi- 
JiaatUiO. This persoimge is dtsetiled 


as a fokiicr of fortuntr from the 

bumble occunation of school-master, 
has risen to all the wtlitj/ of domiiilon, 
though he apf^eara to shun the oppeor^ 
once. Man's story is in fact the same 
all over the world. Vicissitude is hb 
element. This African Chief nourishes 
a passion for w ar, aud seems to under- 
stand the art of forming troups about as 
well as our ancestors ul the elevcutk dr 
twelfth century. Ne afforded our coun- 
trymen every facility for expluriugtbe 
countr}', aud the regions iinniediately 
bordering it ; and we may ratiooally 
hope to obtain tl>rt>ugh their exertions 
very considerable liaht couccruiug thost 
regions of the world. 
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Siulhem Afrira : Uolteutot Council — The 
accuuut of this “ I’ietsluiu,’* or General 
Assfinbly, held at New Lai takoo, June 
U, 1823, on account of the nppioach of 
the JNlantatees, a savage and poweiful 
race, whose irruption washritdj noticed 
in a preceding Nuinlicr, has been tnms- 
mitted by Mr. Molfutt, a missionary. 
The liiehunnas, inhabitants of New 
Lattakoo, in this asH-nibly declared 
War against the invaders, and tbauked 
Mr. Moifut for procuring the aid of the 
Gritpias, The iiioriiiiig of the day was 
usheivd in by the war-whouji of thou- 
sands of wurriois, j<»ined by the erics of 
the wotiicu aud children. At teu o'clock 
the whole population advanced to the 
centre of the town, to a kraal used for 
the puqiose, acc()nipau) ing their luove- 
nicnls with the war-Aoug and dance. 
Ihc warriors, on this occabion, were 
nrnicd with hassigais, a shield, a quiver 
fidl uf poisoned arrows, and u battle-axe j 
from tlie shoulderhung the tails uf tigers, 
and a plume of feathers waved uii their 
heads. Mateeho (the king) opeued the 
diseu&siou -by cuiniuandiiig silence, and 
denouncing curses against the invaders. 
He. then prin-ecded to describe them t<i 
his cotmtryinen,to whom he declared that 
they were a terrible nation, and not to 
be withstood by their own single lorcc j 
Ibat, through Moffat, be had reciuested 
assistance of the Griquas, who were 
j^niir^ to succour them. After this> he 
hivited every oue present to declare hia 
opinion. 

When he had sat dowm, Mochame, a 
orator, arose. He also descriiied 
we invaders as a fierce people, who wer» 
»ot to be escaped from tvv flight, nor 

opposed tmeasMj in Iwitlle. Ho 


abused his countrymen for their cow- 
ardice, but concluded by preSKing an 
alliance with the Griquos. Numcroni 
speakers follow, some adviHiiig one 
course, jonie anullier \ and they ulti- 
juatcly determine to lesiKt the foe. 

'Fhe iiiv avion is described hi a letter 
from Mr. Moffat to his parents. Before 
tlie battle, which took place on thc2fith 
of June, he took a journey into the in- 
terior, and arrived iu time to be present 
at the terrible scene. On the evening 
of tlie 20tli, the news reached New Lat- 
takou, that the enemy bad entered Old 
Lattakoo j aud, on the 22d, their anxiety 
was somewhat relieved by the ariival of 
afiout ItU) Gi'iquu horseuieii. It was 
re|)ortcil that there were white people 
among the inv aders ; anil the Bichuaiias 
were of opinion, that Mr. Muflut might 
be able to negotiate a treaty with the 
ManUitees by their nieuiis. In order to 
see what could be done, the missionary 
set out on his perilous journey on the 
24th, and, on the 25th, came in sight 
of the enemy, who were lying in a dc- 
clivifv, north of where the old town 
stooif. Mr- Moffat aud the Griqiia chief 
who accompanied him, rodb up to a 
young woman whom thty saw in one of 
the ravines : they put w.veral questions 
to her. but she could only iuform them, 
that they bad come from a very distant 
country. Advancing a little, they found 
an old niau and his sou, the latter nearly 
dead, aud the former scarcely able to 
say that tbey were perlsbiiig through 
hunger. Ue h^cd meat, and a piece 
was given. The appeacaoce of Mr. 
Moffat and bis companion ^peart to 
have excited great apprehensiaos In the 
MaaUtccs, tor th^ im m ed i ately tndea- 
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voitred to conceal their cattle, and a few 
armed men rushed towards them, ap* 
parently in order to induce them to de- 
part. The missionary, however, was 
not to be intimidated; he advanced 
nearer their body, and attempted to 
parley with them : but to no puri>ose, for 
a number of armed men rushio|P upon 
them, they were compelled to retire. 

On the 26th, in spite of every attem^ 
to come to an understanding, the battle 
took place, and the fortune of the day 
was decidedly a^inst the Mantatecs. 
This unfortunate people seem, however, 
to have jmssessed the most undaunted 
bravery, and in fart to have been equal 
to meet any thin^ but horses and fire- 
arms. The Griquas and Bichuanas 
committed the most detestalde crimes 
after the fight, cutting to pieces both 
women and children, without the least 
mercy. The scene must have been 
truly horrible, and Mr. Motfat has de- 
scril^d it forcibly It was truly af- 
fecting," says he, to behold mothers 
and infants rolled in blood, and the liv- 
iug infant in the arms of a dead mother. 
All ages and sexes lay prostrate on the 
ground. Shortly after they began to 
retreat, the women, seeing that mercy 
was shown them, instead of flying, ge- 
nerally sat down, baring their bosoms, 
exclaiming, am a woman, 1 am a 
woman." It seemed impossible for the 
men to yield. There were several in- 
stances of wounded men being sur- 
rounded by Afty Bichuanas, but it was 
nut till life was extinct, that a single 
warrior was conquered." 

After this circumstance. Is it credible 
that not one of the Bichuanas should 
have fallen in battle, and only om by 
venturing too far in search of plunder, 
especially when it is stated, that nearly 
400 of the Mantatees fell ? We fear the 
honest missionary was nut careful to 
inform himself exactly of the state of 
the case ; nor arc we quite sure that he 
docs not somewhat exaggerate the ter- 
rible character of the Mautatecs. At 
all events, the thing requires some 
iclairciuemnt ; for, as Mr. Moffat ap- 
pears to have been sufficiently collected 
to note whatever was passing around 
him, these ountradictions could not have 
arisen from distraction. Again, either 
the ^chuaua idiom must be very widely 
spread in the interior of Africa, or the 
Mantatees could not have come from 
any very great distance ; for they seem 
to have been understood very well, even 
by Mr. Moffat, who cannot be supposed 
to be a critic in Bidhuma. Upon the 
whole, the relation, though highly in- 
teresting, seems confused ^impenect; 


still it may generally be true. Further 
knowledge of this Mantatee natioa 
would be a valuable acquisition to our 
information respecting the tribee of ig* 
terior Africa. 


Jlirer £t/pfira<et.— On Wednesday, Feb* 
ruary 4th, a very interesting commuai* 
cation was read at the Royal Society of 
Literature ; viz. ** Observations oxi|tbe 
River Euphrates, by SirWm. Ouseley." 
This brief paper must have been the 
Work of much studious labour, as well 
ns active inquiry. To trace the ** mighty 
Euphrates " historically, and geographi- 
cally from its source in Armenia to its 
mouth in the Persian Gulf, was a task 
which few writers were competent to ac- 
complish. We are sorry we can only 
give a rough outline of Sir William's 
excellent Memoir, derived, as it appears 
to have been, from extensive reading, 
both of European and Asiatic, modern 
and ancient authorities, and personal 
observation : connected with the last- 
mentioned qualiAcatiun, the details were 
peculiarly attractive. In journeying 
from Persia to Constantinople, through 
Armenia, Sir W. O. stopped on the Eu- 
phrates at Satan’s Valley (so called from 
abounding in scorpions and noxious 
creatures) , a spot of verdure and beauty ! 
Here he swam across the river, and 
found it to l>c from three to six feet in 
depth, broad, winding, and rapid, overt 
stony and rugged bed.* During his tra- 
S'el along its channel, especially during 
the last twenty, of seventy miles, he 
remarked that it flowed between iten 
rocky banks, finely clothed with wood, 
and displaying such willow trees at are 
described in that melancholy strain of 
the Hebrew captivity, where they paint 
their griefs in suspending their ham, 
and weeping while they thought on Je- 
rusalem. In its course the nver utters 
a loud and hollow noise ; the effect of 
which is increased by the silence pra^ 
vailing around. 

The Euphrates was styled ** great** 
by ancient authors, and also emphati* 
cally, “ The River’* CHehrew Bwk of 
Joshua— Greek Apocuypse of St. John 
— Lucan, &c.) ; and several of its ap- 
pellations serve to mark it as consisting 
of several streams, and to have been cot 
into arUficial canals. The etymology 
of the word Euphrates is unknown— es- 
pecially of the prefix Eh, Probably the 
root is the Hebrew Frat or Peratb,t ^ 


* Lnwer down towards Babylon and uW Flw 
of Sbinaar itdepotitt a deep alluvial mil, audits 
bottom U mud and »Um«. 

t The famous Persian poet, Firdanii, la aw 
Shfbnimeb, where he relates the Ustery v 
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(ome derived from Fftrrah, to be, or 
to render fruitful. Tbit, however, leemt 
faneifu). 

Sir W. Ouacley took admirable meaot 
to elucidate liis subject : he directed his 
inquiry towards the source of the river 
in Armetita, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain what name it had borne and con- 
tinued to bear in that re^on. The high- 
est period at which he could arrive was 
the fifth century, when Moses of Chorcne, 
in h't^ history of Armetita, calls it Ephrat 
or Efrat ; vci^ slightly differing from 
the Greek. At the present day, many 
Armenians and Turks upon its banks, 
pnmounce it as written in Arabic, Frit 
or For.'lt, sometimes softened into Fortld, 
and sometimes with the first letter 
( hanged into a mingled sound of M and 
V. To this corrupt and curious pronun- 
ciation may, perhaps, be ascribed the 
name of MorAd, bestowed by some mo- 
dern geographers on a second liranch, 
though Ptolemy has not distinguished 
one branch from the other by any par- 
ticular name. 

The concluding portion of the Essay 
esrited much attention, and charmed 
initb by its erudition and condensed in- 
fortnarion on a subject of universal in- 
terest— the site of the terrestrial para- 
dise, of which the four rivers were, the 
the Hison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and P/iratA, 
of Moses. Tlicre are a multitude of hy- 
potheses on this point, of which we in- 
stance a few 

1 7’he Garden of Eden eaiated between that 
place irbere the Euplirates and Ti^rii unite their 
streams, and (he spot where now stands the city 
oJ fiasrah.— [lluet, Bishop of Arranchesi Dr. 
Wells ic. Ac] 

8. In Armenia, araonj; the foootaini of the 
Jw rireri, Phasis, Araxes, Tigris, and Euphra- 
M'S — [Rcland’i Dissert, de Parad. Terrest. Ac,] 

3 Near a town called Edneissar, (in lat. 41, 
w»(t brtwern 78 and 73 long.) at the foot of the 
mountain on which has been erected the city of 
Mordin.— [Father Angelo, who trarelled in Asia 
“tween the years 1664 and 1W8, and desrribea 
tjoiitaation, as being called in Turkish, “ (he 
tbonsand fountains wi|M)ce,says he, issue the 
fw»r TiTera, Tigris, EnpI»atw,Koukson or Bloc- 
w»(er, and Nabar-gilica or Bword-river j which 

HZu 25 “*^’ ft " •” was 

sfr^i- MO- By-thc-by, (his history 

•fr mgy resemble, that of Moses. Queen Hu- 
«m, themoth« of Darab, and graadmosber of 
Phee^ Alexander, to avoid a pro- 


m 

two tatter, eqaivaleat to ttw CHIim aad Him 
fall reepeettvely into tba two torMr.] 

4. IB the imitoryof Canaan, raicstiae,«vih« 

Holy Land. 

A. Near Daaaasens in Syria. 

6. On the traetnow eorered by the 

Sea. , 

7. lo Egypt 

8. In the Island of Ceylon, or Seraadili. 

Bcsidci these various conjectures, tnek 

of which has bad its advocates, it hu 
been maintained by others, that the Ur- 
restrial paradise was on the WAa of tha 
Gauges— under the Equator in Africa— 
in Europe— and even in America. Aad 
even beyond this, Huet tells us, “ Thera 
have been some who would place Pnni'* 
dise ill the third or fourth neaven ; lit 
the heaven of the moon ; in the moon 
itself ; in a mountain adjoining the lu* 
uar heaven ; in the middle region of tha 
air,** dec. See, The Mohammedans con« 
found it with their Bowen of Bliss } and 
the Jewish Rabbis have held that ift 
reached to the seventh heaven, whera 
the four riven were of Milk, Wine, iM- 
sain, and Honey. Sir W. Ouseiey, with 
all his intelligence, does not presuma 
to determine which is right.— d[4t, G<m» 

p»atk of M. lang/cc.— Literature and 
science have sustained a severe and un« 
cxjiected loss by the death of M. Langlesp 
the celebrated Orientalist. He was ona 
of the oldest Members of the Inattirt g 
Profcsscur i I'dcole ificciale des Languea 
Orientales ; Coiisenrateur Administm* 
teur de Manuscrits Orienteaux de la 
BiUioth6(jue Royalc ; Member of van* 
ous foreign Societies ; Chevalier of tba 
L$gion d'Hmntur, and of the Order dsdSt* 
Iftodtmir, &c. &c. He was a native oC 
Ficardy, devoted from his youth .to 
Oriental studies, was in '.full activity,' 
and presided at a meeting of the Near, 
Geographical Society onl^ a few daye 
before his death. His sprightlinesi and 
energy indicated a fund of health ; aad 
his friends calculated on his society^ 
and the Savans on hit aid, for years to 
come, for he died in bis fiOth year. Ha 
will not easily be replaced. As a lingoitfe^ 
professors may be found to equal or sur« 
pass him in particular languages, bat 
as a general Oriental scholar be wu il« 
raewt unrivalled. His knowledge of 
Esstem history, antiquities, autbors^ 
curiosities, customs, &c. was the result 
of enthusiastic and persevering reisarch* 

He spared neither trouble nor expense ; 
be g^ped round himself the best pro* 
ductions of the writers of ell countries* 
the most intelligent travellen. and tha 
most industrious students. His coUec- 
tioB of booksy manuicriptsi nod engnvw 
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Li BMi((tullcent; uid hi« salosi 
were the resort of aU the most mtcreit* 
jftf end mott vnlimbke professors or 
lovers of sciences that resided in or 
visited the French metropolU. His death 
1^ procUiced an asutd sensation, for it 
has come home to every one’s habits and 
enjoyments. Twice every 'niontli, on 
the first and third Tuesd^ evenings, 
Xisaaiona were opened $ his tables were 
■pread with the newest and richest |»ro« 
dnietions of the literature of aU couutrios. 
Iforty, ftfty, siaty, and more persons of 
learning and distinction were collected 
finm the most distant parts of the world ; 
|ha colours and costumes of various 
dhnoa and countries ji^ve a sort of ge* 
atral character to the meeting; the 
Imrinees of Uufature was despatched, 
and the pleasures of literature enjoyed 
•t the same time. A sort of bourte <]f 
cxchaaga was established, at the expense 
an iiidividual, who was as hospitahle 
la tha adtoiiuistratioii of his rerresbmenls 
to Uie bodies of his guests as he was li> 
Imral in the communication of all that 
was demandcil from his stores of leant- 
inn and information. It is to be regret- 
ted and is no doubt deeply regretted by 
the surviving narties, that a misiinder- 
iUadmg shoMM have existed lietwecn 
him and M. Silvestre de Sacy, Abel Re- 
iptnaat, and other distinguished Frofes- 
•ors, which UhA*. a more serious charac- 
ter ^tertbe establishment of the Asiatic 
Society. M. Longles would not liecome 
» mamber, and even expressed himself, 
an some occasions, in terms of disap- 
jmbatkni of the proceedings and pro- 
auctiona of that body. Had he lived, it 
is te be hojied that some accommodation 
aNulld have taken place ; and his death 
ahould teach us all to be- slow to permit 
i^eiMttKHi to take place, hut never to 
oafar the moment of intended rccoiici- 
Itation. In some of his public employ- 
ments, it is probable, he may be suc- 
qmded by M. Ch^. 

' JEUndtto Fhctiwd.— One of the greatest 
jpUpdoa festivsii in the Carnatic b held 
MUnutUy at Coojeveram. It is called 
tha Gatrudasiavum, and celebrates tha 
dasacut of tha god Vishnu upon earth. 
Xor successive days a small, holy,. 
md aikcieat imaga of tha god b cither 
hpam itt trUunMal procession among 
lim ddighted foliowersy or exposed to 
.t(wiw atdoring gaaa in tha courts of his 
ttmpla. Far ten ds^s tha streets aia 
tirmigeil with Mrahaoias and fakirs, 
irilgriiiM from afar, and peasants from 
tna neighbewtlioed. IfoUUng is beavd 
but tha fosnzied rimiit of tbt aniiltfiig 
tM at k^ or tha song of tha marty idlar^ 


whom the season of holiday sets Vkmc 
front his wonted toll, 

1 chanced to be stationed within a fro 
mUes of €on|cvenini at iha period of 
this festival, m duna 18122, and 1 wem 
over to enjoy the scene* It was at the 
second boar after midnight that I muuau 
ed my horse, and. ic^ forth aknr. 
There had been rain in the night; the 
moon was still up ; and all around, aud 
on my path, whether tree or s^b, 
grass, or gravel-sand, or pool of water, 
was glistening and silvery. 

My heart beat happily as 1 looked 
about me, and though alone, 1 felt not 
lonely ; no, not even when the moon set, 
and left me in darkness. The whole 
world was ])ri:sent to my imaginaiiw ; 

I was on my way to gaze on a scens fa- 
miliar to, those' nations whose history 
and fate are recorded in the sacred nags 
of the Old Testament,— a scene only to 
be now viewetl among the idolaters uf 
India. 

As I approached the town, I entered 
upon the more public road, aud fsuud 
uunihers of native peasants in gruopis 
of families, some with burthens on their 
heads; others with children iu their 
arms, or on iheir hips ;* or leadiag 
tliose who could run aUuie ; some aged, 
and bending to their tall staves; all 
pressing on with a noiseless foot»fall, 
aud that silent beart-tlirobhing eager- 
ness with which, in all coubtries, wc 
hasten to a high place of public aod so- 
lemn assembly. 

My guide led me to the choultry whi- 
ther the procession was to come, instead 
of to the gate of the pagoda, whence 
first it issues ; so that' 1 lost the roo- 
nvent whin, with the break of day, the 
doors of tlie temple are thrown open, 
and the breathless multitude behold, 
and bow before their god j light the in- 
cense on their small censers ; and break 
and pour out the milk of their cocos 
nuts; and send up those maddeoiu^ 
cries with which they hail the revered 
image glorifieil, as they believe it to h«i 
bypreseut deity. 

Directed by the scnind of the 

and the hurried movementof the crowds, 
I soon discovered the procession.^ R 
was led by one of their wandering saints, 
a hale old men, with a Aoteing whit* 
lieard, robes of deep salmon colottr, anj 
a turban of the same, but biob ^ 
mhhric in form. He brandished ie ^ 
right hand a staff with an hroa heodt 
shape Hire the toeplve of Vishnn ; 


- « np »— w. p»» III ■ I 

esniet her chiM astride ae her Up» wloti sm 
protrudes for Ibat paipsea.. 
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he MB? dtaced wHli a wild 

rotatory Motiuo. 

Some twMUy men fuUoMred. mounted 
on Brahininy buUooki, and beatlof 
tomtons. Neat four clephantt with 
bMners, and the nanra or Larj(e royal 
tlnim. Lonf dies of dancing g^ri«, with 
joyiand flowers in their smiling hair, 
came after, linked band in band, and 
Bwving in measured Steps to the mn&ic 
of the temfde. Then the image of the 
god,* borne on the bowed neck of Ga- 
uids,t with attendant Brahmins, and 
tile umbrella t and chowriet of sove* 
reiguty. All these were carried on a vast 
platform raised far above the heads of 
the crowd. A throng of officiating Brah* 
tiiiiu, with their peculiar complexion 
and shaven crowns, closed the proces- 
Kiun ; and their chant, now loiut and 
nasal, now deep and musically so, re- 
minded me strongly of the convents and 
rlDi^iers of the far West. 

But a hy docs such a thought intrude ? 
LmiIv around on tiie dark inultitude — 
mark their dress and ornuraents— look 
at those “ round tires like the moon'* 
OB the heads of the women — observe 
those fakirs, the one witii the iron rods 
fortotl through his skin all festered and 
Idoody, the other susneuded from the 
branch of that tree, his head downwards, 
aiul a fire under it, — aud a third near 
them, his hemi buried under a heap of 
earth, and his naked and disgusting 
iwdy protruded ou vour path, ('omc 
here to the idol-maker’s stall; what 
will you carry back, |>oor travel- worn 
pilgrim, to your distant cottage ^ Here 
are all your gods — all their symbols — all 
the litile vessels for sacrifice. Nay, I 
smile not on you in scorn, but in pity, 

• • - - “ Ori ot Oo<i: I’d mtlicr be 

A Pasjin iQckU'd in a creed out worn, 

S«i uii((bt I, ttiinding on «otnv pleMantJce, 

Batc xlimpiet which miKht ro&lw me !»■ for- 
lorn;*' 

than w oik this world in name a Chris- 
tian, but in heart a sceptic. 

We dined, a large party of us, with 
Mr, C. the acting collector and magis- 
trate, on the evening of this day, attiis 
lemporary bungalow in the town, and 
Were summoned frbm table soon after 
nine to meet the night • procession. 
The order of it was like that of the 
morning, but now Vishnu rode upon a 
gilt and glittering figure of Hauuman, 
the monkey-god; the platform was 


• Thshsan of Vinhaa wasvenr 
•fjBCttt richly with )ew«U, and clothed with 

t The Qmida h ropicoeoted by the tgare of 
a iMw brier than life, wHh the head oTan caste ; 
the whole of jfilt eopper. 
t The well-kaewacMblstM of ladina rsyatty. 
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Bgbted ap, huikdred* of the attendtfUt' 
were bearinr torches, and about flf^ 
men carried terge tresuls, whoso trMeS 
heads were all flames they wero flrii^ 
ofl rockets oa all tides, and jiMt alter 

we came out, the procession halted. JL 

large space was dearod ; there was ft 
good show of Are-works; andtwolmw 
mense colossal figures of pasteboadL 
well dressed, and admiraMy managedL' 
danced to the loudly laughing crowdsg 
and here in the midst of this muHItiids 
were a dozen of us pale Europeans, ft 
rajdi and two of bit sons, and a wwMnr 
native merchant, seated on EngftJt 
arm chairs. I shall never forget thU 
scene; I had feared that the mooft 
would spoil the effect of the lights ndl 
fire- works, but no; there was muck 
sulphureous blue in the fire-works, anft 
the flaring blaze of the torches gave t# 
the leaves of the tall cocoa-trees, whfek 
line the streets, a inHatUrhr\WMncyz os 
many of them wore clusters of fndlaft 
boys, every hou<c-top, every hrol^ 
wall, was covered with groupes, tfirongs* 
log as l>ees swarm, and a dense moving 
mass filtcil the streets. 1 was much de* 
lighted with the picture, yet I did, at 
times, h>ok up to the blue cloudlesg 
vault of heaven, and to the golden stan^ 
aud, as I gaz<‘d U(N>n the moon sh{aift|r 
in c^m majesty, the tumult of my spir^ 
was reproved and peprt»sied. 

We accompanied the processmn tft 
the Mnntlpum,* and saw the nantefit 
girls dance bi*fore the god. They werft 
none of them remarkaWe for beantj 
but the dress, and the measured step^ 
and mmement of the arms, cannot hft 
viewed with indifference by any onft 
for whom historical or poetical assoclftw 
tions have charms. 

The next morning I saw the image of 
Visluin borne on a huge coded serpeOk 
of gilt metal, with a spreading bood^ 
and seven he^s i»f silver, ovcr-arcbfnK 
aud canopying the god, and it tremblM 
as it movi'd. 

1 afterwards rode home, bat tetfiroed 
to witucss the Rutt Jstra. The night 
before, a curious ceremony takes pkiMfi 
the Vishnuvites carry tb'eir god on dr 
huge gilt elephant to insult the templfi 
and the followers of Siva. This htf 
been customary for centuries, and fvgh 
once a constant cause of tumifit and 
Woodshed. Now there is a pmikniit 
piUar to which they may go : a senmftt 
of the Company i« always preWftC,Midlt 
ends, If not in good huroonr, «ft IcMfe 
harmlessly, f saw this foHy: tbdrgK- 
presskm of contempt is nut dUfemtk 


e SsMll Tempts of Rest. 
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item that adopted by coittmon content 
into all pantomimes, whether Dutch, 
Italian, or Enelish. The god and the 
elephant turn their rumps towards the 
front of Siva's temple, and are thrice 
propelled to the permitted point with 
^he shout and the gesture of insult; 
jiome of the Vislmuvites apraared quite 
mad, they leaped on each otlier's sboul* 
ders, shook their large torches, and sang 
defiance. 

It was at daybreak on the following 
morning that 1 sow the Ruttin motion, 
4ind certainly it is a sight for the travel- 
ler : the platform of this car or temple 
is five and thirty feet from the ground, 
nnd the tapestried canopy and its sup- 
jiurters anti decorations five and thirty 
fret higher ; it is capable of containing 
twenty or thirty Brahmins ; the whole 
is solid, strong, curiously carved, and 
heavy ; the wlieols are ten feet in tlia- 
meter, solid, and of enormous thickness. 
Tour cables, one hundred yards in 
length, arc attached to it, and witli 
shoulders under, or hands on these ca- 
Jbles, there arc certainly nut less than 
two thousand labourers engaged in 
drawing it along. On it utu>es, high 
above the uplifted faces of the crowded 
worshippers ;• these press to come near, 
throw up (with money) an otlering of 
cocoa-nuts ; the alteiulaiit Uraliinins 
break and present them to the god, and 
cast them down again, o'ltMcrafcd, 
to the wretched, yet glad devotee, who 
shares them with the family he brought 
up to the feast, and with which he has lo 
Xetrace the long and weary way to his 
native village. 

This Rutt is dragged through the 
principal streets, and on its return, 
>»ben It arrives within about a hundred 
yards of the spot where it is. to be drawn 
up, there is a shout and a yell, the 
movement is more rajiid, un<l Yearfnlly 
Jt towers and totters along till its pon- 
derous wheels are again laidded in their 
restiiif^ place. 

During the whole of this scene, num- 
bers of young Brahmins, aruieil with 
thongs of the deeryi* are leaping about 
in the crowd, striking now those who 
drag the car, now those who press upon 
their path, aud you may observe wealthy 
and well-dressed men come and just put 
their hand over to touch the rope, and 
claim the merit of having ilragged the 
car. llie women bold up their litUe chil- 
dijeu above their heads, and every sight 
and sound speak tumultuous joy. But 


* H*r« th« do not throw tbcioaeheo 

under the c«r, m at Jn|'i;rrnaat. 

t The akia 9f Ibe deer is not considered ss 

rojlvtlng. 


let us pause, the crowds are dispersing • 
— Who arc those twenty or thirty 
men covered with sweat and dust, lo^ 
ing tuiKw'orn and hungry, and now 
salaaming with fear to that stern Brah- 
min? They are village coolies, who 
were pressed and driven in to drag the 
car of Vishnu, the lowest of whose fol- 
lowers would spurn them from his path. 

And here, come into this tope ; and 
down to the edge of this tank ; look at 
these groiipes of poor families with their 
small aud insutheient portions of cold 
rice. They are not acknowledged, mn 
//V the Soodras, hut they wear the mark t»f 
Vishnu ; class themselves among his 
humble followers ; have come up to the 
feast, to worship, and make the offering 
of their little all ; and w ill now go home, 
aud practise the most painful eeunonty 
for a year to come. Now enter the 
courts of temple ; here all is feasting 
and smiles ; these groupcs of ulerk 
fat iiieii are ofliciatiiig Braliinins, who 
are partaking of an entertaiimieiit pro- 
vided for them by that black Hindoo 
uicrchuut, of the Bliysc ca*-!, with dia- 
inotids in his ears, and cunning in his 
eyes, who has come up from Madras for 
the occasion. 

Such is an Indian festival pictoriully 
sketched : it were a long, long comedy li 
1 atteinpted to carry my reader hehiud 
the scenes, among Sheniladars, Moon- 
sliees, Peons, and tlie whole lieid of 
>etly oppressors ; a comedy, I say, but 

mean it not unfeelingly : the word 
tragedy 1 reserve lor higher and more 
serious cousulerutions, for tan there 
he a deeper or more awful one, or one 
more afllieting to the heart of a believ- 
ing ( hristiun, tlmii to look u)>ou these 
millions, feeding on ashes, their Je- 
ceiveil hearts turning them aside, hold- 
ing fast n lie in their right hands, and 
seeing m»t the cup of astuui:huieut and 
desolntiou prepared for them ? — 
in huUa. Ry an OfTicer. 2d Kdit. 


Mmitiine T.nlcrprises of the Piisuuiii.— 
It appears from the last Nuiiiher of the 
Annalet de$ Fei/ogcs, that M. Siinonofy 
Professor at tlie Uniiersitj of Kusau, 
lias given a sketch of the Voyages ot the 
Russians to the South Ptde, which is 
full of interest. In Europe it is not ge- 
nerally known that the cireumnaii^a- 
tors, sent by the powerful Kmjicrorof 
the North, ha\o made, between the pa- 
rallels of 60 aud 70**, a voyage round the 
Pole, much more complete and instruc- 
tive than that made by the celebrated 
Capt. Cook, llie island situated farthest 
south, at present kiiowu,'hcars the name 
of AieatuNlcr h-^Journal diet Ddmtt* 
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«U?R£MB coonr, CALCUTTA, 

June 28, 1823. 

The King on the prosecution of Gopal 
D osi», versus Kalebpersaud Tiia- 
KOOR, Ra»AMO!IUN CllOUUREU, Mu- 
iiLN Doss, Ramanund Dobs, and 
Mirjb Ram. 

[This case occupied the Court for two 
days ; but as, if reinirted at full length, 
it would take up a much larger portion 
of our space than we can at present 
spare to such a subject, the proceedings 
of the Court ha\ ing lately engrossed so 
much of our pages, we ha\e merely 
gi\eu an abridgment of the more de* 
tailed account that appeared in the 
Hurkaru. — Ld. Cal. Jomn.] 

Mr. Turton stated that the indict* 
meat charged the defendants with a 
riot and robbery, in a Hindu temple. 
The first count was for a riot and dis- 
turbance, the second count for the riot 
only, the tliird for takiug away giMuls 
from the temple, ilie lourth for breaking 
into a dwelling bouse, the fifth for an 
assault, the sixth for a fortible entry 
into the temple, and the sexeiith lor u 
forcible entr\ into the dwelling liuuse. 

Mu. Munlv deseiibed the prosecutors 
in this case as Hindu priests, worship- 
ing an idol in a temple near the Burra 
Baxar. Of the defendants, Kulcepersaud 
lhakoor, he said, was a member of 
the famous Tbakoor famil),aud he had 
every reason to believe that what had 
been done was at his instigation} but 
be that as it may, the jierpetrators of it 
must bear the c-unse(|ueiices of their 
crime. Jluw it came into the heads of 
the defendants to do as they had done, 
he was at a loss to eoiieeive, hut he left 
it U> the Jury to dcterinine after they 
hod heard the evidence. About titty 
sears ago, the ancestors of Kaleepersaud 
'Hiakoor gave the land on which the 
temple is built to Rain Gossaiii, who, 
after having retained possession of it for 
twenty or twenty-five years, died, and 
left it to Hurree Doss. This individual 
maintained public worship in it up to 
lfv20, and in that year be died. The 
property then succeeded to Goverkund 
Doss, his adopted son, and he under- 
stood that tlie pretence for now turning 
the plaintiff out was, that as the first 
possessor under the original gift had 
died without a will, the laud ought to 
revert to the Thakoor family j but if the 
learned Counsel could prove possession 
Orient, Herald^ Vol. 1. 


to the jury for the time he had stated^ 
that would be quite sufficient to enUtle 
him to their verdict. But the whole at 
the land had not been presented by the 
Thakoor family, and coiisequeully cxiuld 
nut revert to them, for part of it had 
been given by the Rajah of Moorsheda^ 
bud. 

The facts of the case were thus 
scrilmd by the learned counsel. On the 
27tli of December, 1822, the defendants 
came with an European Bailiff to the 
temple, and ordered him to seal some o£ 
the doors. W hile he was there, no hama 
had been done, but as soon as he had 
gone away, the defendants went to the 
acting priest, asked fur the key of the 
dour, where the god and god’s property 
were ; and on his refusal to give it up^ 
beat him and others violently and threir 
them down stairs. They then went 
iluwn stairs themselves, and made e 
forcible entry into the priest’s liouse.-^ 
The defendant Thakoor was not satis*- 
licd with all this, but at the time of the 
evening puju, he thought he had a riglit 
to be priest, and uccordinglv performed 
it to the other prisoners. The riot con^ 
tinned for some time, and until some 
man nion> sensible than the otbem 
waited upon Mr. Stacey, ami brought 
him there to induce them to leave o|& 
Tile learned counsel said that he should 
prove the riot, the assault, and the for« 
eilile entry, and if he did so he should 
have a right to the verdict of the jury 
on all the counts. 

Ilurree Jhix^ (Pujari) — stated that 
the doors scaled were those of the Bra* 
min’s houses. When llte sergeant wenf 
away, the defendants went up to the 
place where the idols were, and called 
to the pujari to give them the keys ot 
the p'ace, vvliiih he could not do with- 
oui permission of the proprietor. Otl 
Ins refusal Kuleepersaud 'Hi akoOr seized 
him by the neck, struck him, and 
told the burjabavsies to lioat him also. 
They did beat him, upon which Loll 
Doss and Thull Doss asked them why 
they did so. Radamoliun Chowdrcc 
then told the burjabassies to beat them; 
and Kaleepersaud desired three of the 
defendants to break the lock of the plMO 
where the iilol wt»s. Kaleepersaud 
told them to beat witness well, and if It 
cost a thousand or two lie would pay it. 
After they had thus been beatenthey were 
thrust down stairs, and ThuU Dost got 
his head cut against the wall, and it blc^ 

.3 T 
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In all thirty or forty people were pre- 
sent, and they made a great noise. 
After they were thrust down, some men 
came with a basket contaiiiing some 
vessels and cups. Witness detailed who 
'Vrerc the bearers of the articles taken 
from the temple. Witness calletl de- 
wai,” ujH)i» which Radamohun made as 
though ne would heal him again, and 
told him to be quiet. As witness had 
been beaten once, he did not wish to 
risk another heating, and for that rea- 
son allowed them to pass. Sometime 
nfter, some of the dtfet»<lants came back 
-again an<l performed the ceremony, of 
worship, healing the gongs, &c. Pef>ple 
were waiting there to prevent witness 
from performing the ceremony, and he 
did not attempt to do so. Hurree Doss 
first appointed witness to porlorm the 
worship, and he was cootiuned in his 
place hy Copal Doss. The defemlaiits 
remained until Mr. Stacey came, about 
10 or 1 1 o’clock, and sent tbeni away. 
When they were gone be examined tbc 
jgoods of tile idol, and found ibat the 
-ghurra, the pitara, the lotas, and other 
vessel! were tnissiug. He saw the con- 
tents of the box about lour mouths be- 
fore this time at the feast of ibe Dole 
Jattra, when it contained several ornu- 
ments of gold and pret ions stones be- 
longing to the idol, wbiib llurrce Doss 
got made for it. Formerly Hurree Doss 
'was proprietor of them, liut (•opal Doss 
now was. When defendant* broke into 
the temple, they made a great noise and 
Ijeat the turn toms. 

Cross'cxnminfd ly Mr. Frur.t s-os' — 
iHe had on his usual clothes on this oc- 
rasion ; the defendants beat bi'> Inidy, 
Mixed hiiii by tbc hair and throat, and 
,beat him with their lists. He did not 
0 to complain at tlie 'Fhanuah, because 
e was stnscU'ss, and was lying in that 
atatc from eandleliglit until iO or 11 
o'clock. The inoineiit be was thrust 
down he became scnstless. Tbc riser 
where he was lying is >ery close to the 
temple. He fell down stairs, went to 
the river, drank some w atcr, and return- 
ed to the cliuubutra, where he fell down 
aenseless. lie did sii because he was «o 
much vexed. He is quite certain he 
was not asleep ; he did not dream ; his 
aide* were broken with being •ihovetl 
all the way down stairs ; and be sat at 
the bottom of the stairs until they had 
taken away the thing*) when he tried to 
go up again. 

in answer to Prisoners — Radamohun 
Do** is dead— he is gone to heaven. 

JjoU Doss offer* (ruits, flowers, and 
tuld leaf at the thakorebarri of Ram 
SiU itt tbe Burra Bazar, lie conflriued 
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what had been deposed by the former 
witnesses relative to the heating and 
forcible expulsion by the defendants and 
their burjabassies. 

Second Day 1, 1823. 

The Jury having assembled, Mr. 
Money proceeded to call his remaiuiug 
witnesses. These were five in number, 
who bad socii the different stages of the 
ilisturbance, and deposed to nearly the 
same facts as those examined on the 
former day. Due or two of them denied 
having seen Kaleejversaud Thakor^r at 
the ]>lace, and another to the articles 
taken away having been conveyed to a 
neighbouring tenip'eby the delcndauts, 
where they were refused adniissiun. 

Mr. FeRtit'KsoN then addressed the 
Jury for the defendant. He was very 
Surry he said, that so trumpery a case 
should lor two duvs have detained the 
.lurv IVom their business. They hail 
brought evidence to prove that the 
gooils had been taken away, as if they 
wanted damages — and tliou on the other 
hand they had brought an action of 
replevin. If the Jury di'.believcil the 
evidence for the riot and as'-ault, they 
must acquit tlie clefeiiUants aliogeiher ; 
for the inking away the goods, even to 
the amount of fiOO, 000 pounds, he could 
tell them, was a livil, and not a crinn- 
ual action. 

Mr. Fercu-sson then called William 
/frown ; who dejiosed that he made the 
diMrc'-s about 4 o'clock ; that he lir'-t 
wont to KalcciHrsaud’s house, who Rent 
the cbowdree along with iiim, but re- 
mained at borne himself ; and that wit- 
ness, alter having sealed the doors, went 
home. 

Cross-rxfimincd by Mr. Money. — He 
fitaid at Kaleei^rsaud’s bouse about a 
(|uarter of an liour, and saw a imnibcr 
of natives there armed w iib sticks to the 
amount of twenty, eight or nine of 
whom went along with him. Kalee- 
persaud tobl him that the two people 
who were along with bmi were not 
enough, and that he would send bis 
jH'ople to guard the prtMuises after they 
we«ele!t hy him. Some of the people 
wjio went with him went up stairs, but 
came down again immediately. He is 
quite |H>silive he did not see Kaleeper- 
suud — did not know where the |)eupU' 
went, who came with him from the 
hou.se— he Icit the chowdree there. He. 
heard a noise down stair*, and saw one 
blow struck. 

Mr. Ff.rgl'Ssom calk'd several other 
witnesses, who all deposed to the fact 
of Kalcepersaud being absent at the 
time the outrage wax stated to have 
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committed. One of them deposed 
to the title of the Thakoor family to 
tiie premises in question , and another 
to the manner in which Kateepersaud 
sj>ent the whole of the evening. More 
than one of them said that some dis* 
tuvbance hail occurred at the temple, 
hut they nil denieil that Knteepersaud 
had any share in it. The difference in 
their evidence was so very iramaturial, 
that it appears to us to be quite unne- 
cessary to point it out in this place by 
goinv throut;h the whole of it. 

Mr. Money then addressed the jury 
in reply. 

Sir A. Bullf.r- summer! up, after which 
the jury retired for some time, and re- 
turned with a verdict apnmst all the 
ilefendants on the 5th count — ^that of 
mi assault, and acquitted them on the 
others. 

The ('ourt then directed that Knlec- 
persaud ainl Thako<»r should pay a (iiu* 
to the kin™ of 200 rupees, and the other 
defendants of 20 ru|»ees each, which 
they immediately did, and were dis- 
charged. 


rR0P0>ED CANALS l OlV IMPROVING TUP. 
NAMGAllON BETWEEN IIIF. GANGES 
AND lilL HOOGLY. 

Litract from a Vlan latilq suhmitted to 
Goieiwnrnt for the fornuiiion of an east/ 
uiul femuurent cotnmunication htf teaterf 
iietween the UpjHraml Eastern Pnmncrsof 
India and Calcutta, durwir the dry scasroi. 
The want of a free naiigation be- 
tween the Eastern and t'pjKT l*ro% incc'*, 
and Calcutta, during the mouths of 
.tauuaiw, Fehiuai) , Alarch, April, and 
May, when most of the rivers whiih 
braiuh off from the (ianges become too 
shallow tor large boats, lias long been 
felt, and considerable expense has been 
incurred to rcincily the e> il, but liithertu 
without effect, twerv succeeding year 
bringing with it additional complaints 
of the obstructed state of the rivers, 
and the increased delay in tiu* naviga- 
tion. Various ]dan:, have been con- 
templated, and resorteil to, but they all 
npjiear to have been founded on one 
and the same ernineons theory ; and 
have, in crmscquence, produced similar 
unsuccessful results. 

In Europe, and particularly in (Jreat 
Britain, f'anal navigation, of late, has 
lieen brought rapidly to a degree of 
perfection, which, a century hack, 
could scarcely have been anticlnatcil 
l»y even the most sanguine. Much has 
consequently Iwcn written and said on 
the subject, and certain rules and 
anioius derived from extensive experi- 


ence, established t but however suitable 
they may he to the countries in which 
they were formed, they must fail in 
others where they cannot be appUed 
under .similar circumstances. 

In Europe, the greatest difliculty op-' 
iwsed to the establishment of Canals, 
lies in carrying a sufficient body of 
water o\cr great tnequalities of ground, 
by means of locks ; hut when onco 
formed, they will remain unaltered for 
ages. In the plains of Bengal, on the 
contrary, the very reverse takes place. 
There is no difficulty or obstacle in 
forming a canal, the country being an 
uniform flat, and the soil easy of excava- 
tion. The grand |)oint required, there- 
fore, is to preserve the canal in A 
navigable state, after it is once formed. 
Bcfiwc proceeding to the plan proposed, 
it will he shown, that the difficulty of 
keeping a canal open in the higher parts 
of Bengal, is so great, as to oppose an 
iusunnountahlc obstacle to success ; thcr 
beds of the Ganges and its dependent 
streams, having, in that part of the 
c«mutr> , a natural tendency to be con- 
stantly changing or filling up. 

Both Major Kennel and Golonel Colo- 
brooke, who, of all others, have pabl 
tlie most attention to the subject, aru 
decidedly of this opinion. The former 
ohsmes, “ I can easily suppose, that if 
the Ganges was turned into a straight 
canal, cut through the ground it now 
traNor'CS in the most winding parts of 
its course, its straightness would he of 
.short duration. Some jiclding part of 
the hank, or that which happened to bci 
the most strongly acted on, woidd first 
he corroded or dissolved : thus a bay or 
cavity would he formed on the side of 
the hank. This begets an inflexion of 
the current, which, falling obliquely on 
the side of the hay, corrodes it inces- 
snutl>. When the current has passed 
the innermost part of the hay, il receives 
a new direction, and is thrown obliquely 
towards the opposite side of the canal, 
dc)Hisitiiig in its way, the matter exca- 
sated from the hay, ami whiih bcginiT 
to form a shallow or hank contiguous to 
the border of the canal. Here then, U 
the origin of such windings us owe their 
existence to the nature of the soil. The 
hay, so corroiled, hi time becomes large 
enough to gi' e a new direction to the 
Ixaly of the caiud; and the matter ex- 
rasated from the hay is so disposed as 
to assist in throwing the current against 
the u)i)M>site banki where a process, 
similar to that I have been describing, 
will lie licguu. The action of the cur- 
rent on the, bank will also have the 
effect of deepeuiug the border of the 
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channel near it ; anil this again in- 
creases the velocity of the current in 
that part. Thus would the canal gra- 
dually take a new form, till it hecame 
what the river now is. Even when the 
iriudings have lessened the descent one 
half, we still find the current too novver- 
ful for the hanks to withstand it.’’ * 

In another place, speaking of the 
changes which happen in the beds of 
tlie Ganges, he sa)s, “ The experience 
of these changes should operate against 
attempting canals of any length in the 
higher parts of the country ; and 1 iiuuh 
douht, if any in the lower parts would 
long continue navigable.” t 

Colonel Colehrooke abo observes on 
the cuts made in the Haugretty to 
ittraighteu its course. — “ 'I'here is, 
however, no other advantage in making 
such cuts, than rendering the passage 
ftumewhat shorter hy water ; and it is a 
fiuestion woitli coasidering, whether by 
Stnorteniiig the courJC of any river, we 
jxiay not render it less navigable; for 
the more a river winds, the slower will 
he its current, and, eonsw|uently, its 
waters will not be drained oil’ so soon. 
Another etlect of the shortening its 
course luight be, that, owing to the 
greater rapidity of the current acting 
against the sides in a loose soil, it might 
tiKJ much enlarge the capacity of its 
bed, the elVect of which would be to 
produce a pro^Hirlional degree of shal- 
lowness m the middle of the stream.” X 
Hie fact of the Haugretty, the del- 
Itiighie, and the Matabanga rivers 
having been ununvigable. for many 
laie seasons, notwithstanding the ex- 
pense and laiiour which have, at ilill’er- 
ent times, Ihtii bestowed to keep their 
channels open, is, of itself, a most con- 
vineing proof of the inutility of attempt- 
ing to form any permanent commuui- 
cation between the Ganges and the 
Haugretty or llooglv, by their means j 
and the fate of all cuts of communi- 
cation between their oeiasionally -ob- 
structed heads and the great river, may 
he conjectured, from that which wivs 
made near the Sooty, to join the Canges 
and Haugretty. >Vlieu first opened it 
was only a few vards wide, but the 
stream was no sooner admitted, than it 
cjuiekly expandeil to as many hundred. 


• Vifle Rennrl’s Memoir, n. 214, 

4 Major Rennell, in thit piacr, allndf s parti- 
culaTlv to the tract of country at Uie head of 
the Jelhuiihie and Mntahnngn rivriH on tho 
Tt|jht bant ol the Uaneen i and Kenerallyto anch 

f aita of Bengal where •Irailar chancre* to what 
e describes are observed in the beds of the 
liver. 

$ Asiatie Retearchev, tol. 7, p. 20. 


and two years after its completion, nut a 
trace of its existence remained ; the 
middle of one of the principal streams 
of the Ganges is now pointed out as the 
spot, where the excavation had been 
made. 

It often happens, that in pursuit of a 
favourite object, circumstances of great 
importance are overlooked, because 
their eflects are too slow and remote 
to enter into immediate calculation ; 
but though slow in their progress, they 
may nevertheless be so sure in their 
etleets, as to bring with them consc- 
(pieiiees of a very iiioinentous ami even 
fatal nature. Thus in all the projects 
to keep open the roinmuiiication be- 
tween the Upper Provinces and Cal- 
cutta, by means of the rivers flowing 
from the' great lianges into tlie Hoogly, 
it .seems altogether to have escajHid 
ohsiTvation, that by straightening their 
rour.scs, and employing machinery to 
free their beils from the aeeumulated 
sand, that v try sand is hastened down 
to a part of the river where it is of the 
greatest eonsetincnce to have a free 
passage, vi/.. between the metropolis- 
and the sea, where on being stopped by 
the tide, its disposition must materially 
tend to increase the height of the sand 
banks, and obstiuetthc outward pas- 
sage. Surely this is a subject worthy 
of the most serious consideration. Slow 
has hitherto been the process, but that 
it is sure, appears undoubted, from the 
well known increase to liie sands of the 
river of late years. Were it jM>ssil)le so 
much to retard the progre-is ol the sand 
down the Hoogly (by encouraging the 
windings of the river, and the formatiou 
<ir sand banks at its efllu\ from the 
Changes;, so that it might be deposited 
belore it i caches (^ahulta, the river, in 
that case, would become similar to the 
IssaiuuUy, ('ol)baduck, and others of 
the Sunderbijuds, which, at the same 
distance from the sea as Cbdcutta, are 
free from sand, and having become 
little else than tide-ways, the sand 
banks at their mouths have remained 
stationary-, and without further in- 
erease; nor have the l)««ls of these rivers 
at all filled up in the course of many 
years, the soundings taken in 1817 
agreeing with those made by Reunell^ 
at least 40 years ago. 

Although the cuuiitry towards the 
head of the Delta is unfit for Canal 
Navigation, from the causes above 
mentioned, the same objections do'not 
apply to that portion of Bengal, which 
is situated within the influence of the 
tide ; and which, on the contrary, ap- 
pears to be peculiarly adapted for such 
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an undertaking. The surface of the 
rrouud is nearly on a level with the 
water at high tide, consequently the 
expense of excavation will be trifling, 
and no locks will be required, as the 
uuinerous inlets from the sea will al> 
ways afford a sutfleient supply of w ater, 
and when once the Canal is made, it 
will be liable to suffer tio alteration ; 
the alternate flux and reflux of the tide, 
far from affecting the banks, operating 
against their sides in such a manner as 
to preserve their original form undis- 
turbed. At least during the late survey 
of the Sunderbunds, the different small 
nullahs situated near the line of the 
proposed ("aiiaU were found to be nearly 
ni the same state as wlicu ‘.urveyed by 
Major Rennell. The reason appears 
ob\ious; the water holds liitle or no 
sand in suspension, and the deposition 
of mud is trifling, of which one instance 
may be noticed ; (ioodliid's Creek, which 
was excavated in 171)5.6, but has not 
yet become at all obstructed, nor do I 
think it has since experienced any 
change. The cut made by Lieutenant 
Morrison, of Engineers, basing retained 
its original form, may be mentioned as 
another Instance of the durability of 
such works in this part of the country. 

That this nasjgation should hme 
been so long disregarded, may ptibaps 
be attributed to the aceulental circuin- 
slanec of tlic Matabanga and Ilaugretly 
lias ing continued open foi sc\ eral \ ear^, 
and to the subscqmnt partial, though 
inefficient eruleasours, at lenuniiig the 
obsiruclion by drags, cuts, iec. The 
total failure, however, of thc-e attempts, 
in every instance in which they have 
been resorted to, affords an unequivocal 
proof of their insufficiency. 

The Chunilna ri\er has never >et been 
so much obstructed as to impede the 
progress eif the largest boats; and the 
Curroy, a branch of the '■aine river, al- 
though nut navigable throughout the' 
year when ftlujor Rennell wrote, now 
assumes an appearance equally favour- 
able to permanent navigation (an cx- 
planatiou of the cause of which will be 
attempted in another place] . These are 
consequently resurtcu to by the Up- 
country and Eastern trade boats, when 
all the other passages to ( alcutta arc 
unavailable. These rivers strike off 
from the Ganges, the former at Koos- 
tec, and the latter at Moddapour, and 
they ultimately unite at Mussundurpuor, 
in the Jessurc district, flowing into the 
Sunderbunds passage at the village of 
Allipoor on the Roiriib near Koolna ; 
hence the route lies through the Sun- 
tlerbuDds and Tolly^ Nullah to Calcutta. 


The navigation as far as the Sunder- 
hunds is perfectly safe : It then becomes 
dangerous to boats heavily laden with 
merchandise, from the great breadth 
and depth of some of the rivers which 
form a part of the passage, particularly 
the point at the head of the spacious 
inlet called the Koyinungal, and the 
crossing of another termed the Seep- 
sali, improperly the Murjattah in the 
maps. Independent of which, the na- 
tives are strongly averse to ihi.s route, 
from the dread of tigers, the danger of 
cooking ashore, the want of fresh water, 
and the delay attending the passage 
through Tolly’s Nullah. 

When Tolly’s Nullah was first exca- 
vated and brought into use, ii was per- 
haps suflieiently large for ilio trade 
which had then to avail itself ol" the be- 
nefit it oflered ; but that it is quite iu- 
adequale to the present navigdiicii, is 
evident from the fact, that at certain 
seasons of the year, when a free passage 
isinosl required, it is choked up with 
boats all tlic way from its junction with 
the Hoogly to a distance td' three or 
fom miles on the other snie of Ciiirria* 
bant. Indeed, many of these boatft, 
finding a further progress hopeless, are 
compelled to de|K>vit their biadens on 
the bank of the Nnllah to be afterwards 
t laiisported to Calcutta, cither in smaller 
boats or by a land c.iriiagc of seveu or 
eight miles. The increased impnlaliou 
of the town demanding a l.irgcr supply 
of fuel, the vvood-ltoiits, whuli are the 
pi'ineipal cause of this ohst ruction in 
the Nullah, liave iiiereased m propor- 
tion ; ami being now neeevsitated to 
load at a greater distance, and in larger 
rivers than formeily, the sj/.e ol the 
lioals has also beiome greater. When 
two ol this descrqttion of n-.xlt happen 
to he hronghi to an ojiposlte Inauk, it is 
with difficulty an ordinary Inidgerow or 
grain-boat can pass between tliem, even 
at the 1 h ight ol the tide, ami as the tide 
falls, and the Miilace of the water de- 
creases, the boats in the Nullah jam 
together, causing inueh damage, and 
totally simitiiig the passages. 

What is proposed, therefore, is tt» 
nnake one grand hue of water commu- 
nuatioii, between the lljtper Provinces 
and the Eastetn side of llengal and 
Calcutta, open and secure for every 
description of Ixiats, by forming a junc- 
tion between the Gurroy and Hoogly 
rivers, by means of canals at the heoil 
of the Sunderiiunds, lessening the ex« 

K ,e by taking advantage of such Nul- 
as lie IB a suitable direction, thus 
avoiding the large rivers and the incon- 
veniences of the present route. LueWy, 
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Ujc facilities for the accomplishment of 
this ohject are greater than might be 
expecteili on consideriug that the line 
extends in a direciiun which mitcht he 
supposed to cut perpendicularly the 
general course of the rivers. 

rnm IN TIGER SHOOTING. 

To the Editor of the Culcntta Journal. 
Sir, — Having of late seen several de. 
srriptions of ti^er shooting in the Jour- 
nal, perhaps the following extract fr4)iii 
a letter from Jaulna may he thought 
worth inserting. A degree of boldness 
has certainly been evinced by the par- 
ties, — as great perhaps ashasexer been 
known; but ho\ve\er successful they 
may have been in the three hazardous 
uffairs mentioned, ( would caution them 
not to seuture their gctwi fortune too far. 
Skill and science will soinctitnes fail, 
and there is !)ut little honour or glory 
to be atiachCil to the memory of any 
one who has mvtUmhf placed himself iii 
the hazard of being torn to pieces by a 
wild beast; and as sorry is the conseda- 
tion to one’s friends, as is the remark, 
that that “ <loath proceeded from a 
struggle with 

“( apts. S. of the Ciunmissariat, and 
W. of the Horse Artillery, went out 
about fourteen montlu ago in scareh of 
a roval tiger, said to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, and discovering him, gave 
him several balls from the elephant on 
which they were ; Intt on the beast tak- 
ing post amongst some rocks, where 
they judged the elephant could not 
ba\e fair play, they dismounted, and 
walking up side by sitle, discharged ef- 
. fcctually lilt* content', of tbeir double- 
barrelled guus into his liea»l the numient 
he gave his roar, and was in the act «»f 
springing on ihem at the distance f»nly 
of three or four jards. About three 
mouths after this atfair, the saine two 
officers, in company with Lieut. 'I\ (aLo 
of the Horse Artillery) went in cjuestuf 
another beast »)f the same ilcscription, 
and approaihing the spot whore he was 
said to be, (on foot,) diseovered him, 
and iiiilaiitly fired into bun. Their 
lire, however, was without the intended 
ctTccl, though it threw the be.ist olV 
iheparlj. Roaring and boumling he 
went otf about a coin'le of hundred 
yards, when the party again were up 
to him, and just within springing <!is- 
tance, sent the whole contents of their 
guns into him, placing him hors de com- 
fmt. 

“ S. and T. again w ent out a few days 
ago after three royal tigers near the 
same place, and trusting entirely to 
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their skill and nerve, tou/rhlthm ta th§ir 
haunt on foot with tbeir guns only ; and 
without the slightest accident, in the 
course of a quarter of an hour, killed 
two out of the three. The one was shot 
at the distance of about twenty yards 
when rushing from the bushes towards 
them, and immediately fell. The other 
at somewhat a lunger distance, whilst 
facing his adversaries in a crouched 
attitude in the moment of making a 
rush. One out of the four shot, mea- 
sured upwrards of ten feet in length and 
four in height, two were nine aud a half 
in length and somewhat under four feet 
high (tigresses), and the fourth a young 
tigress was near eight feet long.”— « 
Yours, &e. T. R. 

JlifiUialmdi Juiie 30, 1823. 


LtTF. lUSlIOP OF CALCUTTA.* 

Madras (iovernment Cazetle^ Tkurs* 
day, July 3, 1823. — At a ^feeting of the 
Madras District Committee of the Soci- 
ety for Promoting (Ihristian Knowledge, 
held in St. (ieorge’s Church, Choultry 
Plain, on Saturday the 28th of June 
1823, to consider of the best means of 
co-operating with the Society in the 
measures resolved upon by them, on 
the occasion of the lamented death of 
the Lord Risho]) of Calcutta. 

Present; The Venerable .\rchdeacou 
Vaughan, President, in the (hair; the 
Hou. II. S. Lr.'cmc ; the Hon. .Sir C', 
GreA,Kt. ; H. Ryrne, Iwj. ; J.L. Grant, 
Esq.; J. Gwatkin, Esq.; J. Golding- 
ham, sen. Ea). ; Major Cadell ; d. M. 
Strachan, Esq.; W. Ilinlleston, Esq.; 
Cant. Monnthinl ; J. P. Thomas, Esq. ; 
S. Nit bolls, Em|. ; Rev, \V. 'I'hoinas; 
Re\.M, Thomson; and Richard Clarke, 
Esq. 

The Venerihlc the Chairman having 
opened the purpose tif the Meeting, the 
Secretary read a letter from the Rev. W. 
Parker, Assistant Secretary to the Soci- 
etv for ProinotingChrisilau Kiiowlcilgc, 
and the printed Resolutions transmitted 
therein. After whirh the Hon. Sir 
Charles Grey addressed the Meeting. 

(Jcntlcinen — ^'Fhe honour has been of- 
fered to me of proposing the Resolutions 
whith, presently, will he re.ail ; and I 
cannot decline it: hut it would have 
fallen, perlnqis, more appropriately upon 
some other. For this is a fit opportu- 
nity to biing into recidlection, not 
merely those charaetcristies of the late 
Bishop of Calcutta, of which the world 
is already informed, but, those less pro- 
minent yet more interesting ones, which 
n friend only can know or relate : and 
I ha>c wished that, of those who were 
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poquaintcd with him, some onemi{;ht 
bave stood forward, aud, as far as the 
u>ner of words could effect it, nvight 
Lave made him, for a few momeuis, 
present to our luiuds, before the record 
uf ills virtues is uarro\ve<l to the liinits of 
his raouument. — For myself I can speak 
hut of that which lias lon^ been known 
to all '• but it is more than sulhcicut to 
justify the purpose for which vie arc as- 
sembled j aud I will not be euiiivly 
silent, lest it shouhl seem that, by this 
Meeting the invitation from home, or by 
myself the projiosiil to move these reso- 
lutions, has bccu met with reluctaoce or 
iuditference. 

Ten years ago, Dr. Middleton was 
in the quiet enjoyment of all, if not of 
more than all, that to ordinary minds 
ap[iears desirable. Placed in the Me- 
tropolis of England, he had fortune 
which suvpassecl any wishes that he en- 
tertained for himself; he haileiuptoyment 
suited to his inclinavious ; he had the 
reputation of talents, of learniti|e, and of 
piety. But, a tield was opened to him 
in which, at the risk of every thing but 
tiiat which was inherent in his mind, it 
vvus possible to apply to ampler uses the 
faculties vvitli which he had been sent 
into the world. He did not long hesi- 
tate : and it is with great joy that I see 
in his choice, and in the luoiives which 
prompted him to make it, one of iiiuu- 
inerahlc instances, that the genius and 
energies ot the British jieojde are not oil 
the decline, (ii the early part of the 
last century, Berkeley formed that be- 
nevolent plan wliicli inv oh fd the devo- 
tion of bis own life, his labours, and his 
pure intellect, to the task of enlighten- 
ing the aboriginal inliabitaiiis of .North 
America, it failed: because it wras 
deemed by others romantic aii'l imprac- 
ticable : yet in the present day, plans 
fiimilar in their objects ami means, but of 
wider scope are on foot,aud in a course of 
(uccess. If there are any who doubt of 
the propriety tir iiuixirtaiicc of such plans , 
I would suggest lor their consiileratioii 
the consequences w li >ch , probably would 
have ensued if Bcrkelcv liad been assist- 
ed with hearty goo<l will hy the people 
and government of England. If our 
arts, our language, our knowledge, our 
religion aud iiistitulious had been freely, 
but gradually imparted ; if a fabric of 
native society bad been so built up as 
to ensure, to those included in it, any 
good which they possessed, and an 
equal share of future Ijcuefits, wc should 
not have, now, to bear the shame and 
the regret irf having obtained an exten- 
sion of the sphere of civilisation at the 
tleploraUe price of the extirpation of 


the North American race; the mou.- 
strous system of Ne^io slavery might 
have perished in its infancy with the ne- 
cessities which gave it birth; Great 
Britain and America might still have 
been one |^»eople ; or if we had parted, it 
would have been on bctlor terms : and 
the hatred of England, which is enter- 
tained by the descendants of England, 
would not have existed in that iuteiisiiy 
and singleness which threatens future 
calamities. 

Englaml, jicrbans, has not yet paid 
the full penalty of liav iiig jiermittcd the 
tlestruciion of oue ol the tribes of Man. 
But 1 had not iutcmled lo say more of 
the plans o( Bt-rkeley tlnui that 1 will 
not estimate at any lower rate the simi- 
lar motives of the first bishoji of ('al- 
culta ; all ciicumstauces cmi^idercd, I 
duulit whether the saciilice coiitem.- 
platcd by the one, was greater than 
that which was niadeb) the other : who, 
at a greater distuucc Iruiii bis country, 
and ill the bnrniiig climate of Bengal, 
persevered so lung in the dedivalion of 
liis lot tunc, bii time, and his whole 
jMivvcrs to the nngratelul task wliicb lie 
liad set before him : and, seeking uu 
cuiiinioii reward, has at last died poor. 

We are incited to assist in building up 
his nioiiumeiit , and we shall all, 1 be- 
lieve, join theeirnlly in lliis Inst oflice, 
not 5*0111 any itulis'inct and foolish no- 
tion that the tomb is to he rais<‘a us a 
reward to hiiii whose name will be 
writieiiou it . hut regarding it ns a natu- 
ral lesult of Ills nieriiorious life ; niul an 
obvious mode of giving expression to 
the feelings which have arisen at hfs 
death. If wc must look for some utility 
ill the measure, let it he found in its cx- 
eiU'Uicut of others; even of those who 
are engaged in the seiv iceof the C hurch. 
For, if 1 lightly a|)preheud the spirit of 
the (’hurch of England, it docs nut re- 
quire that Its ministers should be dead 
lo the better feelings of our iiatuie ; it 
makes no provision for tliose who are 
anchorets and aseelies iu outward form ; 
neither does it require that any should 
make a beriiiitage of the heait, and 
isolate tlieinselvch in a spiritual desert. 
All instructor iiinst have some sympa- 
thies with those whom he io^t^ucU : 
and if there is any man to whom it is a 
mutter of uo regard whether he is re- 
meinhered or forgotUu when he is 
dead, let him not boast of an iudif- 
ferenec which he has in common with 
uaturcs infciiur lo hit own. I indulge 
in the belief, that to the public expres- 
sion of grief and admiration, which the 
death of the late Bishop railed forth iu 
England, it may iu some degree, be 
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owing’, that wc are to have a successor 
who is not inferior to him in any great 
or good qualities. 1 must speak cauti- 
ously of the feelings of one who en- 
tering upon solemn and arduous duties; 
hut tnus much 1 will venture to say of 
the excellent ficrson to whom I allude, 
that whatever higher and more holy 
motives may have supervened, twenty 
years cannot have so deadened his warm 
feelings and obliterated his early cha- 
racter, that, he will hear with iiuien- 
sibility of the honours jiaid to bis pre- 
decessor. I think with satisfaction that a 
part of the support, of which he will feel 
the want, may In* derivetl from the hope 
now held out to him that, iu after times, 
his name also may he read ii|>on the 
national sepulchres of his own country. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously ajereod lo . — 

That this Meeting ha\e learned with 
the most li\ely satisfaction, (rotu the 
resolutions of the Society fur i’rtmioting 
<Miri-»liau Knowledge, which have now 
been read, that a Monument is t<» be 
erected to the memory of ike late Lonl 
Bishop of Calcutta, in the Cathedral 
Church of St. l*aul. 

'I hat this Meeting arc grateful for the 
opportunity now (jllered them of adding 
their names to those of the Society in 
England iu record of their veneration 
for the mcumiy of their first Bislmp,thc 
founder of Diocesan and District 
mitteos in linlia, to whose valunlde 
counsel, and genenms assistance, this 
Committee are indebted lor the most 
important ctfeetsof their institution. 

_ That, III conformity with the resolu- 
tion of the Society for Promoting (.’hris- 
t'.m Knowledge, which liiuits the < on- 
. trihutiims towariJs the Monument “ to 
the aiuniiut of each Memher's annual 
subscription to the society,” the contii- 
hutious of the Meiuhorsof the Madras 
District Committee, he limited to the 
.sum which, at tlie exch.mgeof the day, 
will give one Cluinea in Kugland, that 
sum being about equivalent to the pro- 
portion to theloe.d snhseription which is 
ap^jpopriated a., a donatitm by the soeiety. 

I hat .‘*'iih'.erl}>lious be received by the 
Treasurer, Messrs. Arbullmot and Co. 
ami by the Secretary, ami that the 
anionnt, when eolleeteil^ be transmitted, 
with a copy of these resolutions, to the 
Board in L<)ndon. 

That these resolutions be cominii- 
nieated to the Members of theCominit' 
tee resident in the Provinces, and to 
those at the Presuleney, who have not 
attended thi- Meeting. 

At the motion of the hon. ll.S.Gripme, 
Agreed unanimously, that the thanks 


of the Meetinj be pven to Sir Cherle. 
Grey, for the excellent Addr«H del? 
vered by him. 

Apecd unanlmouely, that the thenke 
of the Meeting be given to the Venera- 
ble tne Archdeacon, for having con- 
vened the Rf eeting, and for his oblirine 
conduct in the chair. ® 

Edward Vaughan, Qiairman, 

BISHOPS BERKELEY AND MIDDLETON. 

To the Editor if the Calcutta Journal. 

Sii .-Sir CharIcK Grey in a late nlemuit addre*. 
to tli« Iff ntlemen cotuposiug the Madras District 
( ommtUfe of t he Society for promoting ChristiSS 
KniiMled^p, has suirui-stL-d a eoinpnrison be 
twccii the Kreat bishop of Cloyiie, and the lato 
bishop ot CtilcuUu, and almost ijiven the ore 
.0 tl,r I.U«. The i, „ teller ? 

But 1 imd not intended to say more of thi* 
p ans of Herki ley than that I will not estimate 
lit any low»‘r rale the similar motivas of the drst 
hishopul C'alrnlla ; all circumstanres considered 
I floiibt whethn the saciifire contemplated bJ 
me mm, was irirnter than that which was made 
7 the othir; whe, at a greater distance irons 
nis country, and in the bnrnini} climate ol Bea« 
Kill, perscvi red so lot^f in the dedication of his 
lorlune, his time, und Ins whole powers to Iho 
uiwr.iieitil task which he had set before him' 
and 8cekiii){ no common rewind, has at last 
died pool ” 

A comi.iirison is tlius forced upon the reader, 
t'le result of which must ihow that I he two hi* 
"hops weri* neither /lines 111)1 mules. In the 
fifst place, Di. Middlettin's acceptance of fho 
nilicc (,l bishop ol I'alcullii, uas a translation 
lo»m an itilenor lo a liiuhcr sIhDoii in the 
linrch, and involved no jM'cuniaiy soenflee. 
t»n tin other hmnl, Beikelcy oihrcd loiesijm 
liis deanery ol Dovui with p.-r Hniium, 

iind to'ifeept the olhceof presideiil of St. I’aul’J 
Colleiie III Heriiiiida on an incouie of 100/ per 
annum ; and in ihe proseriition of tins desiirn. 
(wliiiti lulled tlnouKh Sir It Walpole’s breach of 
an eiKUviemeiit lomlvunce 10,000/ of the puh- 
IIC money,) dirl expend a itrent pirtot his pri- 
vute lorlmie. Stvnnrihi, Bi ikelev oflVred torte- 
Oh ale the remainder ol Ins lile to the iiisirut tiou 
of youth in Amerieu; und when he was ap- 
pointed to the hi.Hhopiic ot t loyiie, he said to 
!"* ','’‘’','1?*'.’'’ “ * ”**'*■*■ 'v«‘‘'*ld a tr.msla- 

iioii. We have no reason to suppose that bi- 

""'M* Mi.ldli toiiwunld haveretiisedatraDslalion. 
Ihtrdhj, Berkeley oriijiiiutrilsx plan loreonveit- 
iii'^ ltie,iboiii.||,a| inhabitants «l North America 
to riiristinnity,aiiir|>«'rsevered in its prosecution 
toi seven years, ineluding a voya.,'!' to Rhodo 
Island, at a time vvlieu such seheiiies wcr» 

‘ dr eme.l romantic iiii I nnpiae iuable ” Bi- 
hh«j» 'Middleton oriitiniiteil iiothim', but enti^rcil 
rut Ins olhre at a time when “ plans similar io 
their uhiects and means, bat of wider scope, 
aie on loot, and iii u course ol success." In 
the loriiier we recognise a Je.;ree of apusto- 
lieal devotion, and enenfy of purpose, of which 
nistoiy Bitords tew examples. ’I’hu sncriticea 
nuide, the steal displayed, and the ditliculties 
enr uunteied by the latter, were no Kreater than 
niaijy men in rvei y a^'c mtiy be esteemed eqoal 
tr» I rnrhfar to pursue tne cnm|ian8ot) into 
the variety and extent ol their k.aowJedi;e» wiA 
other points. Jt was to Berkeley that Pope 
a»cribc*l “every virtue umUr heaven:** and 
Atterbury sanl of him • “ 8o much understand- 
Inc, so much kunwIedKe, so much innoornce, 
•nd such humility, I did not lluuk had been 
the nortiwii of any hat anitels, till I saw thU 
Smtlciuau.’* EPISCOFOMETEB. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


On Wednesday, February Ihh, 1824, 
a Court of Proprietors was held at the 
East India House. 


IIAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
boon read and agreed to, 

The CiiAiiiMAN (Wm. Wigram, Esq. 
M.P.) stated, that the Court hiul been 
made special in pursuance of the follow- 
ing Requisition, which was reatl by one 
of the Clerks of the Court : — 


“ To the Chaiman^ Depnty Chairman^ aJid 
Directors of the Euit India Company. 

“ Lutulon, January 16, 1824. 

“ Gentlemen — We, the undersigned 
Proprietors ot East India Stock. re<|uest 
you will summon a (iourtof Propnetorj 
tor the purpose of submitting to them 
the following Resolution, namely — 

“ 'I'hat application be made to Parlia- 
ment in the ensuuig Session for the Re- 
peal of the 4t*th clause of the Act i»f the 
oSd Geo* HI. cap. 155, by which the 
Court of Directors is prohibited from 
sending to India, in the capacity of a 
writer, any person who shall not have 
resided during four terln^ at the Hailey - 
bury College, ami for introducing into 
the ‘«aid Act, a clause appointing a public 
exainiuatiou, at such times and under 
''lull regiihitious as the Court <»f Direc- 
tors, with the approbation of the Boaid 
ol Control, may direct; to which e\a- 
luiuation all persons shall submit their 
•uquirenieiits and qualilieatious for ap- 
proval, prev ious to their being permitted 
to procecil in the capacity oi writers to 
any of the Presidencies of Port William, 


I'ort St. George, or llouibav. 


Dougins Kiuiiaird. 
Win. IMorgau. 
Chas. Wnght. 
Randle .bu kson. 

R. F. JleaiKhatiip. 


Josejih Hume, 
John Morgan. 
Rich. Williams, 
John A(iditU'l). 
Sami. Dixon. '* 


(llARGE AGAINST 'IHF, MAKQUEss OF 
IIAS'IIN’GS. 

Sip John Doyi e hojicd that before the 
special business of the day should com- 
mence, he might be permitted to solitit 
the attention of the hon.Cliairmnn and 
tlie Court to 

The Chairman rose to set the bon. 
Proprietor right with ngard to the order 
of pnvceeding. The Court had been 
specially assembled in conseipience of 
a requisition, which had been signed by 

Orient, Herald^ VoU 1. 


more than nine Ppoprietors. That re- 
quibiiion had been read, and tberefote 
he considered that the business of the 
day had commenced, and that the gen- 
tleman whose name was first on the list 
of requisioiiists was in {Missession of the 
Court, it was irregular to bring any 
other question before the Court, He 
hojied therclore that the hon. Baronet 
would allow the gentleman who wat 
entitled to address the liourt, to proceed 
with the regular business of the day. 

Hon. Douglas Kinnaird rose to speak 
on the point of order. He suggested that 
this would be the first time that in an 
assembly of men met together for busi- 
ness, an individual of that boily bad been 
denied the privilege of going so far as 
to propose a question to the ('hairinan 
of the meeting. The question might, 
forau^ht the Chairman knew,’ he very 
material to the iiroceedings which wer® 
to come before the Court. Unless it 
^liould appear, which there was at pre- 
sent no reason to suspect, that the ques- 
tion to he askeil had no reference to the 
interests of the gentlemen assembled iit 
that Court, ought the C'hairtnnn to take 
ufioii him-'olf to tlei iile that it should not 
be put } Ought not the Proprietori 
then;«ebes to lie the judges to deter- 
mine whether or not they would hear 
t’lie <|iu*siion ? 'riu re was no law which 
woulil prevent the (5)urt, although met 
for a specific purpO'C, from deferring 
their luleiition of entering upon it, if 
they thought jiroper so to do. He be- 
lieved that it would be in perfect uuisoit 
with the jiraclice ol other assemblies to 
hear the <|ut st'on. It remained for the 
( oiirf to decide whether they would not 
allow the hou. Baronet an opportunity 
<if explaining rather than jiroeeed at 
oiU’C to the business of the day. (//car.) 

The Cii AIRMAN oliserved that the 
lion. Proprietiir who had last spoken 
had aildresseil hinibelf to the course of 
jirocecdiiig. He (the (.h.iinnan) had 
already felt it his duty to declare what 
the <»rder lor proceeding was. The 
( ourt had been made special to consider 
the subject of requisition which had 
luen read. After the requisition had 
been rc.nd, the hoii. Baronet addressed 
the ('ourt, and made use of the words 
“ before the business of the day com- 
mcnced." He was of opinion that thd 
business of the day had commenced the 
moment the rctiuisition was read. Hd 
3U 
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would not take upon liiinself to order 
that the lion. Baronet should not be 
heard, but he was sure that the bon. 
Baronet was not regular in attciuptiug 
to sneak. 

Mr. Lowndes here rose and said a few 
words, which were rendered inaudible 
by erica of “ Order ” “ Chair &c, 

Mr. IlcME believed that what the 
bon. Chairman had stated with respect 
to the order of proceeding was strieily 
correct; but it was well known that an a 
matter of courtesy the practice of pro- 
posing questions and of giving answers 
to them had been allowed at almost 
every meeting of that Court; he hud in- 
deed occasionally known questions to 
be asked and no answers returned, 
(d laugh.) He w us sure that that Court, 
which had nnifurinly paid the greatest 
res{K‘ct and attention to all persons in 
any way eonneeted with them, hut jtar- 
ticularly to their servant-, would, ii it 
were shown that it was in their power 
to clear the ehuructer of one of their 
most distiugniihed serv ants from a most 
malicious, and he was certain, unfounded 
calumny, gladly seize the ojiportunity 
of doing iKi. .'supponu It should have 
been puliliely stated, that the Marquess 
of Hustings, vvinbt filling the high ulhee 
of Governor (uneral in India, had ein- 
bez/.led a sum to the ainounl of three or 
four hundred thousand pound-, and tlnit 
Su consequence ol the discovery of his 
pcculuUon, the Court of Htrector-. had 
resolved to iitipeach hini—stippose such 
a statement to have heeu made, and that 
the means of exposing its falsehood and 
of clearing the character of the noble 
Marquess from the foul ealuinu) depend- 
ed upon an answer being given to a sini- 
)>le qiU’Stioii, could it be pussiide that 
that question would nut be allowed to be 
propounded ? He held in bis bund the 
very paragraph in whitli the threatened 
iiiipeacliiiieiit, arising irotn the disco- 
very of an aetof embe/./lement, was men- 
tioned. He appealed to the lion, geu- 
tleman in the Chair, not as Cbainnaii 
but as a man of honour {hear !) ; he ap- 

E ealod to all who heard Inin us men of 
onour, whether an op)x>rtuiuty ought 
not to be afforded the noble Marquess of 
clearing Ins character by a public ex- 
plauatiou in that Court, tlnat being the 
only means which be uossessed of doing 
BO? {Hear! heart) lie bad ou former 
occasions taken a hostile part against 
the uoble Marquess, but he had stated his 
reasons for it puldiely, and he w as now 
anxious to step forward to vindicate the 
character of the uoble Lord wUeu it was 


unjustly maligned. He should lament 
that he had ever entered that Court, if 
they should resolve on the present occa- 
.sion to adhere to their rules and orders 
rather than exercise that sound discre- 
tion which the circumstances of the 
ease called for. He hoped the 
Court would jiennit the question to be 
projKjsed, and on the answer which 
wouhl be given to that question wouid 
depend tlie belief as to whether the re- 
noited impeaeinnent was to take place, 
Ife was of opinion that the friends of the 
Maiquess oniastings had a right to say 
to the hmi. Chairman, Is the state- 
nient contained in the pariigra[)h true 
or not? We want a denial or an ad- 
inis-iitn.*' {Hear!) If the statement 
sliould prove to be true, be (Mr, Hume) 
wonhl feel it hi; duty to jiroiHise that a 
special Court choiild* be suiunioned to 
take the subject into consuleration. if jt 
were false, the denial ought to go fortli 
to the world. The poison ought not to 
be allowed to circulate when it was in 
the power of the Court to i lieck it at 
once. He hoped tlnit every gentleman 
prc-eiit would see tlie propriety of ilevi- 
atiiig, outlie piesent oeeasjoti, from the 
slriei rule of proceeding. He would tell 
the bon. (-'hainnau that the Court wete 
tlie masteis of their own jirueeedings; 
and if he would not permit tlic qiteslioii 
to be proposed, tliey could postjione tl'.e 
business forwhii'li tlie Court had I (‘on 
made special. If tlie question Rhoolii 
not he allowed to he projHJuiuIed on the 
ground of irregnbuitv, it would he an 
act of the greatest cruelty to tlie liish 
and distinguished individual whose eha- 
raeter had heeii imjK'ached, and he 
would designate it as tin* only illiberal 
proceeding which had come to his know- 
ledge on the part of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, who had alwavs, liitlierto, been 
distinguished by a desire to niaiiitain tlic 
honour of their servants:— if that were 
iiiipeaehed, llieyowed it to themsehi-, 
they owed it to justice to endeavour to 
clear it. (ApplauM'.) 

Mr. Dixon was satisfied that, the 
Court Inaving been siimnioned fora spe- 
rial purpose, nootlier matters should he 
allowed to take precedence of the regu- 
lar business of the day. But he thought 
that if the hon. Baronet wished to call 
the atteiiiioii of the Court to a particular 
subject, he should be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of doiug so before the Court broke 
up. 

Sir John Doyle said, that if the hon. 
Chairman had permitted him (Sir J. D ) 
the honour of addressing hiuiy and Lad 
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heard the little which he had to 8ay» 
he was coDhdcnt, from his knowledge 
of the hon. geuUeroai/s character (or 
honour and integrity, that the appeal 
which he had intended to make to his 
honour and justice would not have been 
made in \auu Had the circumstances 
which he wished to bring under the 
notice of tlie Court been of ordinary 
importance, he would not, labouring as 
he was, under the effects of a long and 
se\ere illness, have trespassed for one 
moment on their patience. Had tlie 
statement to wiiich allusion liad been 
made, been merely the suggestion of an 
anonymous writer, stating his own opi- 
nions, he would have treated it with the 
cMUtcmpt which it justly merited. But 
the .‘‘tutemciit boro a different character. 
It ])uri>orted to be an account of what 
had actually passed in the Court of 
Directors, luid of what was further con- 
templated by that respectable body. He 
therefore begged leave to say, that lie 
was justified in calling for an e\plaua- 
lion on the subject tif the paragraph 
which hud been descrilicd by his hou. 
hivud, from the hon. Chairman, who 
was the best authority that eould pos- 
sibly be referreel to on the oci'usion, be- 
cause iiotliing could have occurred in 
the Court of Direttors witli which he 
was not nitinainled. The paragraph 
ivsohed itsi lf in substance into tliis — 
that an eiul)e//.lement to the amount 
of ^500,000/. hud been discovered by the 
Court of Directors against the late 
<.o\ernor-Ceneral of India.” He there- 
lore felt jiistilied in calling njam the 
hou. Chairmuu to aiiswir puldicly — 
1st. Wlietln r any emhe/./leincnt or de- 
ficit by the Maniuess of Hastings <»r 
1100,000/. or any other sum, had lieeu 
disco>ered by the Court of Directors? 
2tl. Whether the Court of Directors, in 
tonse(iuence of suih disco%ery, had 
already negatived a grunt to him of 
5,000/. per annum ? .id. W hether the 
Court of Directors, in consetinencc of 
such discovery, had any jmrposcol pro- 
curing the inipeachunnt ol the Mar- 
quees of Hastings ? — “ I now,” conti- 
nued Sir J. Dojle, “ c.all upon the 
Chairman, in the presence of this ho- 
nourable Court, and iu the face of our 
comiuou country, for.jdaiu and ilircct 
answers to these simple questions,— 1 
am convinced that in ap)K'aliiig to his 
honour and sense of justice, I have not 
made a fruitless applicatiou.” {Cheers.) 

The Chairman. — With every dis- 
position to answer any question that 
way be propounded by any Member of 
the Court, I must declare, that 1 feel it 
iuqxisbible to make any reply to those 


which have been proposed by the hon. 
Baronet. I have rccciveil no instruc- 
tions on the subject from the Court of 
Directors, whose organ 1 am.’* 

Sir J. l>o\ LIS begged to explain. If 
he had called on the hon. Chairman to 
speak the sentiments of the Court of 
Directors, and to give cither his own 
opinion or theirs upon a point of policy, 
the hon. Chairman would have done 
right in refusing him an answer to bis 
questions. But the questions which he 
Imd proposed did not refer to opinions, 
but to matters of fact.— (i/eur, hear,) 
Either it was true tlmt the alleged dis- 
coveries and their consequences bad 
taken place, or it was not true. If it 
were not true, it became the (diairman, 
as a man of honour, as a gentleman 
and a person wishing to act impartially 
iu the high station which he occupied, 
to say “ No.”— (iipp/aiisp.) If, on the 
contrary’, any such discoveries had oc- 
curroil, let the subject be brought for- 
ward iu a bold, manly and open man- 
ner. Let not the friends of the Manpies.'i 
of Hastings have to grapple with the 
male Candours of the present day, who, 
while tiiey whisjicrtd away an honest 
reputation, pretended to deplore the mis- 
chief which arose from their own iiase 
conduct.— (C/irm.) He did not mean 
to apply these observations to tlie Chair- 
man or any of his colleagues. He had 
too high an opinion of their honour. 
But what corollary would be drawn 
from the refusal of the hon. Chairman 
to answer the questions which had been 
piojH)sed, by any jH'rsnn who was igno- 
rant of that gViitleman’s honourable 
character ? Why, that having refused to 
»riM* a direct answer to a matter 4)f fact 
within his own kimw ledge, he must lie 
cither the libeller bimself, or must givo 
his aid and eountenanee to the libeller. 
He bad guarded himself from casting 
any imputati<‘n of that kind on the hon. 
( hainuau or any 4)f his colleagues, be- 
cause he knew' their chanictvrs ; but 
sueh was the eorollary which a common 
miml woiihl deduce from the refusal of 
the hou. Chairman to reply to the fines- 
tions whieb had been propounded.— 
(I fair, hear.) 

Mr. Lown'dks said be bad seen the 
statement in the newspaper of h deft- 
cieney of ;500,0()0/. having been disco- 
vered, but no name was mentioned, and 
therefore he thought there could be no 
calumny in the matter. The hon. Pro- 
prietor was pnicccding amidst intiny 
interruptions, when 

The CiiAinvAN mforinod him that 
there was no que.sti»m before the Court. 
Mr. Lo>vnd£S repeated; that no name 
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was mentioned in the newspaper. — 

1). Kinnaird said, that he had 

conje into that Court fully prepared to 
enter upon a most important iliscussion, 
but he must confess, that what had 
taken place had excited his feelings to 
such a degree, that he felt quite ineoiu- 
petent to go on w ith the business of the 
day, {hear.) Before he sat down, he 
hoped to he able to convince, the Court, 
that it w(iuld he the uttermost disgrace 
to them to permit a discussion of that 
nature to take place without making the 
base calumny which hrul been published 
against the noble and high minded Mar- 
quees of Hastings the subject of further 
consideration, lie could not hclieve, 
he could not suppose for a moment, 
that the honourable Chuirman had 

i dven his deliberate opinhm on the suh- 
ect which had been hniught before 
tiiu. He trusted that he would yet gi\e 
the satisfaction required. He would ap- 
peal to him from him>eir, in what was 
perhaps a moment of passion, to him- 
self in a state of calmness, lie hoped 
that the liouourahlc ( hairmau would 
not allow so base a calumii) as he had 
heard stated, so malicious and imfoiiud- 
S‘d a libel against their late (io\eriior 
Cioiieral, whom they (the ( oiupuu}) 
bad ill requited for liia splendid ser- 
vices, to whom they oweil a deep debt 
of gratitude, which the ^olce of the 
country wouhl still compel them to dis- 
charge — he hoped that the ( hairmau 
would not )H>rmit such at .aluninv against 
such a man to remain aii} longer Celore 
the public eye, without thatcoutradietiuu 
which it was capable of receiviug. To 
’Permit a whisper injurious to the noble 
marquess, much nioreaforiual statement 
of the proceedings of the C«»urt of Di- 
rectors against him, to go torth to the 
world i and when a^ked to say whether 
it were true or not, to refuse to gi\e any 
:iuswcr, was an act of the greatest pos- 
sible cruelty and injustice to the noble 
individual whose character was called 
m question. ( Hear.) He most solemnly 
believed, that it would not be credited, 
when therejKjrtof that day’s proceedings 
should appear ill the uewspiqiers, that a 
set of Englishmen could proceed to dis- 
cuss a question connected with the inter- 
ests of India, when they had shown 
themselves prepared to sacrifice not only 
those interests, hut their own character, 
by sutfcriiig a charge of such a nature 
against their late Governor General tti 
remain unanswered. {IJear^ hear.) He 
would consider it hi.s duiv, if silence 
weiV preserved, to move the adjourn- 
ment uf the question which the Court 


had been called together to consider, 
{hear.) The honourable Chairman ought 
to learn, that there were no tricks by 
which public discussion could he s^fled 
in a public assembly . (Hear.) He spoke 
to Englishmen, who knew the value of 
character to public men. Would any 
gentleman present, if he were placed in 
the Marquess uf Hastings’ situation, if 
he were .accused of a betrayal of trust, 
having committed an act which would 
hereafter cover his name with infamy, 
endure, that when he aske<l the person 
who must he possessed of the l>est 
knowledge on the subject, whether the 
accusation were true or not, that- person 
would not condescend to give an an- 
swer ? Could this he enduretl ? {Cheeri.) 
In iloihcstie life, if a servant, not an 
old and tried one as the Marquess of 
Hastings was, hut one of only six months' 
standing, were stated ta have defrauded 
his master, would the latter dare to hold 
his tongue, when called upon to declare 
whether the chaigewere true? {hear, 
hear.) He wouhl not; — if he did, he 
would be liable to an action for being a 
party to the defamation, Ainl now he 
challenged the hoiiourahle (Jhairinan to 
s.ay, that the charge whicli hud been 
made against the Marquess of Hastings 
was true. He (the I hairmau) knew 
that he dared not sa} , “ }cs,” in reply 
to the questions which had been put to 
him. {('hern.) He (the Chairman) 
knew that no proieedings had been in- 
stituted against the noble Marquess. 
Nay, more, he (Mr. Kiiiiiaird; would 
undertake to act the jirophcl as well as 
the historian, and say, that the honuur- 
uhle ( hairmau never would have cause 
t(* charge the nolile Lord in the face of 
his country with being guilty of a dis- 
honourable act. (hear, hear, hear.) A Gf; 
iortheir Governor-generalship in future, 
if the Ch.'ll rmaii were to ju rsist hi the 
line of conduct which he had adopU'd. 
Was not the char.acler of the Marquess 
of Hastings the property of the Propri- 
etors ? What Governor General could 
henceforth he expected to serve them 
tuithfullv , when it was seen that they 
would not take the trouble to defend his 
character ft oin base and cowardly at- 
tacks ? That Court were the legitimate 
protectors of the character of the Mar- 
ipiess of Hastings ; luid it was an insult 
to them to observ e silence with regard 
to the subject which had been brought 
before them. What! when a question, 
allowed by all to be reaMiiiable, and 
called for by the exigencies even of the 
iiidividu.'d to whom it referred, a ques^ 
tion respecting a matter of fact only, 
and not stated to be attended by my 
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danger, was asked by an bonourable 
Proprietor, was a contemptuiuxs silence 
to be the only answer it would rccci\e ? 
{Hear.) He did not mean to charge any 
individual behind the bar 

Mr. Director Elpiiinstonr here rose 
and said, that as he did not feel himself 
restrained by the aaxne sense of duty 
which prevailed with the hon. Chairman, 
he would undertake to answer the ques- 
tions which had been proposed bj the 
hon. Baronet at the commencement of 
the discussion distinctly, and he would 
stake his honour and reputatiuti njum 
the truth of Avhut he should say. It hail 
been asked, whether it had been disco- 
vered that the Marquess of Hastings 
had embez'/kd 300,000/. and whether m 
consequence of such discos ery the ('ouit 
of Directors intended to imjH-ach him. 
His answer was, “ Certainly not.” - 
{Hear! hear! hear!) The nolxle Marquess 
had never been suspef.tcd of emhe/./le- 
inga singlefihilling, much less 300,000/.; 
and, as to the jireteuded impeachment, 
he asked any gentleman around him, 
whether such a thing had e\tr been 
thought of.’ There was not a word of 
tiutli in the sl.ilemeut Irom beginning 
to end. It was an imfouiided and mI- 
lainous .attack upon the noble Marques''. 
(7.on</ cnes e/ )nur.) 

Sir .1. Dome said, that b.uing put 
some plain (lue.stioiis to the Inm. ( h.ur- 
nian, without bemg able to obtain an- 
swers to them, he now, ou the part of 
the Marqtio^s of Ha'^tiiigs begged to e\* 
jiress himself perteetly satisheil with 
what the respei table and gallant Direc- 
tor had Come forward and stall d. {Juai !) 
That the organ of the Court had not 
thought proper to state the same facts 
hiro'ielf, was a I'irciimstanie whiih he 
deeply regretted on his (the ( hairaian's) 
own account. If he had asked an ab- 
struse question upon some tontroxeited 
point, silenee might have bei u bearable 
But when his (Sir J. D.’s) object was to 
rescue the iharaeter of an individual, 
most respectable, not only from his con- 
nexion with the Company, hut fioiii bis 
rank iu society at large, and to effect 
that object he had found it necessary to 
break through the ordinary inode of pro- 
ceeding, he was extremely sorry to find 
that the bon. Chairman should refuse to 
do justice to the noble Marquess, barr- 
ing himself out from gi>iiig explaim- 
lion on the paltry, shabby prcteiue, of 
adhering to points of form and mere 
technicalities, (Hear! hear!) He had 
from his infancy l>een taught to believe 
than the character of a British Mer- 
chant was one of the highest that a 
maa could possess ^ but if scenes similar 


to that which had taken place that day 
were to be repeated, he should Incline to 
Buonaparte’s opinion, who said, that 
the high-minded English merchants had 
dcgeiicrated into a set of grovelling 
shopkeepers. 

Thcf .HAiRMAV said, that having been 
personally alluded to by the Inst S])eaker 
and another bi n. Proprietor, he felt it 
necessary to stale that he conceived 
himself to he silting there not as an in- 
dividual but as Chairman of the Court 
of Director-.. He uiulcrsiootl that the 
questions were put to him in that cha- 
racter, and he siat<*d plainly, that not 
having reciivcd instructions from the 
Court of Ditettors, he could not imdor- 
t.ake to answer them. It was not, as he 
uiulerstood, hl-iiidiv idiial opinion W'hieli 
was wauled, hut the collective opinion 
of the Coiii t of Directors. He might ho 
allowed to .add, tli.it he considered the 
questions whuh the lion. Director had 
answered not exactly the same'(|ttestum* 
uhiili were ]>roi.ouudcil to him (the 
Chairman.) 

Sir J. Dov ! n ,aid, th.nt if the ('hair- 
man had misunderstood him, it mustl>c 
admitted tli.it lie w.is at liheity to set 
him right. S«»jarfrom liav iiig projM>sed 
the qtuslioiis to liiin us ( huiriiiaii, he 
lenieiiibered that he had purposely 
avoideif Using flu* phrased e/7»t in whiefi 
hud eeeiiired to him whilst speaking, 
lest it iiuglil be sujjposed tbaf he called 
upon him to answer the (|ueiies in his 
oflieiid capacifv. He had put the ques- 
tions to the hon. genlleniaii In his indi- 
vidual eapaiity, and not as ( luiiriiinii^ 
<iiul the re.isoii why he had sclnted him 
was, that from b'S litnation lie must of 
iieeessitv be aiqu.iinted with every cir- 
cuinsiuiiee that oei Hired in the Court 
of Duel (ois. The subjiet to which the 
questions n ierred might Inn e lieeii dis- 
cussed, supposing it had e\er occuiTC'd 
at all, ill the abseiue of other Directors, 
hilt the ( hail man mu ->1 h.ne cogiii/aiicc 
ot all matters whicli took jdace in the 
< oiirl ov er w hu h lie pri sided. 'I'lie hon. 
( hiiirmaii had said, that he ( Sir J. Doyle) 
called on him lor the collei live opinion 
ot the whole Court ol Directors. He 
would not he so iiiin asouahle us to ask 
the( hainnan to sUate the opinion of his 
colleagues. He merely called upon him 
to give an answer to a ({uehtiou respect- 
ing a jilaiii matter ol fact. 'I'he question 
was as simple as if lie had asked Were 
you iu Hyde Park yesterday There 
was no declaration of o]>iuion called for 
ill the answer to such a questiou aathat* 
He thought that he had acted rightly in 
putting tne questions, hut he hoped that 
he bad not forgotten the respect which 
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was due to the Chair, or to the individual 
who filled it. 

The Chairman, in reply to what had 
fallen from the hon. IJaronet, said that 
he bad no more riiyht to select him (the 
Chainiiaii) individually than any other 
member of the Court of Directors. He 
sat there not as an individual, but as 
Chairman, and whatever he stated was 
in the character of Chairman. 

Low SUES w islied to know whether 
any fraud had been cominitted. He was 
a great Proprietor of India Stock, and 
the report affected the character of the 
Court of Proprietors. (Cmc> of Question, 
and Order.) He asked again, whether 
any fraud had been cominitted ; if not 
it was high time that the report should 
be contradicted. (Here the confusion 
'became so great as to pi evenl the hon. 
Proptietor from proceeding.) 

Mr. Director Paitison observed, that 
in consequence of what iiad fallen from 
the hon. Baronet on the otlier side ot the 
bar, it might he supposed that the whole 
Court of Directors was implicated in the 
conduct of the Chuiriuan. He therefore 
begged to state tlmt he was no party to 
the silence which the hon. Chuiruiau 
bud observed upon that occasion. (Loud 
cries of hear!) 

The Deputy Chairman (Mr. Asteli,, 
M.P.) wished to say a few words on the 
occasion. He trusted that the experi- 
ence of that day would make the Court 
Aousihle of tlie practical inconvenience 
of the course of proceeding wliich the 
hon. Baronet had adopted. 'I'lie hon. 
Chairman had been censured for adlier- 
ing to a point of form. But what had 
been the consequence of disregarding 
that form ? Not only hml questituis been 
proposed, hut a continued debate had 
ensued upon them ; ))arties had been 
calling each other to order, and he was 
afraid that nothing lint disorder would 
now prevail during the rest of the day. 

non. Director who had last s|H>ken 
had said that he was no party to the 
silence of the Chairman. 'Huit hon. 
Director might have his own view of the 
suhjett, hut in his (Mr. Astell’s) opinion 
bis hon. frieml could not have acted 
otherwise than he had done, called on 
tis he w us to give his opinion as the organ 
of the Court of Directors. (Ct ies of NoJ 
It was said, however, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet had appealed to him as an indivi- 
dual i hut he must beg ti» say, with all 
respect, that he knew not what right 
the hon. Baronet had to call uixm the 
Chairman in any w ay. 1 1 w as said, that 
tile questions were questions of fact 
only , hut he thought that they were ciues* 
tluus of opiuioih it w as certoialy open tu 


the Chairman to answer the questions; 
but, in his opinmn, his hon. friend had 
adopted the mmt convenient course in 
uberving silence. Tho Court of Dtrec- 
tors had not authorized the Chairman to 
give any answer, and therefore he had 
acted wisely in ahstaiuing from g^viug 
any. In his opinion, the hon. Director 
on his right (Mr. ElpUinstuue) had not 
answered one of the questions which 
had been put to the Chairman, because 
it was not in his {tower to do so. ' The 
object of the (jucstion to which he allud- 
ed, was to asceilaiii what were the in- 
tentions of the Court of Directors. How 
was it {HJtsiblc that any man could un- 
dertake to say what the intentions of the 
t'ourt of Directors might 1 k*.^ In con- 
clusion, he again expressed a hope that 
what had occurred wouUl convince the 
Court of the propriety of abstaining in 
future from entering upon any business 
hut that which they were summoned to 
consider. It was too much to expect 
tluTttlie Chairman would undertake to 
statu what the Court of Din.’ctors in- 
tended to do upon n subject which was 
for the first time iirought under his 
notice. 

Mr. Director Pvttison felt himself 
called upon as an lionest, straight~for-« 
ward man, to declare that he considered 
the questions which the hon. Baronet 
bad juit to the (diairman to have been 
as much matter of fact (|uestious us these 
— “ Dues the sun shine? — Is that a 
man ? — this a stool ?— this a desk ? 
They were ]K)siti\e questions, and ca- 
jnihle of being answered “ Yes ” or 
“ No.” Tile opinion of the Chairman 
hail not been asked at all. 'I'he hon. 
Deputy Chairman had endeavoured to 
invalidate the answers wliirh iiad been 
given by his brother Director (Mr, Kl- 
])hinstouc) , by saving that they were not 
answers to the questions. He would 
examine into tin* trutii of that statement. 
'I'lie questions, if he understotnl rightly, 
were ihree in number. I'he first was, 
“ Had any cmhc/zleiuent i>r ilcficit by 
the Marquess of Hast mgs of ;100, 000/., or 
any other sum, been discoveriHl by the 
Court of Directors.” He begged leave to 
make a comment uinm that. The. Court 
would observe tlie stnmgth of the won! 
embezzlement. Emhcz/lcment was the 
taking of the public money and putting 
it into thepocKct of a private individual. 
But then if there was not an embezzle- 
ment, was there a deficit to the amount 
of 300,000/. or any otiier sum down even 
to a single rupee ? That w as a very plain 
question. And here he took the lil)erty 
of saying, upon his own responsihility, 
that, if be were the hou. ikmnet, bo 
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vouW not be satisfied with the answers 
vhlcb had been jfiven by an individual 
pircitor. He would hwc the answer of 
the whole Court collectPely ; and if the 
bon. Baronet did not Ret that, be would 
not gain his voint. {Hear! hear! hear!) 
But to return to the first question. The 
answer which it would receive from him 
was distinctly “ No,” as far as he knew. 
Would to God the hon. Chairman hod 
been aMe to overcome his sense of the 
importance of forms, and said as dis- 
tinctly “ No.” The question was not 
whether the Marquess of Hastina;s had 
committed any mistakes, or wh.ether he 
had displayed eciual 2 eal and talent with 
his ])rcdcccssors m the govenimenl of 
their >ast cmjdre in the East, hut it was 
simply whether he was a thief or a piek- 
pocket. (.4 {uui^h^ and limr') <)as^ht 
they to forget tlic great and splendid 
achievements of the Mur<|uoss of Hast- 
ings, and allow any Broprietor to lea\e 
that room in doubt upon lliat point ? He 
would proceed to the setond question. 
It was, “ Whetlier the Court ot Dircc- 
tor?, in consequence of such discoxery, 
had alreiuly negatixed a grant to the 
Manptess, of 5,000/. a xear,” If the 
xvords “ in tonsequence <d sueh diseo- 
tery”-.xere Kdtont, “ Yes” xvonld he 
the true ansxver to tlie question, for it 
xvas a fact that the tlourt of Directors 
liadncgutixcd the grant ol .5,000/. to the 
Marquess, (i/i.n /; But it the words ” in 
consciiuence,” &c. w ere included m the 
que-lton, it then stood as an iinpiiry 
xvhethej* the Court ol Direi tors had re- 
fused the grant because the noble Mar- 
quess had largely rohlietl the Coinpany; 
and to that he would reply in the same 
tone as to the lornier question, “ No, 
the Direitors have not.” Then another 
quebtiou remained, ” Whether iw con^- 
^uence (j/ mcK dibcovcry,” — tli«»se xvords, 
it xxuuhl be .seen, xxere the gist and iin- 
jxirtant jxiiiit of the que^^ioa, the bur- 
den of the song, the ” lal, la, la,” of 
the verse : {A iiufrh .) — “ have tlie Court 
of Directors any purpose ol procuriiig 
tlie impeachment of the Maripiess »»f 
Hastings.” It he had had the honour 
of sitting ill the chair, and that question 
had been put to him, referring to a sub- 
ject wliieh had never been mentioned in 
the Court of Direct.»rs, he would haxe 
felt no difitculty in re]ilying to it, Tlie 
inipeachnient of the Marquess of 
iugs ! Why it was just as much in tlie 
contcmpiatioii of the Court of Directors, 
as that the comet, which was wandering 
alKi'it in the heavens, was about to pay 
them a visit, and scorch them in their 
councils. The subject had nexcronce 
bttu hluted at, glanced at, inuendoed at, 


if he might he allowed to make a new 
verb for the occasion ; be thought it 
was appropriate, and might in future be 
allowed a place among the list of verbs, 
{Laughter.) To the third question, 
therefore, he could only give the same 
answer as before, “ No.” He had felt 
it his duty, as an honest man, to make 
those three answcis, and now he begged 
leave to say, that no man could euter* 
tain a more sincere couxictiuii than ho 
did, of the honourable disjKisiliou, inte- 
grity, and right intention of the honour-, 
able gentleman in the chair; he believ- 
ed him to have acted from a lui&takeii 
sense of duty. (Jlcur, hear.) 

Mr. Thant hoped that u gemlemaa 
oil hi*, side of the house iiiiglit be nl- 
loxved to deliver his opinions on the 
subjict. {hear.) He thought, iben, 
that under all tlie ciicumstancex of the 
ease, the Chairman conhl not have au- 
sxxered the ipiestions which had been 
mt to him by the honourable Baronet;, 
le would state hi» reasons for that opi- 
nion in a fexv words. The honourable 
Baronet coultnded, that lie had address- 
ed the Chair as an indixidual, but be 
(Mr. Trant) thought, that the Chairman 
conhl only speak as Chairman. It might 
be said, that it was the practice in the 
House of ( ominous to put questions to 
the .Secretary of Stale, which that mi- 
nister geiKTuily answered. But there 
was no parellol between the ease of a 
Secretary of St.ite and that of the 
Cliau'tii.iii of tile ('ourt of Directors. 
*1 lie .Sex let.iiy of State was llu* master 
ol hisown Inisiness ; he acted fioni hiiu- 
seK, and tlieivibre to must of the rpies- 
t hills xxhicli were proposed U> liini iii 
the House of ( uminouH, he could return 
ausxxers xxitiiuut any eousultatixm with 
Ins coileagiu'S. But xxitU the ( li.iirman 
the casexxas very dnb reiit; if be were 
to be compelled to answer all the ques- 
tions xxliicli were proposed to biiii on 
a siulden, without coiisuiliiig hU col- 
leagues, great iiicouxenieiicc Would 
arise from the }iraxtiee. He felt as 
strong a ilesire as the liononiabic Ba- 
ronet, or any other iiicnibcrur llie(Juurt 
could |Hl«x^ibly entertain, to defend the 
hoiioiii' of those who had served them, 
and particularly that of the Mur([ues8 of 
Hastings ; hut having paid particular 
atteniiou to the xpustioiis which had 
been propouinUxl, be was buimd to de- 
clare, that if he had been in the Cliair- 
iiiau’b situation, he would have taken 
time to consider In'fore he returned an 
answer to them, (hear.) It rertaiuly wai 
deiirnhle that such an unfounded state- 
ineiit us that which had been brought 
under the notice of the Court, should 
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me«t with as speedy a denial as possi- 
ble, and it mit;ht have been inconve- 
nient to allow it to remain unanswered 
until the next General Court; but a 
Special Court mi^ht have been sum- 
moned in the iuteriiu, for the pur- 
pose of tahiug the subject into couside- 
ratioD. 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRO rose to congratulate 
the hoii. Proprietor wlio had just sat 
down, on llte candid and manly opinion 
which he had delivered. He trusted 
that the hon. gentleman would nut de- 
sist from the active canvass in which he 
hud lx>(‘n long engaged, and which 
would ultimately place him in that situ- 
ation in the Directorship which he was 
destined to occupy, so much to the ho- 
nour aud advautiige of the (Jompaiiy. 
(d laugh.) How the hou. gcnthunuii 
must have conciliuteil his countrymen 
by the noble and geuerou> sentiments 
be had expressed ! [Laii^>,hter.) llovs he 
must delight them by declaring, that 
when hereafter a Governor tieneral 
should be publicly accused of having 
robbed his cnmloyers, ami a ipiestioii 
should he asked to a.>certaiii wlietlier the 
Court of Directors were parties to that 
ae.cusation, he as their future Chairinau 
would wrap himself upiii all the dignity 
of coQsisttMicy and form, and refuse his 
important testimony to the innocence 
jjJ’the calumniated individual ! {Hear 
hear.) I'he emidnct of the hon. geiitle- 
inau would he duly appreciated iii the 
proper tpiarter. He (Mr. K.) couM an- 
ticipate the cordial squeeze; ol the hand 
which he would receive from tho^e who 
sniprovcd of his gallant ii.haviour, {A 
laiUh.) After sueh aii exhibition there 
vonld be no doubt that the hou. geiitlo- 
maii wouhl be returned the sticcesslnl 
and triumphant camliilale to that Court 
ill which he had jnove I h'uu'.ell so well 
qualified to sitj h> Ins pure aud hoiiom- 
ablc feelings, and hy tin* sympathy 
which he had di>played for traduced 
worth. {Hear, an i laiii^hler.) ljut he 
would turn from the coiitemplatioii of 
such a speech, which he deeply lauieuted 
to have heard in that Court, to a more 
important suliject. He hud iiitemled at 
HU earlier |H‘rioil to have ii'.ked a ques- 
tion which was now rendered umieces- 
sary hy the emphatic monosyllahle “no * 
thrice repeated hy an hou. Director. 
But the hon. Deputy < liuirmiin had said 
that the hon. Director on his right, 
(Mr. KlphliistoneJ had not answered the 
questions whii'h had been asked by his 
hon. friend ; ho wished to know (as we 
understood) whether the hon. Deputy 
coincided in the answers given by the 
hou. Director (Mr, Puttison) ? 


Mr. Trant rose to order— 

Mr. Lowndf. 8 rose at the sante time, 
and proceeded to address the Court 
amidst great u|l|^r. The following is 
all that wc could collect of what fell 
from the hon. Proprietor He hoped 
that he might be permitted to speak. 
(Ui</«r.) For aught he knew he himself 
might lie the person that was to be im- 
peached-— why then was he not allowed 
to speak ? Was he accused of defraud- 
ing them ? He was accused now aud 
then for wandering from the questiou 
{laughter) ; but he would stick to the 
({ucitioii at present. It was necessary 
that the dark cluml which hung over 
the Conijiaiiy should be dissipated. The 
question was, who was the defaulter, 
seeing that the Marquess of Hastings was 
iiiiioceiit, which Ive (irmly believed, for 
he always ean^idercd him to be a high- 
minded character, totally incapable of 
eomiiiittiug a public fraud. It was pro- 
per to name the defaulter if there were 
one. But perhaps it would turn out to 
be a matter similar to Lord Melville’s 
business. A fraud or mistake might 
have been committed by a clerk, without 
the Marquess of Haslingd knowing any 
thing about it. There was no man in 
the kingdom less likely than the noble 
M.m(m*s-. to commit such an act of dis- 
honour as had been laid to his charge. 
'I'he noble Lord eamc from a countiy 
where a man wouhl nu'cl Ins friend with 
a brace of pistols, (a /li'ig/i,) but wouUl 
not take an unfair a«lvantage of his 
enemy, (/fror.) 'I'lio noble I^ord’s 
eouutryineii were distinguished by the 
openness of trutli, and detested a mean 
and grovelling spirit, which dul not dare 
to look a man in the face. [Question.) 
He was happy t») sec that tlie attempt 
to darken the fame of the Marquess of 
Hastiiigx had passed olf like a light 
K loud on a summer day, never to return. 
{Questuv),) 'riie t'ourt of Proprietors 
liowever ought to have au answer to the 
<piestion as to whether there had been 
any, he would not say fraud, but error. 
In a mercantile account “e.rrors ex- 
cipted’* was always jdaced at the bot- 
tom, {hn.^hter,) aud the suliject they 
were talking about might be an error. 

Mr. Thant begged to throw himself 
on the indulgence of the t’ourt — 

Mr. Lou NDES again rose aiiiulst gene- 
ral cries of “ order.” He said the hou. 
Proprietor had risen three limes to ad- 
dress the l-’ourt.— It was the ** third 
time of asking." He had no more right 
to get up throe times than he (Mr. L,^ 
bad. (Grpflt laughter, and cries oj Order.) 

Mr. Tram' thought that any gentle- 
man iu bis peculiar circvunataoiceg ought 
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lo be allowed to addreaa the Court, al- 
though he could not claim to do so as a 
right. Vie bon. Proprietor opposite had 
ihosen to allude to him ^rsonally in a 
inaoucr which no man had ever before 
witnessed in that Court. {Hear.) lire 
bon. Proprietor had done all but hold 
out a personal threat towards him. 
When he (Mr. Trant) looked round him 
he ftU conrinced that there was no gen- 
deman, not even the hon. Proprietor 
himself, who would feel disposed to 
blame him for ha\iDg delivered his ho- 
nest and conscientious opinion, (/fear, 
und Quettion.) When he first became a 
candidate for a seat in the Direction, he 
look for his motto “ honesty is the licst 
jwlu}.’' (Qurstioji.) By that rnlc his 
conduct always had been and always 
would be guid*ed. {Hear.) 

Mr. LowNDhS again started up and 
oxchiimed — What have we to do with 
all this ? 

^ Strange that sneh ilillerencc Hhi.uld be 
Twiat tweedle-duni awd twcedle-dee ’’ 
(Much laughter.) 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRD said that the bun. 
gontlcmau had helped him to a phrase 
by which he could convey his opinion 
tifthc boil. Proprietor (Mr.Traut’s) at- 
tempted explanation. The diiference 
between the original speech and the ex- 
planation was no greater than that be- 
twixt tweedU’dum and twedle-dee. (/I 
laugh.) But to take the distich in the 
sense in which the hon. geiitUnnaii 
meant it, be had no objection to be con- 
sidered the dee it he (Mr. I^owndes) him- 
self would only be dumb for a few mi- 
nutes. {A laughf and hear.) Considering 
how completely the questions proposed 
by his hou. friend had been answered 
in the negative, he did not now think 
It necessary to call upon the Chairman 
to explain what he meant when he said 
that they had not been answered by the 
bun. genilenian within the bar (Mr. 
Klphinstone). But there was one part of 
the hon. Deputy Chairman’s ?|jeech, 
which called for further ob8er>atioo. 
That hon, gentleman had said, it was 
xery hard that the Chairman should be 
called upon to answer questions which 
had been brought before him that day 
for the first lime. He was extremely 
surprised to bear the hon. Deputy make 
use of that language, because he could 
prove by undeniable documents that 
questions in substance the same as those 
projHised that day by his hou, friend, had 
lieen laid before the Directors, and that 
thev had communicated on the subject 
xvilh the framer of them through the 
medium of their Secretary, (Hear.) He 
would read a letter in xvhich tho«;c ques- 

Ortmt, Herald. Vrt 1 . 


tioni were contained, and he defied any 
person to prove by any arts of sophism 
or quibbling that they were not ques- 
tions of precisely the same nature as 
tliuse which had been asked in open 
court that day. The letter he was abont 
to read was written by the dearest friend 
of the Marquess of 1 lastings, with whom 
His Majesty had even communicated 
)H-rsonally on the subject of the noble- 
Marquess, and who was therefore known 
to he the Marquess’ other self. He then 
read the following letter : — 

Montayiie-nquare, Jaa. 30/A. 

Sir,— I hrg U>avi’ tn rail yunr attrntion to a 
|«rHgraph which appi-art-d in the .S’uNifay 7’imrt 
of the :25th IiihI , a ropy ol which I cncloM. 
You will priceivr that it rontaina, in auhatance, 
a itiirrt charge against Lnril Hastings, nf having 
riiibr/’zlfil riUtVXiO/ ot thr monies of the Ho- 
n.iurablr Coui|>any, or of having been party to 
an rnibez/.iemrnt by which a deficit to that 
amount has hi-rn incurred!. It further stnten 
that, in conM‘qurnrc ol snchmalversatuHi, which 
had been recently discovered, the Court of Di- 
rectors had negatived a proposed grant to him 
of n pi-nsinn of 5,0(K'/. per annum ; and, finally, 
that it is in the contemplation ol that body to 
ellcct his impeacliinent. 

The general slanders of an anonymous libeller 
It may be well to treat with contempt ; but a 
piirliculoi charge, deeply alletting the publio 
character of an individual, however distin- 
guished, must he specihcally repelled. Undei this 
impression, I have the honour of addressing 
injHell to you, as Chairman of the Court of Dl- 
rwtors, III tlie full confidence that you will 
enable me at once to give that distinct and au- 
thoritative contradiction to these falH-houds, 
which the form they have assumed diMMands, and 
whiih It IS BO important to the honour of the No- 
ble Lord, should no longer be delayed With this 
new, as every question that arises in the Couil 
of Directors must be oflicinlly known to you in 
your capacity as Chairnian, 1 have to request 
that you would be good enough to give me 
unswerstothe tullowing queries. 

1st. W'hethcr the Court of Directors have 
made unv discovery, or have leceived any lU- 
loriuation, or have reason tusubpeit, that the 
Marquess of Hastings has enibegzled, or been 
party or privy to tbe cmberzlemriit, of any 
Dimitew , or to the creation of any deficit, to thn 
amount of auO.WX)/ , oi ol any other sum ( 

2d W'helher the Court ol Dircctois have 
thieatened, or iiiUnd to niipencli, the Marquess 
oi Hastings, for einbe/zU ment, or lor any sup- 
posed deficit ol money oi otherwise? 

Jd. WheUier the Court of Uinttors have, in 
consequence of any such supposed emhrrzle. 
raent or deficit, alieady negatived a motion to 
grant a pension ol 5,tK)U/. per anouin to the 
Marquers of Hastings ? 

I am persuaded that your own high sense of 
what IS due tn the honour and character of a 
public man, will suftictently account to yon for 

.IX 
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friemli to lose 

1 in siiHliratinff him from those foul 

h uhich have alreaily ohlmned cxtraoT- 

same time, lor vri ssing the subject upon yo , 

M a maltor of immediate imyiortaiue j and ns it 
i, l,y you alone, fr-m yo«r officiai situntum, 
that w ithout injurious delay, the means »l el- 
fective contradiction can he Inrivishc-d. In |iio- 
forrin«, ihereloir, tlio above request, 1 leel 
wsured that 1 shall be only mcetim{ >our desut 

::r„Vthe eame^t 311,^0 totbecharaeterot 

Ihc Marquess ol UaMinns, which, in the para- 
Rraph in question, has been so wantonly as- 
saiUd; and tint I shall lie lavomed wuh an 

answer to the queues at y..ur eaihesl coiuem- 

enoe,— 1 have the hotioui to be, Sir, y««r ‘ b 
divnt humble servant, 

FRANCE HASTINGS OOYI.E 
William Wiitram, Esq , kv. &c. fire. 

A intire respectful Ictlcr, u ntore quiet 

and cuinprt-sea etep'-cssum V“‘ T 

inKS-thc agoni/dug feelmss which iiiuht 
have asiUied the writer il uuIh*- 
lihle to pen. After a delay of lour days 
an a.,Jer t« the ^ 
And such an answer I e would ri. d 
itU)the('ouri,and hep that they would 
mark how cautniuvly it was worded , 
how udmirablv it denoted the in.m <> 

business. The hon.lhopnelor then read 

the iidlowina; letter: — 

r.Hst hultu hnustj'tk o, 

Sir ,— 1 am eoiniiiunded by tlie < oiiilol Hi- 
teclorsot the East India (’(tinpaiii to acquaint 

you, tliiit tlie t’liHiiman ban laid bHure tbeiii 
your letlei of ihe ;imh d .lanunry, addiesM-d to 
him upon the subject ol a pauiKrapb ol wb.eb 
you enclosed aeopj. w bub m stated to bave ap- 
peared on Ibe 2itb of that month, in a news 
papei called the Sunday Times, assn'linst the 
cliaraeter ol the Maiquess of llaslim;s, and with 
referetue to which you have rrntiied u rtalii iii- 
terro^atioiiawhiihyou request the rhairman, 
ns the organ ot the (’omt d Lurectors, to 

answer. . , , , 

The Court deeply retrret the attack wbicb 
has been thus made upon the eharaeter of that 
dUtinguished iiobleiiian they cannot, however, 
but tcel that it would be highly inexpedient lor 
them to ciivtage in any toinspomhnre nrisim; 
out ol the vague ch.irges of aiionyinoiis w liters ; 
and they are persuaded that you will yoursell 
perceive, on a review of your htter, the incon 
venieiicc ol putting to a collet tive body, and the 
impossibility of tbeir answermR, queslion.s of 
th« nature proposed by you. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 

\our most obedient humble servant, 

J UAR r, Secretary 
Colonel Francis Hastings Hojlc, 

The public would not believe that 
such an answer had been pivcii tr> the 
idler of the Marquess of Hastings’ friend. 
“ Joseph Dart, Secreiaiy,” was the sig- 


nature it bore. He really pitied the 
gentleman who was compelled, by Ids 
official situation, to affix his name to 
such a writing. But after reading that 
letter he was utterly astonished, and he 
had no doubt that the Court generally 
would participate in his astonishment, 
that the hon. Deputy Chairman could 
have said that the questions asked by 
his hon. friend had come unawares, and 
for the first time before the Chairman. 
(hear, hear.) There, was, however, a dif- 
ference between the questions proposed 
b\ Ccdonel Do\le and those proiwsed in 
that Court ; at least so far as regarded 
the duiv of the Court of Directors. Ihe 
(ourt "of Directors might, perhaps 
without a dorehclion of public duty, re- 
fuse to give Colonel Dovle, as a pri- 
vate incTividnal, the justice which hede 
manded on the pert ol ins noble* Incnd. 
But when the questions were propound- 
ed in open c-ourt, he called upon the 
('.,urt ol Diri'ctors, as a Propiietor, to 
do justice to one of the Company s ser- 
v.'ints. (Hear, hear.) They (the Coun 
of Du el tors) were the instrumenls ol 
the Proprietors, and ought to carry their 
wishes into etlWt, instead ol taking.. 
passive part in ealumid.iting an honour 
aide and a long-tried servant. Ihe 
man who would hear liiv servant caUuu 
niuled, and withheld his testiiimn.y ni 
hi-' tavonr— who knew him to he nino 
rent, and >et would not say *' 

great a ealviinnialor as il he had posi 
lively stated the falsehood himself. 
hear') Fal-ehood might he eonveyerl hv 
silenee as well as hy open deelaratioii. 
This negative and acquiescing ‘“I’de o 
calumniating, which the I’unc i calleil 
r,f/r. aee, only .liHercd from open iMtighV 
being more vid.iinoiis and cowardly ; el- 
feetin» its ohjett hv silence instead ol 
as^eitom. ( Hear, hear.) Englishmen, 
when they read the newspaper^ woiibl 
not believe that the Court ot Director, 
coiihl have behaved to the Marquess ol 
Hastings as they had done. That no- 
ble Lord h.id a \ hum outlie gratitiue 
of the Company to a great amount, 
which history would record to have been 
overlooked. But if the case had been 
that of the humblest individual in their 
service, and the question had been ask- 
ed— “ Has it Iwen discovered that tins 
man has defrauded you, and do you in- 
tend to take such and such measures 
in consequence the Chairman was 
bound, ns a man of honour, to return 
an au.wer. He had yet to learn wh.i 
inconvenience would have rcsnlUvl 
from the Chairman’s giving that e't 
dence, in favour of the Marquess, whn i 
had been offered by two Director.. M- 
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woultHcavc it to be determined between 
tite iceutleroeii who were silent and the 
public, what inference was to be drawn 
Irom the withholding of their testimony 
on a })oint about which they could not be 
itiuoraiit. In his opinion, the Court of 
I'rcprietors were hound to take the cau^e 
Ilf the Marquess of Hastings into their 
o\Mi haiuU iinincdiatcly. (ihw, hear.) 
They ought not any longer to trust it in 
the hands of the Cmirt of Directors. — 
Ihcv bhonld not wait till those bon. 
gentieinen proposed motions among 
tUoiusclves, and voted upon them, and 
then whispered among the Proprietors 
that certain propositions had been ne- 
gatived on account of misconduct. (Dna/ 
1 1 ie» of hear.) The Mar«|uehs of Hastings 
(liallenged them to investigate his cha- 
racter. Lei it not be said that the noble 
Martiuess was at once the ino.st success, 
tid and worst rewarded, and the most 
<‘,duinniated of their (iovernois (u'uc- 
r.d. — “ After the exhihitkm of this day, 

I continued the hon. I’loprielor,) I do not 
value the ojiinion of the Court of Direc- 
• tors one lig’s-end. They have di-qiia- 
lilied themselves to net as jiirois, and I 
challenge their competency to decide on 
tiie merits of the Marquess of Hustings. 
'I'liey ought rather to he brought to tnal 
themselves, 'riiey stand lu the situa- 
tion of accused cahunnialors, h is thcii 
iharacter, and not that of the Marquess 
of Hastings, that will he tried liv the 
Country. 'I'liese are inv feelings, and 1 
am proud in the conviclion that thev 
mil be those of my countrymen in every 
part of tlie empire, when ihi-y shall read 
the history ol this day's proceedings. 
It rest.N between the public and the 
( hatrman to iletennme why it was, that 
he did not give tiie explanation whicli 
was demanded of him. 'I'here in one 
gentleman on this side of (l-.e bar, and 
on the other side of llw ( onit, (Mr. 
Tram) who is ]Hrliaps ibe jierson most 
cqiableof expounding tbo reasons loi tlie 
sdence which the Cbaiiinan ofiscrvcd, 
wlien the character of a gallant otliver 
was calumniated. 1 regret that circuin- 
Mances have compelled me to express 
myself tlius warmly on this oee.asioii. 
1 have always felt very great respect for 
the individual who is placed in the higli 
situation ot Chairman. But when the 
question is, whether I should acquiesce 
in the arbitrary dietimi of authority, or 
place myself in the breach to opjxise it, 
and lay aside those feelings of kindness 
and courtesy, which 1 alway.s wish to 
preserve, 1 must choose the latter course. 
1 have no private feelings on thib sub- 
ject. I have never been but twice in 
tlie company of the Marquess of Hastings 


aiiice bis return to this country, and only 
once before he proceeded to India ; and 
so hedp me God, if it c‘ould be proved 
tiiat the Marquess bad acted dishonour* 
ably, I would be among the first to call 
for his punishment.” ( C/icm ) 

Mr. Lowndes again rose, but the 
noise, which his appearance excited > 
was bo deafening, that he was unable to 
make himself heard. 

The Chairman honed the him. Pro- 
prietor, as he had spoken several times, 
would he content with what he had al- 
ready said, and allow the Court to pro* 
eecd to the order of the day. 

Mr. Hi MU ap))C'alcd to the Chairman, 
whether, after what had passed, and the 
feelings which had been excited, the 
('ourt was in condition to proceed to the 
husine.ss of the day? U was the mobt 
anxious wish of inmself and his friends 
that the (murt should come to the dis- 
eussion re.speeting Haileyhiiry College, 
which had year after year occupied their 
attention, divested of all party feeling, 
either with referein e to the Professors, 
the Directors, I'r any other individuals; 
hut after what had taken place, was it 
{xissihle that they could ennimaiid their 
lei lings He, lor one, did not feel him- 
self eupahie of entering upon the discus- 
sion. At a proper time he would apply 
the liest arguments ufiich occurred to 
him to that most important siihject, in 
wlneli was mateiially involved the wel- 
fare of their servants in Indio, and the 
prosperity of the ( oinpaiiy itself. Under 
pieseiit circumstances, he tlumght that 
the debate respiting tlie ( oUege hhimUl 
he po^tponed to a future day. 'J’lie 
Cinirl of Direelors had probably made 
tlieir arrangeiiKiits, in the evpeetatioii 
tliat the disi tission would come on that 
day; hut he hoped tliat tirnmistunees 
Would not iiidine them to opjMisc his 
wish. He therefore moved, that the 
delate rispeitii'g H.iileyhnry College 
he jHistpuncil to tliat day fourteen days. 

A Paot HIl/rou seconded the inotioii. 

A Paoi’iiir.ioK, whose nainewe could 
not learn, thought lluu tliere, wni no 
biitVu'ieiit reason for pO'ijuming the de- 
bate. 

Another Pkoimiieioh siipjiorted the 
motion lor adjoiirnnu'iit. 

(oiuimI 'I'hoiimon rose with great 
ple.isure to support the motion for ad- 
jourmm nt, he< luse alter wh.at had oe- 
ciirred he felt himself unable to bring 
his mind calmly to consider the subject 
which they h.i.l assembled to discuss. 
He would also take that op]K)rlunity of 
entering his protest against the eomluet 
of the ( hairnian, without meaning the 
slightest di«rrspe<t to that gentleman. 
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Having ba<l the honour of tiittiiig in the heard the imperfect rej^y which bad 
Hoiiiie of Commons with the hon. l)e- l>eeu given to Colonel i>oyle*t letter, 
puty Chairman, he felt extremely as- He hoped that in future the Chair- 
tonisbed at the argument which he had man and Deputy Chairman would 
used respecting the interruption which see the necessity of answering every 
had been given to the appointed busi- question put to them by a Proprietor, in 
uess of the day. Why had the intirrrup- a proper manner, and not endeavour to 
tion continued so long ? If the Chair- evade answering under the pretence of 
man had answered the questions which adhering to forms. 


were put to him, as it was iiis duty to 
have done, there would have been no in- 
terruption. In the House of Commons 
when a person refused to answer a ques- 
tion, which other Members thought he 
ought to answer, an interruption of bu- 
siness took place. 

Mr. Carrutiibrs rose to order. Tl»e 
subject to which the hon. Member was 
applying his observations had already 
been disposed of. The question before 
the Court was respecting the adjourn- 
ment of the <lebate. 

General Thornton said that he was 
about to state the reasons why he thought 
the debate ought to be adjourned. He 
thought that, in consequence of the con- 
duct of the Chairman, the Court were 
not in a proper temper to proceed to any 
business. It appcMired to him, that it 
was the iluty of the Chairman and the 
Directors generally, to answer any pro- 
per questions that might be propounded, 
particularly when the character of so 
eminent an individual as the Marquess of 
Hastings was at stake. He felt astonish- 
ed that the Chairman should have made 
any difhculty about being addressed as 
Chairman, and nut individually, instead 
of at once answering the questions ; 
but his astouisbmeut abated when he 


I-ITKU.MIY 

Lriters from the Caurasus and 
Georgia; to which arc addeil, the Ac- 
count of a Journey into Persia in 1812, 
and an abridged History of Persia sinee 
the time of Nadir Shah. Translated 
from the French, and illustrated with 
Maps and Kiigrav ings. London : 8vo. 
pp. xiv and 414. 

Tliis worV IS strtteit tu be the joint romposi. 
tJon of a lady and i;entlcnian, travrllmR IhmuRh 
and resitUng in the countries they describe. 
Tlie oriKinal wns published anoiiynionsly at 
St. Petersburjth, in Gennan i it was translated 
into French by IVI. dr Mlrute, the Russian mi- 
nister at Hamburgh, and from Uiis translation 
the English version vraa made. The authors 
are said to be M. Freygan, the son of a German 
physiciao ip the service of the Emperor of llus- 


Mr. Lowndf.8 wished the debate not 
to be postponed. He could imagine no 
reason why it should, unless indeed it 
were to get rid of his speech, because be 
would he 170 miles from London in 
fourteen days. (A laugh.) 

The Chairman then put the question, 
on the motion of adjourning the deliate, 
and declared that it was carried in the 
aihrmative by a show of hands. 

On the question that the Court do ad- 
journ. 

General Thornton rose to put a ques- 
tion to the Chairman, iqion a subject of 
great importance tu the public and East 
India Proprietors. India Bonds at pre- 
sent paid three and a half per cent., and 
iHire a premium of eighty shillings. He 
thought it would be advantageous to the 
interests of Proprietors to lower the in- 
terest on India Bonds to three or even 
two per cent. The huii. Proprietor 
made some further observations which 
were inaudible amidst the noise created 
by Members leaving the Court. 

The Chairman replied, as we under- 
stood, that the subject to which the hon. 
Proprietor alluded, must be left to the 
judgineut of the executive power. 

The ( 'ourt then adjourned at ilalf-pa^t 
one o’clock. 


RKPORT. 

■OR, imd ilia lady. Tliia gentleman having been 
ediirateit for th« diplomatic prufeasifA, wsh 
despatched from Tiflii in 181'i, at the period oi 
the invaiion of RuHsia by the French, upon a 
mission to the Conrt of Abbaa M irxa, the here 
dilary Prince of Persia, at Tabriz; at winch 
place the Dritiah emhawy arrived abont the 
same time. 

TTie L-ttera which form the firit division ol 
the volume are the production of the lady. They 
give an apparently faithful picture of the jour- 
ney from Moscow toTlIiis, and of the history, 
rharnrter, manners, and cnitoma of the Georgi- 
ans. The distrirt of the Caucasus is described 
as being infested by wandering tribes of rob. 
hers, who render the roads extremely dangerous 
for travellers, and a curioua reason Is given by 
them for their indulging in plunder. 'Hiej fc.‘iy 
that aAer God had created the world, he sum- 
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noned all patfple to 1ak« po«Mstion of thrir 
Mveral portionn, in which nil mankind had a 
ah«i«i except the inhabitants of Caucasus, who 
were forgotten } bat that on their afterwards 
putting in their claim, the Deity nliuwed them 
to liTe at the expense of their neinhboura. The 
passage of the Caurasns at Bigara was attended 
with much difficulty and danger. The fair 
authoress gives an interesting description of the 
town of Tiflis, or rather the ruins of tliat o <c« 
ceiebrated place, where she resided fur five 
months ; at the end of which time, the governor 
being recalled to St Petersburgh, and her hus* 
band having received orders to proceed to 
Tabriz, she accompanied the governor’s lady on 
her return, and once more crossed the Caucasus. 
She remained atGeorgefsk, awaiting the return 
of her husband, and afterwards accompanied 
him te the baths of Constantinogorsk, near 
winch place some Scotch missionaries have 
established themselves for the propagation of 
Christianity among the inhabitants, w ho appear 
indeed to be u careless about Mohammedanism, 
which they now profess, as they formerly were 
about Christianity, from which they were cow* 
tttitd by their ancient conquerors. It would 
seem, however, that the exertions ot the mis- 
sionaries have been hitherto attended w'ith bat 
little success, and that they lia\e been induced 
to coniine themselves in a great measure to the 
cultivation ot their little possensions, which 
priwent a very promising aspect. 

M. Freygan’s account ol liisjouriiey to Tabriz 
is chitfly interesting iiiusinurh as it developcs 
another fold of the insidious and emroaching 
policy ot his court, and cvhihits (ns indeed do 
many of the prece<iing letters) llie melancholy 
stale of Georgia under llie “ paternal solicitude,” 
os M. F. terms it, of the czar A prey during 
the whole of the last lenlury to the ravages ol 
the Turks ou the one hurid, and ol the Fersinns 
nu the other, whose contemliiig claims weie 
constantly deviistnlii’g their fine country, the 
wretched Georgians were at length, in the year 
Itidn, induced to throw Iheinsi-hes into the nims 
of Kussia, Since tins |>eTiod then country has 
been the constant seatol the w nr w hich hasbeeii 
almost unremittingly cairiedon bitweenllussia 
ond Persia, and ot numerous reioUs whuh an* 
continually breaking out among the Georgians 
thenisclres. The author’s account ol Ins re- 
leption by Abbas Miizn, and ot the cliaraefcr 
and pursuits of that enterprising pnnee, is in- 
teresting, hut scanty. The jealousy which 
Kussia entertains of him, on occount ol bu 
partiality for Uic British, is every where evident, 
and the “ divide and conquer ” maxim, winch 
has so long been the policy ol that court, will 
clearly be pul in pinctice on the d« uth ol the 
liceseot shah. A po.verlul pnily is ready to 
support Mohammed Ali MIrza in opposition l*» 
his brother, whom he looks Ujion with inex- 
tinguishable hatred , and the great object r.f 
Knshia seems to he to foment the diword w Inch 
thus unhappily exists 


Abdallah , an Oriental Poem, in Three 
Cantus. Witit other Pieces, By Ho- 
race Gwynne. 8vo. J. M. Richardson, 
London : pp. 172. 

A Review of this work will be given in our 
next Number. 

The Captivity, Suffering, and Escape 
of James Scurry, who was detained a 
Piisoiicr during ten years, in the l)o- 
iniiiiuus of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib. 
Written by himself. Loudon: 12ino. 
pp. 268. With a Portrait. 

The atrorious cruelties inflirird by that 
monster in human form, Tipt>oo Sahib, on thosv 
whom their unfnrtiiiiatc destiny suhjrctotl tu 
his power, arc too well known to niM'd eonflr* 
inatiiin. To the details, however, whic ti have 
already been laid before the pulilic hy seveial 
of our iinfoi Innate countrymen, whom thu 
chance of war had tiirown into his hands, is 
now added the postlinmous narrative of James 
Scurry. Cnplured in 17H1, at the age of fifteen, 
by the French ship Iz* lleio*, lie was, at the 
end of six months, delivered into the power of 
Ilyder All, togetlier wilh the remainder of the 
c'cw of the Hannibal, in whicli vessel he ha.1 
left Fogland. llunilrnfred togcllicr in pairs, 
they were driven from rhillniiihinm to Bsnga- 
loie,nnd subsequently to Burrninpore, at which 
place the younger prisoners, among whom was 
Mr Seurrv, were separated lYom the others, 
and marched from thence to Hermgnpatam, 
where they were compelled to submit to the 
various opi'rations necessary for their admis- 
sion as Mohiiramedan eon verts, in ( onseqnrnce 
of which two ol them lost their lives. On the 
accession of Tippoo <ahih, thry wrrehicorpo- 
rnted in liis four slave battalions, and subjected 
to n variety of hardships and priv itions, which 
the author feelingly describes At tlic peace 
ol 17HI, they were left unrlsimed by the British ; 
Hint If was not until niter the renewal of war, 
that Scurry, with lour others, weie at length 
enabled to make their estape 

I»nrii g the time lliat lln \ nnin.ncd at Herlng- 
spatam, the callnnl and unfortunate (Monel 
Ihilcy was imprisoned there, tovether with 
raptain Knrosey, and I.ienlenaiils I razcr and 
Sampson, the three latter ol whom had their 
throats rut afterwards at Mysore ; while of the 
final fate ol the former no inlellivuMicc could be 
procured. A rurlmis rircumslani e relative to 
the death of General Matthews is mentioned ia 
page W Scurry was sent for to the governor^ 
to explain a writing which had been scratched, 
probably w ith a nail, on tiie bottonM of some 
pewter plates, which imported that the (ieneral 
knew that he was poisoned, and by order of 
Tippoo; that his lime was short ; that he maat 
snUmit to his fate; that he had borrowed 
33 iyg)tl rupees from the Malabar Christiana, 
for the support of hit army since he left Bom- 
bay, and requesting that any person, wh.* 
should rtnd what was written, and be forianato 
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•ncuKh l» r<«. I. .ii'y 01 the ITcMdenci.. should 
w ^.1 known to the Kovcrnor nnd coUncil. 
unre'sU, - it would be dl.« 
to follow the author throuRh the details of the 

various'barhHritles which he “ 

r.:« .7 - 

refer to the work itself, which appears to be the 
proflurtion of an individual m the 
ol life, as Scoriy i« described to have betii. 
Some traits of the marvellous are, indeed, in- 
terspersed, which may imlurn doubts of the 
veracity ol the historian, but the internal, as 
well ns some external, evidence is certainly 111 
iavour of the authenticity ol his stoiy. 

A History of the Island of Madagas- 
car, comiirising a Pohtu al account of 
the Island, the Rtdigion, Manners, and 
CuHloins of its Inhahilniits, and its na- 
tural Productions ; with an Api»enuix, 
containing a History of the several 
atleiiipts to introthice Christianity into 
that Island. J.ondon . Bvo. pp. xv. and 
3611. With a Map. 

A succcKsful compilation, principally lioni 
the Fielich historians and Ihe niissionarj pnpi is, 
of every cm-umstanre rclatinj; to this iiih n • l- 
lUK isl.nid The cailier chniitcrH comprise Ihe 
ReoKraphj, m-iI, eliinate, inhubituiits, dieas, 
riliLMoii, &c, and contain much valuable m- 
t„r, nation. The accounts of the early settlers 
from l-iaTice, ot then wars with the natives, ..t 
themassocres «t wiml. they were alteiimtely 
the perpeliatois and the victims, and ol the 
Bettlciiiciit and pioccedins* ol the ulehralod 
toiint UiiiyoNVski, lorm the most piorainenl 
Icaturc ol the histoiy, prcvomsiytotlie capture 
ol the Mauritius liy the llritish 'I he embassy 
ot Mr Hustle, wbo was deputed by (»o\einor 
Furquliar to ticulwitb lladuina, kmi? ol Owi, 
for the abolition ol llie sln\c tiadc, is (rented ol 
tit some lemjlb ; mid we ennuot but ndiiiire the 
wisdom of Ibis kiiiK ol an uneivli/.cd nation, in 
ktipulotim? lor the inslruilum ol his people in 
the more usclul arts ol ll umpe, as tin only 
equivaleiit lor the cmiessious made to (be 
KukIisIi. ihe ualur.il history, wholi ucuipies 
ueaily sesei.ly pa.',es, has little ptel.-iisions to 
M leiice , Iri'iii the want ol wlm h, s« veial curi- 
ous tacts, luumerated 111 this tiepailnieni, are 
iiicapubleot hoiiiK properly nppret laled. The 
Appendix 15 chierty devoli d to the Mcent uns- 
sioas which have been cstubli-lied iiitbe island, 
and which appeal to be exlreinely flouiishinK, 
and the whole volume may justly be charac- 
terixed aa ln^hly respectable. 


Translated front the Spanish and Italian . 
Loudon : 8vo, pp. 251. 

“ A conqueror,” says Bossi, « may arise to 
surpass Alexander; a poet to excel Virgil; but 
no one can ever rival Columbus, because no 
new hemisphere remains to be discovered.'’ 
Every particular relating to such a man is in- 
vested with a paramount interest ; and cordial 
thanks are therefore due to the Decurions of 
Genoa for the piesent publication of a series ol 
authentic documents, sent as a present by 
Columbus himsell to a Genoese friend, to be 
preserved in his native city. These amount in 
number to forty -eight, and consist prineipaily 
of the grants, agreements, See. in which Co- 
lumbus w as a party w ith Ferdinand nnd Isabella 
The bull of Pope Alexander VI. giving to the 
kings of Leon and Castile for ever, “ all the 
islands and main lands discovered, and whith 
may lierealler be disrovered, towards the west 
and south, with all then dominions, eities, 
ciHtles, places,” Ac. &r. is a curious dneu- 
metit,nnd one on which (he priest-ridden Fcr- 
dinmiil of the present day would doubtless rely 
with conddenee, as aii .lulhenlie pioof ol his 
dominion over llie repnhlii s of >outh America. 
TheMiedowol aeonseyance may well sullicf 
lor the shadow ot a soil leiguty. 

A l.uournhleideiiol theheniMilence nnd sound 
sense ot Cohiiubus is nllorilcd by the sixth m- 
tiele, '» letter ol very tempe.ate instructions 
lor the government ol the newly-discoseiei 
woild; inslruet'onH, whnh, had they been at- 
(onded to, would base elleetuuHy prrvenled 
those horrid and inhuman hailmnties whieh 
have iifliKcd a lasting stigma on the Spanish 
nniiif . At these atrocilies, however, we cense 
to wonder, when we sec- in the tw'cllth and iwu 
aueereding artith-s, a general pinion to ertmi 
nah who will gc* and sern- in Hispaniola, and 
wari.mts lor tiansnuttmg these valuable i ohi- 
1115(5, to puisue again, without restraint, then 
precious avocations The most interesting 
pniK r ol the eoller lioii is the “ Copy ol a 1 1 lU‘i 
wiiUeii by the Adinitol, to the Nurse of Prince 
Don John, (to whom he glory I in the yeni IVk), 
onhisairival tiom the ladies, as a prisoner, 
in w Inch he details Ins griev anees in so aireetm ' 
nnd manly a sty'e, as to excite our jiist indig- 
n.'ttion ngoU’.t those who could thus injure an 
individual M) exalted hy his talmts and his 
disroveries. 

It will he se en from the title that the Doeu 
merits are preceded by a Uiogiapliv of Coluin 
liiis , III whii-b Geiiiia is est.ablishi-d as bis 
birth place. His lather was a poor wool-eaidei, 
and the era of his birth is llxed l 44 'i- 7 . He died 
ut ValUdolid. on theatith ol May IXhi. 


MciitorirtU of Coluinlivis i or n Col- 
Jcctioii of \utlii‘iit\c Docviiiu-uts of that 

cclebraU-il Navigator, tu.w tirst |mblish- 

ecl from the ori-^iual .Mauusenids, hy 
cii-aer of the Doi tirioux of Gi-iioa ; 
iirvcctletl hv a Memoir of hi^ Lite aiul 
l)i-covcries’. By D. C.. U. Si»ot.iriu.. 


De la Kiev re Jaunc, observ^e aux 
Antilles, &c. On the Yellow Focr, 
tihserveil in the West Indies, and in the 
Shins of War ; eonsidercd vriucipallx 
with respect Ui \U Transmission ; by 

I*. F. Keraudren, Principal Physician 
of the Naval Deiiarlincnt, Ac. Paris. 
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After a vfeU-nieiiicJ tfsliinony to the uu-. 
mory of those medirul uflicns, who have iallnt 
victims to this destructive disease, the author 
( Diers into aa examination, first, of the causes 
vv liich favour its developement, and more espe- 
I'ially on the coasts of the ocean; and, se- 
condly, of its veal nature. He then presents 
.some useful view's on its treatment ; and tcr- 
minnles his preliminary consideratious, by de- 
rlarinK his opinion, that the lahours of Dr. 
( liervin, who devoted iniiny years to the study 
01 the Yellow Feier, in the inlands of Ameriea, 
the United States, and Spam, would alone sni' 
f.ce to solve tlie question of CoiitHKioii. fnthe 
lirst part of Ins work, he examines the nimi- 
inents of those who maintain tlie dot trine oi 
(oiitagion; and relates facts wltieh wenrred 
a* Martinique and (timduloupe coi.iirmatory ol 
that opinion. He maintains also, on the autho- 
Illy of lac t.s, that the Yellow IVvir never de- 
lelopi's Itself spontaneously on bonid ship In 
the second part, he advnnees a variety ol new 
oh^ervotiolls conrermne; its transmission, tend- 
im» to buppnrt the opinion ol its i oiitugious 
i alure. 

Mi*iuoire sur hi Noii-Cotita^ioii de la 
I'l^vro .Jamif, Ohsorvattoiis on 

lilt Nou-C'outapi)ii of tlic Yellow Fever; 
In I’. Lelort, Priiicipul Mcclieal Ottieer 
of (he Navy at Murlitiiqtie, 8vo. pp, ht7. 
St. Pierre til la IMartiiiiijue. 

M. Letort, a di-cnted non rontai;ionist, as- 
serts that the dev elopement of the bellow Fever 
III the Islands, on board .ship, and in the open 
'•in,exuetl) coin spoiuls with the i levolioii ol 
tl.e heat and moistuie, and with tlie diieetioii 
ot the south winds, oonseqnetillv he looks 
iqion these nieteoiologn >tl eoiiditions us the 
tine cause ol the epidemic. He citisagieat 
11 any lases, in which perrons lahnurmg nndir 
tins disease in its severest form, and who at 
t(ivvnr(].s died ri ii, have hi en removed troin 
the centre of itiiei tion iida an uiiiiitected al- 
niDsplisre, as (rmu one vissel on board ot wlin li 
It was ragiiu; w itli tin gri atest lur\, into ano- 
ther totally lice (lom it, ot into the hnspiiul ; 
•■ltd lie allirms, tlml in no instance has lliis re- 
moval been lollow'i d by a communn utiirn ol 
the disease to those l>y whom Uiey were svir- 
uainded, and who were inionstant attnidance 
'll them. He details tlie » xperuiients ol 
M. Uiiyon, who .subnutted himull dining tlic 
spate ot live days to repeated niniu ulaln.iis, 
1) pt 111 the same bid with infcitcd pers>)rt.s, 
I'ld in their linen, luid tiiid every possiiile 
iiif.nns of reel IV mg the rontHgion, without 
idcit. 'Ihese courageous « x)ieiiiiiints were 
made in the presenn- ot and are reilified l>v 
the Governor ot Martinique, all the physn lans, 
surgeons, and apothecanes of the hospital, and 
“everBl naval ofriccn He also guts the !«*- 
timony of Dr. Clicrvin, who haa roilevlvd the 
ep'iiions ot ali the physicians of the West In 
diis and of the I'nitid States, the result of 
I'h'ih j . that the Diimher it ih" * "h" 
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peisist III iiiaiidammg its cuiitugu>u.s nature is 
to that of those \v ho deny it , us 4 to ItH). 

Memoirs of a Captivity aniou^ the 
Indians of North Aincrit'u, from Child' 
hood to the age of Nineteen; with 
Anecdotes descriptive of their Manners 
and Customs, and some Account of the 
Soil, ('Innate, and Vegetable Produc- 
tions of the territory westward of the 
Mississippi. By John D. Hunter. Bvo. 

Mr Hunter, when an infant, wua taken pri- 
soner, on the western frontiera of America, by 
a patty ot Indians, by one of whom he waa 
H-lupted, Hint troiii whom he received Iiia edu- 
cation and (btt name ol the lluntrr, whirh he 
has mnee adopted ns lita patronymic. He Uiu» 
neqnired an intimate nrquuintancc with several 
tribes ot the abongmes of Uie nnrthinn portion 
ot America, which he has undertaken to impail 
to the public This be ceilninly bn* done, in 
av'erv ple.nsiiig style; urn) as we are assured 
he IS a voting nitin ot the stnctest prohity, his 
vvuik wilt be peruHcd wilb louaiderable in- 
terest. 

Scenes in the Moreu. 8\o. iip. ‘ifiS. 

At the pieseiil inonieiit li iv me so inseiiHible 
as lobe indilh renltowlmtis passing in Greece, 
r.very tiling, ihereloie, connected With that 
(ouiiliy 01 people must claim the utmost atleii 
tion, and the “Scenes,” will he rend, with 
« qnal interest and p'ltoiire The whole nar 
rnlivchiuis the ap|M'ftanicc ot Inrt 

Vieihii imi for Pitblirnttou. 

A FainilMr and Kxplaniitory .\(l«lrcsi 
to Young, ruiiifonneiJ, and Serupnloui 
( liristians, on the Ntilnre and Design 
of the Lord’s .Supper ; witli Directions 
tor prolitahly reading the Seriptures ; a 
Dissertation on I’.-uth and Works; an 
Exposition of the ( oininandinents and 
l.urd's Ih’uyer ; a Dtscoiirse upon 
IVaver, and an Kxplaniilion of Terms 
Used ill Doitniial Writings, Ac. &r. 
In Fiudseap Mio. 

The First N'niiiherof a new IViiodiea) 
Ihildii atloli, entitled 'I’he ( aiiihl'idge 
yiiaiterlv Hevievv and Ae.ideiniral Re- 
gister, to lie (unrniued qiiarlerly, is to 
apjiear this inonth. 

A (ieograpiiieal, Malistirnl, and Ilifc- 
toiieal Deseription of tlie Empire of 
( hina .and its Depetidem ics. By Julius 
Klaprolli, Meinher of the Asiatic So 
eieties of I.,on<ion .aiid Faris. 2 vols. 4fo. 
with a Map. 

Millairu’s ffriental Cotninerce, oi 
Tlie Last India 'Finder’s Complete 
(hiide; emit linin'.; a Geographical anti 
Nantiea! Description of the Maritlmt 
Fails of India, ( iiina, and neighbour- 
ing (’imulries, imlviding the Easicrn 
1 ^l.mds, and an Account of their 'Frade, 
Fi-odut lions, Coins, Weights and Mca 
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!»urcs, &c. By Thomas Thorutun. A 
new Eilitioii. 8vo. 

The East India Vade Mecum ; being 
a Complete Guide to Gentlenien pro- 
ceeding to the East Indies in either the 
Civil, Military or Naval Service, or on 
other Pursuits. By Dr. J. B. Gilchrist. 

RAuiUyana ; id est, Carmen Epicum 
de Rauiae rebus gestis, a Puct4 anti- 
quissimo Valmikc, Lingu^ Sanscrit^ 
coiupositutn. TcKtuin Codd. MSS. col- 
latis receusuit, adnotationcs critical 
et interpretationein Latinam adjecit 
A. C<. A. Schlegel. The Text is to be 
printed in the DevanAgari Character, 
of which the Types arc cut and cast at 
Paris, under M. Sciilegel's direction, 
bv order of the Prussian Government. 
l*he VVoik will be completed in 7 large 
octavo volumes, about the year 1825. 

A Bengalee Version of Todd’s en- 
larged Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
is in a course of Publication in India. 
The Public is indebted for this labori- 
ous and useful Work to the conjoint 
laliours of Baboo Ram Coiuul, bcuior, 
and Mr. Felix Carey. 

A New Edition of the Travels of 
Marco Polo is said to be coiitemnlated 
by the Asiatic Society of Paris. It will 
be printed from a Manuscript in the 
King’s Library, which contains twenty, 
six Chapters that arc not in any other 
Edition. 

Mr. (i. W. Freytdg has announced 
the speedy publication of an Arabic 
Dictionary, which, without being too 
extrusive, may sullice for general use. 
For this purpose he proposes to sup- 
press what is useless in the Lexicon 
of Goiius, the rcimuiider of which he 
will arrange more methodically, and 
correct wiiat is inaccurate, lie will 
endeavour to unite, in the sinatlest 
possible compass, all that is necessary 
for the uuderstuiuUug of the Arabic 
Authors. 

M. Charnioy, Pnifessor of the Per- 
sian Language at bt. Petersburgh, is 
employed on a HisUiry of the Mongols 
and 1 artars, in Persian and French. 
The sources of luforination to which 
he applies are Rascliiila Kildiu, Mirs- 
choud Chondemir, and Abd-ur-Kassak. 

M. Schmidt is also writing a History 
of the same People; but he takes 
Mongol Authorities for the basis of bis 
work. 

Memoirs of the Rev. C. Church, late 
Chaplain on the Hun. East India Com- 
pany’* Bombay Establishment: by the 
Rev. J. Hough. 

^ “ Animalia Annulosa Javaitica."— 
This Work is intended as a Companion 


to Dr. Hursfield^ Zoological Researches 
in the Island of Java, and will contain 
Descriptions of all the new Insects 
brought from that Island by Dr. H. 
and which form so splendid an orna- 
ment to the Museum of the Hon. Ewt 
India Company. The Text, it is un- 
derstood, Will be from the pen of Mr. 
Wm. M‘Lcay. 

Mr. Betiecke (of Lloyd’s) has in the 
press a Treatise on the Principles of 
Indemnity in Marine Insurances, l^t- 
tomry, an.l Respondentia ; containing 
Practical Rules for effecting Insurances, 
and for the adjustment of all kinds of 
Losses and Averages ; according to the 
Law and Practice of England, and other 
maritime countries of Europe. 

ilcls (f Parliament patted during the latt 
Session. 

4 Goo. IV. Cap. 41. For the register- 
ing of Vessels. 

4 (ieo. IV. Cap. 71. For defraying the 
Charge of Retiring Pay, Pensions, and 
other Expenses of that nature, of his 
Majesty’s Forces in India; for esta- 
blishing the Pensions of the Bishops, 
Archbishops and J udges ; and for regu- 
lating Ordinations ; and for establishing 
a Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

4 (Jeo. IV. Cap, HO. 'I’o consolidate 
and amend the several Laws now in 
force with resign to Trade from and 
to Places within the limiis of the Char- 
ter of the ICasi India Company, and to 
make further Provi.oons with respect 
to such 'IViide ; and 1o amend an Act 
of the present Session of Parliament 
for the registering of Vessels, so far as 
it relates to Vessel* registered in India. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap. 81. 'Fo consolidate 
and amend the Lavss for punishing 
Muiiny and Desertion of OHicers and 
Soldiers in the Service of the East 
India Company ; and to authorize Sol- 
diers anil Sailorh in the Kiast Indies to 
send and receive Letters at a rcduc^ 
Kale of Postage. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap. 8.1. For the better 
Protection of the Property of Mer- 
chants and others, who may hereafter 
cuter into Contracts or Agreements 
in relnlion to Goods, Wares, or Mer- 
chandises, intrusted to Factors or 
Agents. 

4 Geo. IV. Cap. 96. To provide, until 
the first day of July 1827, and until the 
end of the next Scwvion of Parliament, 
for the better ailministration of Justice 
in New South Wales, and Van Die- 
tnau's Land, and for the more effectual 
rovemraeut thereof; and for other 
Purposes relating thereto. 
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INDIAN AND ( OLONIAL INTLLUGhN ( K. 


TASr INDIES— CHINA—ANn NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Beugal . — During the whole of the past 
month we have hcea without advices 
ti'»iu Bengal. No ships have arrived 
from that part of India of a later date 
than the early pan of Septemher, and 
these, from deleution at the outlet of the 
rner, bring no news of importance later 
than August. Our Civil and Military 
Intelligence is therefore necessarily con- 
fined to that period; so that we have 
little to add on these heads beyond what 
was cominnnicaied in our last. Private 
letters have been our chief sources of 
information from this quarter ; and IVoin 
these we have colleetod the following 
jiarticulars ; — 

We regret to learn fioin Calcutta, un- 
der date ihe2ist of August, that Lord 
Amherst was then so indisposed, that a 
jnihlic dinner, which was to have been 
g|^ en him on that day at the Government 
House, was ohiigeil to be postponed un- 
til the 7ili of Septemher. 

The accounts receiscil at Calcutta 
from the interior, continued to speak ot 
the heavy ram-^, and their de'.tructise 
etVects. Letters from Sumhulpore stated 
that the Nagpore mails, from the 7th to 
the 10th of .August, both iiielusive, Imd 
b(*en detained on tlie western side ot the 
Maliaiiuddy; ami that river is moreover 
'Stated to ha\e risen no less than sixteen 
feet higher than had been known for 
ihe preceding forty jears. Such was 
I he rapidity of the stream, on the I,*)!!! 
..nd 16th of August, that a Imal, al- 
ih'iugh curried down four coss, m at* 
ti'inpiiiig to cross, was not able to get a 
kirlongfiom the hank. 

.Accounts from Berhanipore, dated 
till* 20th of August, gl^c reason to ap- 
prehend that the emhmiknuMits, imme- 
diiilel} adjoining the caiitoiimoiits there, 
would gi\e wav, these having received 
much injury in several places. the 
roads leading from the caiitonincnts to 
Berhauipore and ('arPapore were entire- 
ly under waUr, which in some places 
covered thi m to the depth of two or 
three feet, and the distress and incon- 
venience exjierieiiced by the native iii- 
habiUnts was very considerable. 

In Tirhoor, Purneah, ^d Raje&ha>e, 
and in the norihern portion of Cossim- 
ha/ar, the iiijur> occasioned by the 
floods has been most serious. 

At Nattore the water bad risen so 
high as to leave few of the houses in the 
(Jrieaf. Hraltlf l‘d. 1. 


town tenantablc ; the prisoners had been 
removed from the jail luto the judge’s 
cutcherry , the floors of the former build - 
iiig Iniug one foot under vvater. The 
price of grain, and other articles of con- 
suniptiuii, had lH*en considerably en- 
hanced, more, however, it was imagin- 
ed, from the existing difliculty of com- 
munication, than from any foilure in 
the cro|»s. 

A letter from Berhanipore states that 
the whole country was one sheet of 
water, several Imuiuls having given 
way, and the damage and distress had 
been very great in consequence. 

By accounts from Ghazeepore, of the 
17th Aug., wc leatn the arrival off that 
place, on the 14th, of the C'ominander- 
lu-Chief, Sir Edward Pagit’s fleet. The 
van hail arrived abreast of the. city by 
noon, and the appearance of ihe rear as 
it appnvached was most magnificent. 
The fleet came to, in most .idmiraljle 
order, at the Parade (ihaut, iip|)osite the 
Mausoleum of the Marquess Cornwallis. 
The whole reached the anchorage soon 
after four, p. M. His Excellency was 
received bv His Majesty’s :i!)th Regt. of 
Foot, with’ all due honours, and it was 
to he rev lew ed t he next day . 

A suttee took place on the 15lh of 
August at Serampore. The victim was 
a fine vouiig woman, sixteen years of 
age, the widow of a man ol the Komar 
or BlackMuith cast. She was the only 
child of her mother. The Bengal imiiers 
state that the iinmulation was deferred 
from an enilv hour in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night, during which 
tune everv exertion was maiie by the 
Magistrate and the Rev. J. MarKhinan, 
and the rest of the imliv idnaU who com- 
jx.se the SeramiHire niisMoii. Her mo- 
tlier also violently oj.jKisrd the horrui 
ceremony. Rut these humane efforts 
weic III vain : actuated hy a lalae enthti- 
siasni, slie pul her finger into the can^ 
dk* to show how little the fear of pain 
ronld alter her resoliilum. She wav 
free from intoxicatiuii, and the Magis 
trale look especial ( arc lliat no violence 
should be offered to her to induce her to 
comply. She mounted the pile with 
chearfulness, and expired without a 
sigh or a struggle.- 1 nis is the SUlc- 
nieiit published in India ; but of iU ac- 
curacy in many paits wc have great 
doubts. . 

Bawkiy.— Accounts had been received 
at Bombay from Mooradabad, which 
3 V 
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stated that the station had been very 
heallhv, although the weather during 
the season had been excessively hot. 
The deaths had not been to any extent. 

We regret to learn that hoinc serious 
diflferenccs existed in the society of 
Bonibav, in consequence of a measure 
of the Recorder, in removing an officer 
of the ermrt from his place. It is said 
that the Governor and Archdeacon of 
iiombay espoused the cause of the offi- 
cer in (|ucstion, a!id were so much op- 
posed to the Recorder, that all friendly 
intercourse between these had been sus- 
pended, and that their example had been 
followed throughout the island, which 
was divided into two parties. We are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the 
merits of the case to speak decidedly on 
this subject; but hojie to be able, to do 
so ere long. 

CeijLm , — Ily accounts from Colomljo, 
we learn that the L'cutenaiit (iovenior, 
attended by llic Deputy Secretary to 
Govermneut, and bis .Aide de Camp, 
Were still absent from tliat <iiy on a 
lour of inspection through the Kandyan 
territories. Tluy bad visited the (ity 
of Kandy early in May. 

Batavia.— )ly letters Irom Batavia we 
Icftrn that the coHee market remaiiieil 
in an uusellled state, aiul that prices 
were ill a great measure nominal. To 
the eastward there had, however, for 
two or three weeks prev ious to the 21lh 
of September, been a considerable de- 
cline. At Soiirabaya, where the quan 
tlty was very considerable, the last quo- 
tation was thirty rujiecs per picul, and a 
further ilei linc was anticipated. The 
iiiaiket, at the date of these advices, 
wa.s very unfavourable for inijvoris, but 
it was expected in three or four mt>iiths 
on advance would take place on almost 
every article. The opium farms had been 
Sold ill ibi brgiumng of September, 
and had been purchased by several eoin- 
jianies, which would most likely produce 
a competition in ibe market, and very 
probably atfect the priie of that drug; 
as, prior to tliis, the farms bad been 
held as a momqxily by one conqiauy. 
The Exchange at Batavia was, on Eng- 
land at ."0 diiv s', 4^ ilollars currency ; on 
Holland at three mouths, .'ll to .^>2 sk. 
ditto ; on Bengal at 30 days, 187 sicca 
rupees for 100 dollars ; Spanish dollars 
were 10 to 1 1 per cent, slow sale; and 
doubloons Ifii to Ifi^. 

A private letter, bearing date the 26th 
of September, states that the Govern- 
ment had that morning given notice, 
that their tea and coffee sale would not 
taka place till the 4th of Octolicr. — It 
was stated iu letters frinn Batavia that 


the Baron Vander Capellan, Governor 
General of the Netherlands' India, 
would leave his government in the course 
of next June, and that on his arrival la 
the mother country, he would take the 
department of forei|ja affairs. 

Tonquin . — According to the accounts 
of the missionaries, in the Eastern 
Kingdom of Tonquin, Christianity was 
making great progre.ss there. The Man- 
darins of the first and second class 
favour the labours of the missionaries, 
ami protect them iu the exercise of their 
religion, the disturbers of which are ri- 
gorously punished. The learned men 
111 particular are o.asily instructed, ami 
invariably destroy their idols after a few 
conferences with the missionaries. 

I'be Archimandrite llvacinth, who 
was a director of the Russian Mission to 
riiina during a period of thirteen years, 
has arrived at St. Petersburgh from that 
empire. Among the fruits of his jour- 
ney is a History of China, in nine vo- 
lumes, folio, and a Statistical Accouut 
of. the Cbiiicsc Empire, with Maps iu 
five idioms, severally treating upon the 
Geograjiby ot Thibet and Lesser Bucha- 
ria. There is also a collection of the 
Laws given by the different EmpiTors 
to the imlions of Tartary, and variuu'- 
other important and interesting accounts 
of this almost unknown country. 

N(w South JVales. Accounts have 

reached England, from Van Diemaii’s 
Land and New South Wales, to the otli 
of September. Those from the former 
place meution the arri' al out of the slop 
Commodore, Haves, with 216 male con- 
victs. Tlicre had been a general meet- 
ing, at Hobart 'I'own, of the merehaiit', 
Iniidludders, uiid lespeetablc inhabi- 
tant', when all abstriu't of a regulation 
for a Bank wa^ agreed to, and a large 
portion of the sliares subscribeil lor. 
The cbainuaii of the meeting, witli a 
dejmtatiou of twelve geiillemcn, bad 
afterwards an interview with the Lieu- 
tenant (iovornor, for the purjKjse of re- 
questing him to obtain a charter from 
theGovenmr in Chief, which bis Honour 
promised immediately to solicit. The 
Berwick, a passage vessel for Van Die- 
iiian'.s Land, had brought out a supply 
of Merino sheep, the greater part of 
which arrived out safe ; but of 24 head 
of horned cattle on Imard the same ves ■ 
srI, the whole unfortunately perished. 
These cattle were of the approved breed, 
and in consequence of the very great loss 
sustained, as well to the colony as to 
individuals, a legal investigation wa.s 
likely to take place on the subject. Wc 
are glad to perceive that proper protec- 
tion is given to the passengers ou their 
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\oyage to this colony, by giving them 
damages in the law courts in cases of 
neglect or ill-treatment. Three actions 
yf this sort were brought in tlie Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s court, against the 
captain of the Berwick, in all of which 
verdicts were given for the plsnntitls. 

The accounts from Hobart 'rowu are 
generally gratifying, as to the ad\anc- 
iiig ini)M>rtance of that colony ; and the 
rapid improvement and im cease of the 
buildings in Van Dieinan’s Land, was 
the clearest evidence of its increasing 
prosperity. 

At Sydney also, the appearances of 
every thing were most cheering. The 
agricultural society, estaldished in July 
1822, had held its first anniversary meet- 
ing, and had met with unoxampied sue- 
cess. The merchant traders of Sydney 
had held se\oral meetings for the jnir- 
pose of forming a company, and enter 
mg into suhseriptiotis to hmld two 
smacks to trade between Sydney and 
Van Dieman’s Land, on the same prin- 
ciple us the London, Leith and Berwick 
smacks. The expense of budding and 
completing the vessels was estimated at 
(5000/,; and to show the spirit with which 
the business was entered into, 2,.')00/. 
bail been subscribed towards it by the 
merchants of Sj dney alone. The shares 
were to be of 50/. each ; the ^c«:sels were 
to liave every accommodation ftir pas- 
sengers, and the company was to he de- 
signated the Sydney and Van Dieman’s 
Land company. 

At RICA AND 1T> ISLANDS 

Cape if Good ILpe. — 'fhe accounts from 
this colony, during the month, ha\e 
been of a \or\ disastrous nature, and 
furnish fresh jinml’s of the sutferings of 
tliti residents in tin's ill-f.iteil scltleuicnt. 
B> letters of the 28th of October, wc 
learn that, on the.'ith of that mouth, the 
weather, which had been prc\iously la- 
vourable, changed to a series of storms, 
which contiiuied from that date till the 
18th, without mtenuissioii ; in coosc- 
(]ucuce of which, the riser near (ira- 
ham’s Town o^e^Howod its eiiibauk- 
nicnts, and washed cmtv thing away 
in its vicinity, bo \ iol»*iit was the tor- 
rent, that it is stated to have swept in 
its bed the very earth itsell away, to the 
depth of full live feet from the siufm*. 
The situation of the unfortunate eolu- 
uists, in couseqiience of this visitation, 
was truly deplorable, the whole of the 
crops had been destrojed, and the sea- 
son was too far advanced to get other 
crops in. The laud was also so much 
damaged as to reipiire fresh ploughing, 
manuring, and exposing to the sun, be- 


fore it would be ready for the sted. 
Scarce a settler is stated to have escaped 
from come loss ; many have had their 
houses entirely washed away, and seve- 
ral lost their lives in attempting to cross 
the swollen rivers. Graham's Town is 
represented ns like a place besieged and 
taken by storm ; forty houses were quite 
washed down, and many others were so 
much dilnpiilated that they would re'* 
quire rebuilding ; not one, indeed, had 
eseaiR'd from some damage, even the 
first-rate lioiiH's and public ofiices hav- 
ing more or less sutlcred. The autho- 
rities had hud a survey, and the amount 
of the damage done in the town alone 
was O'itimated at 200,000 rix dollars.—* 
The settlers who were tradesmen, and 
who had left their location to find eni- 
ploMiient in Graham’s 'rown, and hod 
s|H>ts of ground assigned to them on 
which they hail exjieiuled all their pro- 
perly ill huildiiig, were totally ruined. 

The (’all res also continued their de- 
predations on the eastern frontier bonn- 
dar\ , and by night stole the’cattic from 
the krtuils, and in the day from the 
grazing laud. It wai iinsnl’e to send out 
herdsiiu'ii to reclaim them, unless in 
strong bodies, which could not always 
he iiuistered. I'i^e helouging to one 
party h.ul fiilen victims, a few weeks 
iiefore the aeiouuts left, to the C'lillVes ; 
the last ol whom, a Mr. wStuhhs, having 
h.id his cattle stolen, went in search of 
the pluiulerers alone, and falling in with 
a gang ol ( alVri's, they immediately 
killed him and his hopto. 

A l)o<ly of thirty-three head of rattle 
had been rest ued Ironi a party of (.‘uffres, 
h\ two eouragcoiH si'tllers, on the 2(1 
of October, who drove them for safety 
into (irahain’s Town, which, in fact, 
was the onlv i-afe place of harborage for 
them. — 'I’he Dutch laws are stated to be 
very sevi're, and tlu' expense of a law- 
suit so enormous as U> ri'iuler the ruin 
ol aiiv perMui cng.igiiig in one absolute* 
Iv lertaiii. 

Biilfalo hunting is the favourite amuse- 
ment of the Hottentots, and whole herds 
ot these aiiim.ds were to he met with in 
the hriish-vviiod. ’I'Jie hunters (jfien fall 
III with the rhinoceros, and orcabionally 
with herds ol elephants, which are af- 
firmed to he larger than the e’ephanla 
of any other eonntry. — 'fhe settlers were 
forbidden to trade withtheC'affre people, 
otherwise elephants’ teeth, wild beasts’ 
skill", and ostrii h feathers, could Ik* 
rocured in uhiindance, and great nuin- 
ers of these Hiiimals were killed by 
them in the wikkIs. The settlers were 
aI"U not allowed to shoot elephants vv itlr 
out a licence ; ami any one having a toot h 
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of this animal in liis possession, was 
liable to be severely punished. The 
object of this law was to prevent their 
trading with the Catfres, which was 
thought a great hanUhip by the colo- 
nists, as great advantages were held out, 
the savages ofTering a tooth, weighing 
from sixty to eighty |x>iuids,for eighteen 
small brass buttons, and the same for 
brass wire to make rings of, and for, in- 
deed, almost any kind of trinkets. Ele- 
phants’ teeth, at the Cape, are worth 
from 2f. to 2s. 6il. per Ih.— The Catfres 
are stated to he very expert with the 
assagai, killing even birds with it, and 
in the hands of so vindictive a people, 
this appears a weapon of great detri- 
ment b) the Europeans. 

The Lieutenant Go> ernor had issued 
a proclamation, ordering a levy of .'>00 
horse and foot to be raised among the 
settlers, from the ages of lt> to (iO. They 
had also been summoned to Graham’s 
Town, to take the oath of allegiance, 
and to he sworn in as sohlier^. This 
project met with great opfiusitum, and 
nothing was heard l>ut tlve threats ol the 
lower class, against the government. 
The nroelumation subjected the non- 
compliaiits to a Hue of fifty rix dollars, 
or couiiuitmeut U> the prison for one 
month, to support ihemnelves while 
there, and in case ot inability, to work 
on tlve public works till the fine, rations, 
aud costs were paid. Ste|>8 were taken, 
ill soms lew instances, to enforce the 
proclamation, hut the go\ eminent , find- 
ing how generally obnoxious it had be- 
come, had ultimately yielded to the 
general feeling, and abandoned the 
measure. 

Hy tl>e last arrivals from the Cape, 
■ we have received the Report of the coin- 
niissioiiers of the society foiiiied at that 
settlement, fur the relief of the distressed 
settlers; together with the resolutions 
passed at their general meeting. Among 
the names of persuns I'oninng the ge- 
neral committee, are some of the most 
respectable inhabitants of tape Town. 
The Report itself occupies no less than 
eight octavo pages, and enters into an 
explanation of the manner in which the 
suiiscriptions raised had been appropri- 
ate<l, and notices inanyca'ies of extreme 
distress. A considerable sum had also 
been expended for the relief of the wi- 
dows and families of distressed settlers, 
being the pniKipal object for which the 
society w.is origiimlly instiluted. The 
last article of ex|>eiiditurc noticed in the 
Report, is for the support of the settlers 
at Cape Town, a part of which had 
been returned by the individuals who 
bail received it. The Report closes with 


several extracts from authentic sources* 
in onler that a correct idea might be 
formed of the actual condition of the 
settlers. 

It appears that the particular kind of 
wheat, called Bengal wheat, has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well during the three 
years which have proved .so disastrous 
to other kinds of wheat, aud the distri- 
bution of this grain among the settlers, 
had become an object of the first iu- 
)K>rtance. 

Cape Town, Xi>r. 29. — ^'Fhe case of P.S. 
Buis.sinne, Esq. Appellant to the full 
Court, against a sentence parsed upon 
him on the 7th instant, by two Cutu- 
inissioners of the Court of Justice, came 
on on Thursday, Nov. the 20th. All the 
members vv»*re present, except Walter 
Bentinrk, Esq. who excuseil himself, as 
being the chief instrument in discover- 
ing the prisoner’s delinquency; F. J. 
Tiuter, junr. Esq. and F. B. Biircherds, 
absent on duty, as Conimissioners of 
the Circuit. When the Court passed the 
following senteme : “'I he Court de- 
el<ire,s the prisoner guilty cl embc7.7.1ing 
the public money, aggravated hvpei- 
jiiry, and consequently unvvortfiy of 
holding any otriic under his Majestv's 
(foveniment, condemns the prisoner to 
he banished from this ( olony, aud the 
territories and de|H iiilencies thereof, for 
seven successive j ears, on pain of se- 
verer puni.shineut, shouhl he return 
within the same during that period. 
Declares, that his banishment shall on- 
ly take effect alter the prisoner’s estate 
shall have been liipiiduted by the se- 
questrator, and after the prisoner shall 
have tendered proper account of his ad- 
ministration as receiver of land revenue, 
aud shall have liquidated with his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, or shall have been 
relieved from so doing b} Gov eminent. 
Directs, that the prisoner shall remain 
in confinement until he shall have com- 
plied herewith ; and, thereupon, he con- 
fined on Robbeii Island, or some other 
secure place, until a fit op|K)rtunity oc • 
curs for his removal. The day of the 
prisoner’s einliurkation to be coii>.iilered 
as the eommencement of the prisoner’s 
banishment ; with condemnation of the 
prisoner in the costs ; without its being 
iitiderstouil, that anything with regard 
to the right of the prisoner’s other cre- 
ditors to his per.son and goods, has 
hereby been decided.” 

if Frnnre . — ^’Fhe advicc.s from the 
Isle of France reach to the 2.'ith of Oc- 
tober. These mention, that the com- 
missioners sent out to inquire into aud 
reform the abuses at the Cape and Mau- 
ritius, were daily expected at the latter 
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Their labours, it was hoped, 
«ould be much curtailed hy ihe unex- 
|)ected death of the Chief Jud^e Smith, 
who is considered by the inhabitants of 
the island to have died of a broken 
heart, from excessive mortification at 
havin' been so long suspended from his 
(iHlce. 

Commercial affairs were in a very 
depressctl state at the perio<l of these 
advices, 'fhe highly respectable firm 
of Arnot and Fairiee, considered one of 
the most wealihy and substantial in the 
island, stopficd payment on the 18th of 
Oitoher, to the great surprise of the 
English inhabitants, by whom more par- 
nculurly it was considered beyond the 
reach of disaster. Indeed, the greater 
number of English officers who had left 
that island for their own country, with- 
in the last ten years, had deposited the 
little capital they iioS'.essed into that 
iionsc, the interest of money being 
greater there than in England ; these, 
therefore, would probably lose their all. 
It is adde<l, that one of the partners of 
the firm of Barry and Gordon, had left 
the Isle of France abruptly, and without 
previous notice, in one of their own 
>lups for China, addressing at the inu- 
nient circtilar letters to the principal 
crcilitors of the house, stating the ne- 
4 essity of his absence to arrange his af- 
fairs, and expressing a hope of being able 
U) return in a few months, apolugi/<ing 
III the same time for the suddenness of 
Ins ileparturc. 

'file frequent failures that have taken 
]»lace in the Mauritius, within the few 
niunths prior to the date of tliese letters, 
hail given the greatest shock to credit 
generally, and spread so much distrust 
ainung all classes, as to occasion an al- 
nuisii entire stagnation of trade. The 
planters of the island had already re- 
fused to sell on their usual terms of 
credit, or to accept bills, dcinaudiiig 
cash for their produce, which could only 
with the greatest difficulty be procured. 

African Coast. — The letters receive<l 
from the Gold Coast continue to baud 
lery gratifying wcounts from that colo- 
ny. On the I9th November, Sir Charles 
M'Carthy arrived at Cape Coast from 
Sierra Leone, an event that will relieve 
the anxiety of his friends in England, 
as the len(^h of time which had elapseti 
^ncc his sailing fniin that place had 
created serious fears for his safety. The 
more imniediate object of Sir Charles’s 
v oyage was to bring to a decisive close 
the differences with tho King of the 
Aaktanteet. This savage chieftain bad 
long exercised an oppressive tyranny 

er the neighbouring tribes j and at 


length he had carried his insolence and 
brutality so far as to murder the sergeant 
in one of the negro corps in our service. 
In consequence ^ this, the English had 
extesided their protection to the oppress* 
ed tribes ; astnnig confederacy of native 
chiefs has been formed against the 
Ashautec t>rant, and two British offi- 
cers, Captain Chisholm and Captain 
Laing, have conducted military opera- 
tions against him with great success. 
The arrival of Sir Charles M'Carthy 
appears to have spread terror and dis* 
may among the Ashanices, many of 
whose dependants had deserted their 
staiiflard, while the ctinfederates in the 
cause of independence had been propor- 
tionahly animated by the Governor's 
presence. These accounts state, that 
many Ashaiitee prisoners had been sent 
in by the Dinkeras, who continued 
skirmishing with the enemy. The ac- 
counts from Accra state, that a rein- 
forcement from Awuwna, the capital of 
Southern Creepee,had arrived at'Aquam- 
hu to fight against the Ashantccs, but 
it was thought the assistance of these 
tmxiliaries would not be required to ter- 
minate the war. Up to the kith of 
December, the settlement at ('ape Coast 
('astle was very healthy. A good trade 
(or palm-oil was carrying on at Tantiiin 
and Wiuebah, and the inhabitants were 
beginning to find their old system of 
rearing stock very profitable. They 
had, however, been disappointed in the 
sale of corn, and it was thought a great 
quantity would be spoiled in coiise- 
(pieiice. The arraiigeiiients made with 
res|XHt to commercial indulgences with 
the United States of America and our 
colonies in the West Indies, had anni- 
hilated the corn-trade in Africa, which 
was previously increasing with such ra- 
pulity, that in a few jearsthe quantity 
would have been equal to the consump- 
tion of the West India market. 

’I'he traile was again opened between 
Creepee and Adampee, anil which afford- 
ed a good supply of cattle, sheep, turkeys 
and other live stock, which had of late 
been scarce in consequence of the Ashnn- 
lees occupying a cousnlerable extent of 
the country, and l>y their marauding ex- 
cursions compelling the inhabitants to 
drive their cattle to the eastward. The 
Gold Goast (iazette coiuinunicates, for 
the information of thovc disposed to 
speculate in the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, indigo or other prwlure, that a 
large tract of fit land couhi be readily 
procured, that the price of labour was as 
low, if not lower, on the Gold Coa<H, 
than in any other of the British Uolo • 
nies, that the people were friendly, tract- 
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ableaud well ilisposcJ, and that perfect 
security for persons auil property niight 
Im! expected, and it was thought an Inter- 
course might 1)0 followwl with great ad- 
vantage Iwtween the African Settle iiieitts 
and the Cape do Verd and f^nary Is- 
lands, and also with Ma»leira, the West 
Indies, end North America. 

A slight shock of earthquake had been 
felt at Free Town, towards the cud of 
October. At Regent's Town it was more 
severe, but in neither places docs it ap- 
pear to have occasioned any damage. 

These Papers notn e the interestiog 
fai t of a black Slave having been sent 
from Brazil, by bis roaster, an Englisb- 
mau, to be instructed in the Christiau 
religion, and brought up as a freeman 
at Sierra Leone. 

The Slave trade appears to be still 
carried on by the French, Spaniards, and 
Portiiguese, notwithstanding the treaties 
entered into with them to destroy the 
ahomiuahle and unnatural traflic. Two 
vessels, under the white flag of Ills Mew 
Chrisiian Majesty, were taking Slaves at 
the Galliuas in the month <d' September. 
One of these sailed lu October, having 
obtained a full cargo from a wieich 
named (iomez, calling hiaisolt a chief, 
at Camp Mount. A Poituguese vessel 
had anchored olf ( ommanila, and hav iug 
obtained the same wretched freight, had 
sailed for Popo. 

The coinmeiicenicnt and termination 
of that mysterious river, the Niger, was 
on the eve of bedng linally settled. Pri- 
vate letters have been received from the 
African Travellers, Dr. Oudiiey, Lieut. 
Chapperton, and Major Deuhaiu, down 
to the middle of dulyj from Bornou, 
where they still reiniuued umlerthc pro- 
tection of the Sheik, waiting until the 
cessation of the rainy season, when they 
should proceed Eastward. In the mean 
time these genlleiuen anpear nut to have 
been idle, having traced back the stream 
of the Niger from the great Lake of 
Tsad, into which it falls full 200 miles 
to the Westward, and within 100 miles 
of the lake of N)tre, into which Home- 
man had traced its course, its name it 
lecms between the lakes NytTe and Tsad, 
is Yaon, and on its banks arc many 
pleasing villages, and several large cities 
in ruins, particularly that of ohl Biruie, 
which is stated to be nine miles in cir- 
cumference, and the housc.s mostly of 
brick. It was pillaged and laid waste 
by the Fillatccs, a most jiuwerful tril>e 
of the Blacks of Soudan, about 15 years 
agis when the large cities of Kuuka, 
Fmgornou, and Boniir, near the Great 
Lake, were founded by the present Sheik 
el' Bornou. Unc of the Letters uf Lieut. 


Clapperton, speaks in raptures of the 
beauties of the Tsad, and m numerous 
islands clothed with verdure, and the 
tall and elegant papyrus waving its 
plumy head alnive the rest. The natives 
navigate the lake in large boats, ftfly or 
sixty feet lung, sewed together like those 
of Masulapatam, and they have others 
on square sterns, on which sheens are 
erected for managing their fisbing nets. 

Canary Through the medium 

of a letter from Oratana (TenerifFe) , of 
November 15, we have accounts from 
the Canary Islands, which, if couflrined 
by subsequent arrivals, will be found of 
considerable importance. This commu- 
nication states that a few days' prior to 
that date, u French frigate bad arrived 
at Santa Cruz, with a Spanish and a 
French General on board, who demanded 
in the name of the French government, 
the whole of tlie Canary Islands, ceded 
to them, as they said, by Ferdinand.— 
The Governor requested a few days to 
cousider the request, and when the ac- 
counts came away he had not come to 
any decision. The inhabitants generally 
were much exasperated, and declared 
their divseut from the transfer. 

MEUI TERR \N RAN. 

ConstanUnoplf . — The accounts received 
from the Turkish capital state, that the 
greatest alarm bad prevailed there in 
consequence of the intelligence received, 
that the Greeks had conquered the Isle 
of Scio, and ,were even menacing the 
city of Smyrna. This intelligence had 
produced such a sensation in the Divan 
that the ministry had fallen. The Kcis 
Eflendi wa» succeeded by Sail) F'flendi, 
and the Grand Vizier, who was exiled to 
Gall’poli, was succeeded by Galib 
Etfendi. — ^The Sultan had ordered the 
Cupitan Pasha to put to sea immedi- 
ately, notwithstnnihiig the disasterou» 
state uf his fleet. The treasury of the 
Poitc wusciilirely exhausted, in fact not 
enough remained in it to march thetroops 
necessary for the defence of Smyrna. 
The first measure of the new Vizier 
had been the ordering a levy of 80,000 
ineu for the Morca, but the private 
letter from F.uropeans resident in Con- 
stantinople state, that the new ministry 
are considered as moderate men, and 
they deem it is not improbable but that 
some ucgoliatioua may yet be ojiencd 
with the Greeks. 

&i>yraa.— Advices from Smyrna con- 
firm the statements previously receive<l 
froii) Constantinople, that the Greeks 
had effected a landing in the immediate 
vicinity of that city, and had idled the 
Pasha, and all the other authorities wiih 
astonishmeut and alarm. The number 
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of troop* disposable to rewl an enemy, 
at Smyrna, was very small. The Pasha 
i)ut himself at the head of 400 of his 
body guard, and patrolled the streets to 
prevent any excesses. — He also invited 
the European consuls to an audience, 
to consult on the necessary measures to 
be adopted for the protection of their 
commerce. It was generally supposed 
by the English merchants, that this 
lauding of the Greeks, was merely a 
ruse de guerre, as it was thought iin- 
jH)Ssible to carry a place like Smyrna by 
a coup de main. 

Soon after the landing of the Greek 
troops, which took place on the feth 
of December, the European c<»nsuls 
at Smyrna, had written to the Pri- 
mates of Hydra Ipsara, and Spezzia, 
declaring to them, that the security of 
tlieir national estaiilishinents at Sm\nia 
required, that the Greeks should under- 
take no hostile enterprise m the Gulf of 
Smyrna, including the island of Urlas, 
and extending to the north and south 
jKiints of the gulf.— This document 
was signed by the French, English, 
Dutch and Austrian consuls, and in it 
they remind the Greeks of Count Orloff 
having respected the Smyrna trade, in 
1774, by an express convention: and Adni. 
Duckworth having done tlie same in 
the warbetwocn the Turks and EiiglMi. 
The coti'.uls also requested the Primates 
to inform all Greek vc«pch, by a Pro- 
clamation, tliat they were not to molest 
the Gulf of Smyrna; as «»therwise 
the European inhabitaul-. of the town 
might fall a sacnlice to the Turks. — 
The answer of the Senate of the Island 
of Ipsara, is dated the iHthof Dectiuher, 
and as it is an interesting and patriotic 
document, we give it entire — ^It is as 
follows ; 

(iontleoMMi— The «f the enllUit Ama- 

latile has couie)ed to us jour letter o< llu- I3tli 
instant, wr obseivc by this, tlinl ourmuntrv 
men have enused tome lost, to llio 'I’urks our 
enemies. Tins loss on the one bund exeilen 
their rage against Ibe Christian llnyahs, and on 
the other lays some restraints on the Kuroprnri 
trade, and has therefore indured you to beg o» 
ns to give the necessary orders that onr vcssel.s 
may make no atUicks on the cm iny in the (;nlf 
of Smyrna. We wish we had it m onr powi r 
to comply with this request, hut oor duly to 
our country, the laws ot war, and the itrdeis ol 
the Greek government, will not allow us to do 
so: We are even obliged to add, that we will 
never fail according to the laws of war to attack 
Ibe Turks on every part of their country If, 
in consequence of their hatred to us they pro- 
secute the CbriStia& Rayahs and Europeans, • 
this will be the result of their s.nvage slate, 
which leads them to trample oa all the laws ol 


humanity, and to outrage the praoUces of rlvl- 
liaed Europe, which, if it would, might protect 
by ita power the existence and the honour of 
every Christloti. We are convinced that it will 
dottiis without demanding the sacrifice of us 
to cease being the enemies of the Turks. Be 
assured, Gentlemen, that our countrymen r«* 
spect the Europeans, and that we should net 
disturb Smyrna nor the odjacent waters, ifllto 
flags of Europe were flying there, and we no 
longer saw tbeTurkish flag. But Smyrna is an 
integral pint uf the Turkish empire, against 
which we have now earned on war lor three 
years, and must continne to assail by every 
means in onr power. 

Il the Turks desire not to be annoyed by os, 
let them lesolvc to pay to the islands a tribute 
proportioned to llu- loss they suffer, and will 
coiilinoe to sulfer, if God lavours our exer- 
tions. It they uill pay this tribute, they may 
enjoy full security without any fear of being 
annoyed in the Gulf or waters of Smyrna by our 
vessels. You ore not ignorant, Gentlemen, how 
much we desire to be again numbered among 
tliecuili/ed nations of Europe { hqt you are 
also not Ignorant that our war does not at all 
resemble the wars earned on by Great Dritoin 
and by Itiissiu against the Ottoman Porte, for 
oars IS a national contest, which theiis was nut. 
Ah we are now convinced that you are not 
ignorant ot our nghti, we beg of you not to 
make a request to the Island ol IpNorn which |$ 
eoiitrnry to its duties and the rights ot a na- 
(luiial wai .%o iloiibl you will be moredls- 
poHtii to SHSikt the k'hiistians tliuu the Turks, 
and we hope you will utcept the icspecttnl 
hotiingeof oui euunlryuicn, .uni jiarUcuIiuly oi 
then « hiels 

Your obedient mid dended servants, 

The Senate of Ipsarn. 

Tho latest necoimls fniin Smyrna 
stale, that the greatest cunluRion pre- 
vailed there, an the Greeks conii»mulc»l 
the entire {;n)f, and almost all the ship* 
that were tukinp in their earRocs had 
suspended their labours. It was also 
confnleijtly asserted, that the I’urkiBh 
squadron lilted out with the view of 
proteilinjf Smyrna, had been almost 
entirely lost m the Dardanelles j live 
frigates and six hrijfs arc said to have 
beendriven on shore, and the remainder 
of the squtulron iniu h damaged. No 
excesses had been coinmiUed against 
the Greeks ami Franks down to the 
period id these letters leaving. 

Egypi>-"^ mummy has been brought 
to Bruges, taken from tme of the pyra- 
mid* of Egyjit. It appear* to be that 
of a princess of th« race of Pharaoh, 
who died about .'1700 year* ago. it i* 
still in the case that contained it in the 
pyramid. The cover represents a female 
of more than human height in the 
Egyptian cotlumc. The colourt are 
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very vivid and well preserved. There 
was iu the same case an embalmed cat, 
an undoubted indication of the high 
rank of its companion. 

Greece.— The period seems rapidly 
approaching when this classic ctmntry 
will rank among the states of Europe, 
and agaiu hold a distinguished place on 
the map of nations. In addition to the 
triuiiiiihs of Greece, which we have 
already noticed under the heads of 
(Jonstantinople and Smyrna, the cause 
of liberty has advanced throughout the 
Morea, and the broken bands of the 
inhdcls have been rapidly disper}*ed. 
The most important h>rtress of Patras, 
according to the latest accuuots from 
Missolunghi, was actually intreatv for 
a surrender. Odysseus had made him- 
self master of Carystos tti the island of 
Euboea, and had laid siege to Enytbsc. 
The Stratarqiies, Diamantis, and Gou- 
ras, after having taken the fortress of 
Cara Baba, hail established a ilose 
blockade of Negropont. Mauroeordato 
with a corps of two thousand Suliots, 
had commenced the siege of Lepaoto 
and the Castle of Cape Anterrhiun, and a 
plan was forniingfor aeampaign against 
Epirus, The (J reeks occupied Corinth 
with a corps of 500 men, the Turks hav- 
ing previously evacuated the place with- 
out any defeitce. I'he most disastrous 
occurrcnle to the Turkish .arms has 
been however the raising the siege of 
Missoinnghi, which they were compell- 
ed to do, after having lost 3,000 men 
before the fortress, with all their mate- 
riel and artillery. 

Mauroeordato, who had arrived at 
Missolunghl, accompanied by Lord 
Byron, Colonel Stanhope, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel de Launcy, had cut 
two Turkish ships out of the Gulf of 
Patras, one of which belonged to 
Jussuf Pasha, the commandant of Pa- 
tras, and had on board 300,000 piastres 
iu SMcie. 

All fordgners were requested to as- 
semble at Missoinnghi, and place them- 
selves under Lord Byron. His lordship 
continued the soul of the Greek cause, 
and was eveiTwherc popular. The 
rimates of Nfissoliinghi had elected 
itn a member of their cuuurU. A 
ournal, to he called the Greek Chron- 
cle, had been established there, it was 
to be printed twice a week iu the Greek 
and Italian language. Lord Byron had 
undertaken to provide for the expen- 
diture of the war iu Greece until the 
produce of Che loan raising in England 
shall have been received, and for this 
irnrwse he had sold an estate in Eng- 
land, the amount of which was to ^ 


remitted to Greece according to his 
order. The Hon. Leicester Stanhope, 
who had been for sometime attempting 
to form a corps of artillery, had at 
length succt-edcd to the utmost extent 
of his wishes^ and now boasts that the 
Greeks have a force inori*tban sufiicieut 
to reduce all the lortresses m the hands 
of the Turks. In fact, under the aus- 
pices of the illustrious English visiturs,- 
the prospects of the Greeks look more 
cheeting than at any period during ttie 
struggle they have long maintained for 
their country, their religion, and their 
liberty’. 

Malta , — The accounts from Malta re- 
ceived during the month have been of 
eousiderable importance. An event 
has occurred there of tiie first import- 
ance to the cause of the Greeks, namely, 
the death of Sir Thomas Maitland, the 
governor of Malta, and lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands. This 
unexpected occurreuce took place on 
the 1 7th of January, on the morning 
of which day Sir Thomas complained 
Suddenly of being unwell, and in the 
atternoori was attacked by a fit of apo- 
plexy w hich carried him otf. Sir Thomas 
had ever shown himself hostile to the 
(ireek ^truggle, and his decease may 
he regarded as a benefit to the patriotic 
cause in the Morea. It is understood 
that Sir Frederick Adam will succeed to 
the governorship of the Ionian Islands, 
and that the Marquess of Hastings will 
he appointed to the separate government 
of Malta. 

Cor/i*.— The only document oS any 
interest from this island since our last, 
is one that would call for much com- 
ment, had not the author of it departed 
this world to render up his account to 
a judge that cannot err. That which 
we allude to is the following proclama- 
tion issued by the late SirT. Maitland, 
dated from the palace of Corfu, Dec. 20. 

“ Wtierean it appears iliat a most atrocious 
violation of the Ionian territury, has taken plare 
in the islands of Santa Maura and hhaia, on 
the 10th and 14th inst., on the part of some 
(Jreek armed vessels, seemingly under the 
command of a person stjting himself Prince 
Mauroeordato, contrary to every rero^ised 
principle of fientrality, in breach of all existing 
Sanitn reitaintions, and subversive of the^is- 
tablished rights of nations, it is with great 
regret that His Kxrelleney the Lord High Com- 
missioner finds it incumbent on him to direct 
that the two islands above mentioned be placed 
immediately in a quarantine of thirty days, with 
the other islands of the Ionian states, and the 
bead officer of the brnltb dep^gunent of Corfu 
IS charged with transmitting the oecessaiy 
orders forthwith,” 
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The remainder of the proclamation 
loerclj speaks of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the parties concerned” in 
the present unhappy warfare, but let- 
ters received from Corfu pivc a very 
clidVreiit account of the alleg;ed viola- 
tion of the Ionian territory, which, as 
the fuhninator of this proclamation is 
no longer able to reply, wc shall take no 
notice of. 

Turns,— Wc stated in our last that a 
British squadron was about to leave 
Malta for Tunis, to claim reparation 
for an insult oflfered to the English flag, 
and to demand the resniratiou of eighty 
Greeks, who were taken by a Tunisian 
>essel of war, by force, out of one of our 
nierebantmeu. Wc, at that time, ex- 
pressed a hope that the growing auda- 
city of the llarbary pirates might lie 
efl’cctually checked,’ and such chastise- 
ment administered as would show them 
the monstrous absurdity of a nest of 
pilferers opposing the progress of civi- 
ii/.atioii, and committing acts of the 
must barbarous nature in the very teeth 
ot the mightiest powers of C'brUteiulom. 
Wc confess we are sorry to announce 
the termination of this dispute ; we re- 
gret to fiiul the pirates of llarbary unite 
to cold-blooded atrocities the nmsl ab- 
ject cowardice, ami that, although lliey 
have brutality suflicient to commit the 
must wanton acts of aggression, they 
have not the smallest particle of courage 
to (lefeud tliem. By the airbal of 1 Its 
Majesty’s ship iSiediua, wc learn the 
result of this atlair. The Medina sailed 
Irom Malta on the 21st IJocciiiher, in 
company with -a squadron under the 
Older*, of Captain Hamilton of the Cam- 
hriaii, which consisted of that ship, the 
Kuryalus, the Martm, the Kose, and 
the ])i*]uit(h, whuli vessels were des- 
tined to blockade the port of 'I’unis, in 
the c\ent of the llev refusing tocouqdy 
with certain re(|uisitioiis, which were 
principally the immediate release of the 
(irceks, sei'/ed as above slated and 
thrown into sla\ery, (and not massa- 
cred as at first stated,) and that the 
Hey should sign a treaty to secure the 
British flag from sm h insulling aggres- 
sions in future. With tin* lirsi Uic Bey 
readily cumnlicd, but it was not until 
after some uelav, and orders had been 
given to the British consul to strike 
his flag and prepare fur iininediate 
embarkation, thut he acceded to the 
second part of the demand. The ser- 
vice being performed, the ships of the 
squadron dispersed to their respective 
stations. W^ again say we regret the 
[ usillaniinity of the Bey enabled him to 
escape so easily, as we had entertaiued 
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hqici that tuch punishment would have 
been dealt out to him as would have 
curbed bis presumption for the future. 
Nevertheless, much service has been 
rendered by the expedition. Indepen- 
dent of the Greeks we have before 
noticed, several other Greeks who had 
been sold by the infamy of a Maltese 
captain, (on board whose vessel they 
had entered themselves as passengers,) 
to slavery, were likewise set free. 
When the Medina left Tunis, on the 
3rd ult. the Genoese fleet was going 
into the bay to demand satisfaction for 
two (;cnoese subjects who had liceii 
killed by the Tunisians. 

By other accounts from Tunis we 
learn, that the white slave trade had 
been carried on there of late to a con- 
siderable extent. By these it appears 
that the following vessels had arrived 
at Tunis with white slaves uii board. 

Oct. 5, 1821. The French vessel Duke 
of Angouleme, from Smyrna, with four 
boys and two girls. 

b<'t. 6, 1821. The Tunisian brig, 
Vlagle, under the French flag, and con- 
voyctl by a French ship of war as far 
as Oerigo, with two boys. 

Oct. 17, 1822, The brig Garda Giano, 
frofli Smyrna, convoyed by an English 
vessel ns far ns Cerigo, with twenty- 
live women and children. 

On the same day the English brig, 
Duke, under tin* Englisli flag, from 
(.'oiistanluiople and Smyrna, convoyed 
by an English vessel as far as Cerigo, 
with five or six boys. 

May 2.'), 1823. ,‘\n Austrian brig, with 
three boys, ami a Swedish brig, (the 
Album,) from Smyrna, with eleven 
boys and two women, Another Swedish 
brig, bavmg on board thirteen (ireek 
slaves, ImiuiuI to Tunis, was forced to 
put into Malta, where tliey were taken 
nut by the authorities and set at liberty. 
The above is u disgrace to tiie consul 
at Tunis, from whom iio com|>laiutH of 
this infnngement of treaty has ever 
been beard. 

— Bigotry ami its attendant 
baugbtiuess, produce on some minds 
a sjiecies ot insauiiy, to which no ap- 
j'nipriale name has yet been given, 
and on persons labouring under this 
di*>ease, experience has no effect. It 
would appear that this sort of insolent 
pride is jKissessedby the Deyof Algiers 
ill the highest jmssible degree. We do 
nut wonder, therefore, at his conduct 
having again led to a fresh dispute 
between his Highness and England. 
By the official account published in the 
London (.azette of the 24th iast. it ap- 
pears that His Majesty’s ship Naiad, 
3Z 
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comouillddf) by the Honourable Captain 
ttpeucer, had been directed to proceed 
to Algiers, accompanied by the brig 
Camelion, and in conjunction with the 
English consul at that regency, to re- 
monstrate with the l>«y against some 
late proceedings, which were looked 
upon as iiifriugemcuts of a treaty en- 
tered into between Algiers and England, 
by Lord Exmoutb. Among these, we 
understand, was tliat ot continuing 
the s>stem of enslaving Christian cap- 
tives, which was expressly contrary to 
that treaty, 'fhe remonstrances ot the 
commander and the consul, however, 
bad no effect uptm the Dey, and, in 
consecpieuce, the British consul struck 
bis Hug, and embarked on board the 
Naiad. In coming out of the harbour, 
(Captain Spencer fell in with ati Algerine 
corvette, and obeying bis instructions, 
issued tirders to the Camelion to lay 
heron board, which wa-* iniim<liatilv 
done, and the Hritish coinmandcT bad 
the sHtislactiou to Inultiiatin < aptunng 
her be had resctu’d scicntccn Spanianl , 
whom the Algerines were carryuig into 
slavery. 

In coii'.cqucnce of tliis rupture, the 
Lords Commissioners of the \duuraby 
will immediately appoint convtiys to 
afford protection to tiie tnule through 
the straits of Gibraltar, and withm the 
Mediterranean, until the differences 
now existing shall he arranged. 

SOUTH AMEtllCt. 

There is little of any moment to 
cuinmunicate from the New World 
since our last Number; hut, geiienillY 
speaking, the new republics appear 
cousoliduting their strength, and are 
beginning t4> enjoy the hlc'.sings of iii- 
dependeuce. We shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with hrieHy noticing the 
events that have tranai)ired since our 
last. 

Bmtil . — The disturbances antu-i|)ated 
from the arbitrary conduct of the ein- 
|K*ror, have not, in general, occurred ; 
the exprctisiou of popular indignation 
having coutined itself to one or two 
revolts of no iiiiporlance, >uid whidi 
were soon quelled. The Emperor I’cdro 
does nut appear to have lost much of 
liis popularity, from his late conduct, 
which was generally believed in Kra/.il 
to have resulted from the machinations 
Uj^aiust that prince, set on foot hy the 
dismissed ministry. The new junta 
had passcil a decree, ordering every 
nninurried i’ortuguesc, who had not 
taken the oath of adherence to the 
Bra/.dian coustitutiou, to quit the 
country in three days. 


At Para a desperate attempt had 
been made by the slaves to massacre 
the white inhabitants, in which they 
were much encouraged by the civil dis- 
sensions among the latter. At one time 
the town was in the entire possession 
of the slaves, but after a desperate 
contest, the ringleaders were seized, to 
the number of 256, and confined hi tin* 
bold of a brig in the harbour, louring 
the night they attempted to force the 
hatchways, which was, however, ren- 
dered incffectuol by the guaril, wliu 
shot twelve of them in the attempt. 
The remainder, ftudiug their escape 
impracticable, commenced- figlitmg 
among themselves, and in the morn- 
ing, on opening the hatches, out of tin* 
Tuuiihcr already noticed only^liur wi ie 
found alive. 

f Vo. — I ntelVigence has been receiv rd 
from iVni whith leaves no doubt o| 
the is'.ite of ihe cauipaigi). The defeat 

Vable/, llic royalist general, is cir 
t.un, arul the army d' the Patriots, roii- 
fisting of the united lorees ofCobmihui, 

( liili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres, amount- 
iiig to upvviirds of *20,000 men, wa-^ in 
possession of every hold in the eo'intry 
of importanee. The three small divi- 
sions of the Spanish army uinler Can- 
terae, Lasenia, and Olanita, were 
completely cut off the one from the 
other, while superior forces weri 
marching against each, and their de- 
feat and dispersion appeared certain 
Bolivar had been elet ted Commander 
in Chief ot the combined armies under 
the name of “ The Deliverer.” 

Hiw'oo.v .'li/>v.\ — By the ai* vices from 
this republic we learn, th.it things 
vvcMV in a vety tlisturhe<l state there, ui 
conse(|Ueiuc of the incursions of the 
IiidiaiiN into that territoiy, who drove 
otl’the cattle and butchered the men 
without mercy. Their incursions were 
rendered more formulalile Irom the 
extension of the frontier, whiih had 
reinlereil tlie troops so weak on the 
confines, that in several eiig.igemeuts 
the Indiniis had obtained the victory. 
Great apprehensions were also enter- 
tained of a revolution at Biienos Ayres, 
in coiiseipicnee of the increasing cla- 
mours of the people, which were in- 
cessant on account of the ravages of 
the savages, and from the city being 
filleil with people who had tied from 
the interior for protection. The 6 per 
cent, stock which was 4.5, had fallen to 
40, and even that was a nominal price, 
few choosing to invest their money 
under such nrocarious circumstances. 

Aff-ricii. — The Congrexs of Mexico 
hafve determined that the future form 
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of jfovemmeiit rfiall be a federal re- 
pidilir, and a draft of a constitution 
discussion when the ac- 
counts came away. 

Tl)C letters from Alvartido of the 2Ut 
Dfcerobor state, that the Castle of San 
.tuau D'lnioa was in a deplorable state, 
l)(iu? much injured by the fire frotii 
Vera ^rur., and many of the garrison 
btinj: •'ick and woumlcd. The Spanish 
licet of \e‘«sels of a ar, which had been 
«Moral weeks idle about the castle, 
sailed three days previous, it was sjip- 
piised, f«»r Havtiunali. They left some 
prtwivious, and took away considerable 
property from the castle. Nothing was 
heard of the second expediliun which 
it was said Morales would conduct that 
way. The governor of the castle was 
re<juested not to lire ujion the city dur- 
ing the stay of the English coinniis- 
sioners, who had arrivefi there on their 
w,\yt() the capital, to whicii he assented. 
The Fretich geutlemen supposed to he 
agents of the French gtjverumeut, who 
were arrested some weeks before iu the 
tily of Mexico, had been ordered to 
lva>e the country, as also the cele- 
brated French General f.'ount Almivar. 
A motion had l)eei\ made in the eon- 
gre'.s to render all European Spaniards 
incapable of holding any civil or mili- 
tary olFice in the lountry. 

Wl’.S'I 

Vnnerara. — ^'I'lie accimuts from this 
enlonv during the nmntli liave not been 
very Mn[)urtant; niaitial law still eon- 
tiriiied on the 2btli Di’i ember, but it 
nas expected to be done away with on 
the Htb January ,provi(le<l no fresh eoin- 
mnlion oeenrred. Somedi'-eoiitiMit dur- 
ing the ClinstniJH holidays had been 
expressoU by the slaves of tlie Nabaelh’s 
estate on account of their not being 
permitted to assemble us beietofore, 
and thirl v-nine of them had been eoin- 
mitfed to the sloeks. With thi-. excep- 
tion the colony had been tranquil, and 
the planteis were beginning to turn 
their attentioii to Ibeir eoinniereial 
ailuirs again. Mr, Smith the Mis- 
sionary had been found guilty by a 
c<»uri martial, but recommended to 
nnrey, if is sentence has been re- 
niitteil iu England; where he has re- 
ceived a free pardon ; but lie is not to 
return again to the colony. 

Jinntiica. — We regret to be again 
obliged to announce an attempt at 
revolt in another of our West India 
colonies, which, although of not such 
importance as that at lleincrara, affords 
tt melaueholy picture of the state of fer- 
ment in which the black po|mlation at 
presem arc, Jdy thc^e it oI»l>car!^ that 


the negroes of rronlior and Port Maria 
estates were to have liegun the iusur* 
nutiott, which like tlie one preceding 
it, had fi't its ohject the destruction of 
the white population. The vigilance 
of the authorities however detected the 
plot before it had attained perfect 
maiurity, ami seven men belonging to 
Frontier and Walker’s estate, were exe- 
cuted. 

Subsequent necoimts from Jamaica 
to the I'lth of .fanuary, state that tran- 
quillity had been restored to the island, 
and that, with the exception of the two 
parishes already noticed, none of thf 
other parishes had risen, although 
meetiiigh of the negroes had taken 
place, which however led to no result. 
Several of them suspected to be dis- 
affected had been committed to prison, 
to be tried by the first slave court. 

In the house of assembly at Jamaica 
resolutions were passed on the lUh of 
December, the language of winch in- 
illcales a detenninaliou to resist tb« 
legislative authority of Great Uritain, ii 
exercised contrary to the wishes of the 
colonists. These resolutions were ac- 
compnnieil with a meiiional and pell' 
tioii to llis Majesty, couched also in 
strong language. Jn the (uurse of the 
debate clauses were moved as ameud- 
ineiils directly censuring ministers, and 
pray ing es)>eemlly for the dismissal of 
Earl bathurst lioiii His Majesty’s coiin- 
li!'-. T'hev were however negatived, 
and till- petition and memorial nas'jeij 
in the finginal lorm. Jliiringtlicrle* 
bale on the subjet t of legislative inde* 
pemlemv, Mr. Mais the senior inembei- 
lor Sf. Andrews said, “ It is no new 
thing fertile liiilisli I’arliamenl to as* 
snme the right ol legislating for the 
colonies, nor will it be a new thing if 
they slumid be foiled in the present at 
tempi.” 'J’lii^ IS so perfectly intelligible 
that it has at least the merit of plain 
deeding. We jumex a copy of the mo- 
inori.il, hut the evtreuie length of the 
petition, vvhiili is by far the most in- 
temperate, prevents our banding that 
likewise. 

“We, xonr Miiif'sl\% ilufifid oml loy«l mib 
(irts, llu As«eml»!> ol JionnH », lime of latft 
ysan ln*piently pinvetl ytmr Mnjexty to tftku 
oor oppressed stnte into your Royal GOntidera 
tion 

“ If is xxitli pftm that we once more reminil 
your .Majesty of oiir prievanres. Onr fellow 
■objects in tJreat Britain and Ireland hare been 
r» hexed of their burdriiX, Iiut the snlTerlngf of 
this colony lio'e tteen increased since our last 
AddresK was presinted to your Majesty, 

“ lubtead of njiealinK the xiar duties on onr 
produce, which have reduced our cuaititueau 
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to tbe condition of bailifTii on their own landa, 
the protecting dat) on East India BOgar has been 
lowered, and our situation, in consequeace, made 
worse ttian before. 

We are aware of the vast debt that was in- 
curred during the late war, and that a great re- 
venue is necessary for the wants of the empire ; 
but your Majesty’s Ministers should assess your 
■ubji'cts equally, and not confiscate the wealth of 
a few, who are weak and at a distance, to tighten 
tbe contribution of the remainder, who are 
powerful, and who anrronud the seat of Qovein- 
ment. 

And this unjast measure of taxation is less 
partially borne by us, since it is a fact not to be 
disputed, that the wealth and resources of Great 
Britain multiplied during the war, and that her 
agriculture, manafactnres, and commerce, won- 
derfally llonrished. while we, your Majestv’s 
West India subjects, sulfered throughout the 
contest all its disadvantages, in the increased 
difilcnlties of navigation, in the higher price of 
British goods, and the reduced value of our 
own. 

“ The conquest of the hostile colonies by your 
Majesty's arms, caused the British market to be 
overstocked with our ruininudities, and the 
splendid triumphs ut your Rdyul Nasy, which 
gave birth to the decrees ot the Fremh ruler, 
and to the retaliatory orders of your Majesty's 
Council, closed every Continental port against 
us ; thus, ioraconsiderahle period, sugar did not 
repay the cost of production, and cofice could 
not find purchasers at any price. 

“ Hitherto our complaints liuve been confined 
to the injustice of seizing on the entire revenue 
of the colony •, but we are now threatened w ith 
a new calamity, which, if it now overtake us, 
will destroy even the hope we have always re- 
posed in the beneficence of your Majesty. 

“ Hesolutions have been moved by one of your 
Majesty’s ministers, and agreed to m the lower 
House of Parliament, falsely assuming that the 
labouring population of this island me ill-treated 
and unhappy, and voluntarily pledging that 
lluuse to interpoae in their behalf with a view 
to their emancipation. 

“ It is our humble duty to represent to your 
Majesty that we have taken no oath of allegi- 
ance to the lm]M.>rial Parliament, and that we 
cannot submit to the degrodatiou of having our 
Internal Interests regulated by the Commons of 
Great Britain, whose powers within that realm 
are not superior to those which we, the Assem- 
bly, have ever exercised within the island of 
Jamaica. 

“ Should your Majesty's Parliament proceed 
U tlieir attempt to subvert our Constitution, and 
offer for the Koyal Assent any Act that arrogate* 
an authority over llie interior ot our island, we 
beseech your Majesty to reject the Act, and, by 
that timely interposition of your royal preroga- 
tive, to save 08 fkom utter rum. 

We need not point out to your Majesty’s 
wisdom the certain destruction (hat awaits Ui« 
colony, should Ut« oegroes be taught that io us, 


their natural protectors, are to be found their 
enemies, and in the distant country of Great 
Britain, their friends and liberators : when this 
new light bursts on their uninformed minds Ja- 
maica will soon be lost to the Mother Country, 
as St. Domingo is to France. ’ 

But if this island is to be the scene of a 
dreadful experiment, we claim that we may not 
be involved in the awful consequences. If aU. 
very be an oflence to Qod, so are anarchy, dew. 
lation, and blood. Let your royal Parliament 
become the lawful owners of our property by 
purchase, and we will retire from the i.slan,), 
and leave it a free field for modern pbiianthropy 
to work upon. The Deity, who sees into ilie 
heart, is nut to be propitiated by laying on In* 
shrine the possessions of our brethren, bnt only 
by tbe sacrifice of what it our own to olfer. ” 

Dminica. — Accounts of a must alarm- 
iug nature have been received by plant- 
ers iu this country from Doiniuica. It 
appears that the negroes had been taught 
til believe that at Christmas they were 
to receive their freedom ; iu eoiise- 
quciice of this whole gangs refused to 
do their duty, and plau.s had been funn- 
ed, as appears iroin the evidence uf a ne- 
gro who liad been arrested, lo murder 
the white population. So strong wi>s the 
impression of impending danger, that 
tlie Council and Asseinhiy lecuinmetid- 
edto the Governor to proclaim .Marlud 
Law ; and all the shijis in the harlioiir 
were desired to be ready at a momeiit\ 
notice, to put to sea with the women 
and cliihlren. 

/{adtaditfi , — The accounts from Har- 
badoes convey nothing new. The arri- 
val of reinforcements from England 
had inspired tlie inhahitants with coii- 
siderahle cunfideuce, and business wb', 
resuming its ancient form. 

Martiiiu/ue. — 'fhe I'rcuch appear little 
more fortunate than ourselves, a plot 
liaviug been discovered among the Jnv 
coloured people, to commit an indiscri- 
minate massacre uf the whites, and then 
to set ihe town of St. Pierre on fire. 
The ci]i|>(trtuue arrival of troops from 
France btuggered the resolution of tlie 
revolters, and induced them topustjioiu' 
the consummation of iheir achenie from 
the originally proposed day, the 17th of 
Uecember, until ChrLtmas Eve. In the 
mean time Ihe actisiiy of the police 
made such discoveries, as completely 
at rested their career, and from 20 to 30 
of the conspirators, chiefly wealthy and 
respectable, hail heeu sent to Fort Royal. 
Several coloured men had arrived just 
before at Martini<|uc from France, and 
had been distributing about seditious 
pamphlets, .-Vboiu sixty of the eoiuurt^d 
luilitla had also becu disarmed. 
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Marque&i of llasitngi. — Cci taio insiuita- 
tioDS against the* character of the Mar- 
rjiicss of Hastings having appoareil in tin* 
Loudon papers, some of which imputed 
to him an embeJt'^lemcnt of the Com- 
pany’s funds to the extent of dOO, 000/ , 
Sir John Doyle addiessed a letter to the 
Court of Directors, requesting explicit 
answers to certain questions on this 
subject. He obtained, however, no sa- 
tisfactory reply. ThU led to the repeti- 
tion of these questions in a public meet- 
ing at the India House, on the 1 hh iiist. 
the result of which was somewhat mure 
satisfactory. Wchave given a full report 
of the proceedings on that occasion in 
another part of our present Nmnher : hut 
we cannot even advert ro it here, with- 
out saying that we think the conduct of 
the Chuirman, who refused answers to 
such plain questions as these, on the 
grounds alleged by him us stinicientto 
jusliiy his silence, was, in our estima- 
inatitin, as rcullq unwi>.e as it was ap- 
/xocm/v unfeeling ; aud without adding 
our tirm belief lliataiiiong all the weak- 
nevsts which may fairly he altnluitod 
tti the Marqui' S of Hastings, love oi 
iiumey cannot he iimnhcred. \Vc lia>e 
expresseil ourscUos too plainly, holli in 
India and in England, on the general 
( liaraeter of this Nobleman, to In* sus- 
pe( led of undue eulogy ; hut eoininoii 
justice enjoins us to state (and we do so 
with considerable jileasure) our lirin 
cunvictioii, ihat no indu< euieiit on earth 
would he siiiricicnt to tenqit the Mar- 
quess of Hastings to coniniil a jiccuni- 
ury embe'/ylenient, or oven he a j-arly 
to a direct fraud — in the general ac<*cp- 
taiion of the term. We perceive from a 
]nihlic notiticaiiun, that a Couit is to he 
held f*)r the express consiileration of this 
subject. Wc shall, llicrcloic, ri>er\e 
what wc have fuither to say on this 
head until then. 

i/r William llumbnU. — In one of the 
Numbers of a weekly j»aper, called 

The British and Indian Ul>Hcr\ci,” 
]Mil>lisbf*d during the last inonlh, an at- 
tack wa-. made on the charaiier ol Sir 
Williaiii Kumbold, as paitner ol the 
banking-house of Palmer and ( o. at 
Hyderabad, imputing to him the perpe- 
tration of a fraud on the India (*i)\ern- 
ment, to the amount 
alleging that he had been turned^oiil 
of India on account of this fiainl. '1 he 
manner in which this was forced on the 
public notice, by placards pasted on the 


front of the olTice, betrayed ati unimut far 
from creditable to the parties exercising 
It. Sir Wiltiam lluinbuld, however, 
moved on the following day for a rule to 
show cause why a criniiiml iiiiorm- 
atioii should nut be tiled against the 
Proprietor, Editor, and Publisher of the 
Paper named ; at the same time deiiv- 
ing the statement made in it on until. 
The rule being made absolute, llie mat- 
ter will be brought to trial. The (^acts 
of this transaction are pin tly known to 
ns, but in this case, also, we sludl re- 
serve our remarks on them until our 
informutiou is still more cunqdcte than 
at pic'ent ; as we have* no wish to pre- 
judge or prejudice the interests of either 
party in this case.' The general conduct 
of the Paper, in which this inipututiiin 
oji|K*.ircd, is, howi vcr, mu li as wc can 
not hut regret: since, we arc persuaded, 
that the benelil vvhieli it »>ifi;/if liave pro- 
duced bv a fair iliscnssion of Indian sub- 
jects, is coinphdelv counteracted by tlie 
virulence witli wlmli it seems to have 
indulged its peisou.il hatred to paiticii- 
lar iMdividn.ijs. 'Du* wmld is no doiiht 
large — and there is ample room in it for 
c'verv v.ir ety of taste. We must irankiv 
conless, however, that “ 'I'lie Hritisli 
and Indian Obseiver” is veiy far iinteed 
lr<»m the standard whieh vve shouhl a«l- 
mire as the best, either lor taste, talent, 
or exenition. 

I iicctnntum in Jntliu . — It njqiear'i from 
reports of the National Vacune B<»ni«l, 
that the upplieaiions for Ivmpli have 
been more than iismilly nninerouH. In 
l ' K ' 2 l there were 20,011(1 jutsoih vneci- 
nated in ( evlon, 20,bl‘J in the Presi- 
demyofl’ort William, and 22,178 in 
that ot Ihnnhiiy. 

Hrass Ciun /rem Iiitim . — It is s.iid tint 
the ( ourt of Direetors, of the I’ast India 
( 'ompaiiy, iiiteml loliave iironght home 
and presented to bis Majesty, the large 
brass gun cast by the gic.it Xnri'iig/che, 
to comincinorate the ciniqucst of the 
city of Bcejap<K>r, A. l>. Ibklb 

A»«> (nnriiini ('/ — At a Conrl 

of Directors held .'t tiu* India House, on 
the itii «)f l\hiu>tiy, Kohert i'ullurtoii, 
Esci. was a])pt>inted tiovernorof Piince 
of Wale-’ Island. 

Ea>t huhii Unettor. — Sir Thomns 
Reed, Bart, the l'..ot India Director was 
sciyed with an ajioplectic lit on the 
17tti ult. at the London duck hotue, 
whiih was also attended with paralysis. 
He has partially rccuvercU from the 
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sbock,t^iou?\i not so materially as was 
f^])fctoa by hi^ friends from previous 
fymptoiu^. 

" Rates (f Insurance at Lloyd s to 
Out wanlboum/, for free traders liOs. to 
70s. , ditto hoiiiewdrd bound, 41. to 6/, 
For tliu Coiupany'ii ships outward 
bound HI., and homeward bound the 
same. It is jirobable however that 
the dispute with Algiers wdl raise the 
rateol iusurauceun sliipping niuterially. 
’’I’lie rales to New S<mth Wales are, 
outward HI., homeward 4/. to 6i. ; and 
to the Cape of Good Hope outward and 
homeward HI. 

Agent for Ceylon. — Mr. Iluskissun has 
resigned his situation of Agent for Cey- 
lon ; Mr. I'cnu, Agent for the Muuritiu.s, 
is to be bis sueeehsor. 

Duel. — A duel took place on Uie 1st 
of February unUlackheath,betweeuMr. 
Vincent, and Lieutenant Musgraveuf 
the Company’s ser\iee. The latter was 
wounded in the right knee, which was 
mnch shattered. 

llaHeybury College.’^— The meeting <d 
the court of proprietors which we noiteed 
in our last as being convened for the 
Util February, to consider the pro- 
priety of endeavouring to obtain a repeal 
of the clause of the act of jurliamcnt 
relating to the College, as already iio- 
tieed, took place on that <la\. The 
iltscussiou was proented by a very 
warm ilebate, (for n report of which see 
p. .OOj; reganling the conduct of the 
]Miir<|»ess of Huntings. 'I'liin di\erston 
from the original object of the meeting 
otcasioiied it to be postponed till the 
li.ith of Februat) , of the proeeediiign 
of whicli a brief notici* only cun lie 
given 111 our jireseut Number, {see 
page r\J7,) reser\ing a fuller leport for 
our next. 

.IJ'ncn . — ^I’be convcnlioii belweeii the 
Fuiglish and Fortugucse for the suppres- 
sion of llie Slave Trade, had pro> ided 
that ships slunilil not be ditanicd for 
slave trading, unles'. they were found 
with slaves actually on boanl ; but the 
ucconnts from Sierra Leone clearly prov- 
ed that this step had in a great measure 
imstrated the principal object of the 
I onveulion ; many of the -hips notori- 
ously employed in the illcg.il traflic 
CTfuliiig capture by putting the slaves 
momentarily on the snore, ami hover- 
ing' on the coast till a fit opportunity 
oeeiirred of re-eiiibaikatam. Strong 
remonstrances were in consenuciice 
maile hy our government to that of Por- 
tugal, against this fraudulent practice, 
but without avail, till the last year, 
when additional articles were at IcuglU 
. agreed to \ by which it was bettled, that 


if there should he clear proof, that a sin 
glc slave has been put on board . my 
\csscl for the purpose of illegal traffic 
it shoaUI ensure the condemnation of 
the vessel, if captured at any t/rne dur- 
ing tbe voyage. 

Voyages of Diacci ery.— Captain Coch- 
rane, w ho undertook a pctlestrian tour 
through Russia and Siberia, to explore 
that region, and to ascertain the dii.- 
puled fact of the separation of the conti- 
iicnts of Asia and America, has, after a 
two years.* survey, decided the question 
in the unirunitive ; there being a conti- 
guous chaimel between tbe continents, 
though frequently blocked up with ice 
throughout the winter. 

Jimion Llmids. — lUiiih been determined 
to separate the governments of Malta 
and tbe Ionian Islands, which were cun- 
jointly held by the late Sir Thoniai, 
Maitland. Tlic former is to be given to 
the Marquess of Hastings, with a salary 
of (J, 000/. a year, and the latter to Sir 
Fredeiick Adam, with one of 4,000/. per 
annum. 'I'lie command of the forces in 
the Mediterraueau will not be included 
a- heretofore, lu the government of 
Malta. 

The HVit Irnlkh. — ll is decided on ac- 
count of the Irtte distil rbiinces in tlie 
West India Islands, that two bishops 
are to be ap]H>inted to .supeniilcinl the 
atfairs of the thurcli in the \N est Indies, 
one to the Lievvard, tlie oilier to the 

iiulw.ud Islands. A resuleiiee is to 
be af.propi lated for tliein, ami each i- to 
be allowed 4,000/. per annum, with a 
retiriiig pension of 1,000/. per animiii, 
after a twelve years’ rehideiu e. Jamana 
IS to he tin heuil of one see, mid Rarha- 
dues and St. Viiu cut's the movenhle 
seat of the other. I'he Reverend Mr. 
Sumner, Prehemlary of Worcester, and 
the Reverend Mr. Coleridge, joint Secre- 
tary to the Society for promoting (..'liris- 
tiim Knowledge, ami a near relation to 
the poet ( olendge, are the geullciiuii 
iioniinateil. 

Colouiiil tbltiveiy , — Petitions to laith 
Hou-e- of Ihiriiament praying fur an 
unielioratioii of the slave pepulatiun in 
his Majesty’s colonies, have been pre- 
pired in the cities of Cdoucesler and 
Hereford. 

Detnerara Mi^hiimai us. — The Reverend 
Mr. Smith, who was found guilty by 
the court martial but recommended to 
. mercy, and whose senteme was sent 
home to he decided fiimlly by the privy 
c.uiucil, has received liis Majesty ’s par- 
don, on condition of entering into sure- 
ties uol to remain in the West India Is- 
lands, norever again to visit ihetii. The 
RweretiU Mr. LUiut, also a wiisiouary} 
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arrived in England the other day from 
Dt;nuTara» in the brig Oscar. 

DutyonSugar . — On the I6th «lt., T^rd 
Liverpool had a meeting with the loaders 
of the West India interests, to consult 
on the expediency of taking otf the 15 
per cent, duty on sugar, as proposed by 
Mr. Hume iu the House of Coimnous. 

llVit India Meeting.— A Meeting of the 
leading West India merchants and 
Planters nas held ou the 10th ult., at 
the Cdy of London Tavern, pursuant to 
advertisement. After a long debate ou 
the present precarious slate of the co- 
hmies, the following Address to his. Ma- 
jesty was resolved on. 

T» tkn King's Mnst Frcellrnt 

humble IVlUion <»t the flniitcrs nml 

Meirlmnts, autl other). inU'Ujte.l in the 

Unlish West India Colonies. 

“ We, )our 1V1njeiil>*H most lo\iil suhject*, 
I'lnnfers and Meichniits, and others inteiesled 
in sour Mnjesij’s West Indo. Colonies, Immhly 
iippionch your Itlaiisty with the expiession ol 
our lovally and devotion to your MajeUy’* pei- 
xin and (ioveiniueut. 

“ We appeal to \our M.sjesty’a pilernal leel- 
iiufs, which ensnie the extension of voiir Ma 
jestv’s criicioiis protection eiiUHlIv to all your 
si.!.iects, as well to the weak iisto the poweilul, 
to those in the moat rcwolo parts of your em- 
pire os to those nearest Majesty's )ierbou. 

We humbly beg to Iny our case at your Mii- 
j» sly’s feet, in the confidence that it is only 
iHCfstaiy to place it under your Miijesty’s \i« w, 
III ordei to obtain protection lor our just lights 
and hccurity for oui propel ty. 

“ We beg leave bun bly to state to your Ma- 
jrsly, that vve hold oui planUlioiis m yoiii 
Maie’sty’i ColoiiitH by grants or purcha.s. » horn 
tlie Clown. 

‘•'I’lmt tho)ie grants and piuchases wen made 
in some eniie.s under the slipulat on, in all upon 
the und. rstaiidiue, that the lands m. n<M|uiied 
were tube cultivated by Negro .Slaves. 

“'I'hatNigio Slavi s weie brought by votir 
Maj. Sty's Itritisb subjects Irom Atiira, to youi 
M'licsty’s West India Colonies, and sold by 

th. m to flaiilers, undei tlie sam tion ol A. Is ol 
tlie Hnlisli I’tuliaimat, givii.g to Kiitisli sah- 
je< (s the exclusive piiv i! -ge of carrying oo that 

ti. i.le, ronlming it to Hiiiish ships, mid pioln 
l.ilmg the riant. la Iroiu trading with the mci- 
cloints of any other country. 

That in the Acts ot rniliament i. luting to 
that trade, it is described ‘ as benefit lal to the 
commerce of (ireat Hiitnmand to your M.tjes- 
ty’s riantatioiis,’ .and it has been ttaled to he a 
tiaile ‘.so very adv.intagcons, that it ought to 
In- Ictt free and open to all your Mnjestv’s 
buhjecls.’ 

“That the attempts which have been made, 
on more than one occasion, by the Lcgishiturc 
ol your Majesty’s Coloiiic.s, to restritt and limit 
that .trade, have been checked by the JJriUsh 
OoTemment. 


*< That tha Royal Aasriit hat bean raftMed to 
Bills passed with that view, by the Legislatare 
In the Colonies, and that it has been declared 
by the Ministers of the Crowrn, thst it woald not 
be * allowed io the Colonies to check or dis* 
courage, in sny degree, a tralVic so beiieticial 
and necessary to the Mother Country,* 

“ That various Acts have beim passed by the 
Legislature of the Colonies, and have received 
the Royal approval, regulating, in the most 
iniiinte details, the treatment of the Slaves by 
their masters, atTording piotection to the one, 
and recognising the ngbU of the other. 

“That olhei Arts have been passed by the 
same 1.egislntiires, and have received the Hoy a! 
appioval.lreatiiig the ‘Slaves in these Colonies 
as the propel tv of their masters, and subjecting 
such Slavesand their issue to ^11 the restrictions 
and conditions which attach viiwii any otliei 
property, for some pui poses considering them 
ns I'leehold, tor others as personal property 
“Wo beg leave turtlier to state, that vanous 
Acts ol the Rngbsli, and 8nh.ve.|ueiillv, ol tha 
Itntish rarbameol, liuve p.issed into law, 
trealiiig the Negror.v and their ipsiie in the 
Co'otiies in vanous mod. v ns pioperty, lor se- 
em ing the lights ol III itihli nil ichanls.uid other 
peiHons who i.ave h nt ni.aiey, taking such 
Negroes ns then security, nndnilording farill- 
ti.>.s ngainst the owners ol them lor recovery of 
their dehli 

“That llie sevcial Courts of Law in this 
kingilom have, by npintcd decisions, regarded 
and dccid.d on the property in Negroes, and 
then issue, according to th.* laws and customs 
ol this king.lom and the colo-ics, which rrJnIn 
to iiilniilnnee, il. visc, Mettleiiient, conveyance, 
and securities lui money, ucognisiag in llio 
propiielors a vc.sted iiit. rest in I’le Slaves, their 
luliite issue and increase, 

“ riinl the piuiHMty in Slaves has been madn 
nil .d.j.elot laxatu.n, the an)uisitioii of it l.y 
d. \:v has he n subjcitcd in some eases to Ihu 
legal y dutv, the possesHioii ot it to th. property 
t.is, and the traiisler of il to ih. stamp duly, 
amongst who h is tlial imposed upon 'tlavosaiul 
then issue by the RegisU) A. t, p issed so ic- 
luitlj a. in the ynr IHl'* 

“ In a word, the title ol the M ister to his 
Slav.-s mill Ihiir issio , lias he ii as completely 
and askoKmiilv recognised by the law, as Iho 
title of any Ot your M.ij.^ty’s Kubj.els to any 
other spetieh ol prupi riy 

“Me huinhly rom’ivc, that in a case in 
who lithe partus are th. •'Ini.' on the one hand. 
Olid ony othircloss ot v.mr Majesty’s suhjeels 
„iitheothei, it tsimol la- mtissiuy to piovu 
Hiiv Ollier title t.i piop. ily, lh»u Uum it has 
bein rreognise.l by tbe Mote itself: and wu 
humbly tonc.ive that, us ngainst lh« light of 
the State, to atmihilule or to injure in any dc- 
gr.-e that piopi rty, sucli proof is conclusive. 

’ “ Il has been uiged, with a view .if shaking 
the title tosurh property, that in its origin it 
will be lound to have been vitiated by acts ot 
iujuaUce oE violeuct ; we ought luk how uiuch 
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of the properly of your Majesty’* aubject*- 
propt-rty held the moiit «acred-oould »lmw a 
title in lU urigm free fron injustice or violoDCc.-' 
Whether your M»je*ty’s title to those Colonies, 
thouKh sanctioned" by Ui aties, and retogniaed 
by tlie law of nations, could stand that teat ? 
Whether it (ould he shown thiit the original 
occupation ol tliose couiitiies by the nations of 
Kuiope was suslained by the acts of cruelly or 
sioJenre towards the native inhabitanfa ; or 
how innrli of the landed property ot Ciieut 
IJrilaiii Ol 1 1 eland could he retained hy the pre- 
sent possessors, if such a title were required to 
he shown =* Tin* general admission of this piiii- 
eiple would shake property of all descriptions 
throughout your Majesty’s donitnions, and 
ai,niiist II purl ml npplicntion ol it to the pro- 
jierty of your Mnjesiy’s snhjeets in thet oloniea 
we iippval in eonfldeiice to your Majesty, the 
diajienser of equal ju'dice to all youi Mihjuts. 

“If the State considns that the pioperty of 
the West India I'l.uih-rs in their Slaves iiitei- 
leres with a great national object, it has a etenr 
course, ns in alUases where the property ol in- 
dividuals iaterferes with a public object, hy ol- 
fering them a fair compensaljoii lor the auirciuU r 
of their property 

“ If that object is one whith is required hy a 
high inorni duty, the same sense ol duty rom- 
niiinds that it sliould he neromplislied b> the 
liiir pniehiise ol tint property, lalhtr than hy a 
loieible \ lolation of it. ll the right to cuiiip* n- 
satioii be luluiitted in ease of iotuiy, hut it it l.e 
iimintaiiied that the ohiiet <au he m couiplm’oe.l 
without iiijuty to tlic I’lunters, the Stale has 
also 0 clear coursi', by otl'eiing a distinct pledge, 
and tiiakini' piotisuni loi a cootineeut roinpm- 
sation il no loss should be incinmt, this wil 
cost the Stale uolhiiig if the injniy O.iouldl.e iii- 
nicted, It w ill only he sutisUu IMI ol uclaim pie- 
\ miisly admitted to he jvi-it 
“ Oil the Ollier litiiid, a relosal to abide the 
i.sue of this test will be coilsideied hy the 
I'liiiiteis as a practiinl piool that their leaisure 
l.'lt to be well loundeil, ho.\c\er Itiey may he 
asseited to he gioiiiidless. 

•' W e beg Icir. c lurlln r liumhiy to teptisml 
to youi Muiests, that the tianquiUity i>l all your 
M.ijesty s Colonics has been uisturhed, and the 
lives iind piopeit rs ol the inhahilai.ts of those 
rounlries hioughl into iiaeiinent dangi r. 

“That the lOMirreetion ol the Negro Slaves in 
your Majesty's colony in lit nuiara has not be*n 
»nppres>rd without snn.ticcol lives and valu- 
able propeity. 

“ 'riiiil an impiess’.on hud, ns it appears, hien 
crea'ed in ihe uiinds ol the Neero Shivis in that 
Colony, that vour MajeMy and the lint ish I’nr- 
1 lament had gt anted their eiifrani hisi ineiit, hut 
t'l.st till ir m isters withheld it iVom them, and 
fiat they liad thus bein utimiilaled to assert 
t'icir fricdom hy violence, in ulher Colonica, 
plans ot insurret tion h.vve uWo been decovind, 
and a very distil rh.d s;iiiit has bceoine uppimiit 
uinong the Negio poiuihituni. 

•• The conlldence in the secu'ity of property 

iu those cooatriesbM cousequcnily be«u so much 


shaken, that the power of transfer has been 
nearly annihilated, the valne of the (cenhties, 
on which many millions have been lent by yonr 
Majesty’s subjects in England, has been cqaally 
dimioiahed, and Uie credit of the Planters, who 
had been already struggling under the pressur 
of long continued distress, has been so much 
Impaired, that it has become almost impossible 
to obtain a loan upon colonial security. 

“ Under these circumstances, wo lay ourselves 
at yonr Majenty's feet, and humbly pray that 
*yowr Majexly will not, by the exercise of your 
royal prerogative, in any manner sanction or 
authorize any acts which may impair the value 
of piojuTty in your Majesty’s Colonies, so re- 
peatedly and so solemnly recognised hy your 
Majesty, your loy.il predecossors, and the Piir- 
liuinent ot (Ireat liiilain, unless a fund should 
he previously provided for fair and sullicient 
comivensatioii. 

“ We lurlher humbly pray your Majesty to be 
graciously pleased to adopt such measures as to 
your Majesty may appear best calculated to re- 
niove the exagge-ated expectations of the Ne- 
giiu'B, and to allay the well-founded fears ot the 
While Inhabitants in the Colonics, so as to re- 
slorc a tranquil and contented spirit in those 
Coniilric!!, luid to re-establish the just value of 
tolonitti projH-rtj, and conluicnce in its securitji. 

“ And jour i’ctitioner.s wiil ever pray.” 

(ireekLiMH, — Aloaiiof ^il»0,000/.,for the 
Greek (Jovontmont, has been bronsht 
out in the Kn«eliab mniiey in.nrket at T)!!, 
and has attnuted inneb noliee. The 
.scrip bits been tioinjf at as biffb a pre- 
ntiuin as per cent. The interest is 
T) per cent., pat able half-yearly. 

Gieck Siihsciijiitoii — .Meeting was 
held on the lltb n't., in the Town-Hall 
of Liverpool, for the purpose of consi- 
derin*; the best means of assistiiije the 
Greeks, in their strufCi^lo for indepen- 
dence. After some iiitere''tin{;j discns- 
Mon, resoltittons for promoting a snb- 
seriptitin 11111011 *; the inl'ahilants ot 
Luerpool, iti aid of the Greek eaiise, 
were pul and eatried; and on the fol 
lowing^ day the ainoiiut collected at as 
stated to he 'MOl. 

Tn'>tan d'Acutilta. — We have l)^*n fa- 
vtmrctlhy a respectable passenj;erof tlie 
ship Bcrwnk, which called off the Island 
of Tristan tlWeuulia, tin her voyage to 
this port, w ilh tlie follow ill}; pai til ulars, 
to vvldeh we give piddieilv, trustingthey 
m,iy he useful to voyagers hound to In- 
dia and New llolland: — 

“ Maieh 2 j, the ship Berwick 

ralletl olV the Island of Tristan tl’Acun- 
h.», louud 17 people, 10 of whom con- 
st.iutly reside Inere, who had for dispo- 
sal 25 Uins of jMit.itoes, vegetables, milk 
ami butler. They have two good whale 
boats, wivli whieh they are always ready 
to afford assistance iu watering any ves- 
bvl rct^uiriug their aid. The water is 
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easily ffot ® sl^oft 

iligttuice (30 yards) from the boats, or 
with a long hawse, iu moderate weather, 
ihe casks could be filled in the boat. In 
payiu^td for their assistance, or supplies 
of |K)taloes, &c. they pve preference to 
clothes, salt beef, pork, anil ruin ; and 
tlieir demands were not exorbitant for 
either potatoes, milk, or assistance.'* 

Accident at Saffron Walden . — We are re- 
iluestc«lto state that the accident \shiih 
tiH)k place near Saflron Walden, does not 
n fer to Mr. Kobert Anderson of the liast 
India CoUeifc, who latel) retired liom 
the Madras Civil Scr> ire. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

On Wednesday, the 25th of February, 
a Special Court "of Proprietors was held 
at the Fast India Home, to take into 
ronsideratiou a requisition for inquirini^ 
iiilu the state of llaileybury ('ollcKc. 

A circumstance of an unprccrden.ed 
nature occurred on this occasion, to 
which we consider it nccessarj to allude. 
The public ha>o, for many years past 
keen admitted to the palbrv, to hear 
the debates, by what is called the pri- 
\alo door, at the top of the stair-case. 
At twelve o'clock, the I'ine at which 
the court usually opens, a considerable 
irowtl bad ns<,cuibled at tins door, and 
applied for admission, but to the snr- 
pMsc of every perMin prest ut, impress 
lilt') the court was prevented by theolli- 
1 CIS who liad charii'c of the door. The 
K‘j)uiteri» who attended for the jinblie 
pros'., applied in vain lor pcrmi'.'-ion to 
enter; they were informed that none 
hut ])roprietors wouhl be adnut'ed there. 
And it was only ufUr a loiu contention 
that they were enabled to loice their 
way into the gallery, which was soon 
alter filled by a rush of strangerj, who 
overcame the obstacles which were op- 
isjfted to their entrauce. 'Fhe rcpoiter.s 
were, however prevented by the olticers 
111 attendance, from occupy ini; the place 
hitherto allotted to them in llu* body ol 
the court, ainl were compelled to re- 
main in the gallery, where it was e\- 
tiemely difiicult to hear the speakers, 
and where the light was scarcely siilli- 
cieiit to allow of the taking ol notes. \\ e 
Inipe sincerely that this proceeding is 
not iudieative of a desire, on the pail of 
the authorities at the India House, to 
prevent their procredings lioiu being 
iiuule public; but such vvas certainly 
tile iiiiptessiou produced bv the extra- 
ordinary conduct of their olbcers. 

We would lake the liberty to suggest 
that the day is past wlun any p iblic 
body can venture to m; ke their pio. 
Orient. Herald, Vol, 1. 


readings a matter of secrecy. The 
East India Company, as well as the 
highest power iu the country, must be 
subjected to the cuntrul of public 
opinion. 

[We give merely an abstract of the de- 
bate for two reasons, first because it w- 
curred at so late a period of the month as 
t«» render it extremely inconvenient to go 
into detail, and secondly because tne 
discussion having been adjourned, we 
think it advisable to defer a more 
ample report until we can bring the 
whole of the quesiiou at one view be- 
fore our renders.] 

The CiiAiHM vs having stated the jiiir- 
pose fiir winch the Court was specially 
toiiv eiicd, 

'Ibe lion. 1>. KiNNAtRD introduced 
the motion iu a speech of coii-sidcr- 
able length. He said, he knew that 
the General I'onrtof Proprietors was tlic 
lust place in which the College otiglit to 
he discussed, if it was nussiblc to avoid 
the consideration of it there ; but liav iiig 
found all former clforts to induce the 
( ourtof Directors to take n|)lhe Kihjcct 
nnuvailingly, he felt himself reluctantly 
compelled to bring it before the general 
body of Proprietors. 'I’lie College, be 
s.niil, which was intended to have been 
gr.uitcd as a boon, was by one cliuise iu 
the Alt unfoitimately converted into a 
penalty , and an object of just ami neces- 
sary terror to cv cry parent who hioked 
ftM w.ird to the edn’cr.tioii of Ins son lor 
India. It was impossible that any semi- 
nal y ol learning could be well governed 
without ail arbitrary power in tlie liaiiils 
of the prolcsvors, to prevent cimtagion, 
as well a« punish crime. The (.ollege 
CoiiiKil ouglit to bivvc lull power to act 
iu lino juventi'>; whereas at picseiit no 
student could be expelled uiiiil be bad 
infringed sonic (.ollege statute to the 
letter. Cntil then, he was atliheity l» 
spread the eoiitiigioii of his irregular 
and iusiilmrdioiite habits, and perliap't 
corrupt liftv others. At last he waa 
lornially expelled, not to the eredit of 
the institution, l)ut to his own public 
,lisgra< e am! ruin. Kvery expulsion put 
the ( ollege on its trialbelore the public, 
ami the evil was aggravnied m every 
possible shape. Mr. Mallbus, the cmi- 
iieui juxife Hsor on political economy, at 
the College, had expre-sly stute.l, that 
until tlie jMivver w.is possessed by the 
('ollege (.'ouiicil, c)f removing a vicious 
or lelraclory character, without claiiioi r 
or cavil, no hope could be entertniiitdi f 
the gruilual unioval of the insuboidi- 
iialion that had prevailed there. At (Jv- 
foid or Cambridge the prolc^sors would 
probably advUc retiremeut iu the case 
4 .V ‘ 
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of a student likely to prove abad subject, 
aud he would retire on such advice, 
knowintf the power the professors had 
of rendering that compulsory, which in 
the first iustauce they wished to be spon- 
taneous; but at the Haileybury College 
the professors had no such power ; nor 
could the pupil retire, because he was 
compelled to serve four terms there, in 
order to qualify himself for any appoiut- 
ineiit under the Company. Mr. Malthus 
remarked, that in consequence of the 
value of the appointments and the sevc- 
rity of the punishment, there was a reluc- 
tance to c\c rcise it. Kver y parent dreaded 
to send his son to this college, though 
there could he only two reasons why 
the benefits «)f public education shtmld 
be declined, namely, either because 
belter tuition could be obtained in pri- 
v.'ife, or hft'HUse there w< ru aoine dan- 
gerous defects in the institution. When 
the folly of a day might ruin a yomig 
man for life, it was enough to deter 
every parent from scmliiig his son to 
such an institution. 'I'lie fair eourte 
would he, if the btudeut eowhl not eon- 
loriii to the regulations of the College, 
to allow him to go elsewhetc ami iini«»h 
his education where be pleased. He 
might then, perhaps, return tu hin old 
colleagues, aud pass hia cxainiiuitioii 
with honour, 'flie great reform desira- 
ble in the management of the Cidlege, 
was the jiossebsiou of arbitrary power in 
tile professors. It was impossible by 
any code to eonipreheud every c.ise of 
academical delinquency. Nor e<mld 
any thing be more ridiculous ihau the 
superintendence of the Court of Direc- 
t<irs at this dintniiec from tlie College. 


In every point of >icw, the removal of 
the compulsory clause would pro\e 
highly hciiefieial to the College. Why, 
if a student were eoiupetent in two 
terms, should he heeonipelled to remain 
at tlie college four terms ? The Naval 
College at Portsmouth was instiluteil to 
give education to youngsters on board 
the navy, on the same principle on 
which the Haileybury College was in- 
stituted for the ci>il 8er\aiits of the 
Company. At first no great success 
attended it, and the naval captains even 
advised that the Imya should be sent to 
flea at once* The prufessurs felt the 
imputation, and infused fresh ’/.eal 
into their exertions, and, fuialh, the 
College ruse to the high repute it at pre- 
sent enjoyed. 'I'he npplieations (or ad- 
mission iiuw far exceeded the numbers 
that could be admitted. 'I'lie College at 
Haileybury was, on its establishment, 
looUerl mKin w ith an evil eye by those 
who were about to scud their sous to 


India. They regarded It as an obstacl® 
of two years interposed in the way of 
their progress. The object of the Com- 
pany, in its institution, was to ensure 
their civil servants a good education 
In pursuit of that object, they had most 
unwisely imposed a restriction on them- 
selves which he now wished them to re- 
move. It was argued by some, that it 
would be better to abolish the College 
altogether, as it was supposed nobody 
could go there except in consequence of 
the compulsory clause. But though he 
was not disposed to expend his own 
money, or that of the Company, utine- 
cessarily, he would advise that the Col- 
lege should be continued, if only :i0 
students were educated there. A spirit 
of emulation would be iutrodueed, bj 
which the College would soon rise to a 
level with the wants of the ConipainS 
stiulents. Tim was a momentous c;k)V|i 
ill the history of education. Till lately 
our public schools u ere reading the veri 
gr.animai h onlHiiied by Henry VIII. for 
the schools of his flay’. At a period not 
very remote, the mathematical exiuiti- 
iiatiuiis at Oxford were in such a stati* 
that they became a reproach to that 
Uiiiicraiiy. What was the consequence.* 
Thu mathematical students all went to 
Cambridge, and the professors at Ox- 
foril, in their own defente, were eom- 
jadled to re-edify the reputation of their 
University. With res]u*ct to the olijee- 
tioii to the test he pr jposed, he heggoil 
the court to notice that there was a test 
already in existence — a strict, written, 
defined test, the words of which he 
would transcribe. All be asked was, to 
give the studeuts an option fif arriving 
at the qualihcatioii for jiassing the test 
by other means. He should hold it a^ 
little short of sacrilege to destroy the 
College. He was anxious to see the 
evils that deformed it removed, and the 
full benefits of the institution reapcfl by 
the Company. He trusted the question 
would now he settled, and that the C ourt 
would not again be agitated by it. The 
lum. Proprietor eoncluded witli moving, 
that an applieatiun be made to Parlia- 
luent to repeal the clause of the ait 
which jircscribed a residence of fonr 
term.s at Haileybury as indispensable to 
ail official np|HMutmeiit in India; aud 
said that be also wished to have a fit test 
of examination established, which all 
btiulentfl would have to pass before their 
ap|K)iutmeut, but without reference to 
the place of their previous probation. 
Ill coiieluKiun, he expressed a warm 
anxiety that the Court of Director^ 
would take the subject in hand, an«l do 
that as emauating from their body, 
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uhich be now recommended for the 
Taoptiou of the Court of Proprietor. 

On the motion being handed within 

Chair^ian, after coraplimcuting 
the hon. Proprietor for the mild and 
o-iiitlemanly manner in which he had 
Llivered his sentiments, said, that as he 
nerlVctly asfreed with him that the Ge- 
Jieral Court of Proprietors was the last 
i)lacc in which the question should he dis- 
ciissed , he would confess, that he had in- 
Unded.ifit had uot been for thccontinual 
..otU'os given by the bon Proprietor 1« 
ha\c takeu up the subject belore lie left 
the chair. He therefore sugtrested, that 
it would be ad>isable for the hou. Pro- 
prietor to withdraw the. question, and 
leave its consideration to the Evecutive 
llotiv of the Company. The hon. Pro- 
prietor was in error as to the jK.wer ot 
the professors. During the first term 
(siv mouths) the resideiiee of the stu- 
dents was clearly probalioiiar} . The 
cerlilicate applied not only to their pro- 
lit ieucy iu their fitudies, hut in tluir 
eunformity to the regulatitius. It also 
i Deluded their general gootl conduct. 

Tlie lion 1). KiNNAiiin was dl^lM)se^^ 

U) meet the proposal of t\ie Chairman, 

,i the Court of Directors would accedi 
Id ills motion, or something e<iuaily at- 
fecting the main or general question. 
I’lul if there was no hope tliut the Court 
ol Directors would give the piofesons 
il.o ptKver lie asked for them, he eon 
s.euoheiiehttobegained b> poslpun- 
iiig the question. , 

.Mr. llL'wr. said, it was desirable lliat 
no lime slumld be lost in ivntleriiig j.er- 
ftei the lueaiH of giving their iivd \cr- 
V. lilts an evcelleiit moral and stiiiiulic 
edue.itiou. It eould not lie left m lietter 
liaiid^ than in the Court of Ducetor,, it 
thev were imlined to take it up. n‘- 
therefore sugge-leil tliat tlie qne-tnui 
slmuld Ijc reterred to them for comi- 
deraiioii. If tlie motion were vvitli- 
diMwu it might appear tlral ins hou. 
Ini nd had aiiaudoiied it. r • 1 

The Cii.vnni vn said, he was afraid li 
was only ereatiiig ilifTn uHiei instead o 
removinVihem. He could not commit 
the Court of Directors as the hon. I ro- 
prieliF (Mr. Hume) wi-hed, nor ho* 
out any such hope or cueouragemeiit as 
the hou. Proprietor seemed to reijiurc. 

The discussion was tlieu resumed. 

Mr. C.AiiuuTiir.us, after „ 

for iutnuliug iiiinsclf upon so ‘ 

a discussion, proeeeileil to replv o 
arguments of the hou. mover. »ie sav> 
no novelty in tliem. They vvcrc t e 
same that had been refuted m Idw, wy 


the late Mr. Grant. Tlie servants of 
the Company were Dot to be educated 
as factors or agents, but as statesmen 
and magistrates. There might be some 
defects in the instiiuiUm, but all semi- 
naries of learning in their Infancy were 
liable to abuses. He had no doubt that 
tile Ciiiversiiics of OKford ami Cam- 
bridge, though founded by royal power 
in its greatest plenitude, had suffered 
from similar caiwes. Tlie quoslion was 
not what individual disappointments 
might have lieen sustained, but whe- 
ther the millions subject to the Com- 
pany 111 India were to be well or ill- 
gov eriicil. 

Mr. PovNDKR also opposed the mo- 
tion, aud denieil that Mr. Malthas had 
S|[H>kcu so decidedly agaiust the system 
tif education at the College, us was ineii- 
tioii^ ; OH the contrary, he had iu 
many instances sivoken in the liighc.st 
praise of it. He eouteiided, that the 
effect of this motion would he to abolish 
the College altogether. On the wlmle, 
he tliought it was lietUT to let well 
alone. 

Mr. Rir.nv sjvoke in favour of the mo- 
tion, and couleiiJed for tiie necessity of 
aiuelioratiug the svstem ot education of 
Haileylmrv. 

Mr. Wr.KDiMi concurred in the opinion 
exi»ivssed 1)V tlie last speaker. 

Mr. Tw IMM. saw no adequate reason 
ft»r iii.ikii.g an luivovatioii upon tlie pre- 
sent svstem of the t'ollege, ami sliould 
tberei^ire nppo-e tlie motion. 

Mr. SsMi-i.i. Dixon spokoiiiils f.ivour. 
Mr. CijAi Mr.Ub addressed tlie Court, 
hut was iiKUiilililc in tiif* gallery. 

Mr. iMi’i \ opposed tlie motion, amt 
argued at •.i)ine length lor the contiiiu-- 
auee of the present collegiate diseiphue 
at llaileybiirv, which he asserted hml 
lualenally improved their class 

uf civil servants in ludia. 

Mr. CvilAGAN wariiil) sni'pitrled the 
molioii, and denied vh.it mi expulsion 
Iron, college ought to be a limd liar to a 
Student’s profes/ioii iu Ide. M.e alilcst 
nu-uof thedavlmdsulfeied lb:.t sort of 
pui.idimeut, a'nd .ifU rvv.irds became very 
distinguisiied iu life. Mr I rancis lur- 
deit was, he had heard, expelled both 
fromWestminster ;mil Oxlord. (/4 laugh.) 

Mr. K. J.V‘ i‘''ON supported the motion. 
Mr. IviiMiY moved an mljourumcut to 

rrulav. , , , 

.Mr. I'm A NT s<‘Comled the inoiion. 

Tlie (juiirt divided, wlieii there ap- 
peared, fortheadjonrnmeul, ; against 
it, .12; inajoiity, .10. 

Tlie Court was tlien adjourned till 
rriday, the 27tU of February. 
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KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 

[Fnw the London Casette.'] 

PROMOTION'!, APPOINTMENTS, 
REMOVAL'!, &C. 

BENGAL. 

\Uh if Light Drag. William 

llvnry Warrington to be Cornet M ithoul 
l-urchaso, vice Partridge, >vho rcsign!»; 
dated Jan. 1824. 

Uegt. oj Light Drag. Lieutenant 
John Vincent, from the 5*Jth Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice M'J-)ougall, who ex- 
changes ; dated 12th May, 182.*J. 

14lfc lifgt. of Foot. Lieutenant .lohn 
Liston, from the 38th I'oot, to be, I.ieu- 
tennnt, vice Ware, who exchanges j 
dated 23<1 May, 1823. 

.38l/i Dfgt.of FmI. — Lieutenant Robert 
Ware, from the 14lh Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Liston, who exchanges j 
tinted 2:hl May, 1823, 

4Uh fiegt. of F<vt. Brevet Major J. 
Chiltor L. Carter, t<» be Major without 
purchase, vice tluthrie deceased ; <laUd 
f»th June, 1823. — 'I'o be Captains, wuh • 
out purchase: Lieut. Daniel Caulfield, 
>ice O’Reilly deecased, dated ‘iliib 
May, 1823 ; Lieut. Frederiek I lemming, 
viec Carter promotCMl, dated fitb June, 
1823. — To be Lieutenants; Ensign Har- 
rington Briiwue, vice C’aulliehl, dated 
2WhMny, 1823 j Ensign II. Duk Carr, 
vice Hemming, dated .'ilh June, 1823; 
Ensign Henry James Sbaw, vice Sar- 
gent, deceased, dated (itb June, 1823. 
— ^’Fo be Ensigns: Hemswoith iKbcr, 
gent, vice Browne, dated 2fltb May, 
1823; Gore Browne, gent, viee Carr, 
dated 14th Jan. 1824 ; Henry Nixon, 
gent, vice Shaw, dated ITilh J.ui. 1821. 

•lyt/i Begf. (f Fwt. Lieut. Alexander 
M‘Dougnll, from the Kith Light Drag, 
to be Lieutenant, \Iee Vineeiit, who 
exchanges ; dated I2thMay, 1823. 

87l/i Urgt. cf Foot. Major Henry 
Browne to be Lieut. Colonel, without 
j>urebnso, vice Miller, iloceased; dated 
IHth May, 1823 ; Brevet M:ijor H. C. 
Sli*€aifie!(l, t«» be Major, vice Browne ; 
dated I8th May, 1822 — Lieutenant John 
D.Ty, to be C'n])tain, vice Strealfn ld ; 
dated 18th May, 1823 — Ensign Lau- 
rence W. Halstead, to be Lieutenant, 
sieeDay, dated I8tb Ma}, 1823. — To 
be Ensigns, without j)urclm»e: Eugenios 
Dc L'Etning, gent. <ice Doyle pnnno- 
led in the lib Light Drag., dated 18ih 
May, 1823; Nicholas Milley Dosle, 
gent, vice Halstead, dated IMU Jau. 
1824. 


MADRAS. 

41*i Begt. <f Foot, CRptaiii Roliert 
Brown, from the 24th Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Townshend, who exchanges ; 
dated 29lh Jan. 1624 — Lieutenant Fran- 
cis Dickson, from the (iDth Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Norman, who ex- 
changes; dated 3d April, 1823. 

46tA liffgt. of Fcot. Surgeon Daniel 
OTlaherly, from the 14th Light Drag, 
to be Surgeon, vice Forster, who ex- 
changes ; dated 22d Jau. 1824. — Assist- 
ant-Surgeon Richard Hewat, from half • 
pay 94th Foot, to be Assistant Surgeon, 
vice Rohcit Andrew M'Mnnn, who ex- 
changes ; dateil 10th Jan. 1824. 

nyi/i liegt, of Foot. Lieut. John Smith, 
to he Captain, without purchase, vice 
Lane, deceased ; dated 12th May, 1823. 
— Lieut. \\ illinm Norman, from the 41si 
Foot, to he Lieut, vice Dickson, who 
exchanges ; dated 3d April, 1823. 

V.Uh lit gt. if Light Drag, Cornet Ar- 
thur Alexander Dal/ell, to he Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Hislo|), who retires; 
ilatoil .'ith Feb. 1821.— Ensign Thomas 
i’redetick Hint, fiom the (i3d Foot, to 
Cornet, bv ptircliase, v ice Dal/ell ; dated 
r»th Feb. 1824. — Veteiinary Surgeon John 
Schroeder, from the 3d Light Drag, to 
bo Veterinary Surgeon, vice Ctmstant, 
who exchanges ; dated .’ith Feb. 1824. 

30</t Uigt.if FiOt. Lionteiiant Walter 
Foster Kcr, from halt-pay 23tl Foot, to 
Lieutenant, vice Ouselev, appointed to 
the 9()th Foot ; dated 5th Feb. 1824. 

54I/i liegt. if Foot. Lieutenant Richard 
Bouike Warren, from half pav 8tih 
Foot, to be J.,ieiUcnunt, vice Foskey, 
appointed to the 29th Foot ; dated 5tli 
Feb. 1824. 

BOMBAY. 

84(/* liogt ofLi. Ding. Capt. Gerrard 
S. Moore, from half-pay of the liSth 
Foot, to be C.ipt. lice Michael Kirhy, 
who exi hanges, rcceivingthe difference; 
dated I9th Aj.nl, 1823. 

2tUh Ufgt. if FiHit. Capt. John Byrne, 
from the 35th Foot, to be Caj.l. vice 
Get Inn, appointed to the 9fith Foot ; 
dated 2yth Jau. 1821. — FRisign Duncan 
Durroch, to be Lieutenant without piir- 
eha>e, vice Robinson, deceased ; dated 
25111 January, 1823.— Richard 'Fasker 
Furlong, gent, to he Ensign, vice Dar- 
roeh ; tlated 2.5111 Jan. 182.4. — Brevet 
Colonel John Forster FiUgerahl, from 
the (lOth Foot, to be Lieutenant (.'ulonci, 
vice Bunbury, who exchanges ; dated 
5ili February, 1824. — To be Lieutenants : 
Lieutenaut Richard Church, from h&lf- 
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pav 31 St Foot, vice Kidman, appointed 
to the 96th Foot; dated 4th Februarj', 
lfl‘24 — Ensign Edmund Meysey Wiglev, 
from the 82d Foot, by punhase, vice 
U)rd Edward Hay, promoted; dated 
5th February, 1824. 

CEYLON. 

Ciylin Regiment. Seconcl Lieutenant 
Theodore Milius, to lie First Lieutenant, 
\Nithout purchase; dated 15th January, 
ll^’24. — ^lo be Second Lieutenants with- 
out purchase : Second Lieutenant James 
Stewart, from half-pay, 2d Ceylon Re- 
giment ; dated 25th June, 1822 — Second 
Lieutenant Alexander Mackay, from 
half- pay, 2d Ceylon Regiment, dated 
2r»ih June, 1822 — Robert Bradftml 
!\l‘Crca, gent.; dated 16tli January, 
j;i24. — Lieutenant John Campbell, from 
hillf-pay of 5th West India Kegiinent, 
t(i be First Lieutenant, vice Robertson, 
apixnnted to the 96th Fojt; dated 5th 
February, 1824. 

CAFE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps. Assistant-Surgeon Tho- 
mas Clarke, to be Surgeon ; dated 15th 
.Jan. 1824. 

ItoipU African Coiomul Corps. Lieute- 
iiiuit James Hingston, from the R.'id 
I’lMit, to be Captain without jmrehase ; 
dated 4th January, 1821. — ^'lu be En- 
signs w ilhout purchase : Jaiue* VVhite, 
gcut. dated 2d January, 1821 — Michael 
tJ’lLillarau, gout.; dated Jd January, 
1H2I — ^George Foss, gent.; dated 4th 
Janiiarv, 1824. — James lJuiacke, gent., 
(hited bth Janiiar)', 1821 — Charles Li- 
/ar, gout.; dated 6th January, 1824 
-Johu Gmlwiu, gent.; li.ited 7th Jan. 
1821 — Richard Fit/geruld Ritig, dated 
8ih January, 1824. 

WEST INDIES. 

2d R>sf India Brevet Major 

William Burke Nieolh, from the 72d 
Foot, to he Major without purchase, 
Mte Grant, promoted in the Royal 
African Colonial Corps ; dated 8ih Jan. 
1824. — Lieutenant William Locke, from 
the First Life Guards, to be CajJtaiii by 
|»iirelia*.e, vice .Stepney, who retires ; 
datwl 29th Jan. 1824.— Brevet Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sackville Berkeley, from 
the I6tli Fot)t, tolx; Major by purchase, 
'Ice De La Hausaje, who retires, 
dated 5th Feb. 1824. 

STAFF APPOINTMKNTS. 

Brevet Colonel Hon. Frederick Caveu- 
dUh Fonsuuby, from half- pav, 22d Light 
Dr.igoons, lo be Inspecting J'ield OfTicer 
of Militia in the Ionian Islands, vice 
John llmmaa Fane, who exchanges; 
dated 29th January, 1824 .— Captain Lord 
F-dward Hay, from the half-jiay, to be 
Nub- Inspector of Militia in the Ionian 
IdamL, vice Krumiii, resigned ; dated 


5th February, 1824.— Col. Sir Charles 
Suttou, K. C. B., from half-pay, to be 
Inspecting Field Officer of Militia in 
the loiiiiiii Islands, vh*c Sir Robert Tra- 
vers, npixiinted to the 10th Foot; dated 
8 th January, 1824. — Major General Sir 
Frederick Adam, K. C. B., to have the 
local rank nf Lieutenant General in the 
Ionian Islands. — Bre\et Major William 
George Moore, of the 1st or Grenadier 
Foot Guanls, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master General to the Forces scrvitig in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands 
(with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Army) , vice Popham, deceased. 


BENGAL. 

BIR'fllS, MARRIAGES, AMD DRATIlS. 
Bol/o.— Aug. 1st. At Patna, the lady 
of J. W. Templer, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a still-born son ; the lady of 
David Shaw , Esq., M.D., of a daughter. 
— ibl. At All.thahad, the lady ,of Major 
G. Warden, 2tl Bat. 27th Regt., ol a 
son.— 6th. At Ntisseerabnd, the lady of 
Capt. .S. Smith, .lil L. C., of a daughter. 
—9th. At Keituh, in Bundelcund, the 
lady of Lieut. W. Bignell, Dt hat. 0th 
N.I., of u daughter; at Midiiu|K>re, 
Mrs. John D’M. Syimcs, of a daughter; 
at Dig.'h, near Dinapore, the lady of J. 
C. Brown, Estp, Civil Service, of a son. 
— I Jtli. The lady of Mr. John Thomas, 
ship -builder, of a daughter. — 14th. The 
wife of Mr. G. l*vne, of a daughter.-— 
15th. Mrs. C. Lefevre, of a daughter ; 
at Barr.ickpore, the lady of Major H. 
Bowen, of a son.— 16lh. At Gus.Hery, in 
the vicinity of Cnienttii, Mrs. B. Barlwr, 
jun., of a daughter.— 18ih. In lort 
William, the lady of Capt. W. R. C, 
Costky, Barraek-iMa.ster,of adiiughter; 
at Burratkpore, the lady of Lieut. Ihos. 
llaslam, 2d bat. 20th N. I., of a sou.— 
19th. Mrs. Richard Williams, of a still- 
horn male child. — 20th. Mrs, F, Cor- 
iieliii.s, of a sun ; Mrs. C. H. llackctt, 
of u ilaughler.— 23d. The lady of Capt. 
11. B. Pridham, of a daughter ; the lady 
of John Smith, Esq., of a son ; the wife 
<if Mr. James Fermie, of a sou, 

Marriage*. — •Augii'^t 2d. At St. John a 
Cathedral, J. H. Moscrop, Esq., to Mrs. 
Sophia Matilda Richards. — 18th. At St. 
Joliii'>. Cathedral, Henry Hugh Griffiths, 
Esq., Indigo Planter, to Miss Elir^i 
Russell.— 2.ld. At St. John’s Cathctlral, 
S. P. Singer, Esq., to Anne, second 
d uighter of the late S. Hill, E»q., of 
liiti>gliur. 

Deaths. — Aug. 1st. At Patna, Cbarlea 
Elliot Money, son of Wigram Moiiev, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, aged IL 
in«nilhs ; at Calcutta, Miss A. WllUam- 
sou, eldest daughter of d. Williameon, 
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E>q., of Malacca.-~2d« At Futtyghuri 
Leopold, son of JU^opold D>ce, Esq.f 
aged 13 yean.— 3d. Mary Elizabeth, 
(laughter of Oapt. Waterman, aged 14 
months.—/ til. Eliza, wife of Wm.Dent, 
Esq., Civil Service, aged 20 years.— 
8tli. At Meerut, Mrs. Keys, widow of 
the late Dr. Keys, Superinteuding Sur- 

n of the Kurnaul Circle. After the 
of her husband, she fell ill, aud 
ill the course of a few days followed 
him to the grave.— 9th. At Allahaliad, 
Thomas Jones Watson, the infant son 
of Cmit. T. C. Watson.— 10th. Of fever, 
Mr. C. M. Keut, aged 44 j at bis resi- 
dence in Loll Bazar, Mr. Wm. Mann, 
of the firm of Buchanan, Maun, & Co., 
age.d38. — 1 1th. At Caanpore, Edward 
Jones, the son of George Roddic, Su- 
IMsrlntending Surgeon, aged .3 months. 
—12th. At the house of Mr. George 
Aviet, after an illness of nearly 3 months, 
the third infant son of Mr. Abraham 
Avictmall, of Chinsurrah, — 13th. Fre- 
derick Ruddell, fourth son of Capt. J. N. 
Jackson, aged 2 years j at Guserah, the 
infant son of H, Barnes, Esq., agid 7 
months ; Mrs. Elizabeth Suiltuel, aged 
al)out 35 years,— 16th. At Aurungahad, 
Capt. C. E. (). Jenkins, of the regiment 
of Artillery, late in the service of his 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpore.— 19th. 
Muha Rujah Rajkissen Behadur, the 
son of the late Rajah Nobo Ki.esen. He 
died universally regretted, and his me- 
mory will be cherished aud revered by 
his graieful relatives and friends.— 2 1st. 
At Fultab, on his way to town from 
Kedgeree, Thomas Vaughan, of a jungle 
fever, aged 27 years,— 2fith. Mr. W V 
D'Rozario, of the Calcutta Custom- 
House, aged 18 vears. 

Madras. 

DeafAj.-August Hih. AtGooty, Mrs 
M. Viccars, in her 26ih year.— 20lli. At 
Mnsulipatam, John, infant son of ('ant 
JohnOgilvie, IstBatt. 17th Regt.- 24th 
At Veper>', Mrs. Conductor Hutchis,»n, 
aged 55.— Letefy, at Ma.sulipatatii, J. S 
Newliold, the infant son ol J.D. New- 
bold, Esq., Madras Civil .Service 
BOMBAY. 

Aug. 1st. Theladvof David 
Shaw, E.,.. M.D., of a.„,,._.-i,|. m... 
Ihomas l-crrar, of a Son.— 10th. The 
l*<ly <>f Thoirtas Craw ford, Esq., of a son, 
August 7th. At St. Tho- 
mas t Church, John Saunders, Emi to 
Anna, daughter of the late Col, R. Jones, 
of F.ast Wickham, Kent. 

Mrs,Goodfcllow, 
wife of Major Goodfellow ; Mrs. Laugh ^ 
torn, a n^ativeof the Orkneys.— 7ib. Miss 
^ V, C. Conyers, ared 1 year and 15 
Ia<e/y, at Stamo, ia Mahim, 


Maria Dc Cruz, aged 54 years, the relict 
of the late Joseph de Miranda.— Lute/y^ 
David) the infant son of David Malcolm, 
Esq. 

VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

Dtrtli.— August 6th. At sea, on lioard 
the Commodore Hayes, on her passage 
to Van Dieuuin’s Land, die lady of 
Capt. Sydney Cotton, 3<l Foot, of a sou. 
BARBADOES. 

Marriage. — Dec. 4tb. Lieut. Lardy, of 
the 4th, or King’s own Regiment, to 
Thomasinc, relict of J. Finder, Esu., 
and daughter of Gen. Haynes, of tue 
same place. 

NEVIS. 

Death. — Nov. 27th. In the 25th year of 
his age, Richard Clement, Esq., Junior 
Secretary to the Commission appoiuteil 
to inquire into the Administration of 
Justice in the West Indies. 

JAMAICA. 

Deiith . — In December, at Prosj>fct 
Pen, aged 39, Mary, the wife of George 
Tarhntt^ Esq., three weeks after the 
birth of her nineteenth child. 

MALTA. 

Death . — On the 17lh Jan. Sir Thomas 
Maitland, by apoplexy. Sir Thomas was 
a G. C. B. and G. C. He was Colonel of 
the lOth Regiment of Foot, Governorof 
Malta, Coininauder of the Forces iiiilu* 
Mediterranean, and Lord High ( oiu- 
inissioner of the liOiiHu Islands, lie 
was the brother of Kui I Lauderdale. 

GKE.Vr BKI’FAIN. 

Birth. — Feb. 8th. At the Priiielpars 
Lodge, E. I.( ollege, Herts, the lad) ol 
the Kev. Dr. Batten, of a daughter. 

Marruiffes. -- Feb. 5th. .\t Sunburv, 
IMuardDver, I'ac]., of Hon. E. I.Coni- 
panv’s Military Service, to Pene!t*|i* 
Jane, only elnld of Colonel John Be)- 
dell.— 7»b. At Newington C'hureh, Mr. 
Will. Bell, E. 1. House, to Charloiie 
Elizabeth, only daughter of the lute 
Everard Vanstock, Esij., of 0|H)rto.— 
11th. At St, Paucrus New Church, W m. 
DiigJird, Esq., to Sarah, daught(‘r ol 
Rol>ert Keeling, Esq., of Gibraltar.— 
16ih. Daniel Slurge, City Road, nier- 
chaiit, to Mary-Anne, only child ol 
Edward Tuinkies, Esq., lonneri) of 
Calcutta, and now of Shrewsbury. 

Deaths. — Jan. 31st, I'hnmas W(k)i 1* 
house, Esq., Deputy Auditor of India 
Accounts, aged . 53. — Fch, 1. AtDulstoii, 
Hackney, John Bailey, jun. aged 31, 
late in the Hou. E. I. Company's Naval 
Service. — 10th. Of an apoplectic attack, 
while attending the West India Meeting 
at the City of London Tavern, Edward 
Bullock, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, 
in his 52d year.— I6th. At PeutouvUlef 
Mr.\V.CN«Hdl,£.l.UouK. 
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mie. port Arrival 

IVb. a Diivns .. 

IVb. fi Down*, 

IVW. « Cowfs .. .. 

Fi*h. 1> WvjnumlH . . 
i-'eb. U Gravrscud .. 
|Vb l*i I'uiUnioulh .. 
Fi-b, 14 Cowei . • 
I'lb. 81 DarUnouUi . . 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 
Ship’s Name. Commander. 


Rujal <j«orge 
Cuye Eucket.. 

Two Bi others 
Vojagcr 

Henry Wellesley . , — 
Skelton .. .. .. l>ixon 

. George Home . . Young 
Hanger .. .. .. May 


Ellerby .. . 
Kellie .. 
Meek . . 
Hichardsou 
Lake 


Port t^f Prparture. 

Bombay 

Mauritius.. •. .. 

Batavia 

('ape 

St. Helena . . . . 

Voii Dieiaan’s 
Batavia .. .. .. 

St. Helena .« .. 


Jnly'H 

Aug. 
Aug. 14 
Aug. Ifi 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 19 
Srpt.14 
Se|)t.24 
Ort. 1 
Oct. 6 
ti.t. 14 
Oct 14 
Nov IH 
Nov. IH 
No\. IH 
Nov. 21 
N(.\ 21 


Hobart’s Town 
Hoburt’n Town 
Hobart’s Town 
Ilobart’s Town 
Hobart’s Town 
Bombay.. .. 
Singapore .. 
Batavia . . • • 

Hotavia . . • • 
Batavia.. .. 
Mauritius . . 
Mauritius . . 
Cape . . . . 

Cope . . . . 

t'aj»f . . . . 

Cape .. .. 

Cniie . . . . 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

, Kli/nbeth .. .. Dam* .. .. London 

. Competitor .. .. Ayseough 

. Brutus Smith . 

. (>nniiodore llayei Moncrief 

, Francis Bcuhoii .i 

. Brailsfuid .. .. Spring 

. Bridgewater.. .. Mitchell 
. llouipia .. .. Nash 

• Diamond .. .. Slrout , 

. Jemima Mutt 


Alexaiider 
, Uambler 
, James Sibbald 
. Asm . . . . 

. lleicules .. 
. Ana .. .. 
. Hope . . . . 


. Richardson 
. i'owell .. 

. Forbes . . 

. Reid .. 

. Vunghnn 
* l.indsay 
. Flint .. 


i’ortsnionth 
Portsinuath 
London . . 
London . • 
London . . 
Portsmoath 
London 
London . . 
I.oodon .. 
London 
London . . 
Portsmouth 
Downs .. 
Plymouth .. 
Poitsniuutk 
Porlamuutik 


Date. 

Aa9.fr 
Oct. m 
sept.sr 
Nov. S3 
Dec. 21 
8rpt. 4 
O^t, 1» 
Jan. I 


Mar.R 
Mar. 27 
April 7 
April 89 
April 89 
April 14 
Fib. 87 
, June 10 
I June 10 
, May 0 
. July 17 
. July » 

. Aug. t« 
. Aug. 91 
. Aug.JW 
. Aiig.SH 

. Aug* *> 


Date. 
Jan. 29 
Jan, 

Feb. 1 
Fell 1 
Foil. I 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 14 
Fell. 14 
I'Vh, 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 1.4 
Fell. 19 
Feb. 22 
1‘Vb, 22 
Fell. 2.4 
Fell. 8.» 
I’cb. 2ii 
Feb. 2fi 
Feb. 2fi 
Feb. 2rt 
Feb. 2G 
IVb. Wtl 


Part of Depart 
Deal . . . . 

Deal .. .. 

Poit^niouth 
Cow es . . . » 

Cowes .. 

Downs 

Cowes . . • . 

( .’ow es . . . . 

Mil lord .. .. 

Cork . . . • 

Portsmouth 
Dow ns . . 

Cowes .. .. 

Portsmouth 
Downs 

Downs . . . . 

Portsmouth 
Cow PS , . • . 

Downs .. .. 

Downs . . . . 

Downs , . . . 

Downs .. .. 


DEl*AUTLRi:s FROM 
lurt. Ship’s A'ame 
Thomas Coiitls 


»M englan n. 


.. Pi nice Regent 

, , Macqiieen . . . . 

. . Lord Hungpilord 
,, Duchess ot Athol. . 

. . Luna 

Cornelia .. .• 

.. Castle Hnntly .. 

. . Ciiinliriaii . . • • 

. . I’rmee Regent . . 

.. Allied 

, . Caroline . • . • 

Tliames .• •• 

Duke Ilf Bedford.. 

. . Sir Dav id Scott . . 
. . Kosuniia . • . • 

. . M 111. Money . . . . 
,. Oipheus .. •• 

.. Duiiiru •• •• 

. . Karl of Balearrav. . 
. . (.'uuning . • • • 

. . Joseph . • « • • ■ 


Comwonder. 
Christie . . 
Laiiili . . • • 

Walker . . . . 

I’aniuliarson 
Daniel • • 
Knox .. .. 

>tepliis . . . • 
Drummond . . 
Birhvvk .. 
Wales . . . . 

I aughton 
Harris .. .• 
I.itson . . . • 
Cuiuiingham. • 
Tween .. .■ 

Johnson.. .. 
Jatksuu . . . • 

Findlay .. •• 

Fliiuiiltun 
Cameron 
Head .. .. 

Christophemon 


Destination. 
Bombay and China 
Van Dirman’t Land 
Bengal and Clilna 
Miuiras and Bengal 
Bombay and China 
Cape 
BaUvia 

Bomboy and China 
Cape 

N« w Sooth Wales 
Van Diemon’s Land 
Batnvia 
Crylirtj 

Madras and Bengal 
Bengal and Chin# 
Batavia 

Madras and Bengal 
Madeira A Mauritius 
Bondiny and China 
Bengal and Chinn 
Beugsl MudCIriua 
Singapore 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO 
Port of Departure. Ship's Hume. 

Downs I-’’"'**’" 

Downs . . 

Downs .. 

Downs .. 

JJv erpool 
Plymouth 
PortHiBoiith 
Portsinonth 
Poriamuutb 


Dow n - . - 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Downs . . 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Downs .. 
Cork .. 


Marquess Cnraden 

Ijidy Mehille .. 
Wm. Fiilrlic.. .. 
Perseverance 
t.ener.U Palmer . 
Laikiiis .. * 

Tyne 

, CBilicrine .. * 

Mellish 

Elixa 

, Lonach . • • ' • 

, Muigrnve Castle. 

. Hrilaimia •• • 

, Hottentot, .. • 

, Alacrity •• • 

> Lang * 

. Denmark Hill • 

. DeveriMi •. • 

, Alnoroh . • t 


mail in this 

Cojitmandrr. 
Sotheby 
Ijirkins 
Clillord.. .• 
.Smith . . . • 

Bcmi • • • * 
Ti iiscott 
Milkiiison .. 
Marrington .. 
Macintosh .• 
Colo . . • • 

Faith . . • • 

West . . . . 

Ralph .. .. 

Laiiib . . . • 

Niiiclair 
Findlay . . . • 

Lusk .. .. 

Forman » • 
Wilson .. .. 
, Boyd 


MONTH. 

Prstination. 

St. Hel., Bombay k Chinn 
Bombay and China 
Madras and China 
Madras and China 
Bengal 
Madras 

Madias and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Ilengiil 
Bombay 

Mauritius and Bouvbott 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Cape 

N^w S. Wales k V. D^s Land 
New S.Walcs dc V. D’s Land 
Hew 8. Wales 8c V. D’s Land 
New S.WaleifcV.D’iLond 
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me. 

Pcc.lO 
Nov.«6 
Nor. ft 
Kch. 9 
Fab. 10 


Skipping Intelligence, 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. ' * 

7.a/.«ndI.ofp. . 8kip*i Naitie. Cormandtr. Fromwhtnce. DtniMlinn. 

9.68 H. 93 W. Orleiiia .. .. Jackson.. .. Union 

ul W. Wni. Sliand .. Kcnn .. .. Undon V^^aDirmn’i 

3o'n ’ SaMG.’i Spfke •• .. M‘Phfrioti .. MBurl«n» ..London 

« leu. ft. IJaard Prince Regent . . Lamb . . . . Unton . . V»n Dieiiau’i 

4dN; low. l.ord Hunc'erford Putquharion.. Undon .^Uengal 

GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, ' 

Writer* ; Me**rs. Ramsay, Culqubonn, Trevety, 
Fitzroy, Rind, Smilli, Fwulerton, Style*, Purvii, 
Ottley and Molory, and Messrs. Amott k iiibbs, 
Assisiuiit Surgeons. 

Hytht C'a»ninij,—Mt.tvai Mrs. Law, and two 
servants; Air. Br.’v nrigi', and one servant; 
Messrs Lourell, A.P. UcRbie, Dison luid Qib- 
son, Cadet*. 

ily (hfEarl of /yo/carrav.— Csid. FitMerild; 
Mrs. lietliatchc-lt; Mini. Graham ; Mins R. Gra- 
ham; Mr. Waller, Writer; Mr. APOaveston, 
Assi.'itant .Snn'eon; Messrs. Hi^gensoo, Milner, 
liiiti-liinson, Mewurt, Lyon, Ueid, and Brown, 
Cndits. 

Jly the Orbhrui.—Uexit. Vickers; Royal En- 
gineers ; Airs. Vickers ; Ensign Westmacolt, 
.*<lalV Cotps ; Lieut. Stalker, H, M. Md Hci* , 
I>r. Montgomeryi Mr. J. Davy ; Mr. Dollaad, 
and Mr, UiKsoii. 

AIUUVAI, AT THE CAPE. 

By the Utrntitt at the Co/»e.— Sir Edward 
Barnc.*, (ju\eriiurot t'eylon, and fuiuily, on bis 
way tu Ids govcritment. 


arrivals from INDIA. 

By the Beyal Groryr.-Lient. Liddle, N. 1 

«v the Cape i'rufcet.— Colonel Cimjers, t*M 
Reclment; Mrs. Conyers, and fmw children; 
Mr. Pye, tlovernor of Uoderique ; Rlias I’ner ; 
Lieut. 'I'tionipson, U. E. • two soldiers, and one 
woman. 

By Crorija/foaif.— None. 

DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 

By the Dvke e/ Bedford. -Air. and Mr*. Wal- 
ter ; Ali*a Vote* ; Miss SnoTV ; O. Pearce, M.D. 
Mr*. Prnrcc ; John Ord, Ebu. Mad. Civil Ser. ; 
Ue«t Lane ; Me*ir*. Hughe*, ll’ed, Hstes, 
lUwlinson. White, Chinery, Campbell, Bales, 
Hoffman, Momsey, Rose, Vyhort.Sinbhs, llop. 
p«r, Bloog, two M‘Kenzie*, Itomscy and M‘Ki»y, 
Cadets; and Mr. Burt, returning to India. 

By .«r IJurU Sfntf.-Mesiis. Kggerton, tttl- 
low.Gibb, Daniel! and Paxton, Cadets. 

Bm tAe/Jiinirs.-Mr. Mrs. and two Missev 
lUuhinstuiie ; Mrs. Snongrass; ftllsse* E'ans 
ai)d Freaaure ; Cnpt. and Airs Little ; .Mr. l*hil- 
lips; Messr*. Blnuy, Alalcolm, and Kumett, 


The Braiisford, Spring, which sailed from Bombay on the stCtb of September, hnd 
arrived at (he Cape, 9ftlli November, liuky, and it was snppovad would be obliged 
to diseliarge her cargo. She had the lollowing passengers jMre, Eromc, Copt. Colli*, 
and Lieut. Sanders, N. L 


TO THE laiBLIC. 

Having been {fiven to iintU'rstanil that many peisom ronni'ctcd with Tiidiait 
afTaira believe me to ho coiiceriivd either ii/tlie property or maiiageiuont of 
a Weekly Paper, enlitlcd The BriUsk und Indiun Obsn ve»\'* and hein^ iiti- 
wlUin(( to permit thia erroneous impression to prevail in any quarter, I take this 
pnhlic muuo of declarin;; that I have never been in any way associated with 
that Paper, from it.s commencement up to the pre.Ht>nt period. 

To prevent this declaiation beiiif* construed into a denial of my connexion 
with any Enp;lish Newspaper whatever, I think it right to add, that “Tiik 
Evening Chronicle," recently establi.shed in London, was projected by me ; 
(hat I am the sole Protirletor of that l*aper, and liave approved the appoint- 
ment of the present Editors ; that it is my wish and intention, to add to tlie 
general review of public events in Europe, which these gentlemen will super- 
intend, a department, in which the afi’airs of India and the Colonies will receive 
tliat particular atlcutioii, to which their growing importance fairly entitles 
them; and that in the same spirit of candour and freedom, in which mvopiiiioiis 
on tiidian subjects have hceu already c.xpressed in ‘^ Tni: Oriental Her iLn," 
1 ihall avail myself of the columns of Titi: Kvemn(; Chronici.e to commu- 
nicate such facts und ohtrervatioiis on Indian aflair.*, as might be diminished iu 
interest and utility by the delay necessarily attendant ot» a monthly publication. 

My attention will, nevertheless, he steadily and uniformly devoted to this la-t 
Work, as the principal channel, through which whatever ^ood is to bo eft’eeted 
for India, by means of the press, i.smust likely tu be attained. The Evening 
Chronicle, while it attends chiefly to the Foieign and Dome.stic Policy of 
Europe, and to all other subjects usually coming under the consideration of 
Public Writers in England, will be also an occasional, and, T hope, a powerful 
auxiliary on Indian questions of every description. It is principally on this 
ground,— of my undiminished xeal in the great riiu«e of improving the h.ippiiiess, 
and elevating the condition, ofthepcopleof India,— that 1 have embarked in ila 
esUblUliiuent: though, at the same lime, with a full and entire concunence in 
all the sentiments expressed in the Address, with which it was first ushered 
forth to tlm notice, and on which it grounded its claims tu tlie support, of the 
Urltlsh Public at large. 

11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
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NARRATION AND DlsaUISITION. 

No species of composition demands a more severe exercise of the 
judgment than Narration. Ornament and the dourishings of art 
are nowhere so misplaced ; and the facts or incidents should be 
ranged, like the pillars of a temple, in graceful order, with no more 
space between them than regularity might require. The neglect 
of this ti*uth makes so many narrative works intolerable to read. 
The authors play the rhetoricians from the first page ; for not 
being satisfied with seating themselves quietly in our affections, 
they come with a whole armament of tropes and figures and 
reflections, and attempt to force us into admiration. That they 
do not succeed is no wonder : for the mind, like a small demo- 
cracy, is extremely jealous of its liberty, and rouses its powers of 
resistance upon the least appearance of encroachment. >Ve WQuld 
excuse an author for the thinness of his retinue upon such occa- 
sions ; we want to sec our way clearly, and not to have the view 
obstructed by the ensigns of his premature triumph. But our 
writers of narrative seem to distrust their events, as if they were 
scarcely worth the lal)our of composition, and so throw in a pro- 
fusion of embellishment, as a kind of makc-weight, lest the reader 
should suspect their powers, and shrink from the nakedness of 
tlieir details. Rut they ought to be aware that few events are so 
iinimportiint as not to he interesting when well told. Sallust 
insinuates that it was the genius of the Athenian historians, and 
not the ‘‘ res gestae,” whicli communicated so much majesty and 
interest to the affairs of that republic. Though there be more 
ingenuity than truth in tliis remark, it lets us see what sort of 
narrative this, historian set value on j for the writers of whom he 
speaks were of all men the most sparing of ornament, and the great 
charm of their story arises out of its extreme and elaborate sim- 
plicity. 

It IS obvious, however, that when once the taste of a nation has 
worn for itself a way into the channel of excessive figure and orna- 
ment, the voice of an obscure writer, " crying in the wilderness,^' 
cannot check the impetuosity of the torrent. The man who 
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throws himself in its way must be borne down and overwhelmed 
by it. Judicious precautions, and the favour of fortunate stars, 
may prevent its escaping further from its bed. But it is no busi- 
ness of ours to take the aus^iees as to what may come ta pass; 
the appointed soothsayers must look to that, we have only to ob- 
serve the actual state of things. It is, notwithstanding, come to 
this pass, that the writer of every little tale believes himself autho- 
rized to be magnificent. Mystery and pomp of language crowd 
round the workings of nature till they become invisible, and the 
mind has to make its way through long avenues, as it were, and 
studied heightenings of expectation, only to come at a little event, 
which, could it have foreseen things, it would scarcely have turned 
out of its course to see. 

The English are not a narrative people : our historians rather 
philosophize about facts than relate them ; and, though doubtless 
many of them were great writers, this is the true cause why so few 
of us read our own, or, indeed, any modern history, to any good 
purpose. They display such intolerable knowledge, and keep their 
own capacity so constantly before our minds, that we at length fear 
they may be tempted to use it to our disadvantage, and can seldom 
forget the writer sufficiently to sink as we ought into the stream 
of events* In inferior matters, such as talcs, memoirs, &c. it is 
much the same. There is likewise an extreme expansion of ideas 
and circumstances, and the incidents follow each other so haltingly 
and unwillingly, that on some occasions the author seems like a 
pig-drover, obliged to stop and run back every moment to force 
forw'ard his refractory subjects; at others they revolve heavily 
along, like the huge billows of the sea after a tempest, “ interpo- 
sito longo iutervallo.” 

And what can be the cause of this but affectation ? for certainly 
the authors might reach greater simplicity if they would. But be 
this as it may, the effect is, that of wliat is read little or nothing is 
remembered. Disappointment, like the harpy of Phineus, defrauds 
memory of her feast just as she is about lifting it to her lips, 
and leaves her to pine and wither away in intellectual famine. 

Mr. Beckford’s “ Vathek” is an exception to this. The events, 
though extravagant, arise rapidly out of each other, and keep the 
attention awake by a vague but intense expectation, which gradu- 
ally ripens into fulfilment. Humour, cruelty, incantations, are 
succeeded by beautiful scenes of pastoral nature, and ruins, and 
tremendous punishments. It is an example, indeed, of that aub- 
lime which arises out of situation, and seems to be wrought out by 
the reader’s mind. It occasions more thought than a dozen vo- 
lumes of Sir Walter Scott, This seems the test by which naira- 
rative should be tried : if it be pregnant with interesting ideas, 
which it deposits as it goes along, and thus plant truth, and colo- 
luae the imagiaation with its vigorous progeny^ it is good> it is 
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contrary, it glide by in a state coach, which 
attracts and dazzles our eyes, and for awhile leads our fancy along 
a willing captive, but puts it down pleased, and stunn^, and 
dizzy, at last,— however pleasant the ride may be, there comes no<* 
thing of it, but the barren recollection of having travelled a certain 
distance with Mr. A. or B. 

There is another pernicious practice given into by many authors, 
that of telling half a story, and significantly dropping the rest, as 
if they would have you think they knew more if they could but be 
i)revailcd upon to divulge it. This does very well with a certain 
description of readers, who, with much good-nature, believe that 
an author who places these fragments at the mouth of his den, 
must have abundance of good cheer within, if one could but roll 
the stone and get at it. But the judicious merchant shakes 
his head at the sample, and before he purchases would like to see 
the sack. An author may write a good fragment who could never 
complete a story, just as a painter may sketch a fine leg or arm, 
andL utterly incapable of putting a whole man upon the canvass. 
But what is the use of these fragments? of these dead legs and 
arms ? there arc plenty of sound, healthy, unmanned hodi^ to ^ 
had To the charnel house witli them — or at lejtst let them be 
placed decently in the family vault. We have no sympathy with 
halves and tiuarters of bodies — there can be no soul m them. ^ 
Another wicked set of scribes are those who are never senons. 
Thev tell YOU a cood storv, hut there is a certain expression of 
face which never fails to go along with it, that puts you on ywr 
guard, and raises a suspicion that the relater does not hdieve it 
himself, and is secretly laughing at you all the while, ihis is » 
fatal feeling. A laugliing prophet never yet made any proselytes* 
With such a writer you go on, as you travel 

you may chance to meet upon the road— you seem ^rfertly at 
case arid laugh heartily at his jests, hut iiotwithstandi^ keep s 
good look out, and now and then feel your pockets. 

Lllow applause may be bestow^ upon him, who would be such 
a writer ? He never moves a fibre of the heart— never lilts up 
the pall from “gentle woes expired,” to call 
is no intimate and cherished companion; he is a politely received, 

"KiS'S- “i"" irsr 

.t ’you i but, »ilb I* 

ha^lays himself at your ^ 

sessed Jpamoa and feeling IJte himself; he thinks that tmth 
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and nature cannot but be acceptable to you. But he too deals 
in reflections.'^ He does— *but it is after he has told his story. 
There is nothing which places the reader so much at the mercy of 
bis author as earnestness. You are not ashamed of being affected 
at what a man tells you with all his soul, though it should not 
happen to be very important: his warmth excuses yours. The appeals 
to the reader from a passionate, and from a finical writer, resemble 
each other as much as the distress of a savage does that of a 
beggar — free nature forcibly lays hold of you in the one, and 
whining and well-affected want ^*sets your pity in the other. 

From this earnestness flows, likewise, another advantage— sim- 
plicity and continuity of detail. The writer being fully possessed 
with the belief that his tale is worth listening to, pours it forth in 
a strong and unceasing tide. Hence results sparing embellish- 
ment : but the metaphors admitted, as .being created and infiised 
by passion, are strong and daring, and communicate a species of 
majesty to the march of the narrative. The author ])resses forward 
with rapidity, events gather and thicken round him, like the shades 
around Mercury, but they obey his w'and, and only keep ready to 
spring at his touch to light. He never loses his self-possession. 
The current of things does not bear him down : he moves with 
it, and watches its course, and its traces remain faithfiilly upon his 
mind. It is the mechanical writer who loses himself in narrative : 
for, being desirous of display ing all the eraft of bis profcs^ion, of 
inspiring the reader with admiration for his command of the 
powers of language, of letting slip no o})portunity of draining off 
the deluge of his common-place book, he causes the eager inci- 
dents to stand still, that he may bring out his bales of precious 
sentiments and reflections. He is like the smith who lets his iron 
cool upon the anvil, while he is prating about the make of his 
hammer ; for the business is really to he begun again, the imagi- 
nation lapsing, during this interval, into tramjuillity, and re(iuiring 
a new force to cause it to take up the thread of things afresh. 

In Disquisition a different method is allowable — for the species 
are completely dissimilar. Narration should lead the mind down 
an easy slope, where all is beautiful before it ; hut the business of 
Disquisition is to force it up a difficult hill, during whose ascent it 
is often glad to turn round to refresh itself with a sight of the sur- 
rounding country. Here, therefore, beautiful metaphors, lively 
fancies, apt comparisons, and richness and pomp of language may 
be permitted, that they may allure the mind forward in the track 
of Truth, who does not always choose to travel through the easiest 
roads. Thus the Fancy may enjoy her pleasure apart from the 
understanding, leaving the latter to thread the mazes of the laby- 
rinth unmolested, while she gazes upon the beauty of its entrance. 
Neither are the mind’s advances performed by direct progression •, 
it must often travel backwards to consult principles^ to see whether 
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the casual stress which fall into the current of its reasoning be 
pure, to assure itself that no powerful auxiliary has been passed by 
un the way. By this means it does not gain ground rapidly, nor is 
it raised to enthusiasm by the (juick pressure of new images ; but it 
becomes familiar with those scenes which it does pass over, and 
even invests them ^^’ith something of the charm of home. It is 
this quiet lingering about truth which gave the old writers of our 
own country so close an insight into nature. \V' hen chance con- 
ducted them into some bye nook of the understanding, remote from 
the common way, they were in no haste to be gone, but with a 
j)atient appetite of delight imbibed every new impression, and 
luxuriated in the very changes ot the sky* Ilcnce tlicy appear to 
insist on trifles, to clothe a shadow with importance, to erect every 
opposing hindrance into an impassjiblc ))arricr. But they did 
it because they would not fly to a couclu'*ion ; because they would 
not grasp at vague and indeterminate objects, or wilfully provoke 
truth to cast them out of her precincts. Tliey did not form a 
theory to cause nature to wear its livery, but suffered if to grow 
out of the bending and tendency of ideas to move in a certain 
route. They took the profile of truth as slie a])j)earcd to them in 
a moment of inspiration, and wrought it to a perfect likeness after- 
wards by meditation and labour. If we would have (»ur works 
carry <lown our memories to posterity, we likewise must take this 
simple course. Fame has no car for trifling ; jimeh less will she 
suffer men to form themselves into a kind of eommittee to decide 
what name she shall or shall not put into lier trumpet. AVilh one 
fierce blast she will deafen them for ever, and continue to liave 
mercy on whom she will. Neither is she so capricious as it has 
been pretended, though her ways arc not like our ways. She does 
not catch the sound at “ the camion’s mouth,” but flying far off, 
listens to the report in the distance, and thence judges of the force 
of the impelling jiow'cr. W'e do the reverse of this, and are in 
eonsequence stunned and deceived. If truth he worth anything, 
it is a good equivalent for labour, which in undergoing, however, 
we may soften in the best manner we can. In Dis(|uisitu)u, there- 
fore, a naked, cold style is the death of the end aimed at : for the 
imagination and understanding being harnessed together like two 
steeds, if the former, which is the stronger, refuse to proceed in 
the dreary path, it is all over, for, rearing hack with invincible 
force, it carries its companion with it whithersoever it pleases. 
Ideas, therefore, may he admitted, not strictly forming any link in 
the chain of reasoning, or otherwise forwarding the mind than as 
places of repose (intellectual caravanserais), which, by refreshing 
the traveller, enable him to pursue his journey with better spirit. 
But they must not lie out of the road, or occur too often ; else 
they become hindrances, and break the energies of research into 
too small portions* Many authors suffer their leading thoughts 
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to travel incognitOf so that none but a few privileged persons can 
discover them — they need a commentary without being worth it, 
and in a short time become totally enigmatical. But it is the vo^ 
lumes of writers like tliese that stir up the wit of your searchers 
after rarities, who gather up such precious nuts as have dropped 
out of the jaws of Time, and crack them to show the strength of 
their teeth. 

In following up a fresh perception as far as it wiH go, the mind 
accustoms itself to singleness of view ; its whole vision is carried 
forward in a right line ; and no other object is at all visible till 
the one it is in pursuit of is fairly hunted down. The exercise 
communicates force of muscle and breath to hold out in a longer 
chase ; success inspirits, and habit at length makes it easy or ne- 
cessary. Some authors abound in good thoughts, who have no 
coherency or communion between their principles, but suffer them 
to straggle over the field like free-))ooters, subject to no discipline, 
and marshalled in no order. They appear to be the feeble 
keepers of an unruly flock, and never to have used the crook to 
enforce attention to the bell. Ih>t such persons have really no 
genuine aim in writing, and only wander about in a circle that 
leads to nothing ; and reading them is doing penance to no purpose, 
the mind becoming the more j)erversc in proportion as its notions 
of things are confused and dim. They resemble a blind man 
assorting jewels — the alpha and omega of things go side by side, 
the mind is worried by incongruity, the imagination by whirling 
round the same point, the memory defeated by a confused mass 
pressing upon it at once for admittance, and application is dead- 
ened or annihilated by finding that it has got hold of the stone of 
Sisyphus. It is better to have fewer materials, and a spark of 
dayligiit to arrange them by : for the mind that is not totally 
perverted, hates every thing that seems to renew the regime of 
chaos ; and would prefer “ the cinders of the element” set in har- 
monious beauty, to suns and moons jostling in confusion in the sky. 

In making imiuiries concerning principles, whether those of 
taste, or of philosophy, it seems that a writer should in all cases 
be sincere. No excellence can make up for want of sincerity. It 
is this which makes some established writers condemn for trivial 
faults the compositions of younger men. They are not sincere in 
seeking for merit, and are glad to have some excuse for turning 
the sting of disappointment back upon the enthusiast’s heart. 
^Fhey never calculate that by how much hope has been raised, its 
fall must be tlie more destructive. What if youth throw out its 
branches beyond limit, will not time teach it sufficiently soon that 
it will have enough to do to fill the space allotted to it pro- 
priety ? Severity is misplaced in such cases. These harsh judges 
should recollect that they themselves arc young in comparison of 
Time, and that no mortal can foresee how that most unmefciful 
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of critics will deal with their own productions. He often pounces 
upon the orphan and the fatherless, the moment they become 
such, and strangles them forthwith. This should teach us for- 
bearance, except to hopeless sinning. While the rake has lands 
he may amend and cultivate ; but when he begins to touch his last 
iicre, we may consider him a conhrnied gambler, and lash him 
accordingly. 

But in most of the lesser productions of our times there is an 
\inder-current of ridicule, intended against the reader or the sub- 
ject, as if the writer did not depend for consequence upon his pro- 
fession, but had some other source of dignity in reserve; and 
would wish, like Congreve, to be regarded as a fine gentleman. 
No one with such a feeling should e^'er become an author; for 
whoever believes himself above the regard arising from the repu- 
tation of a great writer, is unworthy to be at all ranked among 
writers. No man was ever great in the republic of letters, who 
did not conceive its honours worthy of the most serious pursuit. 
Caesar and Xenophon, says Lord Bacon, thought their famte more 
sure in the offspring of their ])en, than of their sword or policy ; 
and the modern fine gentleman who thinks it a trifle to be placed 
on the same shelf with Xenophon, may be sure that our posterity 
will take care he does not occupy any shelf of theirs. 

We should be persuaded, therefore, that whatever we write 
about, is worth seriousness and sincerity ; that our reader is a fit 
auditor for our best thoughts ; that if we laugh at him, he will 
luivc his revenge by neglecting ns. Under the guidance of this 
^pirit, Dis(iuisition of every kind may become dignified composi- 
tion, and its authors claim their sprig of bays us well as the poet 
and the historian. 


BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS, 


The abominable practice of offering up human sacrifices in the 
Kast, and immolating living victims to ignorance and superstition, 
has been so often brought before the notice of the British Public, 
and the British Legislature, that we find it impossible to supjireaa 
either our surprise or indignation at finding that the benevolent 
individuals who have agitated the subject before us, should all 
have laboured in vain. If the practice of roasting hogs alive in 
the streets of London were to be mtroduced, by u native of the 
^outh Sea Islands, every tongue and pen in the kingdom would 
denounce it as a cruelty which ought to be put down without a 
moment’s delay. Are then, the women^f India of less account 
than the hogjr of England ? — and if not, why arc the British public 
^d the Brititii legislature so sensibly alive to the infliietioii 
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on the animals of the brute creation, and so callous and indifferent 
to the burning alive of human beings ? Let us suppose the im- 
molation to be voluntary, and produced in no degree by coercion, 
or the tyranny of threatened separation from all mankind, — could 
even this render it an act to be tolerated ? If a new sect were to 
spring up in England who should hold the doctrine of indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse of the sexes, — would they be permittecUo reduce 
it to practice ? If another sect were to follow, who should hold 
the most opposite opinions, and attempt to make exclusive inter- 
course secure by enforcing the murder of every widow at the 
moment of her husband’s death, to prevent her passing to the pos- 
session of another, — would such a practice be permitted ? Tliere 
is no man who could for a moment suppose it would. Society in- 
deed could not exist, if such a principle were recognised; for, if 
religious belief were once considered to be a sufficient apology for 
adultery, murder, and other crimes, there is nothing that might 
not be equally defended on the same grounds; and all distinctions 
between right and wrong would be done away. 

If we had conquered a people among whom it were the custom for 
mothers to slay their children and cat them ; we should, no doubt, 
as soon as we possessed a firm footing in their country, have abo- 
lished such a horrid jiraetice, by prohibiting it under the severest 
penalties. The immolation of living mothers, burnt by the hniuls 
of their children, is at least quite as abominable, and yet, this 
frightful custom remains in full vigour to the present hour. The 
power of the English in India is now so great, that they might, by 
a mere decree, put an end to this cruelty for ever ; and no man 
would dare to resist their orders. Ikit the ignorance, and even the 
superstition of the people, is favourable to their system of oppres- 
sion ; and therefore they arc unwilling even to be^in to enlighten 
them, \\niatevcr the Indian (jioverninent docs, to preserve an ap- 
pcaranec of such a desire, is wrung from them by the fear of public 
opinion, and by a desire to delude the people of England into a 
belief of their zeal for the happiness of those subjeet to their power. 
If this zeal were really felt, however, nothing would be more easy 
than to evince it in practice. The emphatic language of the Scrip- 
tures is particularly applicable to their case : — “ Hy their fruits ye 
shall know them.” I’heir promises are fair and specious; the 
fruits of them are misery, degradation, and suffering. 

Most of our readers are perhaps aware, that among the Brah- 
mins, who, like the priesthood of all priest-ridden countries, lead 
the ifiultitudc w they please, great difference of opinion prevails as 
to the obligatAn pf continuing this custom. The most learned of 
the Brahmins cofitend ^at it is not necessary ; that it is not cn- 
joine#*?Jw the great lav^iver Menfi ; that it is not even recom- 
me* him. These priests and their followers, who are both 

rdiJlR JR and numerous, co^itend also, that the pure Deism of 
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the ttnci€ht Hindoo religion has been corrupted by ignorance 
into the degraded superstitions of Polytheism, from which they 
are anxious to rescue their faith, and restore it to its original 
purity. W ere the Indian Government only to encourage this party, 
and give them their public countenance and support, the de- 
grading religion of India might soon be reformed, even by this sect 
of Hindoos themselves, without the necessity of any violence or 
interference on our parts, beyond that of silently assisting the 
spread of general intelligence, through the Press, and encouraging, 
by the rewards of inferior offices in their service, all who had the 
courage to separate themselves from the superstition of their de- 
graded countr^^men. Hut the East Indian Government do not wish 
to hasten their emancipation. They find it more easy to strip and 
plunder the ignorant than the wise. While the people are in 
darkness, they cannot sec into the conduct or the policy of their 
rulers. While they have no share whatever in the offices of the 
State, they can neither oppose nor protest against any laws that 
may be made. While the pilgrimages and processions continue, the 
East India Company derive a revenue from their shrines and tem- 
ples — so that the breaking u]) of their idols would, they fear, lessen 
the stream of wealth that flows into the j)iil)lie treasury. These 
monopolists arc therefore unwilling to take any serious steps for 
enlightening the people, though they amuse the ])ul)lie ot ICngland 
by a show of philanthropy in their pretended care about schools 
and education. They have jmt down the Native Press, as well as 
the English Press in India. They will not sufter ICiiglishinen to 
settle among the Natives for the purpose of informing them of their 
rights as well as duties. ^J^hey reject from their service those who 
have embraced Christianity, merely hccauso they are Christians ; 
and although no widow would pre'^ume to burn herself, nor any 
persons assist in the task, if the Government were to prohibit it, 
they not only do not prevent, but they absohitely encourage this 
enormity, by authorizing their English magistrates to sign the 
death-warrants of all ; thus giving the public sanction of their 
authority to this monstrous and murderous sacrifice of human 
life. 

As we already perceive the unaccountable and unpardonable 
npathy of the great mass of the British public to all (juestions that 
do not touch their o\ni immediate interests, and their utter in- 
difference to the existence of suftering, misery, find crime, provided 
their pleasures arc not lessened by their influence ; wc^ha\e 
determined not to press too strongly on any of many topics 
which we shall from time to time invite them t^.oheuss with us. 
They must be soothed and won over to thjp side ei'cn of humanity : 
we blush in making the avowal, but we firmly believe in i|s truth; 
and it is this conviction alone which inmices us to repress ou^wl- 
ings when we advert to the melancholy fact, We 

Oritnt, HeraUlj Vol, 1 . 
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however, for improvement in this respect, and at leaat perform our 
duty in endeavouring to promote it. 

We have thought it necessary to offer these prefatory observa- 
tions before we enter on the design of the present article, which 
is, to advert to the Papers presented to the House of Commons, 
during the last session of Parliament, on the subject of the Burning 
of Widows in India. They have now been before the public for 
some time ; but they have excited no sensation compared with their 
importance; wc shall therefore, for the present, call attention to 
the narrative of facts contained in these documents, and reserve 
all comment beyond that which will be necessarily interwoven with 
the text, for a future opportunity. 

It is commonly known, that in India a practice prevails among 
the Hindoos generally, of consuming the bodies of their dead upon 
a funeral pile. This practice, in so warm a climate, is, in itself, 
highly salutary; hut, unhappily for humanity, a custom has been 
appended to this, of immolating also their living widows, who are 
supposed to proceed through this medium immediately into the 
regions of bliss. Superstition gives strength to the weak ; and thus 
this mental delusion is known to carry off annually, in one Pre- 
sidency only, many hundreds of human beings, of all ages and 
conditions — from the young and timid girl of eight years, to the 
oxliaustcd and decrepit matron of one hundred and upwards, 
who arc seen to mount the pile themselves, or to be assisted 
to do so ))y the Inmds of their nearest friends, when weak- 
ness, disease, or age, may render their physical energies un- 
ecjual to the task. Nor will even the lowest classes be outdone in 
this horrid devotion. The Joogees, and others, bury their dead, 
in order to avoid, probably, the expense of raising the pile, which 
is in some districts considerable, and the widows claim occasionally 
the privilege of contributing to these abomimible rites, and arc 
buried alive with their deceased liusbauds. There is also an inter- 
mediate practice sometimes resorted to, when the husband dies at 
a distance from home and his wife ; a pit is then dug, into which 
combustibles are thrown, and when these arc burning, the widows 
jump into the flames ! 

Soon after our flrst intercourse with this interesting part of the 
W’orld, tales of horror wvre bruited throughout Europe, requiring 
for their credence the utmost possible degree of faith. In the 
progress of time, as tlie real state of India became more generally 
known, the well-intentioned observer, and the interested invader, 
alike offered the existence of these errors as a justifleation for in- 
terfereuee, anA even for the disorders and crimes of conquest. 
The8(^ julausihle' pretences were more deeply scrutinized by the 
onlightwed philosopher and statesman, and the motives of the 
declaiming and interested*parties fairly appreciated ; but it was 
anticipated that the rapid amelioration of the condition 
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of the Nativci, under a more enlightened jurisdiction, would com- 
pensate many wrongs, and redeem the cost, however high the 
price* The full influence European government has been sup- 
posed to be in constant action to correct these abuses* The 
knowledge and wisdom of the West have been, it has been fondly 
hoped, in close co-opcration with the paternal benevolence of her 
delegated rulers, to procure the reform of these hideous notions in 
the East, and to introduce there the charities and loveliness of 
a purer worship. 

These Papers, laid before the Legislature of our country, have 
entirely broken the charm, and dissipated this cherished delusion I 
No longer may the friend of the human race ‘‘ lay the flattering 
unction to his soul,*^ and believe that the fruits of coiujuest arc 
ripening, and that the lum'cst of European dominion will be 
gathered in the bountiful production of moral and religious reform. 
The philanthropist will turn from leaf to leaf, and pass rapidly 
through this ponderous volume, of 139 folio pages, in vain ; — he 
will nowhere discover the firm stamp of enlightened wisdom ; nor 
even the speculative abortions of weakness and expediency ; 
and worse than all this, he will find that, where the benevolent 
activity of individuals has anticipated the humanity of their govern- 
ors, and endeavoured to check, by salutary admonition and slight 
coercion, the loathsome practice of human sacrifice, a tender re- 
gard for Hindoo prejudices has l)een immediately awakened, and 
ofiicial communication is in tliCvse papers fre(|ucntly repeated — us 
if a desire were really felt to remain unaccpuiinted with the fact — 
“ that there is no existhg rule or order which makes jirmous 
9iotice of a sutiee to the police }iecessanj^ or which makes the not 
giving it punishable by fine or other j)enalty, against the relations 
or existing persons.’’ 

Temperance and mercy may be principles biglily valuable in the 
composition of the government of states — but who ever heard of 
instructions to suppress iiujuiry into the extent of erime, lest the 
prejudices of the criminal should he “warmed with enthusiasm ? 
Can it be believed, that in the 1 9th century, and under British 
rule, the annual suicidial murder of many hundred victims takes 
])lacc, under any pretence ? — and that the Governor in Council 
shall instruct the inagi‘'tracy, that tlic v “ ought to avoid drawing 
jmblic attention to tlic unfortunate subject”? 

The following “ jracctions to be issued h\f the magistrates to 
the disti’ict police offiverSf* will show the amount of interference 
W'arranted by the Ejist India Company s regulations. 

It appearing from the expositions of the Ilinrlno that the burning a 
woman pregnant, or a girl nut yet arrived at a full age, or borne a 

son within a period of twenty days, or a daughter williin that ork rnbnth, ts 
expressly forbidden by the shasters; that the intoxicating a woman for the 
purpose of burning her, and the burning one without her assent, or against 
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her will, is higlily iUegal ; also that a Hindoo woman having a child Within 
three years of age, is not permitted by the shasters to bum Wsdf with the 
body of her deceased husband, unless some person will undertake to provide 
a suitable maintenance for the child ; that Ine wife of the brahmin is posi- 
tively forbidden by the shasters to burn herself, except on the funeral pile of 
her husband ; and that the woman of any other caste is not permitted to 
burn witliuut the body of her husband, unless absent from him at the time 
of his death, and immediately on hearing of that event;— you are hereby 
strictly enjoined to make known tliese rules, as stated in the foregoing pro- 
visions of the Hindoo law, whenever a woman may be desirous of perfonnioy 
the suttee within your district ; and after proceeding yourself to the spot) 
or sending a pcshcar or gomastah, with a Hindoo peon, for the purpose, arc 
to allow or prevent the proposed suttee, according as it may ai)pear conform- 
able, or not, to the provisions of the shaster, applicable to the circumstances 
of tlic case. 

You arc hereby enjoined to use the utmost care, and make every effort to 
prevent the ceremony of burning from tiiking jdace in any case in which it 
IS not permitted by the Hindoo law ; atul for that purpose will ascertain from 
the woman wlio is to he btirnt, whether she has given her assent, and the 
other parliciilars above mentioned, relative to her age, 8iC. In the event of 
the female, who is going to be burnt, being less than sixteen years of age, or 
there being signs ot licr pregnancy, or on ncr declaring herself to be in thdi 
situation, or snuuld the people be preparing to burn her after having intoxi- 
cated her, without her assent or against hfcr will, it will be your duty to prc; 
vent the ceremony from taking place; and to explain to the people, that in 
the event of their persisting, they w ill involve themselves m u crime, and 
become subject to punishment. As a woman, having a child under three 
years of age, is nut permitted to hum herM'lf with the body of her dcccasiMl 
husband, iinlcss some person will undertake to piovide a suitable maintenance 
for the cliild; you w'ill be careful, whenever a person undertakes to do this, 
to see that a written engagement, in duplicate, on stamped paper, and accoid- 
ing to the following form, is entered into and duly attested, and leaving one 
copy in the nussession of the cliild’s nearest of km, or other proper poison on 
tlie spot, will tiansinll the other copy, with your rcpoit on the case, to the 
magistrate. 

roRM or TAGAOEMEN r. 

It being prubil.itcd i)y tlie shasters, ilmt the ciMTiiiotiV of suttee should be per- 
f(»riiicd by a woman having uu infant under three yeuis of age, unless some jier- 

son will uudrrtake to providr suitalile maiuti'iiaiuc* for tiu* rhild, and 

lieiiig coiisoiiueutly prevented from burimig hersidf witii tlir liody of her late hns- 
liaiul; with a view of riMnoving tlie aliove legal olijectiou, 1 tin Inreby voluntarily 

engage to maintain, edueale, and snjiport the child or cliildren of the said 

In u manner suitabre to their rank and sitmition in life, and my aiiility ; and to 
neglect none of tlie tlulics which are inciuubeul on a father towards his own 
I'liildreu. 

In failure wherec f, I fmtlu r engage to make good sueii sum as the magistrate 
of the district, on a con‘-uleratioti of all the drcumslnnccs of the case, shall 
judge it pro|HM' to direct. 

In the case of the woman being of full age, and no otlicr impediment ex- 
isting, it will be yoiii duty, or llvat of the persons sent by yon, as above di- 
rected, to remain on the spot, and not to allow tlic most minute particular to 
escape observation. And m the case of the people preparing to burn a 
woman by coinjnilsion, or after having made her insensible by administeiing 
spirituous liquors, or uarcotic dings, it will then be their duty to exert them- 
selves in restraining llhcni, and at the same time to let them know, that it is 
not the intention of (Jovemment to check or I'm bid any act authorizeil by 
the tenets of the religion of the inhabitants of their dominions, or even to 
requite tiiat any express leave or permission be obtained prcvioMsly to the 
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performaa^ oflhe wt of suttee. Lastly, it will be yourdu^ to trafismit 
immediately, for the information of the magistrate, a full detiS of any mea- 
sures vdiich you may have adopted on this subject : and also, on every occa- 
sion, when within the limite of your district, the ceremony of suttee may take 
place; tlie same being lawfully conducted, you wUl transmit a report uMteof 
to the magistrate. ^ ^ 

The court of foujdarry adawlut further propose, tliat the several maas- 
trates should be required to transmit to them Uirough the court of circuit, 
an annual report, according to the form to be prescribed by the court, as 
early as practicable alter the close of each year; showing the number of 
Himloo women who may have burnt themselves on Uie funeral pile of Uieir 
deceased husbands within the year. p. 74, 76, 


These are the regulations ; and such the whole amount of in- 
tcvforencc (if the term be not misapplied) in regard to these hor- 
rible murders,. Upon a close examination of tlie language here 
used, it may fairly be questioned, whether, instead of supposing 
any objection to these barbarous rites, the natives do not believe 
the attendance of our officers is ordered to afford sanction to their 
proceedings, and do honour to the ceremony. This view too is 
borne out by the pajicrs ; where numerous cases are detailed of 
notices forwarded to the magistrate, and the suttee proceeded in 
Avithout time being allowed for any an.swcr. Professions indeed 
are frequently made of a desire to restrain tliese enormities ; but 
every official document is accompanied with some gratuitous ex- 
pression of respect for the Hindoo rites. If the promise of tole-* 
ration is to be brought to justify these numerous murders, it may 
he wished that the word had never been known ; and the principle 
will become abhorrent to tlic friend of hiinjanity. Put how comes 
it that this tenderness for native prejudices docs not generally 
exist ? The Tlrahmin is a sacred character according to the Shas- 
ter, and it is forbidden, on any pretence, to injure or molest him. 
And yet, we ask, would his holiness ]>e respected, if he robbed, 
or forged, or committed any other capital offence ? The Shaster 
would he found to he a very slender objection why sentence and 
execution should not follow conviction. Much dependence is said 
to he placed upon the good offices of the person employed to 
attend the suttees ; hut this will appear to he mere jiretence, when 
attention is given to the language of tlieir instructions.^* Some 
apprehension may he fairly entertained of the aIl-j)owerful effects 
of corruption in the distant provinces ; more particularly when it 
is recollected that very usually the native officers are employed in 
these missions, who arc themselves Hindoos, and occasionally 
ilrahniins. But it is made a])pareut in every page that these 
officers ev’cn are frequently absent, and reach the spot only in time 
to report, most complaisantly, that all has been done conformably 
with the “ regulations.** There is no censure if they he not waited 
for ; and the authorities seem even to have gone out of their way 
to express that there is no necessity for sending any notice. 

The reprehensible spirit of iudifferenee appears in the 
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compilation of the Provisions of the Hindoo law regardinc the 
practice of widows burning themselves/* This impprtftnt docu- 
menti it might be hoped^ would have been drawn 4p with as 
much regard to the protection of human life as the Hindoo code 
apd customs would allow; but instead of this, it appears that 
though provision h made by some of the most venerated lawgivers 
for those who do not choose to bum, and who may by austerities, 
&c* be equally entitled to Paradise, yet these are unaccountably 
left out of the tables of ordinances promulgated. The following 
paragraphs form part of the official instructions to the magis> 
tracy 

Every woman of the four castes is permitted to burn herself with the body 
of her husband, provided she has not a child under three years of age, nor 
is prMnant, nor in a state of unclcanness, nor under the age of puberty, in 
anvof ^vhich cases, with the exception hereunder specified, she is not allowed 
to Durn herself with her husband^s body. 

But a woman who has infant children, and can procure another person 
who will undertake the charge of bringing them up, is jtermiM to burn. 

These sentences cantiot Jje otherwise interpreted than ns giving 
official sanction to the abominable practice ; the permission being 
here legally authorized. A great government ought, however, to 
have maintained its dignity by a very different course ; and if it 
could not safely prohibit, might have at least abstained from sanc- 
tioning, a practice so abhorrent to humanity. But the Govern- 
ment of India might safely denounce and proscribe this hideous 
custom altogether ; and we have the authority of some of its own 
servants even for making this assertion. In confirmation of this 
opinion, we cannot refrain from giving at length the following in- 
teresting official document, addressed to the Indian Government 
by one of their own officers, Mr, C. M, Liishington, dated Trichi- 
nopoly, October I, 1819 

To the Register of the Southern Provincial Court of Circuit, Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Having submitted specific answers to the proposed fpiestions, 1 trust I 
shall stand excused in offering the following remarks to the consideration of 
Government. I take it for granted that the subject was referred to the ma- 
gistrates of the several zillahs with a view of collecting their ophuons as 
to tho possibility and propriety of preventing future instances of anuga- 
xnanum. 

When I was acting magistrate at Cambaconum, I addressed the Govern- 
ment on this subject, and pledged myself to put a stop to all future instances 
of self-immolation, without any ill consequences arising from the prevention. 
J look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the disgrace of tiic 
British Government ; it is ever abominated by the better sort of natives 
ffiemselves, and nowhere is it enjoined by the Hindoo law. 

On referring to C^brooke’s Digest, and other authorities on Hindoo law, 
1 find that the text amhorizes immolation, but docs not enjoin it. There are 
also audiorities against self-immolation, as well as in favour of it; the most 
strenuous jiupportcrs of it are Angeerasah, Gowtamah, and Vasali; the 
authorities against It are Mend, Bhooraspattoc, and several others. I state 
Menfi as an authority against the practice, because he has prescribed a line 
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of conduct to be ob^rved bv widows oftcr the death of their huibtadi* The 
text of Angeemsah states, '* That woman who, on the death of her husband, 
ascends the same bunung pile with him. is exalted to heaven.** But MeoA 
states, “ Lerher (a widow) emaciate her body by living vohintarily on puM 
flowers, roots, and fruits; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
pronounce the nanie^ of another man* Let her continue till death, forgiving 
all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and 
cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which have bSen fol- 
lowed by such women as were devoted to one only husband/* And then 
adds, “ And like those abstemious men, a virtuous wife ascends to haavtfl, 
though she have no child, if, af ter the decease of her lord, she devote beriell 
to pious austerity/* 

From this it is clear that there is a diversity of opinion in Hindoo law on 
this subject, the first recommending immolation on the funeral pile, and the 
second a rigid practice of austerities ; at the same time it must be recollected, 
that the weight of authority is in favour of the latter practice, because it is 
that prescribed by Menu, revered by Hindoos as the first and greatest law 
auihoriiy. 

The praclico then of tliis horrid rite is only sanctioned by ancient custom, 
ancient, I admit, for an instance of immolation is stated in Diodorus Siculus. 
Ihit custom can only be legallif upheld when it docs not militate against law | 
“ consuetndo pro lege servutur'^ will only extend to cases where no specific law 
exists. In the present instance there is a specific law, sanctioned by Mend, 
in direct opposition to auUwntiea of'infhrwr weight. 

The only [Kissiblepleaor excuse, therefore, for the continuance of a practict 
so abhorrent to humanity, and irreconcilable with reason, is the fear of exciting 
un apprehension of inteifcrence on the part of the British Government, in 
the religious usages and customs of the country. 

That this act was tolerated in the Musulmaii government is certain ; not 
from any fear of tlie consequence likely to ensue from its abolition, but 
from venality and corruption. But docs it therefore follow, that the British 
Oovernment shoidd permit these hurril)Ic sacrifices to continue? or is custom 
so impcriuiis as to sanctum dohberate murder ? Infanticide was a Hindoo 
custom; the punishment of sorceries l»y death xvas another ; it was openly 
avowed and practised, yet they have both been abolished. Why then allow 
anngainanum { .Surely it is a palpahlc contradiction, that the same Ogvem- 
ment, which in its humanity interlered to prevent infaiitundc, should hesitate to 
prevent the immolation of adults. But our Government has gone further than 
this, in direct contradiction to a specific and fundamental Hindoo law, namely, 
that it is illegal on any account to punish a brahmin with death; execution on 
brahmins has been done in common with ail other delinquents of the country, 

1 apprehend, the obvious absurdity of the law iisell', ano die impossibility ot 
reconciling it with our notions ofjiisiice, induced its abolition. II, then, law 
can be repealed from its inconsonanry with reason, the same arguments 
exist in a stronger degree against an inhuman, barbarous, and unjust ruitoni. 

Convinced that no bad consequences could possibly result from the aboli- 
tion ol aniigamanum, I submit the propriety of making, by legal enactment, 
the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in the murder. It might bo 
introduced in the same manner as Section XXXIV. Regulation VII. of 180^. 

If any person or persons shall hereafter form ihcmselves into an assem- 
bly, lor the purpose of “ aiding, assisting, or witnessing anuMUianum, they 
shaJl be considered as accomplices in the murder, and dealt with ac- 
cordingly." ^ 

As we have before observed in a preceding we do not wish 
to press any one subject xvith unnecessary force on the attention 
of our readers, even though it be that in which we feel the tnoit 
intense intere8t.-^We desire to win tlrem over to the eause ever* 
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of humanity, or at least such of them as cannot be enlbtod ih it 
by mere earnestness of appeal to their reason or their* fj^ings^-* 
We therefore select this as a halting place in ogjr way^'^and re- 
questing them to peruse again, and consider , attentively, the opi. 
nions ^vanced by the writer of the paper cited above, we pass 
onward to a lighter topic, updes^the promise, however, that as we 
have not dwelt so long on this as to become tiresome (at least we 
hope this is the case) in the present instance, we shall embrace an 
early opportunity of returning to it at a future period. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE. 

The kwe of ^alth and power is common to man, but the love of 
enterprise is 4tt so universal. The former requires many sacri- 
fices^ but the latter is exposed to greater dangers. To be rich, a 
man must be industrious, prudent, and persevering; but to be 
enterprising, he should unite to these qualities commanding talent 
and invincible courage. t. 

The desire of wealth springs from our conviction of its import^ 
ance in procuring for us necessaries and comforts, and from the 
complacency we feel in being the objects of isespect, admiration, 
and even of envy in others. But the love of enterprise is superior 
to these motives, inasmuch as it calmly contemplates toil, privation, 
and suffering, when viewed in the rugged paths of duty or of 
honour. This distinction in the pursuits of mankind aiiscs from 
three particular causes : the love of present enjoyment ; the dif- 
ference in the talents and energies of individuds ; and the pre- 
vaihng error of regarding human life as the end, rather than the 
commencement of existence. 

The love of ease and pleasure, so visible in the world, is to be 
referred not only to the force of the senses and passions, but to the 
variety of characters men are born to fill in society, the ties of 
connexion, and the powerful force of example. From youth to 
age such a rapid succession of events, replete with novelty and 
interest, happen to every individual, as wholly to engross his at- 
tention, his sympathies and exertions. 

The school-boy looks forward to gay and highly coloured plea- 
sures in after life, and sighs for his release ; the youth is impatient 
of paternal restraint ; the young man enters ardently on life, vidth 
his sympathies and feelings let loose upon the world, with much to 
admire, to love, and to hope for ; his pride is fanned into fervour 
by the competition and consequence of his associates; he pafits 
for the respect he^ees shown to more age and experience, and 
is hurried on withimpetuosity in the current of human affairs, 
pureniiog a vain and fancied se1f-iin|f>ortance. The high interest 
which is attached to this state of feeling, with the love of localized 
scenes that strongly fa8tcn9 on the mind, too frequently contract 
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the sphere of exertion within the limits of a narrow and unva- 
rying circle. 

The paltry engagements of secular occupation, the allurements 
of increasing wealth, the unworthy pleasures and security of 
private life, and the enfeebling influence of particular connexions, 
envelop the noble energies of the human mind in the mazy net 
which they gradually weave over, them; preventing all exertion, 
though not obscuring the duties and honours which lie before them. 
The attractions and warm affections of the domestic circle also 
impose a powerful restreunt on the conduct of those who aspire 
after enterprise. For supposing a man to be master of himself, 
and of his own heart, it is not always possible for him to sooth the 
anxieties of those whose happiness hangs on his good fortune, and 
would be blighted by his reverses. Nor is every man. in a situation 
to provide for the exigencies of a family, which is ciiher separated 
by distance, or following the track of his adventures. But this is 
a consideration of more moment than any other that ought to 
check the career of the honourably ambitious. Whore there is 
nobility of soul and temper of mind adequate to an heroic exploit, 
there will usually be found some circumstances to favour the ar- 
rangements, and to provide for the happiness of a family; and 
where one man is deterred from a great undertaking by consi- 
derations of this nature, there arc hundreds who are shaken from 
their first resolution by an apprehension of the dangers that await 
them. 

But independent of the various circumstances of a relative 
nature, which damp the spirit of enterprise, the personal quali- 
fications of few men capacitate them for its exercise. 'Fliere is 
too frequently an absence of genius and courage ; or where these 
exist, knowledge and perseverance arc often wanting. The com- 
binations necessary to an enterprising character must result from 
a firm and resolute temper, hardened habits of life, and a phi- 
losophical tone of reflection. There will be in such an indi- 
vidual a penetrating mind, buoyant with hope, but not liable to 
be depressed by reverses ; a daring and resolute spirit, made con- 
fident by an innate conviction of its own good fortune ; a sobriety 
of judgment, that is ever alive to danger, and not at a loss for 
expedients ; and, above all, an invincible ardour, that never tires, 
but supports even in the extreme hour of peril. Such were the 
characters of Alexander and Julius Caesar. Both were impelled 
by dauntless courage, and an internal assurance that all^ their 
undertakings would succeed. The result was usually gratifying to 
thfeir feelings ; and it must be confessed, that they were both fit 
to govern the countries they conquered. Fo|^ though the former 
wept that he had not another world to subdue, and the latter 
used to say with Euripides, “ that if right and justice were ever 
to be violated, they should be disregarded only for the sake of 
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reigning/’ yet it is a fact that each hero carried the useful and 
polite arts with his conquests, and extended the advantages of 
civilization, commerce, and navigation to the world. So it was 
^th Pompey and Napoleon, in whose characters there is a striking 
similarity. But in each of these instances this self-confident 
assurance was encouraged to an extreme, that amounted almost 
to a superstitious impression, and blinded their sober judgments. 
Both these heroes were exalted to the highest stations by their 
own personal enterprise and exertions. The former had thrice 
triumphed over Europe, Asia, and Africa, and by his conquests 
nearly doubled the extent of the Roman territory. At last he 
was placed at the head of the republic ; but his ambition and 
vain confidence in the auguries with which he was flattered by the 
Haruspices, forced him on to his. ruin. He fled to Egypt to seek 
refuge with a prince, whose father he himself had before protected 
at Rome. But there he was betrayed by ingratitude and perfidy j 
sentenced to death, murdered, and cast on the Egyptian strand ; 
and afterwards it was remark«d by Valerius, that the earth,* which 
was not sufficient for his victories, could not find a place at last 
for his grave. The career of Napoleon, which is fresh in the 
memory of all men, is replete with similitudes to that of Pompev. 
His rise from private life j his astonishing enterprise, courage, 
and perseverance ; his numerous victories ; and, above all, his last 
march to Paris on his return from Elba, will fill the pages of his- 
tory when other events of this age, to which much present inte-^ 
rest is attached, shall occupy but a trifling space, or be for ever 
obliterated from it. His subsequent reverses, and final misfor- 
tunes, excite the warmest sympathies of the heart, and invest his 
name and character with an imperishable greatness, which all his 
previous successes failed to bestow. 

Not less illustrative of the distinguishing traits of the enter- 
prising charaeter, are the performances of men who fill humbler 
stations in society, but whose views arc chiefly confined to the 
particular and more immediate objects in which they engage, 
instead of embracing that enlarged sphere of action which was 
chosen by the characters before quoted. This characteristic de- 
velops itself under circumstances so numerous, and in such end- 
less varieties, that it is vain to attempt a detail of them. The 
germe or fundamental principle of action, the strong native spirit, 
is biassed and directed by the particular associations of individuals ; 
but though the peculiar inclinations vary, there are properties in 
the enterprising character, which will always be more or less 
common to all. The bold conception, the innate confidence in 
personal exertion, the. daring and never-flagging spirit, and the 
desire of distinction will ever be found prevailing. Let what may 
happen, tliere will be “ o good heart /or am fate the end, 
and not the means, will be contemplated. To such a mind dif** 
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gculties appear ih a diminiihed aspect. The confident and adven* 
turous apirit is eager to follow the tracing lines of a quick and 
vigorous conception} and the mind being wrought up to an artificial 
and enthusiastic confidence, brings powers into action, which 
rapidly gain ground on the obstacles to which they are opposed, 
III whatever direction, or to whatever object, the mind may be 
led, there will always be difficulties to meet, some summit to gain, 
some depth to penetrate, some gulf to pass, some barrier to break 
down, or some labyrinth to unravel. The arduous, the heroic, and 
the persevering undertakings, are those grasped at by the enter- 
prising character. Whether we contemplate Columbus, relying 
onlv on the energies and supports of his own mind, in search of a 
new world, or Mungo Park, penetrating into the wilds of Africa, 
or the busy merchant in his incessant and persevering quest of 
wealth, or the architect designing and superintending the erection 
of a vast and sublime pile of building, or Sir Isaac Newton in his 
bold astronomical discoveries, or Homer, or Milton, in the slow 
production of their inimitable epics, or, lastly, the moral’ philo- 
sopher, in his boundless and eternal researches into the properties 
of the human mind, wc behold essentially the same strong desire, 
or first moving impulse, which impels the individual to leave the 
monotonous line of vulgar occupation, and enter the more arduous 
sphere of action, which is reserved only for spirited, high-minded, 
and intellectual men. 

The motives to enterprise may be drawn from the nature of our 
personal and relative characters in society, and the circumstances 
to which we are liable in life. All men have duties to perform 
commensurate with their peculiar powers. It is not the duty of 
every man to be engaged in active exertion } but it is his duty to 
do the best which his relative station and talents will admit of. It 
is not his duty to spend his days in the listless and beaten paths of 
worldliness and mere personal gratification, whilst he may benefit 
his friends and his country, and improve his moral character and 
general condition, by laudable and persevering enterprise. Indeed, 
to do a somethins that shall distinRuish him from the mere 
herd of mankind, who are governed more by ihcir senses than 
their reason, ha* been the aim and effort of every man of renowned 


genius or virtue in all ages. . j 

To save his name and his memory from oblivion m the minds of 
his children’s children, and of good men, is surely a praiseworthy 
and honourable feeling; that amidst the 
are hurried along the broad expanse of 
little vessel may appear more conspiwiou* tliro »“** 
keel and ballast may keep her erect, ^ 

and her colours be known and distinguished. ^ 

deter men from a course so honouraWc, and so sui 
nature, but an apprehension o the dmiger. and ^mh 

lie be^ them. Yet how inBgniftcant and unworthy of thought 
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Bxe these/ when compared to the suiferiilgs and hardships of a 
great part of our'species^ and the ills to which human nature is 
subjected in every situation of life 1 If we contemplate the con- 
dition of the many millions of men^ who are groaning beneath the 
chains of despotism and superstition, and the oppressions and 
cruelties to which they are exposed; if we consider the horrors of 
the heathen and savage world ; the Hindoos immolated before 
their idols, or sacrihcing their sick on the banks of the Ganges ; 
the New Zealander in his terrific warfare; or the ferocious Can- 
nibal in his inhuman feast — ^we shall blush at the idea of being 
intimidated from the most heroic course that either our interest or 
duty may prompt us to attempt* But when we reflect also on the 
insecurity of our condition under the most simple and common 
pursuits ; the attacks of disease, the uncertainty of life, the trea- 
chery of supposed friends, and the wounds that itgustice and 
jealousy inflict on our peace, we must view the field of enterprise 
as the proper sphere of man, rather than as a gloomy and dan- 
gerous wild. Ine excitement and ardour of an active mind will 
also best fortify us against the calamities to which we are eje- 
posed ; and to feel we are doing our duty whilst in the search of 
science, or wealth, or honourable fame, will invest our minds with 
a calm and dignified composure, that will accompany us through 
every toil, and shed a soothing satisfaction on our hearts, whether 
we may be exposed to a bumyig sun, or Polar climes, or wandering 
in inhospitable regions, or toss^ on ungovernable seas. Added to 
this, there will be the satisfaction arising from a retrospective view 
of our course, the delight of disappointing the presages of our 
enemies, the high bounding hopes of consummating the objects 
we may have in view, and the cheering sunshine which precedes 
success : these will confirm and establish our efforts, renew our 
spirits, and give increasing strength to our characters, till we are 
eventually conducted to the haven of a proud and honourable 
repose. 


THE SWALLOW,— A SONNET. 

TiieEE *3 stirring in the earth— the early morn 
Peeps from behind a warmer cloud — the wind 
Pipes softer — and afield the rustic hind 
Hies among clinging clods and peeping com ; 

And all the village, as if Spring were bom 
Afresh, do gossip ’neatli tbeir dripping eaves ; 

When lo I the swallow’s wing the other cleav^, 

From the warm south on winnowine breezes borne. 

Fate, then, for thee, sweet bird, beni^y weaves 
A purer bliss than does augbt else befall ; 

For thou dost twitter aye through summer leaves, 

Or bask in sunshine on the mossy wall, 

Whht time thy brethren cold of life bereaves, 

Or mufi the of wmtiy t^terfi^l, . Bioh. 
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essays on TH<! DI8T1NOU1SH1NO CUARAC1SEIST{C8 Of THB 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No. A^^China. 


In making ourselves acquainted with the insUtutions of various 
nations, we now and then meet with singularities that excite our 
surprise, and lead us to think deeply upon the causes which pro- 
duced them. It is common to say, that man is the same in all 
ages and countries, and only changes in appearance ; but it re- 
mains for us to inquire how far he is made up of appearances, 
and what is that distinct nature, which, assuming the mask of 
every accident, is not modified by any. Man, abstracted from all 
relation, is a naked savage, possessed by one or two passions at 
most. Every thing which we ob8er\'c in the refined individual, 
beyond these passions, is the gradual work of circumstances, en- 
crafting upon a simple and rough stock the buds of new passioni^ 
hopes, and attributes. The mode in which he shall acquire and 
enjoy these, is regulated by the fonn of government chosen by his 
tribe or nation ; and thus it is that politics shape and fashion the 

intellects and habits of men. , , . « 

The Chinese have grown into a great nation under the influence 
of very peculiar principles and accidents; and if they arc superior 
in many xespccts to almost all the nations of Asia, we must Iwk 
for the causes of this superiority rather in the latter than the for- 
mer. It was a thing very usual, in antiquity, to enlarp notions 
generated in domestic life, to suit the exigencies of a state in the 
Lt nma of its formation; and this proceeauig was 
inevitable in very early ages, before man s intellect, ^ « 

retrospection and comparison, had ^wered above 
call, of his individual situation 5 but it was ‘ 

time, that some ideas, like some fruits, are ®"*y i,„t„:u ., 0 . 

they are gathered, and not only do not become better, 
keep Among these arc the notions which, m various ages, have 
prevdW very*widely, about an iniaginwry paternal government, 
Su& chJ’ofthe nation its 
members of the state his children. 

that few fathers know how to govern their chilto wtl w^om 
and integrity; more especially in those stages 

their conduct could “d liatots to look 

But It has ever been the vice ot ^ o-ac- 

more to the actual than the iiossiblc, to w a y 
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course can never be accelerated or rendered less destructive ; and 
consequently rather suffer it to impel them, than endeavour to 
carry it into a new line. It is, therefore, left for authors to inquire 
what is best, and how far the several institutions, which at various 
times have been invented by men, still remain from the perfection 
of government. 

The question, with respect to the government of China, is, whe- 
ther it be a limited monarchy, or a mere despotism ; for very 
great writers differ on this subject, some afhrming the former, and 
others the latter, to be the case. But a temperate monarchy ia 
that government in which certain laws restrain the. will of the so- 
vereign ; and a despotism is that in which the monarch experi- 
ences no effectual control. By looking at the institutions of 
China, in operation, we shall see to which of these species of rule 
th^* are to be referred. 

m the first place, it will be proper to understand through what 
principle the mandates of the Chinese government are carried 
into effect 5 whether it l>e simple or compounded,; and whether 
tending to degrade or ennoble the minds of the people. For this 
purpose, it is to be observed, that upon all occasions, in which 
foreigners have had to do with the Chinese, no mention has ever 
been made of what the laws forbade or required, but only what 
was the Emperor’s will. Now, if in any nation there exist laws 
and some show of liberty, it is commonly their first wish to im- 
press a conviction of it upon all other people ; because it is in- 
herent in human nature to attach more dignity to free agency, 
than to the constraint of tutelage. But the Chinese, as well be- 
fore as subsequent to the invasion of the Mantchoux, have ever 
entertained the loftiest ideas of royalty ; the Emperor’s word is 
law ; it carries fear, and produces obedience, even to the remotest 
provinces of the empire. The peculating mandarins tremble at 
the very shadow of the imperial sceptre, and place their whole hope 
of impunity in the number and value of their presents. Torture, 
confiscation, and death, are for ever in the minds of the Chinese, 
overbalancing every thing but the insatiable thirst of gain. Fear, 
therefore, and avarice are the ruling passions of their minds ; they 
scarcely dare to rob, but they are expert at cheating, at extorting 
presents. The manner in which crimes are punished in China, as 
well as the principle upon which punishpient is regulated, is a 
proof that fear is the active instrument which produces obedience. 
Various criterions have been adopted by different writers, by 
which to judge of the degree of liberty enjoyed by the several na- 
tions of the world ; but none seems more suited to the nature of 
things, than the degree of care with which the life of the citizen 
or subject is preserved by each respective people. In some states, 
the laws appear to consider man in the abstract, or as forming 
one body, whose rights^ if any individual member of the community 
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attiick^ he is instantly severed from the mass and devoted to destruc- 
tion. But such legislation is founded on metaphysical subtlety, and 
operates for the ^od of an imaginary being, which it calls the 
State, in contradistinction to the individual men composing that 
state. Again, arbitrary crimes have been raised to an equality in 
g\ult, with such as really make against society ; crimes against 
property, against rights of particular persons, against opinions, 
have been confounded with those committed against the lives of 


the citizens. In Cliina, it is a crime, punishable with death, to dis- 
pute the antiquity of the empire, to wear a yellow coat with five- 
clawed dragons on it, and, frequently, to give advice to the Emperor. 
Property, also, is valued more than human life ; which is the case 
in all despotic countries, and such as are verging towards despo- 
tism. In the republics of ancient Greece, the life of the citizen 
was sacred on almost all occasions, because a portion of the sove- 
reignty virtually resided in his person ; but his property was much 
less secure, because nature, and the wisdom that follows nature, 
attach much less importance to wealth than to its possessor. 
Ihere is as much ignorance as selfishness in the promoters of san- 
guinary defences of property 5 because men naturally crave those 
things to which they perceive much importance attached, and 
will risk anything to obtain them. In a tyranny, however, nei- 
ther wealth nor virtue is the thing most in request, but a certain 
pliability of disposition, united to plausible manners, and a certain 
^hTewdnes8 of intellect, which passes for merit. This the govern- 
ment is careful to seek out and reward. Honours and titles are 
distributed in China upon this principle ; and the government, 
moreover, has the additional policy to confine whatever title it 
confers to the individual, never making anything hereditary in a 
familv, lest an order of nobility might grow up, and become a 
powerful restraint upon the exercise of the royal prerogative. 
Wherever there exists a monarcli without hereditary nobles he is 
inevitably despotic 5 for the distribution of honours will always 
keep chained to his footstool all the base aspirants after titles, 
who ^vill at every moment he ready to execute the most iniquitous 
plans he can deidse, provided there be a hope of fresh distinction. 
The Emiieror of China may likewise take awiiy any title con- 
ferred, as well as the life of its possessor, if it should be_ judged 
expedient. The princes of the blood only are exempted from ar- 
bitrary punishment j it being ordained that they 
death^ndthout trial. But as the Emj)cror vomnates their jmlges, 
his will is still absolute law. As to hommr, m . 

Europeans understand the word, there is no such thing 
“ for I have no conception,^' says Montesquieu,^^ to 

persons who are caned for e^^ry little offence ; an( g 

Duhalde, it is the canb (bAton) which governs China. 

In OUT ikotchea of the Asiatic governments, we may seem to 
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confine ouf views too much to what concerns manUeTR; hut in 
such governments manners ar^ every thing, for, properly speak- 
ing, there are no laws. Government seems to be a certain col- 
lection of principles : laws the means by which those principles 
operate. Now, laws are influenced by manners and national 
character ; and, therefore, the administration of the government 
depends greatly, in all countries, upon the natural disposition of 
the people. But under an absolute monarch there being no real 
laws, we must have recourse to manners and customs chiefly, if 
we would gain any true knowledge of tlie nature of his do- 
minion. 

The manners of the Chinese are said to be polished and refined 
in a very high degree, and every thing seems to go on according 
to etiquette and received rule. They arc enclosed by an impene- 
trable code of ceremonies, w'hich is never on any occasion to be 
broken through : they walk, they speak, they live by established 
custom and authorized practice. This has been brought forward 
in their favour. But however it may make for them in other 
respects, it says nothing in favour of their government ; for al- 
though politeness be a very good thing in itself, and admired much 
by those who understand little else, it seldom shows itself in the 
stiff gilded robes of ceremony, until a great deal of the first zest 
of liberty has evaporated away. Among the million slaves of 
imaginary politeness there is not one free man, not one who 
knows that it is a sleeping potion administered by tyranny to the 
political conscience. No man need despair of enslaving a cere- 
moniously polite nation; for it is corrupt, and incapable of free- 
dom. The reason is, that this kind of politeness destroys that 
facility of intercourse, and full development of views, which are 
necessary to the maintenance of liberty. For when every man 
piques himself upon his rank or personal consequence, the result 
is, that all avoid those who cultivate ancient candour, and that 
rough neglect of trifling observances which marks ages of freedom 
and virtue; and from such avoidance flow a general selfishness 
and secret insulation of heart ; men confine their hopes to, their 
own concerns, and feel themselves distinct from the state and 
from each other. There is a wearisomeness arising from excessive 
formality which causes men to look upon each other with a secret 
contempt, and while it is possible they entertain great views, and 
only await the bold co-operation of a few who think like them- 
selves to carry them into effect, the cold aspect of all they meet, 
affected also by themselves, keeps back all confidence, and they 
live on and die with the noblest enterprises lying in embryo about 
their hearts. ITiis is uniformly the case in China, unless on oc- 
casions of famine and other national calamities ; for then suffer- 
ing, intense and almost universal, speedily bursts the chains of 
politeness i the people collect together, and imparting their feel- 
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jngs, and bewailing the common misfortune, forget their habitual 
reverence for rank, and distrust of each other ; they elect a chief 
to conduct their plans of plunder, and, if successful in these, 
march to the capital, and place the adventurer on the throne. 
There have been tw’enty-two complete revolutions of this kind, 
besides innumerable smaller ones and unsuccessful attempts. 
These ' frequent revolutions, always cruel and destructive, are 
among the most intelligible proofs of the badness and imbecility 
of the Chinese govcrnment| The missionaries and other tra- 
vellers in China, who honestly jndge of things by their outward 
faces, have made very magniftcent eulogies on the beneficence of 
the emperors when a famine breaks out in any province of the 
empire. They tell us that upon such occasions it is customary for 
these fathers of their country to remit all the taxes of such pro- 
vince, and, if need be, to send immense (luantitics of rice and other 
provisions to the sufferers. But what then? Have they not been 
tauglit by experience that famine is a deaf monster, who knows 
no respect of persons, who ivill drag the “ celestial monarch” from 
his throne with as little compunction as he himself would give the 
bastinado to a miserable culprit? Doubtless the emperors of 
Cliina have policy enough to know also, that tlie reputation of 
humanity is advantageous to a monarch; that it is easily pur- 
chased ; and that, when obtained, he may commit ten thousand 
cruelties under the wings of this virtue, which cover “ a multi- 
tude of sins.” 

But the emperors of this vast country have the usual supporter 
of tyrants to depend upon— the ignorance of their subjects. It 
was at one time quite fashionable in Europe to attribute all know- 
ledge and all perfection to the Chinese, and to consider their go- 
vernment as the model of a complete monarchy. Voltaire did 
much by his moral enthusiasm to give credit and extent to this 
delusion ; but Montes(piieu (in this instance, as in many others, a 
better politician than Voltaire) saw even then that all such ro- 
mantic notions were groundless, thatCliina was nothing more than a 
half-civilized despotism, and that knowledge had not rejiehed any- 
thing like maturity in that country, any more than the art of go- 
vernment. But let us hear Voltaire : “ The human mind cannot 
conceive a better government than that in which every thing is de- 
cided by great tribunals, subordinate tlie one to the other, and 
whose members are received only after the most severe exami- 
nation.” Now, if there ever was a state in whicli the lives, 
property, and honour of men were jiroteeted by the laws, it is the 
empire’ of China.” “The general laws emanate from the em- 
peror; but by the constitution of the government, he can <lo 
nothing without having consulted men learned in the laws, and 
elected by ballot.” “ It is impossible in such a goveniment that 
the monarch should exercise an arbitrary power.” To this we will 

Orim»HertMfV0l,L 4E 
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not oppose the opinion of Montesquieu, as on such a subject he 
ought not to have more authority than his opponent ; but we will 
quote the words of De Guignes the Younger,* who spent many 
years in the country, and who appears to have understood as well 
at least as any preceding traveller, the nature of the government 
and laws of the country. He retura^ from China in 1801. 

“ The emperor has the power to abrogate the established laws, 
and to enact what new ones he pleases.*^ “ If any bold censors 
liave dared to condemn his conduct, exile or death has quickly 
silenced them/* “ Dispenser of all honours, he creates or breaks 
the mandarins at his pleasure.** Here we have a proof that in fact 
the power of the celestial emperor’* is altogether unlimited, and 
that the “ constitution of government” which controlled his actions 
was nothing but a chimera. But are not the Chinese a learned 
people ? arc not the mandarins men of letters ? — Yes. How then 
does the emperor found his power upon the ignorance of his sub* 
jects ? or, if such is not the case, how do we reconcile the contra- 
dictions of knowledge and tyranny subsisting together, and seeming 
rather to promote than weaken each other ? Upod the solution 
of this seeming enigma depends the proper understandings of the 
government and society of China. 

It seems that knowledge in general lias not a necessary connexion 
with liberty ; for, as well as all other things, it may be divided into 
that which is genuine, fertile in wivsdoin, inductive of virtue ; and 
that which is artificial, noisy, affected, frivolous, and employed in 
arts of luxury and effeminacy. It was scepticism influencing every 
operation of the mind which kept the Greeks in a perpetual state 
of experiment and suspicion of power. They had few prejudices, 
because they had few positive opinions. When once the sciences 
have become emancipated from scepticism, they grow stationary. 
Therciis no progression where there is no doubt 5 for there is none 
but a madman who would go in search of a better dwelling, when 
he was persuaded that he already possessed the best in the uni- 
verse. Freedom propagates freedom, as despotism perpetuates 
despotism. For where men are free to propose their doubts, the 
mind will never rest satisfied with imperfection, but evincing its 
dissatisfaction, go on to imagine and seek after a better state of 
things. In antiquity every tiling liberal in arts and knowledge 
had some open or secret reference to government ; and musicians, 
teachers of the belles lettres, were versed in the arcana imperii, 
and imbued the minds of thejr pupils with maxims of state. The 
dissatisfied and projecting disposition of the Greeks has been enu- 
merated by modern sagacity among their imjicrfections : but the 
Greeks were restless because they saw that they were far from 
having reached the perfection which they were able to conceive j 
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whereas barbarous and ignorant nations are tranquil and satiafied, 
because they cm conceive no perfection that they have not reached. 
Ihe spirU of the infinite number of booka which ancient Greece 
gave birth to on the art of government, illustrates, in a strikinff 
manner, the dinerencc between the character of a free and an 
enslaved people. The Greeks inquired earnestly and seriously 
what was the best model of a state ; the others, on the contrary, 
suppose the question decided, and write in praise of whatever go- 
vernment they may happen to live under. “ May the king live for 
ever !” exclaims the Persian. « May the shadow of the celestial 
emperor overcast the thrones of all the kings of the earth 1‘* says 
the Chinese. The Greeks (to adapt to this subject a beantiwl 
expression of Plato) always held themselves free to steer in what- 
ever direction they might be carried by the stream of their reason- 
ings 5 and were in fact the only people that ever did so. They 
were governed by^ reason j the Romans by the authority of the 
senate j modern European states by prejudice ; the Asiatics by 
force. 

With regard to the Chinese in particular, they know no other 
form of government than monarchy; and an anecdote, given with- 
out reference to any particular theory in Nieuhoff's Travels, in 
proof of this, is of more weight than a thousand Jesuitical 
declamations. 

“ Next morning they (the Dutch embassy) were visited by some 
lords of the imperial council.— In regard that these commissioners 
could not well understand the nature of a commonwealth, because 
the Tartars and Chinese know no other sort of government than 
the monarchical, they (the Dutch) were obliged to make use of the 
name of tfie Prince of Orange, as if they had been sent by his 
Highness.*' 

Here W’c have the extent, as regards politics, of Chinese know- 
ledge ; they are not able even to conceive a free state. Their 
ideas in reality turn entirely upon the means of acquiring petty 
power, and amassing money ; and the greatest mandarin is fre- 
quently flogged like a slave for the meanest act of e.\tortion.— 

Their letters,” says Sir William Jones, “ if we may so call them, 
are merely the symbols of ideas ; their popular religion was im- 
ported from India in an age comparatively modem; and their 
philosophy seems yet in so rude a state as hardly to deserve the 
appellation ; they have no ancient monuments ; tlieir sciences are 
wholly exotic; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them 
characteristic of a particular family ; nothing which any set of men, 
in a countiw so highly favoured by nature, might not have dis- 
covered and improved. I’hey have, indeed, both national music 
and national poetry, and both of them beautifully pathetic; but 
of painting, sculpture, or architecture, as works of imagination, 
they seem (like other Asiatics) to have no idea.** ' 
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Is this the picture of a great nation? Do we here find traces 
of that superior people which Voltaire and others imagined the 
Chinese to have been ? But in reality it would be irrational to 
hope for exalted knowledge among a people whose every idea 
bears upon it the superscription of authority, and descends through 
the strainers of the court. The children of the mandarins, who 
are sent as governors into distant provinces, are forcibly detained 
at Pekin, to be educated in the imperial college; and it is easy to 
imagine the nature of the ideas which are there instilled into them. 
But in all cases it seems to be the policy of the government to 
keep out foreign notions as it would keep out an enemy ; and for 
this purpose, strangers entering the country are carefully watched, 
that they may not communicate their ideas to the people. 

But even the knowledge which is permitted to circulate in China 
operates as some restraint upon the Emperor ; for when Kamhi 
(the Mantchou) imprisoned his son, whom he had previously de- 
signed 4Dr his successor, he thought it prudent to publish mani- 
festoes in all the Gazettes of the empire, laying before the people 
the reasons which had inducctl him to act as he had dot^. The 
various members of the royal family of China are not* treated, 
however, in the barbarous manner of the Persians and Turks ; 
for, although divested of all authority, they are not only permitted 
to live, and to prescr^’e their eyes, but also to enjoy a splendid 
palace, and tolerably extensive revenues. This peculiarity also is 
undoubtedly owing to their superior eWilization; and to the effect 
of their laws, awkward and cumbrous as they are; — because, 
although laws may be bad, they are still better than the casual 
caprices of a tyrant. It is nevertheless impossible to give to laws 
their due effect under a despotic government ; for that which 
is united to despotism has no lunger any distinct power, any more 
than has a gentle rivulet, mingling with a disturbed river, a distinct 
and self-directed current. 

Notwithstanding, the mere ritual and frame of the Cliinese 
monarchy is calculated to impose at first upon the mind ; its as- 
sumption of the paternal function — its solemn and numerous tri- 
bunals — its ostensible patronage of merit — its frequent and exces- 
sive charities — its apparently >irtuous, or rather moral exterior — 
every thing seems to announce a system of humanity^ justice, and 
wisdom. 

The affairs of the nation are intrusted to six* grand tribunals, 
or sovereign courts, which are placed over all those in the empire. 
The first of these courts watches over the conduct of the mandarins 
dispersed in the various governments of the provinces ; the second 
directs the finances ; the third superintends the rites of religion, 
the sciences, and the arts; the fourth has the management of 
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war ; the fifth presides over the proceedings in the crifixinal law j 
and the sixth has the superintendence of public structures. The 
results of all affairs decided in these courts are communicated to 
a superior tribunal* There are besides these forty-four inferior 
courts in Pekin alone; and every mandarin has one to assist him 
in his deliberations in the different provinces. The Emperor is 
supposed to be the father of the whole empire ; the viceroy, of 
the province over which he presides ; and the mandarin, of his 
little city or town. Thus we have a country which is governed 
entirely by fathers— but it must be allowed they are somewhat 
severe parents. 

From various causes, however, industry is promoted in a wonder* 
fill manner by this government, although all the drudgery of com- 
mon labour seems to fall exclusively on the native Chinese, ever 
since the Mantchou conquest. Nieuhoff observes, that the Tar- 
tars* boats were hauled up the river by the Chinese. “ They often 
slip,’* says he, “ into narrow paths, and are drowned ; anwif any 
grow faint and weary, there is one who follows and never leaves 
beating |^em till they go on or die.” The mandarin of the dis- 
trict visits' the labourer in the spring, rewards him if industrious, 
assists him if poor, and punishes him if slothful. A son who is 
accused by his father is punished without imiuiry or appeal; it is 
thought that no parent would prefer a false accusation against his 
child. 

From what has been said, it is plain that China is not an excep- 
tion to the general assertion, that all the nations of Asia are en- 
slaved ; for by force or intrigue the emperors of this vast country 
have ever maintained the most absolute power ; and if through the 
natural mildness of a few of its princes, there have been instances 
of the sovereign having been guided by the wisdom of his coun- 
5>ellors, w’e ought not thence to infer that in general it is even per- 
mitted to represent the true state of things to the monarch. In 
all the tribunals he has a spy who reports to him in secret how 
and at whose suggestion any particular measure has been adopted; 
and as every one present is aware of this spy being among them, 
it is easy to foresee that the interests of the people, who have no 
influence in preserving their stations to the judges, must he sacri- 
ficed to the interests of the Emperor, at whose nod they rise or 
fall. This consideration should have taught those politicians who 
have written of China, that these famous tribunals were rather the 
instruments than the checks of arbitrary power j but a great num- 
ber of writers seem content to follow in their reasoning what they 
are pleased to call the consiitutwii of a government; never con- 
sidering that these vocdbula magistroiiU are thuij^ which may 
be made to suit any system of oppression. We learn from 
Tacitus, that the first Roman emperors cunmngly permitted the 
old terms of liberty to remaui, eveu after every vestige of real 
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freedom had disappeared. In other countries^ the same thing 
happens in other ways. It b the least thing of all to luiow the 
given formulary of a state; there is scarcely an idea communicated 
by it. The true nature of a government is not so much to be 
sought in its totality, when the close-riveted parts, like a suit of 
armour, adhering together, exclude the eye from searching its 
interior :«-*we must contemplate it in history, when each part in 
succession comes in contact with the rude grasp of circumstances, 
with the fierce blows of time, before we can pronounce Upon the 
measure of freedom and prosperity that it is calculated to entail 
upon a people. Politics are a science in which the commentary 
is much more valuable than the text ; the latter is composed of 
the shifts and conjectures of men; the former, of the decisions of 
nature and experience upon their wisdom and solidity. 


AGAINST LUXURY, 

I; 

Sweeter to sing to the wild blast that chills me, 
Hardened with toil and with cold, 

Than list to the fountain, whose melody stills me, 

' Floating in odours and gold ! 

Oh ! the full glow of the fetterless spirit 
Dwells net with Luxury’s slave ; 

Patienca and courage alone can inherit 
That portion of God to the brave I 

IL 

Tell ui, ye children of wisdom, who measure 
'fhe actions of man and his might, — 

Tell us, was Earth won by day-dreams of pleasure ? 
And battles and watchings by night ? 

Tell us, did sylplis shield the valiant from ruin ? 

Did syren songs lull their repose ? 

No 1 the proud soul, sacred glory pursuing, 

Steered by his pole*star through woes. 

III. 

Planted by valour, and waved against fortune, 
Rome's flag wrapped the world in a shade ; 

E'en the rude Nor^, with its ample folds sporting, 
Paused as he viewed it displayed. 

But when the slow moth of Luxury stealing, 
Wasted its strength to decay ; 

Tempests less fierce than the Northern wind pealing, 
Blew its bright ruins away. 
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thb fashionable and unfashionable writers of 
THE present day. 

Perhaps there are no two classes of men that more essentially 
(lilfer from each other than fashionable and unfashionable authors* 
la literature, this distinction has ever existed ; and, as a certain 
peculiarity of taste is observed to pervade and characterixe every 
nation and period, it is probable that it never ivill cease to sepan 
rate the republic of letters into two powerful and contendiiifl^ 
bodies. In the present apfc, however, this division of the national 
mass of intellect is more obvious and striking than at any former 
period in our literary annals. Now that the accumulation of books 
and authors is so unprecedentedly great, we can almost perceive 
tlic two parties set in warlike array against each other — the one 
basking in the sunsliinc of popularity, and weaving an existence 
out of the success of their productions — the other proudly view- 
ing what they term the temporary fame and splendour of their 
adversaries, and (though with high hopes of future justice) sullenly 
plodding on in obscurity their adopted course. 

A fjishiouable writer is one that is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the age in which he lives; he is one that narrowly marks 
the varying currents of opinion, and anxiously studies the likings 
and antipathies of the public— that knows what will ti^e, and 
what will be disregarded ; what are the methods to excite atten- 
tion, and when excited, to secure popularity. He is the artful 
flatterer of the prejudices of men, and understands well how to 
cliinie in with their most favourite notions. He is the anxious 
caterer for the public taste; and, whilst he pampers it like a spoiled 
child with every thing it asks for, is ever upon the watch that no 
food may be administered from any other hand but his own. 

There is a certain tone of thought, as well as style of composi- 
tion, that is necessary to the formation of a fashionable writer. 
He ought not to be much versed in metaphysics, nor to have any 
great enthusiasm for antiriuity, which might give to his works^^m 
deep and thinking a cast, or too antUjuated ari appearance. o 
great art in his w’ritings must consist in reflecting with advantage 
the sentiments of the age; and by a judicious defence of those 
ideas to which they arc most partial, endeavour to persuade men 
how much wiser they are than they before thought themselves . 
The fashionable writer seldom sees anything in the existing state 
of things to reprehend or quarrel with. The politicid aspect ot 
the country is good— because it is considered so by the majority 
of such persons as are likely to become his readers. The sUte o 
religion is flourishing ; for do not men delight to believe and to 
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assured of that which flatters their dearest prejudices?* Lord 
Byron is a man of vicious habits and of ho principle — for is he 
not so deemed by persons in place and power, to whom his writings 
are offensive, because inimical to thdr interest? by those hypocrites 
who if they cannot find a moral regularly tacked to the end of 
every production, immediately raise a hue and cry of crucify him, 
crucify him ! ** In short, such a writer must see every thing as 
the world sees it : — he must look for his cue in the faces of the 
multitude. We must seldom expect the discovery of any. important 
truth in his writings ; for instead of going directly to seek her at 
the fountains of nature, he beholds her dim image (" as with a 
glass darkly,^*) through the intervention of the minds of others. 

It may be thought, that this character is too sweeping, hasty, 
and exaggerated ; and true indeed it is that it can by no means 
be made applicable to all who come under our term of fashionable 
authors. If it were otherwise, our present literature would cer- 
tainly be reduced to a very degraded state ; and the interests of 
truth would be sacrificed in a greater degree than our own obser- 
vations convince us that they are .j for the great b6<ly of our writerH 
without doubt lean to this class. Before we contrast these with 
their opposites, the un/asliionableSf we shall here single out such 
writers among the former as may properly illustrate our theoretical 
sketch. 

It should be noticed, perhaps, in the first place, that we consider 
the numerous host of writers in tlic different Reviews, Magazines, 
&c. as coming under the appellation of our title. They indeed 
approach more nearly to the spirit of our definition than any others 
we could name. Whilst the present unparalleled number of these 
works exists, these writers are compelled of necessity to seize pre- 
sent topics — coincide with present opinions — and study the varia- 
tions of public taste, if they would ensure themselves readers. And 
can they be blamed for this ? Things that .are intended but for 
the day, why should they not take the tone of the times, as far as 
may be consistent with integrity ? Meant for the amusement of 
a leisure hour, why should they jar with the feelings or the ])re- 
judices of men ? Written to delight the mind, and to confer a 
pure pleasure, why should they destroy their object by an ill-timed 
introduction of unparticipated feelings? Theories, systems, and 
particular opinions, should meet the public eye in distinct and re- 
gular works, when the reader may l)e previously prepared to grapple 
with an argument, and have time to provide himself with the shield 
and armour of impenetrable prejudice, to resist the attacks made, 
perhaps, upon his favourite notions. 

We claim no alliance, however, to the class of fashionables, (though 
ourselves a periodical) . At the same time, the reasons we have just 
given why Magazine writers in general partake more or less of this 
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character, will in the minds of many, no doubly be deemed sufficiently 
satisfactory for their aequittal. 

First and foremost in the rank of fashionable authors, we recog- 
nise Sir Walter Scott— supposing him of course to be the real 
father of those yet unowned prodigies, the Scotch Novels ! If he 
be the true source of those productions, he is unquestionably the 
most fashionable of living authors. But though doubtless in those 
works there is a constant caution maintained with regard to the 
opinions expressed, and a secret reference continually made, in the 
author’s mind, to the state of public feeling ; yet Sir Walter can 
hardly be said to have practised, to their full extent, those arts to 
secure popularity, which would constitute a full claim to the ap- 
pellation. Their popularity is muiuestionably more owing to their 
inherent genius than to the adoption of any secondary means. His 
Poems bear the same negative character in relation to their entire 
freedom from all dogmatism, and individual opinion. ITiere is 
little or no party spirit in either ; they neither flatter nor offend. 
This liberality, however, as is well known, does not equally, mark 
nil the writings of Scott. He has been, and is now, as k is said, a 
writer in periodical works in which “ church and state’’ is the cry, 
aud “ an accommodation of conscience to interest ” the practice. 
In these he has taken part with the stronger side, and has hurled the 
thunderbolts of invective against the friends of liberty and truth. 
He has there soothed the fierce irritability of the demon Prejuduje, 
bv the lulling song of flattery, and gratified the hatred of the 
powerful by the abuse and revilement of their cneinies. Here, 
therefore, he is fashionable through design ; in the others, through 




the potency ol ms genius. , . 

What is that work which some short time since was to be found 
in the drawing-rooms of the great, in the parlours of humbler life, 
and in the soLry student’s cell ?-a«d what that name w'nch was 
.... the lips of all readers, and in the hearts of » 

The « Sketch Book, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Does not Uic 

very mention of this work at once illustrate our character of the 
fashionable writer ? Every thing in it is smooth, “’"h 
fulated to make every one contented w'th*'""*, 
a political or religious tendency— every thing of a disputed or con- 
troversial nature, is carefully kept back. It **" * ' . •, 

books of the sort, written with the same view to present 
openly declare in favour of ideas most prevalcn , " * r ^ 

no particular opinions, professes to respect all. f Z 

the perusal of these volumes as refreshed as the forest st^ from 
the crystal lake— with a measure of happin^s 
at once refines the feelings, and makes ehantoble the 
look always at the bright side of human things. If they do not 
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tend to give you just views of men and society^ they at least Induce 
pleasing ones; and the fine spirit of humanity that breathes through 
every page, fastens upon the reader’s mind, and beguiles him into 
the same amiable deception. The effect upon a person reading 
this book, who knew nothing whatever of the world (if such a thing 
were possible) would be the idea that this earth was a land of per- 
petual sunshine, instead of a wilderness of brooding night ; that 
its inhabitants were but “ a little lower than the angels,’' and not 
men; that virtue was its pervading spirit, and justice the birthright 
of all ; and that the paths of our pilgrimage through it were as 
smooth as those of fancy, instead of as rugged as reality! 

There is another very popular author of the present day, that in 
some respects resembles the last-mentioned person, though wanting 
much of his genius ; D’Israeli, a writer on our literary history, who 
has brought before the public some very pleasing works for light 
reading and leisure hours, which have been much perused and ad- 
mired. He has written “ Curiosities of Literature," “ Calamities 
of Authors," On the Literary Character," &c. &c. He is more 
commendable, however, for his patient research, finished taste, 
and warm enthusiasm for his interesting subjects, than for any 
great share of genius or ability. We shall not, therefore, say 
much of him, though he is, perhaps, as literal an illustration of 
our description as we could meet with. 

Do you call Lord Byron a fashionable author? "-—Yes, cer- 
tainly. ‘‘ How then does he agree with your account, when instead 
of chiming in with the sentiments of the times, he keeps up an in- 
cessant raking fire upon all of them by turns ? " This seems to go 
much against our theory ; but a few considerations will account 
for it. It is in other circumstances that we are to look for the 
cause of his popularity j and the principal are these : — First, hi'' 
amazing genius, which claims universal homage; secondly, his 
nobility and rank; and thirdly, the mysterious and impenetrable 
darkness which hangs over his destiny and life. All these have 
excited an interest in him which no scoffing or ridicule, no ‘‘ im- 
moral tendency," no profaneness, or libertinism, could repress. 
He always acted in direct opposition to the generality of time- 
serving writers, in the recklessness with which he exposed and 
treated human opinions; and the very singularity of his conduct, 
when added to the consciousness of his immense powers, gave 
another impulse to the rolling wheels of his reputation. But he 
is an autlior who has been so much thought on, that the particular 
and numerous causes of his extensive fame must be obvious to 
every one. He has had a celebrity which no English writer during 
his own. life-time ever enjoyed, and nearly equal to that in which 
Voltaire revelled during the noon-day of his glory. It has been 
well observed by Mr. Hazlitt, in speaking of Lord Byron, that 
the nobleman and the poel reflect light upon each other^ set 
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one Mother’s excellencies, and screen each other’s doffct s. With 
all his genius, perhaps, no man’s fame was ever more increased bv 
adventitious circumstances, than Byron’s. No man’s private his- 
tory was ever so much a private one. Of course this excessive 
interest will cease with hia death, and it is this event only that will 
show his real quantum of solid and lasting fame. 

It will be needless to extend further this Banquo-like procession 
of authors. Sufficient have been introduced to explain the cha- 
racter they were intended to illustrate, and the names merely of 
a few of the rest will be required. We may refer to the s^e 
class— Moore, Barry Cornwall, Southey, Campbell, Rogers— 

cum multis ahis.” ‘ ® 

We now proceed, chiefly for the sake of the strong contrast it 
affords, to draw a portrait of the unfashionable writer, and shall 
also follow it up with one or two examples. 

Our antipodes cannot certainly he in greater opposition to us 
than are unfashionable authors to the ones we have been just de- 
H’ribiiig. Bring so little noticed, their number is quite unknown, 
and of course their merit quite unappreciated. They are generally 
obscure and retired students about the metropolis : men for whom 
some early direction of mind, and subsequent pursuits, have created 
a world of their own, in which they are content to dwell, but 
which, at the same time, shuts them out from a participation in 
the real one. They are persons who live to themselves. They 
arc often those who have followed through their lives the deluding 
phantom of some wild opinion, or favourite system, and who, 
because they cannot bring the public to admire the depth and 
originality of their peculiar conceptions, sink back into indiffe- 
rence, disgust, and obscurity ! They are mostly good scholar^ 
and consequently look upon the comparative shallowness of their 
more successful brethren with disdain, and consider their popula- 
rity, whilst they themselves remain in the shade, as a sure proof 
of the incapacity of the public to discover worth. They are self- 
involved. Their tone of thinking is individual. Common opinion* 
seldom find a place in their minds, but they reject these in a wild 
gallop after original ones,— as if truth were a thing of yesterday, 
and the experience of ages nothing. They are often deep thinkei^ 
but their very depth, by inducing obscurity, is a chief cause of 
their neglect. To endeavour to follow the track of their thoughts 
is like trying to keep your eye fixed upon a sheet of water that is 
dashing over an immense cataract— you keep sight of it awhile, 
and catch glimpses of it occasionally, but it is at last lost in the 
impenetrable depth and darkneas of some engulphing chasm! 
Such a writer is Mr. Coleridge. For proof* of it see nearly every 
thing he has written $ and particularly his Friend/* and the 
Blographta Ldteraria.** Through both of these, more dull andl to- 
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dious than the ponderous quartos written on the Arian controversy, 
we continually meet with the flashings-out of a great mind. It is 
true they are as momentary as meteors shot into the midnight 
sky, and like them too, only serving to render the returning dark- 
ness more palpable and gloomy. On opening a volume of his 
writings, we sometimes perceive the traces of a profound and 
highly-original thought, — ^but in a partial development, like the 
faint indications of a vein of gold to the toiling miner : you follow 
on with eagerness, and work your way through half a dozen more 
pages in the same expectation ; but it is gone—or was but a vision 
—or, like the African river, terminates in obscurity. His mind 
seems for ever rolling about amid contraries — between poetry and 
metaphysics, imagination and fact ; and it is well if he can keep 
himself buoyed up in the storm of such conflicting elements ! He 
is a ship without a rudder — a prey to the winds and waves of con- 
tending opposites. A flower of true poetry starts up in his writing«, 
but a whole rabble of metaphysical conceits and follies immediately 
rush over it and trample it to the earth. His metaphysics are the 
grave of his imagination— his imagination bewilders his reasoning 
powers. He seems ever on the watch for odd fancies, and they 
come upon him like a cloud of locusts, darkening by their number 
the whole land of his mind. He appears to have overthou^hi 
himself. “ Rudis iudigestaque moles” is the true idea of his 
construction, 

A writer may be unfashionable from his known adherence to 
heterodox principles in politics and religion. The expression of 
such opinions he may consider his duty, and may make the en- 
forcement of them a chief feature in Ins writings. This will he 
even more fatal to his reputation than obscurity, or too great 
depth. The terms, republican and blasphemer, echoed about from 
mouth to mouth, will effectually prevent his entrance into the li- 
braries, or minds of men. If genius be allowed him (which is not 
often the case), it is accompanied with a charitable sigh that 
“ such great powers should be so perverted.” Party spirit is a 
great enemy to the interests of literature, and interferes with it in 
a most daring and lamentable manner ; and at no time more than 
the present. See the leading periodicals of the day, the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly. In their discussion of purely literary sub- 
jects, how do they permit the barefaced introduction of political 
discussion ! How often do they, under pretence of reviewing an 
author’s work, bring his political principles under the lash ! His 
merit as an author is secondary to the orthodoxy of his cree<l. 
This is iriuch to be regretted, and indeed we know of no greater 
evil in the modem condition of letters, literature is a pure thing 
of itself, and ought to have no alliance with the bad passions of 
and no connexion with the strife and tumult of life. It should 
not admit of such noisy and unwelcome guests. It is not a hus- 
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tings for men to declaim, rave, and “ strut their little hour** upon, 
nor a pulpit for the anathemas of the church. Literature is an 
inner and sacred part of the temple of the universe — a holy of 
holies-^and should not be clchlcd by the entrance of unhallowed 
bteps. 

Among those who have suffered the loss of their just fame from 
the influence of these causes, is Mr. Shelley. Undoubtedly, we 
must set down the chief cause of his unpopularity to the hetero- 
dox cast of his opinions ; but there arc others founded upon the 
nature of his mind, which have greatly contributed to the same 
effect. We shall not, however, enumerate them at present, but 
content ourselves with giving a short extract from a paper that 
was published some little time since “ On Obsolete and Obscure 
W'riters” in the Literary Examiner. The writer seems to enter- 
tain precisely the same sentiments with ourselves on the nature of 
Mr. Shelley’s mind and principles ; and the passage is so charac- 
terized by deep insight and perception, and so forcibly elucidates 
the peculiarities of his excellence, that it would be impossible for 
\\h to clothe our own conceptions in a more impressive form. 

“ Mr. Shellcv was not, during his life, a popular writer ; nor are 
his works calculated, independently of the opinions they contain, 
t<. iK-conic popular; l.ut he has inirehascd a freehold m the terri- 
tory of the Muses, whieh neither time nor eritus will cr er be ah c 
,0 separate from his name. M'hatcver may he said, it is impossihlo 
to credit that his .siiiRuUuity was the effect of affcetatiou, and not 
rather the aberration of a spirit drenched m eiithnsiasm, and flut- 
tuatiiiK with the impulses of extraordinary feeling. Ht threw 
rS hito the couVse, to run with Nature to the extremjty of 
her line; and it is no wonder, that amid the whirling ^ 

(Jlvmpic contest, he sometimes forgot the charioteer. *• * Icr- 
hans lie did not see his way with sufficient clearness through the 
incumbent swarms of his weighty thoughts, “’J 

any mind, and will not aoes not go from his works 

ho d impiety ® • , through the whole texture of 

ment arc sharpened to Slicllcv’s conclusions 
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perceive at once the literal truth and expressive force of this pas* 
sage ; it is warm with life, and the image of the man is reflected 
ad truly upon the page, as a cast that is made of a head gives back 
the exact features of the countenance. We cannot but think that 
the odium, which at present attaches tb his name, must shortly 
dissipate itself, and that a powerful reaction will take place in his 
favour. His obscurity, his too unrestrained luxuriance of imagi- 
nation, and want of subjects of more human interest, which are 
his chief faults as a writer, will for ever prevent him from being 
generally read ; but it is our firm belief that he is one of those 
minds destined to remain conspicuous and immoveable when the 
tide' of opposing circumstances has ebbed away. 

Wordsworth is another unfashionable author ; and one cause is 
sufficient to account for it — he is too deep for the multitude. It 
is in vain to talk of his absurdities, false notions, and babyisms 
both of thought and language. These are not the true reasons of 
his unpopularity. They occur but comparatively seldom in hiis 
works, and to the man of deep feeling they are sp amply atoned 
for by the prodigious genius elsewhere displayed, that the occasional 
aberrations of a great mind are easily forgiven. His “ Excnrsioir 
contains few of these objectionable follies, and to those who arc 
capable of understanding its sublimity, its pathos, and true poetic 
feeling, it must ever appear a work of muiuestionable genius and 
powerful interest. But can common readers enter into the spirit 
of such a poem ? a poem that embodies the most delicate and 
refined abstractions of the mind — and an exquisite devotion 
and love f9r nature, concentrated, original, and pure 1 We 
must not look among the herd of mankind for such persons as 
are capable of enjoying Mr. Wordsworth*s poetry. He himself 
must be too well aware of the great superiority of his mind and 
poetry to be disappointed at his unpopularity. W^e cannot com- 
prehend the nature or attributes of the Deity, — we can believe only. 
Men of genius are a kind of gods, of whose qualities the further 
they are removed from humanity, we can have the less conception. 
There is less of the common material, and more of the divinity in 
them than in others 5 and the phenomena of their minds are not 
reducible to the same rules as those by which we judge of baser 
natures. Like Shakspeare’s witches, 

** They look not like the inhabitants 0' the earth, 

And yet are on itP' 

It will not be necessary to enumerate further the particular au- 
thors that belong to this class; as the reader will be able himself, 
after what has been said, to refer nearly every writer to his proper 
standard. But it may here be proper to mention, that we are far 
from considering all our authors as belonging to one or other of 
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these two parties. There is undoubtedly a medium, a negative 
character which many have preserved. Such are neither fashion- 
able nor unfashionable ; they do not strive to become the former, 
nor does the nature of their minds render them the latter. They 
write just what they think, and seek no adventitious means to en- 
gage attention. Their minds are powerful enough of themselves 
to gain them readers, and without making use of petty arts and 
cunning devices, they are contented with the measure of their 
fame. They arc generally those that love learning more for 
its own sake, and are satisfied with the reputation that springs 
from worth. When they write they think more of their subject 
than of its readers ; and keep their eyes fixed upon Truth, rather 
than on tlie fluctuating opinions of the multitude. 

To conclude this lengthened speculation — What is the result 
of all this ? We are like yEsop, or the revilera of Lord Byron : 
we must have a moral ! The result and the moral are simply 
this : That there are in our literature at present two distinct and 
opposed classes of writers, each marked and characterized by the 
particular ((ualities that have been pointed out ; that wC shoulrl 
1)0 more aware and more upon our guard against the subserviency 
of popular writers to their interest in ada|)ting their opinions to 
tlie times j that we should be more solicitous than we have been 
to take up the productions of the unpopular ones, considering that 
at least they possess an integrity of purpose, which the others 
generally want ; and that upon the whole, those hist mentioned, 
who have neither the flattery of the one, nor the obscurity of the 
olbcr, are the best suited for our present instruction and perma- 
nent benefit. We hope we shall not be considered to have spoken 
too harshly of the character that we set out with ; nor to have 
classed under it more of our authors than was quite fair. M e do 
not think that we have done cither. Ihc interests of letters 
ro(juire that a continual watch should be kept over all their abuses, 
for no order of society is more liable to them. Some of these 
abuses we think have been pointed out. We^ too eagerly seize 
those authors who will present us with an entire concordance Oi 
sentiment; and too hastily reject those who have nothing l)ut 
tlieir own merit to offer us. Why should we not he as particular 
over our literature as our religion ? They arc both of inestimable 
value, — sympathies Interwoven with our nature, chords that 
vibrate music — a golden light strewed over the trac o it. 
They both alike have their origin in the aspirations of man after 
a higher state, and are both less sullied by the tinge and inter- 
mixture of the earthly, than all other human enjoyments. 
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THK WIDOWS— PART I. 

It wag a place, 

>^herc willow with its weeping ^ace, 

And yew, and cypresg, breathed an air 
Of baneful grief and sad despair; 

Even the expanse of sky above 
Was dark as disappointed love, 

Dropping such tears as woman's eye 
Lets fall in hours of agony ; 

While breezes wandering througli the leaves, 
Came like the sighs ivhich woman heaves : 
The unmown grass was waving there, 
Uncheck’d its growth by mortal tread, 

Save when sopie foot of stealing care 
Came to lament the absent dead.— - 

Tliere is a mound 

Of new raised earth'—the frcsli'inoved ground 
Has late received into its rest 
Some other tenant as its guest, 

To slumber on its parent breast ; 

And in that mean and little space 
Reposes one whose mighty mind, 

In the brief period of his race, 

No earthly bounds had e’er confin'd ; 

He seemed as one, whom smiling Heaven 
Delighted in ita course to bless, — 

To whom life, love, and fame were given, — 
A fountain in the wilderness ; 

But one bright gem, one fragrant rose, 

Laid on his breast, — ^W'as treasured there,; 
One smile of brightness round him glows. 

And sheds a halo bright and fair. 

With hearts like these, oh it is sweet. 

In life’s cold wilderness to m(>et ! 

To see of souls the sunny glow 
Shed beams of brightness all below. 
Dispersing sonow, care and wo I 

And he is gone ! — Ah, who shall say 
The anguish of that lost one’s breast, 
When he — her hope, her joy, away — . 

Might feel, but yet had left no rest! 

To see no more the light of day ; 

’Midst tombs and sepulchres to dwell ; 
’Mong bodies of the dead to stray ; 

Each moment feeling death’s cold swell: 
All this were nothing — ^but no more 
To meet the eyes of those we love. 

Yet still to feel our souls adore 

Some distant star which shines above; 
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To look on ov^ry face we meet, 

Yet know such scratiny is vain ; 

To feel, that while life’s pulses beat, 

We never, never meet again— 

To bear all this through countless days, 

To dwell on sonow for his sake ; 

To fed a hidden grief, which preys 
Upon a heart that will not break— 

« « * « * 

But who is this, with stealing pace, 

And careless self-neglecting grace ; 

Who, dashing with her footstep light 
The rain-drops from the grass blade slight, 
Intent to pierce appalling glooms, 

Heeds not obstructing time-worn tombs ! 
Treads over bodies long since laid, 

The sire, the matron, and the maid ; 

Hears in her course the bird of night 
Uttering its cries of wild affright, 

Yet hearing, heeds not — careless now 
Of these dark scenes, that once bad been 
Enough to chill the heart’s warm glow, 

If hut to think of^— all unseen. 

But deep embittered sorrow hath 
No room for unsubstantial fears ; 

It rather courts the fearful path, 

As umson with self it wears — 

It is a thing which fills the heart, 

Yielding to lesser guests no part. 

Alas ! th-^, tears, those flowing eyes, 

The g&Hngs of that sobbing breath, 
Tliat would have followed where he lies, 
H^ve/no control o’er ruthless death. 

Nor can ‘the life-warmth of that breast, 
Once the loved pillow df his rest, 

Convey one touch ofgenial heat; 

Nor can he feel that hearts wild beat, 

His bosom’s sod is all too dark 
To carry the electric impark : 

Love cannot now disturb his rest. 

In vain the pressure of that breast 
On the cold earth where now he lies, 

He will not waken to those sighs; 

He cannot feel those arms embrace 
His cold and weary dwelling place. 

In, vain she called u^n his name, 

In vain invoked him to her arms ; 

No more his words like music came; 
Infusible to edl her charms. 
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Yet would she not forsake the spot,^ 

Hallowed to her, where be reclined ; 

In other places he was not, 

And here she left the world behind. 

When Morning came, with gloomy mien, 

Ashamed to smile on such sad scene, 

She saw that lost one still would share 
His cold earth-pillow — nor forbear 
On his sad couch herself to rest, 

And press near his her aching breast. 

Eva. 


EAST India’ company’s monopoly of tea. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, London, March 1824. 

I HAD intended last month to have drawn your attention to this 
subject, and presented your readers with the statement of the compara- 
tive prices of tea in this country and other parts of the world ; but as this 
has been so ably done in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, 

I shall confine myself to some additional remarks upon the monopoly of 
the East India Company, referring to the. article in the Review, and to 
the valuable tables in p. 106 of your first Number. 

I3y the latter it will be perceived that the consumption of tea in this 
country since 1801 has remained much the same, whilst the population 
has increased 3,448,98.5 in the same period. Deducting from the total 
population of Great Britain, 14,391,631, one-third for children who may 
be considered as not consuming tea, there will remain 9,594,421 ; and 
allowing two ounces per week for each person (the u iial allowance for 
servants), equal to six pounds and a half per annum, the consumption 
would be 62,363,7.36 pounds a year, or nearly three times the quantity 
which the Honourable Company are graciously pleased to provide us. 

The inadequate supply thus offered for sale, will at once explain the 
cause of the dealers giving so much n;ore for the tea than the putting-up 
price ; and although it would not fail to strike every one acquainted with 
commercial subjects, I have not hesitated to |)oint it out to the obsen^ation 
of those who are not so conversant with them. A singular elucidation of 
this may be found in the fact, that so accurately have the East India 
Company gauged the stomachs of that part of his Majesty’s subjects, 
who can afford to drink tea at the monopoly prices, that at any one of 
their quarterly sales they can raise or lower the price of tea by the in- 
creasing or decreasing of the quantity put up, 100,000 pounds out of 
about 6,000,000. 

It may not be generally known that in 1814 and 1815 the Dutch East 
India Company was supplied from this country with tea; and the best 
informed persons in the trade felt convinced that the continued supply of 
the Continent might have been secured to this country, if the East India 
Company would have imported sufficient, and declared four additional 
sales per annum for exportation only. It excited astonishment that they 
should have neglected this favourable q>peituiiityf but a little reflection 
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will show that they had good leaion for prefemng the home monopoly ; 
for had the East India Company put up tea for exportation only» the 
prices would not have exceed^ one half what they were compelling the 
people of this country to pay, John Bull’s eyes would have been opened 
^thout the trouble of investigation, and they would have been obliged 
to lower their prices to him. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review is surprised that Government has 
not taken up the subject, and compelled the East India Company to 
declare a larger quantity for sale, but he forgot that the higher the price 
the greater was the amount of the duty. For instance, if the price of 
congou is 2s. 6c£., the duty is 2s. 6d. per pound ; but lower the price one 
half, and the duty is so much the less. I will allow that if double the 
quantity were consumed, which I see no reason to doubt would have 
been the case, the same amount of duty would have flowed into tho 
Government coffers; but it is to be considered that until lately, this 
argument has not been received as conclusive, and comprehensive views 
on commercial subjects were confined to the few. 

The dawn of a biigbtor era is, I am happy to say, breaking upon us, 
and it is creditable to the present Ministers that they have actually prcj- 
ceded the mass of this thinking nation in taking rational views of our 
commercial policy; and 1 am therefore sanguine, that the discussion ot 
this subject will be attended with the liest effects, not only by enabling a 
greater proportion of the people to indulge in the use of tea, but in the 
necessary consequence of an increased employment of our shipping. 

Tho majority of your readers are, perhaps, not aware y'aUt is tho fcast 
India Company’s practice to pay the commanders and officers of thmr 
China ships, by the allowance of a certain quantity of tonnage to each 
according to their respective rank : tho wages of a captmn are about 15 
a voyage, and his privilege is fifty tons, which he can sell for about i,50W. 
or fiCith tea on his own account. On hi. arrival home 
at the East India Company’s sale, and on the settlement of his account, 
the Company deducted, until very lately, 331. 6s. Sd.per 
share of his profit ; which they have now reduced to ^ 

Now we will suppose the Captain’s tea to sell at 
which they Uke Is., and out of the remaining 2s. he make a ^t 
after deducting freight at the rate of 60i. F' ♦?“ ’ 
profit above the 60/. per ton, no one would bnng tea, but prefer s^ng 
Cpn^I^ : (a su/Scient ^mof that the 

tea Lm China, seU it at their low pnees, Com! 

importation.) You will observe the keen eye which the East India ^ 
pa^ haveti the main chance in taking t^ 

?.r^cm.t.on theselKng, instead of the invoice price • 

Adopted, theirsh.™,, » It 

whereas, at the selling pnee of ^ 

“this remind, me of tho more ^uit.ble m^e 

compared with ours: including^l 

the invoice cost; but we pay it on the sale pn«, which, inrtuoing^w 

expenses of freight, &c., if ^ cosf which is a tax^upon the 

more for oui^tea than any other country. 
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Tho quantity of tea sold by the East India Company is so inadequate 
to the supply of this country, that it is not to be doubted that a great deal 
must be smuggled, or a spurious article substituted, to the ^at injury of 
the revenue, the health, and morals of the people ; and if it was not im- 
perative upon Government to remedy this monstrous abuse on any other 
grounds, 1 think these alone would demand an immediate alteratiop. 

The advocates for the continuance of the excessive exactions of the 
East India Company must not attempt to impose upon the public by the 
assertion that the dealers in tea make exorbitant profits ; as it is notorious 
that in few lines of business is tho competition greater, and the profits 
consequently less, for I am a8«ured that seven and a half per cent, is tho 
medium return on the capital employed in the tea trade. 

Tho day is gone by when the objection to the increased consumption of ' 
tea would be considered valid from its withdrawing so much capital for 
an herb, as there is not a plainer axiom than that there cannot be buyers 
without sellers for any continuance ; and it is well known to those con- 
versant with the China trade, that the greatest difiiculty exists in finding 
returns for our present limited trade. Increase the consumption of tea, 
and you will have a vent for a still greater quantity of your manufactures. 

Should Government be still apprehensive of losing *0 productive a 
revenue, notwithstanding the moral certainty of increased consumption on 
the reduction of the price, I would ask this plain question,— -If you save 
to the people of this country, the two millions sterling per annum now 
extorted by the East India Company, will not the consumption of some 
other articles be increased, iq>on which tho duty will he an equivalent, 
and the comforts of the people augmented ? A saving to the poor is only 
an additional source of expenditure, which sooner or later finds its way 
into the public treasury. 

That the China trade was at one time the support of the East India 
Company I am willing to allow, and that they must have fallen without 
it there is pretty good reason to believe ; but as that honourable association 
has surmounted its difficulties, and from its increase of territorial revenue, 
is in a* more nourishing state than their most sanguine admirers could 
ever have anticipated, tho necessity exists no longer of our being so 
heavily taxed for the preservation of their East India possessions; and I 
trust, therefore, they will follow the illustrious instances of disinterested 
conduct, which several of our great public sinecurists have evinced, and 
give as a boon what they may depend will soon be demanded as a right. 

Ill conclusion ; I have only to remark that so jealous have the Company 
been to veil the profits of their tea trade, that they have resisted, with 
all their might, the throwing open of the China trade to the shipping of 
this country with other parts of the w’orld ; and whilst Americans have 
been loading in our ports for Canton, we have had the mortification to 
feel ourselves excluded. I am at a loss to imagine what other objection 
they could have, than tho conviction that the price they w'ere making 
this country pay would appear so monstrous an abuse of their monopoly, 
that they would he compelled to concede something to the general voice 
of the nation, as soon as it should be aware of the exaction; and ardently 
hoping that the discussion may have the desired effect, I shall in your 
next number supply a few further particulars. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

P. B. P. 
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the periodical literatcrb op the nineteenth century. 

No. 3,*^ The Quarterly Review* 

We were aware that we had undertaken a somewhat bold task, in 
thus venturing to discuss the merits and defects of the Periodical 
Literature of the day ; but till we had fairly sat ourselves down to 
treat of the Quarterly Review, we did not anticipate that it would 
turn out to be one from any portion of which we should shrink, 
with mingled feelings of sorrow, indignation, and disgust. The 
truth is, we would willingly have ‘escaped altogether from this 
part of our undertaking ; and for various reasons. In the first 
place, the Quarterly Review, so far as regards the matters to 
which we are now alluding, is beyond the reach of remonstrance, 
because it is past the sense of remorse. Anything that we, or 
any one else, could urge agfunst its political delinquencies, or 
rather against those acts which have grown out of its political 
views and feelings — ^would, as regards itself, fall from it (d 
they ever reached it) like water drops from the feathers of a bird. 
In the second place, wc have little hope of being able to kindle, in 
the public mind, sentiments on this subject similar to those which 
actuate our own. For, to say nothing of the acts of which we 
speak having been the means of creating the very appetite to which 
they appeal, and on which their influence is to depend,— they have 
still more cfticiently provided against any appeal that may be made 
iii opposition to them, by blinding the public eye to the evidence 
on which the strength and justice of that appeal must J 

us explain more distinctly what wc mean. In or er P 
auocity of the Quarterly Reviews attack on j 

example, it would first be necessary ^ destroy the , 

which the Quarterly Review has '^‘^W.shed, m 
those poems : for, if the said poems are, m 
Reviewer has stated them to be, the public 
that attack, instead of the reverse. And bow is this to be^ 
By this timUand especially now that the iKd 

the Poems of John Keats ought to have 
to evince powers not inferior to those of mimy 
the dayt of Milton. And. in to, fojjd 

Quarterly Review, and of the still Iwer 

in its train, this sentiment respecting „i j been the 

general. We do not, ofeour^, mean thaUt wo^d 

genuine sentiment of every individual would have ob- 

tamed generally- (whether ^ ^ obtain* retpect- 

in the same ma""®' ^ b; Ae «a 

mg the Poems of Milton mmseii. ; Why. if any 

which dm generally obtain respecting John KeaU? Why, any 
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one of his half dozen— or half hundred appreciators (for they do 
not amount to more) were to express his opinions and feelings re- 
specting this neglected poet in any "mixed company ” throughout 
England, the members of which, generally, professed to be of a 
literary turn,*'— the chances are that he would be greeted with 
an open lauih for his pains s— that he would excite a suppressed 
one is certain. No— the Quarterly Review is lord of the ascend- 
ant 5 and the poet of the Hyperion must wait half a century longer 
for his renown. 

In fact, we anticipate but lijtle either of present or future good 
from any individual attempt to lay bare the besetting vices of this 
powerful organ of a politico-literary party:* for although, ab- 
stractedly^ a very extended feeling does prevail, as to the bias which 
so frequently directs its decisions, yet, practically speaking, that 
feeling is of no avail whatever, because, it is only a general one, 
and therefore the inferences attending it are general also. Every 
one admits that the Quarterly Review has a strong bias towards 
high tory and high church principles ; which is pi;ccisely what tlie 
Review itself would be the first, not only to admit, but to insist on ; 
because it is on this that its very existence depends. But the 
Quarterly Review, with an effrontery almost peculiar to itself, while 
it insists on and glories in this ve^ bias, would at the same time 
insist on the non-existence of any individual results from it. And 
the " reading public,** in its amiable simplicity, is eager to accept 
this denial as a proof of the fact. As if a bowl with a biw could 
run in a direct line !— and as if, supposing it had been intended 
to run in a direct line, any bias would have been given to it ! 

These are some of the reasons which make us enter with great 
reluctance upon this part of our task: for to fulfil an ungracious 
and unthankftil office without the prospect of any positively bene- 
ficial results arising from it, is sorry work to any but such as feel 
a direct pleasure in detecting the foibles of their fellow-beings, 
and the corruptions that mix themselves up with all human things. 
But these reasons are not sufficient to deter us from performing 
the promise with which we commenced these papers — of speaking 
the truth (i. e. the whole truth) of every work that might come 
before us. And^he chief cause of our alluding to those reasons 
at all in this place, was, to account for any seeming deficiency 
that might be observed in us, of that hearty good-will towards 

Nbto.— 451 iice these papers were planned, and the first and second of them 
written, wn have learned, from an article in the first Number of the Westminster 
Review, that it U the intention of that new work to eater into a detailed exami- 
naUoD of the a»ture and tendency of the political papers that have hitherto ap- 
peared in theleading Reviews, which form the subject of our present paper, and 
that whicb preceded it No feeling of rivalry can , tor a moment, prevent os from 
axproasing onr unmingled satisfacthm at this circumstance ; for we conceive that 
•uch an examination might be conducted in a maaaer which would be likely to 
aninw the most iviporUpt and baiitficial rtMts. 
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our undertaking, which had been the surest promise of esttcoeMihl 
result. The fact is, that, like young Norval in his reluctant 
quarrel with the knave Glenalvon, we “ liavc no tongue to rail 5*' 
and if telling the mere truth of the Quarterly Review will not 
satisfy its enemies, “ they may kill the next Percy themselves:*' 
for we are willing to applaud whatever is good in thaf work, and 
are the enemies of its vices and errors only. 

The Quarterly Review first appeared about fifteen years ago, 
and under the most favourable circumstances which could attend 
such a work. Its great precursor and model, the Edinburgh, 
instead of prc-occupying the ground, had cleared and prepared it 
in various ways; by rousing anew the dormant appetite of the 
public for periodical reading, and at the same time renderiug that 
appetite too fastidious to feed on the trash that had latterly been 
placed before it ; by showing to the literary world exactly what 
was needed in the department in question, without anything like 
satisfying the need thus pointed out and rendered Jictive; by 
calling into the field of periodical writing a class of persons who 
had never before thought of entering it, and exciting a desire to 
appear there in many more, without offering them the means of 
gratifying it; and above all, by demonstrating the absolute neces- 
sity of establishing something like a balancing influence against 
that which was then bearing all upon one scale,— for till the esta- 
blishment of the Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh was worth half 
a score of close boroughs to the Whigs. 

Under these circumstances it wiis that the Quarterly Review 
made its appearance; and it was immediately hailed all parties 
fexcej)t one) as vSU[)|)lying an obvious desideratum, hor, m fact, 
nolhing could be more moderate and reasonable than the political 
views which it developed when it treated of political subjects at 
all; it exhibited a laudable degree of variety in the matters to 
which its attention was turned— giving a decided preference to 
none, but letting general and miscellaneous literature, Science, 
the arts, politics, statistics, theology, poetry, classical learning, 
travels, &c. take their due turns in discussion ; and treating 
if not with ecnial care and profundity, with e(iual apparent m 
partiality ; and throughout all| while showing » 
imitate, or rather to adopt, the spirited and piquant style of tho 
Edinburgh Review, in speaking of books and authors K^*'**^ y> 
and especially of such as did not seem to demand any 
serious or subtle examination,— yet not evinemg 
well as unfeeling inclination to tear Iwth to picws for th« ^ 
amusement of ito readers, and the exhibition of its 
pretensions, which had in part given to its elder rival ^ 

respects, ‘‘bad eminence/* which it wi« enjoying. Neither ^<l 
the Quarterly Review indulge in Essay writing to 
a* ito precunor had dona-cMy coufiping in thw way 
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to some yety Able, luminous, and temperate political sketches*- 
if that could he called political which merely professed to give a 
connected insight into the then state of active affairs on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the political prospects and events likely to 
result therefrom. It is true, the chief strength of the Review 
seemed to 6on8ist in this latter class of papers, — or at least to be 
expended upon them. And it may perhaps be worth rentarking, 
that it was started at a most important period for indulging in 
views of this kind — ^namely, just at the time when Austria, after 
having lain for years at the feet of Napoleon, had roused her- 
self once more for the combat, and issued her celebrated State 
Papers, declaring herself prepared to make war upon him again, 
d Voutrance» 

In fact, for the first two years of its existence, the Quarterly 
Review might be cited as offering a most valuable, and nearly un- 
exceptionable, addition to the Periodical Literature of the clay. 
Its papers were as various in their character, as the varied na- 
ture of the literature which called them forth. The political 
ones, as we have hinted above, were few in number, and those 
few were written with great ability ; and if they announced a firm 
adherence to the views and principles of the governing party, 
that adherence was stated in the most temperate language, and 
justified on reasonable grounds. The article in the second Num- 
ber, on the Austrian State Papers almve alluded to, is admirable 
in its way; and the most determined enemies to the political 
views on which it rests, cannot deny that the predictions, which 
it modestly puts forth under the form of hopes, have been verified 
to the letter. The papers which treated of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, where the subject seemed to require it, were composed with 
great care, and exhibited considerable taste and judgment, and 
very respectable acquirement ; and where it was thought neces- 
sary to try the work under review by the test of ridicule, this was 
done, generally speaking, with much lightness,’ gaiety, and spirit, 
but without any of that self-sufficient arrogance and unfeeling 
flippancy, which had characterized some of its rival’s effusions in 
this kind.— We conceive the two papers, in Numbers VIII. and 
IX. of the Quarterly Review, on Sir John Sinclair’s pamphlets 
relative to the Bullion Question, to be, without exception, the very 
best specimens of this style of writing that we have ever met with. 
They are, from beginning to end, a tissue of the most easy, ele- 
gant, and playful wit, and the most keen and cutting irony ; yet 
they never, at any one point, overstep those exceedingly delicate 
and almost evanescent limits within which a gentleman would 
wish to keep on such an occasion,— especially where he is speak- 
ing of a gentleman. 

’ Up to the period of which we are now speaking, the Review 
had been much less happy ii\ its poetical papers than in any 
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others •, if we except a very able article in the eighth Number on 
Mr. Crabbers works. The paper on Mr. Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming was feeble and common-place in proportion to the ap- 
parent labour bestowed upon it; and that on the Battle of Tala- 
vera was a friendly but futile attempt to lift the merest mediocrity 
to an eminence that it was utterly unworthy of, and wfts not able 
to mainlain for a single season. — In all the other departments of 
literature, the Quarterly evinced, for a considerable period, a very 
respectable portion of talent and information ; and it produced a 
great variety of papers fraught with interest, amusement, and 
instruction. But it by no means displayed generally that distin- 
guished and even first-rate excellence, whicli has since placed it 
at least oa a level with its northern competitor in its best quali- 
ties. Neither did it as yet venture upon those, as it seems to us, 
frightful derelictions of common honesty and decency, and even of 
common sense, which have, so far as the particular papers in ques- 
tion are concerned, sunk it infinitely below the “ lowest deep” 
that its rival in bad as well as in good has ever reached in this re- 
spect. All the arrogance, and ignorance, and flippancy, all the 
want of feeling, and want of taste, and want of perception, dis- 
played in all the papers of the Edinburgh Review, on Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Lamb, Montgomery, &c. are 
as nothing, in regard to the feelings they call forth in the impar- 
tial and initiated reader, when compared with that deliberate fal- 
sification of deep conviction, which has characterized some of the 
papers in the Quarterly. 

Without meaning to be very particular about dates and periods^ 
it strikes us that, about the beginning of the third year of its 
establishment, the Quarterly Review began to feel its strength. 
Without pretending to know with what views, or under what 
auspices, it may have been originally started, we observe that, 
about this time, it stepped forward to much higher ground than it 
liad hitherto occupied, and began to treat matters with a higher 
liaiid, and in a less chastened and indecisive tone. It began also 
to bring politics more frequently into discussion, and to choose its 
political subjects from a much narrower circle than that on tho 
confines of which it had hitherto expatiated. In short, in regard 
to politics, it began to treat of persons and their productions, in- 
stead of confining itself to principles and events. It evinced, too, 
a very obvious adVtnce in the general style of its lucubrations ; ^ 
whether from aft access of strength in its contributors, or from its 
original ones having gained that increased power and skill which 
are usually attendant on practice and success, we shall not stay 
to. inquire: for we profess to have no concern whatever with 
any of the writers in this work, in their individual characters ; or 
even in their characters as writers. It is of their produetton^ 
alone that we profess to treat. Rcgardihg those papers which have 

Orient, HemldtrQl,!. 
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struck us as the most obnoxious and unjustifiable in the Quarterly 
Review, we have never given faith to any of the rumours that have 
reached us as to their authors, because they have never been accom- 
panied by anything like satisfactory evidence of the fact: — and the 
accusation was not to be admitted lightly against any man. But 
be this as it may, the Review, from about the period of which 
we have spoken above, became very different from what it had 
previously been, and seemed gradually to assume the air of one 
having authority over us.*' — lliere was an ex cathedrd as well as 
an ex officio manner about it, which its northern rival, with all its 
brilliance and confidence, had never been able to adopt. And uii- 
doubtedly) its general influence and character increased in a pro- 
portionate degree. For though its coming to be considered 
(which it now speedily did) as the authorized organ of the go- 
vernment party, of course laid it open to accusations and imputa- 
tions, which would not otherwise have been cast upon it, yet this 
circumstance created towards it much more respect and attention 
than hatred and suspicion ; and it created both these classes of 
feelings in the same persons : for the more we h'ate and envy any 
person or thing, of the more importance it becomes in our 
thoughts. Accordingly, it became indispensable for every body 
to know what the Quarterly Review had to say on any particular 
subject — its enemies, that they might be able to gainsay and reply 
to it — and its admirers, that they might repeat and applaud. 
This again re- acted upqn the Review itself, and, by increasing its 
sense of power, necessarily increased tlnit })ower itself : for un- 
questionably the sense of power is, in some sort, no less the cause 
of power, than it is the evidence and the effect. Putting aside, as 
we for the present purposely do, all consideration of the delinquen- 
cies to which we have above alluded, there is no question that, ffoin 
the time of which wc are now speaking, the Quarterly Review ver}' 
rapidly improved in all its miscellaneous departments, and speedily 
became at once the most useful and agreeable work of the kind 
that had ever ivssued from the English press : and such, in a 
word, it remains to the present day, — still keeping out of sight 
the effects of its party views and feelings. Whether the extreme 
mischief occasionally resulting from these latter, does not in a 
great measure counteract the good that it accomplishes in other 
ways, may very fairly be questioned, when we come to examine 
the nature of that mischief — which we shall do in another paper. 

Having thus unequivocally shown our disposition to praise the 
Quarterly Review where we conceive it to be deserving of praise, 
we shall feel the less reluctance in entering, in our next Numberj 
into a brief exposure of a few of those crimes and mis- 
demeanors*' which it has from time to time perpetrated, in its 
avowed character of a party and poKtical organ. 
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Addrmed by a young Athenian to A^iasia. 

WoutD the ^gshopper • I were, 

Glittering *mid thy sable hair. 

And with life endowed, to he 
Sensible I sat on thee ! 

Not he more blest the Tci'an f sung, 

Ever joyful, ever young, 

Sipping summer dew, than I 
In thy scented curls to lie. 

Alas ! as o’er the sacred way 
I see thee walk at close of day, 

And at thy side the Thunderer, t he 
Who rules our proud democracy, 

I rail, I rail at partial Jove, 

At Venus, and the Ood of Love, 

That they should thus on one bestow 
The two best gifts they held biilow,-^ 

Power and Beauty, — I'd resign — 

So thou, the other, mightst be mine — 

The first to whom the Gods might please, 

To many, or to Pericles. 

As I pass in silence by. 

Turn, 0 turn on mo thy eye ; 

Still seeming, as it wanders free, 

To linger on the distant sea. 

Towards the Salarainian isle 
Appear to send thy growing smile, 

Or sigh, as faithful mem*ry brings 
Sad or softly-pleasing things 
To mind — the haughty Persian’s fate ; 

Or else the wildly flying State, ^ 

Lingering on the sea-brink, ere 
Earth drank the last departing tear. 

Let these, Aspasia, seem to be 
Cause of the sigh thou giv'st to me ; 

And if thou smile, too soon 'twill fly, 

To rouse the Statesman's busy eye. 

Bion. 


* The Athenian women, it is well known, uswl to weer golden granboppen in 
tlielr hair. 

t See his Ode to the Grasshopper. 

t An epithet bestowed on Pericles by the comic . 

^ When, at the instigation of Thcmisiocles, the Athenians 
and with their wives and little ones, betook themselves to their ships, sad tw 
hlaad of Salamls. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS OF SIR FRANCIS MACNAGHTBN. 

** There are uo abuses in the exposure of which society is more interested than . 
those of the law. There is no misconduct in the exposure of which it is more 
interested than that of lawyers.” — MilCs IMot'y of IndUi. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Pray, Sir, who i.s Sir Francis Macnaghten ? I mean the Indian Judge, 
who is reported in the first Number of your Work to have pronounced so 
extraordinary a judgment on the question of licensing periodical publica- 
tions at Calcutta. Is he one of the family of the Wrongheads; a de- 
scendant perhaps of the celebrated Sir Francis ? or is the defect in his 
conformation somew’hat lower down in the Iwdy ? Do, pray, furnish 
your readers with some biographical notice of this gentleman. Above 
all, tell us, if you can, in w’hat school he studied law : for, assuredly, “ if 
ignorance is bliss,” it must be the happiest little community on the face 
of the earth. One otight else to know what precaution his lordship has 
taken to avoid the infection of knowledge : for, sitting in the same couit 
so many years, as 1 am told he has done, with such ipen as have coin- 
loosed the bar of Calcutta, I should have thought, would have been fatal 
to that pure and uncontaminated fatuity, w liich so eminently distinguishes 
the subject of my inquiries. 

Ilis lordship sets out with complaining that the counsel of the peti- 
tioners a.ssumcd that Englishmen in Calcutta are as free as in London; 
and he triumphantly asks, in what book such freedom is to bo found ! 
AVhat engaging simplicity I as amusing as the prattle of infancy! Can 
there be any judge, even an Indian judge, so innocent as not to know 
that it is for him to show w’hen and how an Fiiiglishman loses his freedom 
by going to Calcutta ? It is the practice here for a solicitor, who is 
attentive to the improvement of his clerks, to give tliem now’ and then 
an elementary lecture on the laws of F.nglaiul. If Sir Francis could 
take a junior desk for a month or two in a respectable ofiice, I take it, 
his theory of jurisprudence w’ould be amazingly altered. His master 
W'ould say to him, “ It is the business of law to restrain rights, nut to 
give them : when you come to read an excellent w ork, called ‘ Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,* which I shall put into your hands when you are 
a little older, you will see that we have a right to do whatever is not 
prohibited^ you will not find, for instance, an express law entitling you 
to eat your dinner, to walk about, to converse with your friends, Ac. : 
you have a right to do these acts, because no prohibition has been set 
on them.’* 

It is a pity that no Law Primer has yet found its way to India, con- 
taining a few such principles as these, made intelligible to beginners by 
easy illustrations. There are little books for children, published by 
Pinnock and Maunder, and among others a “ Law Catechism,” which 
might answer the purpose. The Ix)rd Chancellor, I remember, once 
said, that these books, though written for children, might be read with 
advantage by some persons of larger stature: I wonder if he had an eye 
to the Indian bench ? 

Sir Francis, who broadly hints that India is not in a fit state for liberty, 
thinka that a yim yught to follgw, and nyt tq a yynstittttion* 
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Why 60 1 ** Bec&Ude the Government, ns at present constituted, cannot 
fxist with a free press.” No ? How did it exist until the time of Lord 
Wellesley ? The learned judge has furnished no answer to this question. 
Taking it then for probable, notwithstanding the alarming ip&e dixit of 
Judge Macnaghten, that as the Indian Government has stood in spite 
of a free press through very dangerous time?, it would stand now when 
the danger is past : may it not be possible, that a free press might hasten 
the moment for introducing freedom with safety? an epoch, which Sir 
Francis assures us it will give him great pleasure to see. He will be 
pleased then to learn that it ha", long Ijeen the opinion of all men in 
England, whose opinions have any weight with any party in the state, 
that a free press is the great civilizer of nations; the best, and indeed, 
almost the only preparative for the enjoyment of tree institutions: to 
nllirni that a free press ought to follotOy and not to lead n free consti- 
lion, is to say that a boy ought not to he sent to school until his educa- 
tir)i/is finished ; or that a patient should take his medicine as soon as he 
lias recovered. But, return we to his lordship s law : 


As to the propriety of Mr. Ruckiui^ham’s trausmKsiou 1 cann-U (-.ays his lord- 
ship! say what might have been my opinion had 1 been eomulted oi| ' 

like it for cranted, that the Clo\ernnieiit onieeued that they were justiflwl in 
.ending him out of the country. Assuming therefore, that the (.overnment did 
right, what is the conseijnence ? Mr. Bnekingham is sent away : but he 
•luerson to succeed him, who, he tells the Government, rannot he sent out oUhe 
I .initrv. 1 ask whether it would not be trifling with the (ho crnineiit to allow 
tins » ' Here are law.s to iirotect the (iovermnent, set at defiance. * 
pleasure of knowing the present ICditor, hut I have heard him highly spoken of ; 
uid I believe him to be a most respevtahle indiMdii.d. 1 know many respeitalih 

o:.. Nw u.- h. „ 

Towl.atpur,.U..Uo^ 

Hiilish-boru subject, Jl anef/icr tan sa>, m,. u.uVin" hum’s sut- 

|,riuripl.8 as if counnauily ’; o. ry ktmws it 

ee.sor 13 a member ol P\‘ 1 „u.au no cirmeo-lhul the 

to be so : but 1 fiaiili to he placed above Uriti.sl.-liorn subjects. 

gioumUon which they ^ sircar luuy Immd a similar one. 

arc precisely those on winch ev ery oo ,.,,id this 

that he cannot be scut away. |1 

Now. taking upon my 
is any argument contained m he fo 

liavp found it out, I imagi ‘ j dl!. press liv lianisliing an unruly 

position; that 

British editor, would be nugatory fi,„roforc u rerulalion,” (aliuH 

stitute not liable to the same treatment ; then loro 


• Coolies, a low order of natives who carry burdens. 

t Native collector of bills. 

“'rS‘h.riind.y f-rnWied me wjd; .^ 

J, wiMvh I IHH frUht*-! i « '*’“*f* » 
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uny reffolation) to meet such a case*' cannot be repugnant to the 
law of England I To an inhabitant of the West this is rather a startling 
proposition ; and yet it is the only one which I have been able to extract. 
To any one but an Asiatic judge, it might have occurred, as within the 
limits of possibility, that since the power of transmission* was so ill- 
adapted for controlling the press, it never was intended to be used for 
such a purpose, and therefore that no regulation to meet the case" 
was required. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, that the power of trans- 
mission was given for such a purpcMie, does Sir Francis mean to say 
that a necessity is thence created for rendering such power effectual, 
which necessity is of itself sulKcient to show the measure adopted not 
repugnant to the laws of England ? Tf so, why not at once render all 
other persons, as well as Englishmen, liable to transmission? 

Such a step would at least have had the merit of consistency. Sir 
Francis is shocked at the idea of the Indo-British claiming to be above 
the English. Well ; but they are so. What have you done by this 
new regulation to put them on a level ? — Nothing at all. The English 
are subject to arbitrary transmission. The Indo-Britisb, foreigners, 
coolies, sircai's, bearers, and mihters, arc not. Now it would have been 
an attempt at compensation if the former had been left tree of the licens- 
ing plan, w hile the latter had been subjected to it. Instead of that, 
however, it is thrust upon all. Good, patriotic Sir Francis, in his horror 
at seeing the beam dip so low on the side of our rivals, i llings an equal 
weight into the scale of each party, and expects to restore the balance ! 

But why not pursue the simple and obvious path, and declare all 
persons, of whatever nation, liable to banishment? Am 1 to be told that 
such a “ regulation” would be repugnant to the laws of England ? I 
answer, that if the measure is to he judged by the criterion of reptig- 
nancy or non-repugnancy, and not by “ the tyrant’s plea,” necessity, I 
will proceed, and calmly, if possible, examine whether the restrictions 
in question can be reconciled with the laws of England ; or whether they 
^ro not the most flagrant and atrocious violations of English law that have 
ever been ventured upon. Good God ! that in the year 1 824 an Englisli- 
man, writing to the editor of an English magazine, should be called on 
to prove that a “ regulation” to restrain a man from publishing what he 
pleases at his own peril is repugnant to the law of England ! Bitterly 
indeed do I feel the disgrace of such a task ; nor is the degradation at 
all lessened by reflecting on the utter imbecility of my antagonist, be- 
cause, although his logic descends to that point in the scale of intellect at 
which Nature compensates for its w’orthlessness by making it ludicrous, 
yet the power with which he is invested by his office has enabled liim to 
become too mischievous to be utterly contemptible. 

In^this wicked act, Sir Francis and his coadjutors have not even the 
merit of originality. They are poor and slavish copyists of Scroggs and 
his brethren. “ When the Licensing Act,” (says Lord Camden) “ ex- 
pired nt the close of King Charles the Second s reign, the twelve judges 
were assembled, at the king’s command, to discover whether the press 
might 7iot be as effectually restrained by the common law as it had been 

* This is the gentle phrase used in India for what we should call in England 
“ Arbitrary Tran8i)ortaMoii without Tri«d.” 
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by that Biatute*"^ That it to say, the govemifient afruid of at- 
tempting to re-establish the censorship, and wished to asceithiti how faf 
the power which it still possessed woidd suffice to curb the press. The 
judges were of opinion that “ there was* nothing,” to use the words of 
Sir Francis, ** repugnant to the laws of the realm in a regulation to meet 
the case;” and they conscituently resolved {inter alia) “that it was 
criminal at common law not only to write public seditious papers and 
false news, but likewise to publish any news without a licence irom the 
king, though it was true and innocent.” f 

So far the parallel between Lord Chief Justice Scroggs and his bre- 
thren on the one side, and Mr. Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten on 
the other, is pretty close ; with this advantage, however, on the part of 
the latter gentlemen ; the machine was encumbered by its inventors with 
a jury, — a movement which requires great nicety of constniction to make 
it “ work well.” It is due to the Indian artists to acknowledge that to 
them belongs the merit of simplifying the apparatus, by altogether get- 
ting rid of this vexatious appendage. 1 have, therefore, I must conress, 
been somew'hattoo hasty in calling them servile copyists : they have only 
borrowed the principle — the execution is their own. 

But, unfortunately, the world is very ungrateful to discoverers; and 
Scroggs got very roughly handled by the House of Commons, even 
during the reign of Charles, for acting on the resolutions of the judges ; 
and in the time of Lord Camden such law was only considered a “ cu- 
riosity.” t May our Indian projectors not have to complain of their 
merits going unrewarded ! 

The twelve judges unfortunately omitted to give the people the benefit 
of the grounds on which they founded their mcmorahle resolutions against 
the press. This defect has hcen supplied hy Sir Francis Macnaghten; 
and his main argument — the sheet-anchor of his case — ^is worthy oi them 
and himself. 


Llmisin^ the press, I am of opinion, is not at all repugnant to British biw { 
It, on the contrary, quite consonant to it. Is the press ulisolutcly free in 
? No : what is the law rcspectiuff it ? By the 3‘Jth Geo. .1. a inan is oblijjcu 
to have a certificate before he can set up as a jirinti r. I know tliriv are laws in 
Knslartcl, which put a restraint on the press similar to licensing; nml, mdeefl, it 


hut, 

laud 



it is directed that no man should set up a printiuir press without 
•t, uhd obtaining a certificate. If be did, a ni.i!?istr.itc was authorize , m die daj- 
time tt> break open, enter the house, and carry away the presses . 

•11 thelp Aart anath.r law absaluuly .lapr ,« I,' 

tba pcopli'^i,. j^Blaad «f tUe liberty of tba pre« ^ ’i 

Geo 3, Mnipela ptsoas who publish i.easpaper, of a cerUm ^ 

enter into rSogiiaa.iee, and Rive seeuri.ies for the >' ,X " oole of 

mase,. in ease Hf eonvietion fo? libel which --'''“-‘XT.' “ jlXwa "n 
the United King^doin could not comply with. And, by > » • •T 

• Entick r. CarriDglon } 19 UowcU’» State TrW., 1070. 

♦ IhU. » ^ 
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which fines tre levied, fof whatever cause, they are recoverable before a tnapis> 
trate or justice of the peace. There is then a law which compels a man to enter 
into security to answer fur the offences of his press. 1 do not say this amounts 
eract/v to a licence ; but where is the repu^ance of a licence to It ? Bv it a man 
may have presses and his types seized, for not registering his paper: it amounts 
lo the came thing as a licence. After this, will any man tell me that licensing is 
repu;;nant to the law of the realm ? 

After all, we have a feeling of kindness for Sir Francis : he has one 
great virtue in an enemy ; he speaks out. He says plainly and boldly, 
that the press of England is not in fact quite free, and that it is consonant 
with English law to put it in chains. Such is the official opinion of 
a judge, at this time the Chief Judge of the “ Supreme Court” of 
Indian justice, established especially for the protection of our own coun- 
trymen I — Now foi the argument. The law of England has restrained the 
lil)erty of printing to this extent; By the 39th of Geo. III. a printer 
must tender to the clerk of the peace for the county in which he resides 
a note, slating the number of his presses, and the place in which they 
are kept ; upon which the clerk of the peace, on the payment of one 
shilling f is bound to furnish the printer with a certificate that his presses 
are duly registered. By the 60th of Geo. III. the publishers of news- 
papers are compelled to enter into certain recognizances,, and find sureties 
in limited amounts to answer their fines in cases of libel. By the “ re- 
gulation” in question, every periodical work, containing either news or 
political strictures, is subjected to a licence, to be arbitrarily granted, and 
liable to be arbitrarily withdrawn ! But this is not all. Mr, Fergusson, 
in his speech against the registration of this decree, asked, “ What is 
there to prevent the same |)Owcr which is to pass this regulation, from 
following it up by another, putting the same restraint upon the press in 
every department, and preventing any man from printing, publishing, or 
even vending, any book of any description without the licence of Govern- 
ment?” The Government took the hint; — like the hostler, who being 
asked by his priest why he had said nothing in confession of greasing the 
teeth of the horses to prevent them eating their coni, replied, “ he had 
never before heard of that blessed crime,” and forthwith profited by the 
suggestion ; so the Indian Government immediately followed up the fore- 
going restrictions with a bye-law', by which they assumed the power of 
granting, or revoking, at “ discretion,” the privilege of using a printing 
jircss, or of “ circulating” any newspaper, hook, or printed paper of any 
kind ! And as this bye-law was passed by virtue of the regulation regis- 
tered by the Supreme Court, the “ reasoning” of Sir Francis must be 
held to be applicable to both. The ease then stands thus; In England 
every man who can afford to buy a printing-press, and pay a shilling, 
or who chooses to employ such a capitalist, may publish (on his own 
responsibility of course) any species of composition he pleases, except a 
newspaper. In India, even by the regulation as it stood at first, no man 
could print any periodical w ork, containing political strictures, but at the 
will of the Government ; and now he can neither print nor circulate any 
work of any kind, but by the same authority I 

“ After this, will any man tell me that licensing (that is, the kind of 
licensing in question) is contrary to the laws of the realm?” No, 
indeed, Sir Francis 1 very few people will be so rash, you may depend 
upon it. Here, we never think of contradicting a juan, who affirms 
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four and five to be equal numbers. We immediately remove knives 
and razors out of bis way, and inquire for an establishment where the 
treatment is kind and soothing. 

I have said, the reasoning of Sir Francis must be held applicable to 
both — to the regulation and the byc-law ; indeed it is of such a natiiro 
as to fit almost any case that can be supposed. A logician who has 
proved that a state of things in which aw?/ man, by fulfilling certain easy 
and definite conditions, has an unalienable right to perform certain acts, 
is “ consonant’* with another state, in which no man can by any possi- 
bility gain sucjji an unalienable right, — cannot be aft’ccted by any little 
change in the terms of a proposition. If the regulation or the bye-law 
had rendered it necessary to obtain a licence to eat, drink, talk, or enjoy 
the free use of his limbs, the analogy between them and our law ^vould 
liave been just as close as it is now. Such decrees would not l)e “ re- 
pugnant to the laws of the realm;” for Sir Francis tells us that in 
England “ licensing pervades every department in life.’' 

Indeed, on close examination, it seems as if in England wc wore iji 
some respects more hanlly dealt with, than the tender mercies of tlje Indian 
(lovernment can bring themselves to think requisite for Bengal • for tl)e 
lynx-eyed Sir Francis has discovered a law, which “ absolutely deprives 
nineteen-twentieths of the people in England of the liberty of the press 
altogether.” Now this act is no favourite of mine, God knows ! though 
I believe the worst that can be said against it, is, that it has been prayed 
in aid of such an act of tyranny as these restrictions. Tlie 60th of 
Geo. III. cap. 91, the ac/in question, is one of the ce]el)rate(l ‘'Six 
Acts,” which were passed to quiet the alarm into which the old ladles 
of this country wore thrown by the Manchester meeting, and the election 
of Sir Charles AVolsley to be legislatorial attorney for Birmingliani. 
The 39th Geo. III. was passed at another period of popular ferment. 
Tliey both arose out of a temporary state of feeling; and it they had 
not been perfectly nugatory, would long before the time at which am 
writing have been blotted out of the statute book. J hose are the 
“shameful parts” of the law of England; and tliat pi-rhaps may ae- 
count for the delight with whicli they are gloated iij)on by . ir r ram is 

Macnaghten. ^ , 

But, if it were true, tl.at by the operation of these aets .nneteen- 
twentieths of the people of 1‘aigland were deprived of the li )<‘rly o t a. 
l>re.ss; what execration ought to fall on the heads of the wretches who 
framed them, and the Legislature by w hich they were |.as»ed . ( an 

any man, who is able to perform the eommoii operations ot hie lor 
himself, be so weak as not to see what a grave accusation he is prelerring 
against the government of his country hy such assertmus as ,heH' . 
Truly, Sir Francis, you have hit on an admirable expedient for 
social order. You say these restrictions arc absolutely necessary to 
preserve the Indian Government from insult; 
giving them force, you offer one of the grossest insults o u ■ 

from which that government springs, that it ever enterei iii i ;■ 

of man to conceive: you arc fortunate in being prolected by yoi.r priv - 
logo, or you might have to answer for “ uttering words "‘A 
bring inio contempt and hatred the constitution ot these realms as by 

law established.'* , , r i <ii;v 

I little thought It would ever fall to my lot to defend one of tbo bix 
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Acta; but certainly you might aa well accuse this law of pferehtiag 
the sun from shining, as of destroying the liberty of the press. It is 
justly remarked in the excellent comments on your speech by the editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, that It may as well be said, that nineteen- 
twentieths of the people of England cannot drink champagne, and there- 
fore Government may select, among its richest functionaries, and others, 
whom it may think fit to indulge with licences to drink that precious 
vintage.”* 

For inserting this article you thought you had the power of com- 
mitting the printer to prison: perhaps you had; but yost assuredly 
you had not the power of answering him. This, however, is a defect 
in your patent of office, to which much greater men than yourself have 
been obliged to submit. Belial, whom 1 take to be the more especial 
guardian and friend of our profession (for I too am a lawyer), does not 
dispense to all his adorers his peculiar gift, to 

Make the worn- appear 
The better reason. 

And, although you may be among the most zealous^ I should hardly 
suppose, from what I have seen, that you aro among the most favoured 
of his followers. There is an old proverb, which say's that “ curses are 
like chickens, they always come home to roost.” If the same could be 
predicated of “ restrictions,” you might be a sufferer. Sup|x>se, for 
instance, no person were allowed to talk nonsense (at least not in the 
genuineness of your speech) without a licence ; and suppose you were 
out of favour at court ; how should you bear the restraint of perpetual 
silence? In vain would you protest in dumb show against such an in- 
fraction of natural freedom. You would be answered thus — “ You, Sir, 
thought the liberty of the press was gone when it could be claimed by 
only a twentieth part of the people ; now w'luit becomes of your claim to 
talk imadulterated nonsense, when not one man in ten thousand cither 
would or could use the privilege ?” 

Mr. [Editor, I find I must compress ; I have still a long array of topics 
wdiich this extraordinary oration has suggested to my mind, but I will b<* 
merciful. — Still I must be allowed to notice one or two passages of sur- 
passing merit. The first is that in which his lordship offers as one 
argument for the regvilation, the dilatoriness of his own court I 

If no suiniiiary inoann (gays he) were to be had for putting an end to inflam- 
niatorv papers against the (luverfitnent ; if they have no remedy against tho'.e 
iiol subject to this power, but a prosecution in this Court ; a man may puhihh 
an attack upon them this very day, and no iudictuient could be preseuted till tlic 
next sessions, which will not he hohicn for three months to come. It could then 
he traversed to the fidlowiiig one, and four more would elapse, making altogctluir 
seven months before the oifendrr cuuKl be brought to punishment : during the 
whole of which time he was at large, and at liberty to insult and abuse the Go- 
vernment with impunity. 

To a plain man, the question naturally suggests itself, on reading the 
foregoing paragraph, “ Why, since the Indian Government is armed 
with such extensive powers of legislation, do they not use them to expe^ 
dite the proceedings of the courts of law ?” A lawyer would ask wV» 
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gince his Lordship seems to be so enamoured of the Six Acts, he forgot 
that one of them is expressly for the purpose of expediting trials for mis* 
demeanours He would also inquire it it has been found, in practice, 
that libellers have not been silenced by convictions ? How would he be 
surprised to learn that during the whole time that elapsed between the' 
removal of the Censorship and the establishment of tlie restrictions, there 
were only two prosecutions for libel, and not a single conviction I 

It 19 now five years (says Mr. Fergussou) since the cenBorsliip, which never had 
the semblance of lawful authority to support it, has been withdrawn from the 
press. jDuring that period, there has been one nrusecutlun by indiettnent, and 
another by iiifbrinutiun ; neither of them for publications levelled against the 
Guvernment. The first, indeed, was alleged to be a libel apinst some of its pub- 
lic officers. The inibllsher, my then and present client, Mr. Buckingham, was 
acquitted by a jury on that indictment ; and i confess 1 never could but wonder 
how it should have been considered possible that a cunviction could follow. The 
other prosecution by information, which has nut been tried, was against the same 
j)crson, and it grew out of the former j»ro‘.ecution. The publication in the last 
instance, had relation to, and was, I believe, at the instance of llie same prosceu- 
lors ; but there was nothing in the matter of any of th«>8C publications winch could 
be considered as directed against the Government itself. 


This distinct assertion is never contradicted, or alluded to by his 
lordship! It must, therefore, have been notoiiously true. 'And yet, 
so instant and alarming did Sir Francis think the abuses of the press, 
that he says, 

It was the bounden duty of the Government, by one method or another, to have 
prevented it j and rather than have submitted to such Insufferable insolence, they 
ought, instead of waiting for the slow operation of the law, to have exercised the 
IKjwer vested in them, as fnweralme, without reference to any other consideration. 


How sore the learned judge is at the “ law's delay.’’ 1 dare say the 
suitors in his court will join with him, heart and voice, in this chorns. 
And that splendid orientalism, about “ power as power''! How little 
our northern imaginations are capable of such a flight! I doubt whethcT 
it may not be above even the soarings of the Holy Alliance. One other 
extract and I have done : 


If any person (says his lordship) connected with an existing Paper, be ypre* 
hen.ive of not obtaining a licence, I wiU guarantee it. The regulation y 

luoselv worded and I would wi^h any lawyer to take it in liaiul, and ' 

ther the fine of four hundred rupees, if once levied, can eier be 
end of time. With respect to licensing the PafK^rs at prescut in 
delay giving this regulation the force of law, until a licence sliall be granted to 
them all. With this avowal, I shall order it to be registered. 


Sir Francis, you perceive, understands enough of rhetoric to know the 
value of a climax: and more than that, he has attained it; which, con- 
sidering the profilsion of beauties scattered up ajid down t le t-peeci, 
was by no means an easy task. I^st any person of a suspinous turn 
should imagine the Government might injure htm by means of the regu- 
lation, his lordship guarantees him a liconcc. 1 hat rs to say, piaranlees 
him the power of proceeding till the Government ehwse to hid J"" ""P • 
But why all thU anxiety to guard the nghts of existing 1 aprs . 1 1 w m 
tlieir misconduct which had rendered the regulation necessary I Papers 
not yet in existence could not liave offended, and ycttliese itinuceiits are 
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left undefended, while the sinners are so effectually protected ! ThU « 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children with a vengeance! 

But what are we to think of that passage about the wording of the 
regulation ? especially when his Lordship has told us at the outset that 
the decree was sent to him to be purged of technical errors. Is not this 
“ trifling with the Government” Sir Francis? What! may any man, 
who chooses to pay 400 rupees, or 40/. sterling, again put the state into 
that horrible danger, from which nothing but the regulation could save 
it ? Gracious heaven ! on what a thread does our Indian empire de- 
pend ! What are the Directors about ? Do they know that their trusty 
servant, Sir Francis Maciiaghten, shaking w ith horror at the perils into 
which the press had thrown their vast possessions, had, in the confusion 
of mind so natural in such a calamity, actually betrayed - the secret, 
that a printer and 400 rupees, might set the \inited wisdom of the Coun- 
cil and the Supreme Court at defiance ! 

Really, Mr. Editor, one cannot write of sucli things without agitation. 
With a trembling hand, therefore, I subscribe myself, 

y our obedient servant, 

A Barrister. 

Temple, March 5, 1324. 

[Being of the same optiitou with the Historian of India, from whom the Bar- 
RiSTKR lias taken the motto of his letter, wo have felt it our duty to civo insertion 
to his strictures on the puhlie conduct of llie Indian Judge, to whose judicial 
decisions the British and Native inhabitants of India owe the fetters that at 
present bind the press of that country. We entertain the highest esteem for tin- 
private character of Sir Francis Maenughteu ; but his public character, like that 
«if all other public men, must be opeu to the scniliny t)f the world, and meet the 
praise or censure to which such scrutiny may prove it to deserve.— LVi.] 


THE POETICAL tllAllVCTER. 

Poets arc not very well understood by the rest of mankind. 
They are represented as a weak and liekle race, feeding upon in- 
judicious and unfounded hopes, and withering away before di^ap- 
jjointincnt like a flovver. But w ere the tale of their trials unfolded, 
as it has been in a few instanees, so far w ould be tln^ poetical elm- 
racter from appearing tainted with weakness, that the imagination, 
its peculiar attribute, would alone apjjcar capable of pillow ing the 
head in aflliction and sorrow’. Various events may concur to cause 
poetry to be dismissed with slight reputation or neglect ; but iio- 
thing sbort of the grave can take away from the poet the inexpres- 
sible delight attendant upon the exercise of his art. The moment 
he retires to the calm solitude of his study, or wanders aw’ay into 
tlie early fields, or along some unfrecpiented shore, a curtain seems 
to descend between him and the actual world, which drops below 
the level of his memory, and another universe, more splendid and 
beautiful, arises at the evocation of fancy. In this the poet revels, 
as in his ow'u domain; he builds, he disposes, he makes happy, as 
oft and as intensely as he pleases. Creative pow er is his attribute, 
and he seems to enjoy a participation of the ineffably happiness of 
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of thought. Hw mind shuts out for the time all actual perception^ 
ejects its own ideas into beings cMt in 
the mould of the utmost conceivable perfection. His remembrances 
of nature seem to undergo purification in some celestial fire, and to 
rise out of the names clothed with new brilliancy and beautv This 
IS the state of mind, as near as it can be communicated in words 
which accompanies the act of invention. The imagination rushes’ 
over nature, shedding the light of her countenance on every thine 
as she p^cs, and breathing the breath of life into dead and inani- 
mate things. But this, her influence, is neither constant, nor 
altogether voluntary; and though exceeding all other earthly de- 
light while It lasts, in passing away it leaves the mind flagging and 
spiritless. In this state, the poet may be wayward and “ irritabilis ** 
according to the characteristic of Horace, and should fly the im- 
portunities of society, ^ 

Of all men, critics, as we understand the word, are least 
able to penetrate behind the folds of the poet’s mind. They 
may make some estimate of his poems, and compare them with 
other poem.s, but they can never know nor trace the foot- 
steps of his fancy, now cradled in the clouds, and now shooting 
through the storm. This vivida vis a?wni, they declare to be in- 
compatible with tvaiuiuil wi.sdom, knowledge of j)rinciples, and 
fortitude and tramiuillity in the affairs of life. Politics and philo- 
sopliy they consider something repugnant to the poet’s sensibility, 
incommunicably the possession of dry calculating minds, and built 
upon a ba.sis too narrow to permit imagination also to make it her 
resting place : but this is incoii.sistcnt with history, with experience, 
with common sense. Poets have not only known how to reconcile 
a knowledge of the principles of legislation with their more divine 
art, but they have been the birds who have carried about, and 
tlropped the seeds of that and all other sciences upon the face of 
the earth. It may be regarded as intolcral>Ic pedantry to mention 
the estimation in which Homer was held throughout all Greece, 
for his political wisdom } but Kurij)idcs also made, ver.se the vehicle 
of high philosophical and political truths. Of the French 1 will 
J'ay nothing ; hut were Shake.sj)carc and Milton, not to enumerate 
more recent poets, ignorant of the elements and nicc.st e([uilibrium 
of society? Was the latter, in very trying times, carried about by 
every wind of doctrine ? Have there been many statesmen better 
versed in the arcana hnperil ? Has there ever been a man of more 
unshaken integrity ? Milton, indeed, seems to have united the ima- 
gination of Homer and the beauty of Alcibiades, to the virtue and 
steadiness of Cato. He is the best illustration our country affords 
of the majesty of the poetical character ; and an everlasting refuta- 
tion of the doctrine that poets arc mere gossamers, floating about 
i>€tween earth ani sky. 
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As to the knowledge of life and manners, there is no dispute* 
the poet is allowed to be the keenest observer and best expounder 
of these things. But it is the riddle of tlie sphinx, how he can thus 
unite an intimacy with the rude traffic of life, to the nice expression 
of the juice of the innermost kernel of nature. For what analogy 
does there exist ])etween reducing experience into aphorism and 
adage, fitted for the mouth of the philosopher or the peasant, 
and weaving the fine texture of the imagination ? — ^That of conti- 
nuity and comparison. The same mind that can follow the slender 
chain of successive events, until it obtain some general and con- 
stant result, is also best fitted for catching the almost impercep- 
tible resemblances of ideas, from the union, and, if I may so speak, 
fermentation of which arise the creations of poetry. In all great 
poets, the scattered rays of wisdom and experience are condensed, 
as by a burning-glass, into brilliant points of light, which are visible 
to every eye. Tlicsc fasten upon tlie mind, pass into the calendar 
of the reader’s thoughts, and l)ccomc confounded with his original 
conclusions. They are indeed the ideas of every man, disencum- 
bered of the rubbish which conceals them in ordinary minds, 
melted down into unity, and htimped with the superscription of 
superior intellect. 

These aphorisms and watchwords, as it were, of genius, sj)arklv 
like the stars of the firmament, over the face of poetry. They 
throw a dazaling lustre over it, which conceals the immense depth 
from which they send their fires. The poet })ilo8 up in his granary 
nothing of the stalk or stubble of reasoning, but the golden ear or 
well sifted grain. This is the reason, perhaps, why it is some- 
times believed that he has no depth or coherence with the founda- 
tion of anything, but is like an anchorless galley, the sport of 
accident and the tide and fluctuation of things. But to gather the 
uppermost fruit you must ascend the whole height of the tree. A 
man will hardly be capable, therefore, of making lofty and unusual 
truths the familiar and staple commodity in his commerce with 
his reader, unless he have ascended higher than ordinary the ladder 
of knowledge. The territory of invention is like the ocean; it 
surrounds the domain of knowledge on Jill sides, and has its creeks 
and streams that pierce it in a thousand places. The great poet 
resorts to this ocean— the lesser one fills his urn at the rivers; but 
both must travel ptuufully and far, before they find the unconta- 
minated wave. 

The difficulty of poetical composition is not in the art of 
writing, for in that case nothing but crabbedness, or, at best, cold 
good sense would be the result ; but in the nourishing a creative 
and harmonious predisposition of mind — in the constant bending 
and shaping our thoughts and musings to the production of new 
ideas— in preserving the early and earnest simplicity of the soul 
from the infection of trite maxims, and the torpor of a too rigid 
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prudence. The wisdom of the true poet is naked. It has never 
tasted the forbidden tree of worldly cunning; it grows up 
mature, and falls into the lap of nature, with all its happy igno- 
rance about it. IVue wisdom is ignorant of many things; but it 
kno^Vs how to exist in solitude. It knows the charms of woods 
and rivers— but can find its account likewise in cities, in man's 
busy and full resorts. But the poetical character is especially like 
a stream ; it is tinged and too often tainted by the soil of its 
channel. It should flow through a crystal bed; for nothing is of 
so much consequence to it as simplicity. Much business mars it ; 
converse with the world gives it a bias. The best preservative of 
its purity is a long youth— a putting off, as it were, of manhood, 
and its ways; a keeping of the passions in a state of fusion, in their 
moulds or matrices, and not suffering them to be too quickly cooled, 
or cracked by sudden exposure to the air of the world. IVis 
management is in every true poet’s power. The Greeks especially, 
and the Romans, practised it. They prolonged their youth to 35 
or 40, in words, at least, generally; and words are much * — for no 
one was ashamed to be a youth at that age among them. We are 
poetically dead long before that time. But nothing is so mis- 
chievous as being wise and old too soon ; for when we perceive 
that at a certain age men expect us to be versed in every thing, 
we become artificial and quackish, and diffuse our energies over so 
many things, that they become absorbed and lost in them, and 
leave us like a withered tree whose roots have been bared to the 
sun. This is a melancholy and general truth, and the primary 
defect of modern education; or of that education which men 
give themselves in the latter period of youth. The poet, how- 
ever, should hedge in and husband bis forces, for they cannot be 
wide and deep, and will not suffice to bear up the weight of greet 
designs unless their channel be narrow. The mind, nevertheless, 
is c(jual to all knowledge that is congruous, and useful to In? found 
together, and the poet stands no more in need of geometrical than 
he does of anatomical knowledge. Many other things, likewise, 
should be neglected ; for the crowding of too many kinds of know- 
ledge together is like })lanting forest trees too closely, they hindei 
each other’s growth, and either the weakest die, or they all remain 
dv/arfs and pigmies to the end of their duration. 

The poet’s knowledge differs very little from that of the ancient 
philosophers. Ethics, general physics, and those subtle and deli- 
cate notices of man and nature which are his own peculianacience, 
make up the sum of his important aetjuisitions. The manners and 
customs of his country force the rest upon him ; but they act as 
hindrances. He should leave the shreds and parings of wisdom to 
*»tuff inferior heads, and be satisfied with possessing the body of i^ 
Poets are the optimates ” of the republic of letters, arid should 
choice in the ideas with which they aseociato their minds. 
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Yet the difference between poetry and prose does not arise so much 
from dissimilarity of ideas, as from the superior richness and ex- 
pansion they reach in the soil of the former. As trees which remain 
stunted and d^Arfish upon a stony soil, shoot up with vigour and 
attain loftiness and amplitude in a deep and genial mould. The 
plants are the same: from their different situations they derive 
the variety of their characters. The poetical mind, when it is 
nourished as it ought to be, makes every thing it receives into it 
seem indigenous, and more pure than it would have appeared else- 
where; as the venerableness of a temple makes the veiy . weeds 
that climb over its ruins appear sacred. But how does the poet 
invent ?— By artfully adding foreign links to the chain of his per- 
ceptions, and by that means letting himself further down into the 
depths of truth. Whoever can combine ideas, may invent if he 
pleases. It is by constantly using the same ladder that men con- 
tinue to reach the same results. There are certain ideas that always 
seem to go together, and as they have been beaten out to their ut- 
most tenuity, in order to reach as far as possible : whoever is tied 
down by these, like the ox in the meadow, is circulnscribed by the 
length of his rope. To allow himself more scope, he must melt 
down two of these series into one, and even when the repugnant 
particles which refuse to unite, are separated, he will find himself 
in a range vastly wider than l)efore. It is by this means that a poet 
may become original in the midst of an apparent exhaustion of 
images and thoughts. For it would indeed be singular if the arith- 
metician should be able to produce infinite combinations with his 
nine figures and a cipher, and the poet fail in marshalling 
the inexhaustible riches of nature and his own mind. It is for 
want of industry that we are poor ; and our inertia is the effect of 
our poetical heresy. Critics repeat, and men believe, that genius 
is every thing. But what is genius ? Is it an idle, dreaming thing 
that throws its unbaited hook into the river while it goes to sleep 
upon the bank? The story of Euripides, of Demosthenes, seems 
to contradict this. The former would never have outwatehed the 
night in his caveof Salamis, or the latter in his dungeon on the shores 
of Attica, if Grecian genius could have been nourished or ripened 
without labour. In Milton’s little Tractate oii Education, the reader ’ 
may see the march of that great genius’s mind — may note down 
its daily articles of food— the corks and bladders which supported 
it till it could swim alone. He may see the extent of the seas out 
of which, he fetched those pearls, which now seem so much his own 
that they might have grown in the fishpond of his garden. And, 
to use his own nervous words — " This would make him soon per- 
ceive what despicable creatures our common rhymers- and play- 
writers be, and show him, what religious, what glorious and mag- 
nificent use might be made of poetry, divine and human 

things," ' * ^ Bion. 
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present state of the TURCOMAN TRIBES IN Till IMMRDIATl 
VICINITY OF THE CASPIAN SEA. 

As interesting work in the Russian language has been published at Mos- 
cow containing an account of a Journey to Turcomauia and CMwa, in 
1820, by Captain N. Murawjew ; and, as the original volumes are not 
accessible to many even in England, and to none perhaps in India, we 
liave thought it would be acceptable to our readers in both countries to 
possess the following abstract of one of the most interesting i>ortions of 
the work in question. 

The author was sent, together with Major Ponomarew, by the Governor 
of Grusia, for the purpose of disposing the Turcomans to enter into re- 
lations of ftieudsliip with Russia. The ultimate object of the expedition, 
we are told, however, was to accomplish the plan of Peter the Great, 
which tended to establish a permanent trade between Russia and India, 
by way of the immense steppes knotvn to us under the name of Tartary. 
This gigantic plan was frustrated during the time by the slaughter of 
Prince Bekowitch, with his party, by the people of Chiwa, (to wlwm ho 
had been sent on a mission,) against the faith of treaties and the most 
solemn oaths. Since that period, no attempt to renew the connexion 
with this faithless nation was made till the year 1813, when the uwer- 
nor General of Grusia despatched some emissaries to treat with the 1 nr- 
comans. This measure was indispensable lietore any attempt could be 
made with the Government of Chiwa. The Turcomans, a nomadic 
people, without industry or morality, inhabit the steppes bordenng on part 
of the southern shores of the Caspian, and have been lor ages the impla- 
cable enemies of Persia. „ • j 

The proposals of the Governor General were well 
Sultan Khan, who was then the chief of the T urcomaii ri s, 
hoped, by the powerful support of Russia to ^ If 

thle aLng his lawless countrymen. He therefore ‘- 

spatched an embassy from among the most influen u ” „ ^ 

Grusia. Unfortunately for him, they found the Governor General m^tho 

camp of Gulistan, where he was just mivht result to 

Sian ambassador. 'The latter, dreading the mischief 
his country if the Turcomans should form an alha^e f 
inaisted that their Ambassadors sliould Im dismis^- » 
being thus left to themselves, were obliged to 

give hostages. Some of them, however, *“*'''* " ® , .r .i,. Persians ; 
U, retir^ towards the gulf of Balkan.out of 

whilst othem, and with them he nr^en* mler of the 

were kindly teceited by Mahmed Rahim K1 ’ . . ^ family of Persia. 

eountry, and the most inveterate enemy of the r g g 

The following is a sketch of the j ,prired on the 20th at 

On the 18th of June he set ou from Teflis and nmvm 
Yelissawetpol (called by ''le uf ves Gaiisha), a ve^j^^^ y ^ 
prdens, the hedges of the ruins'of an ancient 

he stayed till the first of f ,f„ mi/st of them, measuring 20 

castle, he mentions a tree, stlfcding m the Mingitshaur, 

feet in circumference. The travellers crossed the Kuc near mng isu 
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by a ferry. The country, which hitherto formed only a naked steppe, with 
some salt-springs, now assumed a more favourable appearance. The 
banks of the Kur were beautiful, being covered with forests and gardens 
and inhabited by Armenians. On the opposite side of the Kur the 
travellers saw, to the left, a range of naked hills, and to the right a fer- 
tile, well-peopled and cultivated plain, in which they found the ruins of 
the ancient city of Arewsh. 

On the 3d of July they arrived at New-Shamachan, the capital of 
Mustapha, Khan of Shirwan, which, however, he had again abandoned, 
the greater part of his subjects having removed to Fitaga. After having 
traversed a plain seven wersts long, they arrived, on the 4th, at the foot 
of some steep hills, which separate New-Shamachan from Old-Shama- 
dian. This fertile and well-cultivated district, which is inhabited by 
Armenians, furnishes the well-known Shamachan silk. Old-Shamachan, 
or Kognashar (Old Town), offers an imposing sight: near it are found 
some stupendous ruins of baths, mosques, &c. Above those ruins rises 
on a hill the palace of the Khan. 

On the 6th of July they reached Baku, a fortress with a double wall, 
lined with towers. The neighbouring country is mountainous and naked, 
the fortress is deficient in wood and water, and its position altogether dis- 
advantageous. The streets of this town are narrow, the houses high, and 
tolerably clean ; there is a regular bazaar, together with a number of good 
caravanserais. Baku carries on a considerable trade with Astrakhan ; 
but the ships wliich are built in its harbour only go as far as the coast of 
Giuljan. Close to the shore is a building called the Virgin’s Tower. 
According to an ancient tradition, one of the earlier Khans of Baku 
having fallen in love with his own daughter, wished to marry her. After 
a long resistance to the importunities of her unnatural father, the princess 
offered to comply with his wishes, on condition that he would previously 
build a liigh tower near the sea-shore, in which she might bury her 
shame. This edifice liaving been raised, she led her father to the top of 
it, whence she precipitated him into the surf below, and threw herself 
after him. 

The mission here embarked on board the corvette Kasan, of eighteen 
guns, attended by the provision-ship St. Poly carpus. On the 18th they 
sailed by the ruins of a caravanserai, which had sunk into the sea, pro- 
bably in consequence of an earthquake; the sea being three fathoms 
deep on this spot. It has been observed, that the sea here changes its 
shores in the course of every thirty years. The whole district is covered 
with naphtha-springs and ruins. 

On the 18th they again weighed anchor, and steered towards the 
island of Ssara. This island, which bears the shape of a crescent, is 
nearly eight wersts long, and is almost entirely covered with reeds. It is 
fifteen wersts distant from the fortress of Lenkoran. The progress of the 
vessels having been prevented by calms, it was not till the 28th that the 
party reached the Turcoman shore. 

On the 29th the author was rowed ashore in the long-boat, and saw the 
White Hill at a distance of about ten wersts. The party then proceeded 
towards the south, in search of a kultuk or bay, where the Turcomans keep 
their kirahims (a species of fiat boat) ; the long-boat following them along 
the shore. After a useless march of fifteen wersts, Capt M. next morn- 
ing) on seeing what he supposed to he a range of hills, where he hoped to 
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meet with Turcomans, proceeded towards it; but, after a march of four 
wersts, he discovered that what had appeared as hills, was nothing but an 
optical illusion, produced by the exhalations issuing from a dried salt- 
lake. All the wells dug by the party during three days yielded a brackish 
water. On the 3 1st they returned to the corvette. 

On the 1st of August they discovered from the corvette ten kirshims 
sailing towards the north ; and it was with difficulty that one of them 
was overtaken by a boat sent in pursuit of them. The Turcomans in it, 
amounting to five men and three women, landed hastily, and took to their 
heels. The Russians followed them, and Capt. M.'s interpreter at lengtli 
succeeded in overtaking one of the fugitives, and dissipating his fears ; 
upon which the others also came forward, praying for their lives. They 
were speedily assured that they had nothing to fear, and the owner of the 
kiishim, Devlet Ali, an old man of sixty, was taken on board the cor- 
vette. He told the Russians that the mountain they saw before them 
vm actually the White Hill, and that the Silver llill, of the situ- 
ation of which they had been perfectly ignorant, was farther south. He 
further informed them, that the camp of his horde was situated between 
those two mountains, and that Kiat Aga, who had been in the last em- 
bassy to Russia, was among them; that the river Gurgen disembopted 
into the sea near the Silver Hill, at a distance of one day s journey trom 
Astrabad ; before reaching which another small river, named Kodshc- 
Nefes (Holy Breath) was to bo crossed. He also said that there were 
many ruins of large cities about Turcomania; and that the Tircomans 
had at that time no general chief, but that cacli tribe (obeyed its own 
elder. He only knew five of these tribes; he, however, said that there 
were a great many more about the country. 

On the 3d of August they arrived opposite t he Rdver /’’f'y 

fell in witli the store-ship; the captain of whieli brought the elder of the 
adjoining camp, Nasar Mergeii, on lioard the eorwtte. This 

very preU^^fg ‘o'** JLI v I 

(Ired kibitkes (felt tents, synonymous mth tamihrs) in his atd or vi I. g , 

who were all settled, and applied themselves to 

On the 4th Captain M. examined the Giirgeii fshai < a ' 0. 
Ihe month of which is three miles south ot the Rdver " 

is so shallow, that the party was obliged to go up m a ' ' . . ’ 

made of a hollow treeV The river is surrounded 1 

low banks arc covered with very high g™”®- '' ' ' 1 Hujns 

smniner season is nearly dried up, is of a brae is i as . ■ 
of towns and fortresses are seen scattered a ong * of con- 

On the f.th of August, ti.cy ,0 build 

siderable influence among his natifin. He . • „ 'VcHrlrk a barrel 

a fort onTshele-koni, (or the Naphtha >f "■>’ 2" ’ 
probably alludingto the barrels in wluch the "'‘1’’’''^ L ' in 6'usla, 
The kibitkes of the Turcomans resemble those "f 1- Tanam m O u^^^ . 

the poles being wound "‘‘1' 

women did not conceal themselves thei browsers a long red shirt, 

l>leasing. Their dress consUts oi wide, cfj t being twice 

and ahead-dress similar to the Russian “:in, Id ^silver, 

or three times as high. This cap ts ornamented ni.h g^-l^ 

according to the wealth of the individua , 
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visible above the forehead, is neatly combed back on both sides, and 
plaited behind. 

The power of the Turcoman Khans is not hereditary ; they are ap- 
pointed by the Persians, and the people obey them if their conduct or 
wisdom entitles them to respect. The Turcomans have no native slaves, 
the land being cultivated by such as they can purchase or kidnap. The 
power of the Arch-Sachkales (white-beards) or elders, who arc chosen by 
the people, is greater than that of the Khans, and is hereditary in the 
family of the individual, if they conduct themselves in such a manner as 
to deserve the confidence of the horde. The Turcomans in general do 
not possess that openness and rectitude of morals which distinguish the 
Caucasian nations ; they have no conception of hospitality, are exceed- 
ingly covetous, and ready, for a trifle, to commit the greatest atrocities. 
If a prudent and brave man shows himself among them (such as Sultan 
Khan), they will obey him, without questioning his authority; which 
would render it easy for a Russian to place himself at the head of this 
lawless race. One may be in the midst of them, even unarmed, and 
insult or beat them with impunity. They have no idea of propriety or 
of shame ; whoever wishes to get anything of another, stylos himself an 
cider, when the other will, perhaps, claim this title for himself, calling 
him a pretender. , 

The Turcomans speak the Turkisli language, as it is spoken at Kasan. 
The Mullahs only can read and write. They are of the sect of Omar, 
are very strict in the performance of all the tenets of their religion, 
without having a clear idea respecting its dogmas. They are tall and 
robust ; their beards arc short, their faces of the Calmuc cast, and their 
dress is like the Persian. Such is the description of the Turcomans 
near the Silver Hill, where they have adopted some of the customs of 
the Persians ; for which reason those that live further north probably 
differ from them in many particulars. 

On the 26th of August, the com*tte anchored opposite Hassan Kuli, 
where Capmin M. and Major P. were hospitably received by Kiat Aga. 
Hassan Kuli (w’e are told), contains one hundred and fifty kibitkes. The 
inhabitants build many kirshims, for which they fetch the wood from the 
Silver Hill. The district was formerly an island, but is now a peninsula, 
which on the north side is connected with the adjoining continent, and 
on the east is separated from it by a gulf. The river Atrek, on the 
banks of which a horde of nomadic Turcomans is encamped, falls into 
•4he sea, on the other side of the gulf. The inhabitants of Hassan Kuli 
lead rather an idle life, a proof that the trade of naphtha and salt carried 
on by them with Persia, is a profitable one. But properly speaking, 
this trade belongs to the inhabitants of Balkan, who obtain these two 
articles from the Naphtha island, and sell it to those of Hassan Kuli. 
The latter also manufacture good carpets, and other objects of luxury, 
among which are silver medals for ornaments in the women’s dress. 
Their instrumental music consists of a two-stringed balalaika, similar to 
that of the Russians, and which is tuned by 4ths. The com which 
they grow is not suflficient for their consumption, which compels them to 
purchase the remainder from the Persians. The peninsula only produces 
arbuses. Fishing is now not so productive as it used to be. In the 
vdQter season swans are caught here, the down of which forms an article 
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of trade. Snipes are found throughout the whole year. Tlio wild ammals 
found in the steppes and on the reedy banks of the Atrek, are wolves, foxes, 
tUheirans (a species of goat), hogs, jackals, &c. The winds prevailing 
here are those blowing from the sea, which render the communication 
with the shores difficult. Several elders of the Turcomans having met 
in Hassaii Kuli, they all consented to nominate Kiat Aga their ambassador 

On the 31st the corvette steered for the Naphtlia- island. Kiat Aga, 
who remained on board, informe<l the Russians, that the Turcomans, 
living to the south of the gulf of Balkan, towards the sea-shores as well 
as in the interior of the steppes, were divided into three tribes, Yomud, 
Teke, and Keklen. The latter, he said, were the fiercest, and often 
attacked the first. It was only during the reign of Sultan Khan that 
the two tribes lived at i)cace with each other. The tribe of leku was 
defeated by the Khan of Chiwa in the war he carried on against the 

Persians ill 1813. « . t 

The tribe of Yoinud ia subdivided into four branches, amountiuj; 
together to 62,000 familica. Every branch haa an elder and a kaai. 
During the summer season this tribe resides near the rivers AUck and 
Gurgen; and in winter, about the White Hill. They can send dO.OOO 
horsemen into the field, but of these only 1,000 are well armed, and 

properly skilled for wartare. . . firnfm 

^ On the 1st of October, the corvette cast anchor "i;!'™;'?, ' “ 

Hill. This hill is of a conical shaix*, and has, like the ^Vhitc Hill, • 
pond with boilins salt-water, which emits a ^ „,,i 

IhrsUver" Hill to Hassan Kuli is 2:' *" ““ 

“ t:;5K:i of & 

in lat 39* 10' 20" N. On the south coast of this isla 

UlTa! Z inhabitants of 

naphtha-spnngs arc on the otlie . inhabited by Turcomans 

contains altogetlicr abom one hum , . ’j tolerably good, although 
of the tribe of Shereb. The water 1 '« cenU^^ the island, 

a little brackish, and is found in lour w ells ,heep. 

which contains Mine 1 ’®®^'*''“’ '^ There is a secure anchoring-ground 
mid to be very cold. 1 here prevented 


The winter is said to be very - 
near the aul, even for ships of a larger h . . 

a closer examination of this island. , Ruiv^iian emissaries 

Between the 3d and the / 0th of re.narkable oecuncul 

landed on several points of tlje '"; ’ j Turcomans, who seemed 

They were every where ^^11 receiv y 

desirous of an alliance unanimously api>ointed their 

sions of the Persians *, and Kiat iig 

ambassador. 
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Abdallah ; an Oriental Poem in Three Cantos, with other Pieces. By 
Horace Owynne. 8vo. pp. 172. London 1824. J. M. RichardiWi. 

It does not come within the plan of our Review to direct so much of its 
attention to the modem literature of England, as to offer a critical exa* 
mination of all its productions. Yet, when a work of decided genius ap« 
pears — ^whether in prose or poetry — and that, either in its object or loca- 
lities, having some connexion with the remote country, which it is the 
grand aim of our Journal to benefit, we shall then deem it our duty to 
give our readers in the eastern and western worlds, some notice of 
its merits. Such a work, we apprehend, is the volume before us. It 
has genius in its construction, and is Oriental in its scene and subject 
There have been many of our modern poets who have chosen the luxu- 
riant climate of the east for their imaginations to revel in, and body forth 
their shapes of light ; but it is no less observable that they have generally 
failed, and the cause we believe to be this : that the partial conception 
and confined knowledge which they naturally possessed of a country, 
so opposed in the character of its inhabitants and the aspect of its scenery 
to their own, occasioned them, after the manner of all imperfect appre- 
henders, to seize upon its prominent features and ohvjous characteris- 
tics, without entering more deeply into its spirit, or catching its retired 
and less palpable beauties. The sudden transplantation of an European 
mind into Asiatic scenes can seldom be favourable to its well-being and 
progress ; at least, none but those of the first order would be enabled to 
keep their imaginations from degenerating into inconsistency and bom- 
bast, amid the swarms of novelties which start up at every step. Thus 
it is that in nearly all the oriental poems, hitherto written, we have the 
same monotonous assemblage of insipid images, drawn from the peculiar 
phenomena and natural appearances of the country. Thus the bulbul’s 
melting notes are for ever heard in the languid sing-song of these poets’ 
verses j thus the nightingale is always making love, and singing amorous 
airs to the modest rose ; thus the banks of coral are constantly sleeping 
in the moonlight (where their describers had better perhaps ha\ 'i been) ; 
and thus the endless comparison of objects to Indian trees, plants, and 
flowers, that being indigenous to the climate, are sure to have something 
wonderful in their properties. Authors find these things in books of 
travels, and eagerly seize upon them as adapted for powerful effect. 
Their poems are conseciuently like May-poles, where flowers of every 
kind and hue are brought together ; which look well enough at a distance, 
but, on closer inspection, discover their own strange medley, and the 
want of taste in their contrivers. We would not be here understood to 
mean that a poet is wrong in drawing his imagery and colouring from 
the country he is describing, but it is the supeiffuity of which we com- 
plain. These circumstances have had the effect of bringing the name of 
an oriental poem into some disrepute, in as far as it now conveys nothing 
else to the reader’s mind than the idea of a baseless superstructure of 
unnatural imagery and false taste. 

Had we not been of opinion that the present poem was divested of this 
affectation and bad taste, and that it stood as distinct, alone, and 

proudly eminent,” by its entire freedom from such vices, as by the 
superior talent displa)^ed, we should not have been induced to draw the 
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attention of the public to its claims. We have always considered that 
Asia was naturally the home of poetry, and the creator of poets. What 
makes Greece so poetical a country is, that at every step we stumble over 
recollections of departed grandeur, and behold the scenes where the 
human mind has glorified itself for ever, and played a part, the records of 
which can never die ! But in Asia, to the same charm of viewing the 
places of former powep—of comparing the present with the past — there is 
added a luxuriance of climate, and an unrivalled beauty of external 
nature, which, ever according with the poet*s soul, 

** Temper, and do befit him to obey 
inspiration.'* 

We therefore hail the appearance of a work that is likely to r^^m 
the character of oriental poetry ; — ^whether, agreeably to our anticipa - 
tion, this will prove to be the case, remains to be seen in the judgment 

pronounced upon it by the public. . e - a...* 

But we hasten to the poem itself : we discover from the preface that 
it is the first published poem of its author, and that by the reception it 
may meet with, he is determined to decide whether or not his fiit^ 
days shall be devoted to the « building of the lofty rhyme. Wo under- 
stand that the name he has affixed to volume is * * 

believe also that he has not yet appeared before the piiblic u 
which may probably account for the assumption of a fo«ned • 

The chief design of the poem, he states, is to give ‘ 

pissible of the manners of Arabia about the tune of 
main subject is a contest between that prophet and two 
religions which, abounding in Asia at the time o j.y'ourinir 

fmidly overwhelmed, or partially derttoyed /Sem 

spirit of his own. Tlie Sabicans, or Star f 0“ 

or Adorers of the element of fire, arc the wo **e ? , ,, 

arms of the victorious Prophet are directed. „f , Wtie and the 

in the course of our extracts. It opens at * S AbdZh 

defeated, “ drooping band " of troops, with their martial chief Abdallal. 

at their head, are thus described ; 

I>efeat had marked the room ; ** 

Shed iu slant beams along ‘'l', JLu meet 

When, some short way from Mceca, where >nu m 
A sweet spot, in the desert doub y s«ee , 

Graced by th’ acacia and the balm, 

And the fair plant '•bich yields the Miccaii Dam , 

Shading the atttelope.—along tl>' . 

Drew ifear a weary, 'Xi, ,yc 

And one there, was ” .Ue ,ky ^ 

Sate hate and rage "P"? 

He proudly looked, m every *!■'"? below 
Unfit to entertain a thought did sh . 

Of regal race he seemed, on Ms ^nd 
Noddid the beron-pluiM, whieM pm Uhed ^ 

With sparkling gems, b«e"»e the n 
It overshadowed : bU countenance 

Siee1"d Ihe^da." hug that dU dj^ 
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His thou|;ht3 were dark : the crescent had been ahom 
Of the bri|fht rays of ^lory it had borne 
On earth for many an age ; the Moslem sword 
Had pierced the sign bv Tayef *s suns adored ^ 

Had struck and triumphed : but could heaven look down 
On that pure faith, peculiarly its own, 

And see it perish ? Could the Queen of Night 
See from her censers dashed the sacred light 
Unmoved and careless ? Could the glorious sun 
Breathe life from heaven this lower world upon 
After so foul a deed ? Already dim, 

Or far less bright, its beamings seem’d to him 
Since the dire sacrilege '.—yet the impious man 
His harden’d race of prond dominion ran 
With matchless daring ! — ^but that day had seen 
His last proud triumph on this earthly scene ; 

“ For ere to-morrow’s dawn,” Abdallah said, 

** His hated blood khall reek upon this blade,— 

** So please the Gods !” 

Thus writhing under the mortification of defeat, and spurred on by a 
reckless enthusiasm, he meditates Mohammed’s assassination ; and after 
informing his followers of his intention, and disguising himself as a 
pilgrim, he sets out for Mecca, the residence of the Prophet, and in his 
way stops uj^n the field of battle he had so lately left. Wliilst gazing 
upon the thrilling and awful scene around him, whose 
Sleeping waste, in midnight’s mystic garb 
Lay wide outstretched— 

the following reflections arise in his mind, bodied forth in the grandest 
and most nervous language, and the latter part of which, wc will venture 
to say, has never been surpassed by any poetry of the same deep and 
philosophic cast ; 

Those who have trod the field of war, and stained 
Their hands in hlooj, and steeled their hearts to woe. 

And stanched compassion, yet may, haply, know 
That there are moments when the pallid corse 
Death has just triumphed o’er will wake remorse 
Even in an innocent breast, innocent at least 
Of that which wakes its feelings j every breast. 

Calm though it seem, and free fn)m guile and pain, 

Counting its virtuous deeds alone as gain, 

Has many recollections, which were best 
Buried in Lethe's waves. The soothing rest. 

Which lives in Virtue’s peaceful path, can ne’er 
1 ranquil the warrior’s soulj auM, though nor fear 
Nnr trepidation, wheu the stream of fight 
Rolls wild before his agitated sight, 

Could dull his courage ; yet the godlike form 
Of man subjected to the crawling worm 
food, for habitation, will awake 
Desperate contention in the soul, and make 
1 lie stoutest shudder, ’cause tlie picture brings 
Stern, cruel reminiscences of things 
We’ve thought on oft, but which we would forget, 

Home to the heart. To see destruction set 
Her seal upon the fairest imagery 
Of God this world affords, in sooth, to see 
God’s masterpiece annulled, may well give birth 
To str^ge forelwdings. ’Hound the Spacious earth 
Stretches her dumb immensity, nor gives 
Answer to man’s wild question, why he lives ! 
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To his interrog^ations noug^ht returns 
But mystic silence ; ’tis in vain he mourns 
His dark mysterious fate ; Time urges on 
riiu* successive moineuts,~oiie by one 
fney come and go like waves upon the sea. 

Rise, glitter, vanish! so eternally 
The interminable flood, duration, rolls 
Absorbing all. 

Morning now rose upon him, and soon the sun “ frolickwl in goWfn 
f loads. He resumes his joiimey and his purpose, in a short time enters 
the city, and immediately seeks (he Prophet’s jialace. Umm arrivinir 
tliere he directs one of the guards to go and inform Mohammed that a 
stranger wishes to see him ; but whilst waiting without, he is suspici- 
ously observed by one of the Prophet’s most devoted And jioweiTul 
followers, and who was afterwards one of his successors, young Omar, 
who, upon the return of the guard requesting him to follow, step}ied 
foiward and desired that he himself might conduct the stranger. lie is 
then introduced to Moliammed, and the scene which follows, w’hilst it 
advances the action and interest of the story, conveys a most heantiful 
idea, as w’ell as^ we believe, a perfectly just picture of the Prophet’s cha- 
racter and life. It is much too long, how’ever for quotation, whicli we 
the more regret, as it might tend to show' his real mind in a somew liat 
better light than it is generally viewed, and banish those absurd Jireju- 
(lices against him, which we believe now to exist in as great a degree as 
they did in jVbdal lab’s owm breast when he meditated his assassination, 
to whom 

Ho soom’d 

One of those monster forms with which earth teem’d 
In elder time, when God's own children Ciiinc 
From heaven to mingle with the nu>rtnl frame. 

Vice and deformity, he thought, must dwell 
Jn this incarnate minister of hell ; 

And from his withering eyes must shoot a r«y 
Worse than the busilisk’h. 

Tlie effect might certainly not be so great a.s upon Abd^tlIah’s mind, avIio 
noAv felt his resolution and firmness fade from him, like Min-pierced miNts, 
at the appearance and behaviour of the Prophet. Instead of the eyes 
of the basilisk, lie beholds the mild spirit of benevolence lx‘aming from 
his heaven-communing countenance; and instead of a demon, sees 
before him, 

A fofm as bright 
As Eblis in his pristine robe of light, 

When ministering in heaven with holy grace, 

Ere yet the an^el faded from hit face. 

He is represented 

Reclined, his head supported on his band. 

In ineditatikc mood, — the ebbing saml 
Stealing through cry stal, that the lapse of time 
Silently told, lieside the page sublime. 

He suppose.*; that Abdallah is come to demand the rights of ho.s()itality, 
and accordingly offers him anything that his palace might afford ; hut 
^hen he comes accidentally to relate hi.s having known his father (the 
Prophet being quite unconscious to w hom he is speaking,) and tlic rirctiin- 
Oiient.Het'atd, Vvl. 1. 4 L 
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stance of his having so often fondled in his aims the son of that fKend 
(the very youth before him), Abdallah throws himself at his feet, and 
inwardly renounces his deadly purpose. The daughter of Mohammed 
is shortly after introduced upon the scene, with whom, he falls desperately 
in love. Spell-bound through the influence of his growing affection, he 
lingers day after day in the palace, and hourly feels the diminution 
of his religious impulses before the advancing tide of sense. 

Days passed, and saw the Arab still 
Mohammed's e^est. His haughty will— 

He once had dteemed his only law 
Save heaven's— was fettered, and he saw 
Suns rise and set, and day by day 
Some specious cause prolonged his stay. 

Night saw him wander forth, and then 
His ardent %eal returned agaiu. 

While gazina in ecstatic mood 

Oil heaven's bright wandering Gres; he stood 

Nightly on Arafat’s high peak 

Kapl, till he heard Morn's whisperings break 

The holy bileu cc. 

On one of these nights, whilst standing upon the mountain, he perceives 
at some distance upon the vast plain beneath, an immense light, which 
appeared to move onwards whilst it shot up into the heavens its stars of 
flame. The season was tempestuous and dark, and the thunder and 
lightning sw'ept through the convulsed firmament like the world-destroying 
artillery of some avenging Godl Urged on however by curiosity, he 
descends and hastens towards it. Upon approaching nearer he finds 
it to be borne along on a massive pillar by a troop of Ghebers, who after 
the custom of their religion, are bearing a dead body to one of their 
catacombs in the rocks. He follows them unobserved into a spacious 
cavern, of which 

Each Idfly column’s base di^iplayed 
A rattling skelctua— arrayed 
In horrid files. 

And then views the performance of their religious rites, which it is 
death for an uninitiated to behold. He is afterwards detected, and 
when their glittering sabres are drawn upon him, he is only saved by the 
timely interference of the chief, who consents to withhold the punish- 
ment until he has given an account of himself, and his unhallow^ed in- 
trusion. The discovery is then made that he is A1 Meleck's son, who, 
it ajipears, since Abdallah’s defeat, had entered into a treaty with the 
Ghebers to aid each other against their common enemy, Mohammed. 
Passing the remainder of the wight in the cave, they set out in the 
morning for Tayef, the city of the Sabmans, and in the w'ay are joined 
by A1 Melcck himself and part of his troops. The father and son tlien 
meet, and as they journey on towards their home, relate to each other 
all that had occurred to them since their separation ; and A1 Melcck 
recounts with what intense fear and anxiety he had looked out for his 
return on the day of the battle. They at last arrive at their destination, 
and there then follows one of the most exquisite pieces of affecting 
nature. It is the truest poetry, inasmuch as it must ever find a response 
in every mind, however high or low in the scales of human comparison— 
whether rich or poor — ^learned or ignorant-^in whatever age or country. 
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And it was Ttyef— and the smiles 
Of home have many thousand wiles 
That words can ne'er enibody>~>there 
Dwell all the joys of everywhere ! 

The trees, the mossy banks whereon 
Wc loved to sit, do every one 
Claim their particular greeting, when 
We view the hallowed spot again 
After long absence. Even the brook, 
The ever-flowing waters look 
A seeming welcome.— Oh ! this life 
Has few such moments, as the strife 
Of feelings then creates. Tis sweet 
Even to regret them ; and they fleet 
So swiftly by, that in the mind 
Nought, save regret, is left behind. 

« a « * 

Quickly gathered round, 
Distinction lost, the happy, proud, 
Domestic circle — no one bowed 
To greet his coming, but each eye 
Was moist with joy j the buoyancy 
Of generous feeling ga\e to each 
The boldness of fantiliar speech. 

They questioned of hih stay, and where, 
And how ]irulongeJ ; :md of the. share 
Which each bore hi the common grief. 
Spoke frequently. The sweet relief 
Of tears, too, mingled with the swell 
Of happy breasts that could not tell 
Their joy. Abdallah felt for all, 

And round the joyous busy hall 
Hounded with smiling eyes, to give 
The purest bliss lor which we liie. 


The preptirations for the approaching battle wbicb is to deride the fate 
of the different parties, are noiv going rajiidly forward in A1 Meleck’s 
castle, and, after a few days, the whole strength of tlie country being 
assembled, they set out touards Mecca, ’['his is the sublime and beau- 
tiful of poctiy. 

All day they journeyed on, till, in the west, 

Nearing his gold and sapphire tent, to rest 
Leaned nodding from the sky the flaming sun. 

Forth from the deepening a^ure, one by one, 

Stole the faint stars, and, as bi> slumber^ grew 
Deep and more deep, more fearlessly they ibrcw 
Around their brightness of inleuser line t 
’Till all the endless way of heaven grew bright 
With countless lamps of everlasting light. 

Thought gathers iu that hour a sweeter ze.t, 

As forth fl<ml iU h n cstrijil 
Light uoporooivfd it stoals ; au<i 
Beamings iropaipaljie from nliiliou louut , 

llpon the army stopping for the wgt’of mad- 

the contending passions ol love M.-eea to Lrn I.eilah 

ness, stole unperceived from the camp, an pw trrand nitrht-sceno 

(Mohammed’s daughter) of the * , .. pow'erful interest 

then follows, which for the spirit of iU execution, and tim ^wertu»st 
it excite,, we regret we cannot give entire. He amvee at her favourite 
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bower ; to which she had been drawn by the calmness of the hour, and 
a wish to indulge, without interruption, the love-lorn melanbholy of her 
soul. We have only room for one short extract, but the description 
which it conveys of the scene is perfectly delicious ; — 

The hours 

Devotion claimed, she passed amid the bowers 
" Of iiiccnsc'breathing shrubs, where oft the dove 
Cooed to the rising moon her faithful love \ 

And where, when tvery oOitr note ws mute, 

The bulbul, leader (f the choral suite 
Of nijiht, /raie Echo such a meltwg strain 
'J'o whisper to the breezes on the plain, 

From her lone hiding'place,that in de-yHiir 
She overturned her shell, — the niusicked air 
Breathed over its mute round; no answer came 
'Po the impassioned songster, yet the sainc 
Exhaustlcss fount of music, flowing free, 

Melted on night’s cold car incessantly* 

We must now hasten to the conclusion of the story, for we find that 
our pleasure in the poem has beguiled us into a prolixity of narration 
of which our limits will not allow. Whilst the* lovers are pledging 
fidelity to each otlicr, and even meditating flight, they are discovered 
hy young Omar, Avho it seems had also nourished sentiments of affec- 
tion for Mohammed’s daughter, ai^nd whom the beauty of the night 
had also drawn out to muse and meditate. A wild and terrific scene 
ensues, which, in the iinj)erfect description we shall l>e compelled to give 
of it, may |)erhap.s aj)pear forced ami unnatural; — but vleA\C(l in the 
eiifire connexion, it is otherwise, 'fhe incidents are these: — Yotmg 
Omar, w’orked up to a phrenzy, by the passions of enthusiasm and love, 
plunges a dagger into Leiluh s bosom, just when she is expressing her 
willingness to renounce every thing for her lover. Abdallah then engages 
and disarms him ; but when almut to sheath his weapon in his ixxly, 
he is rescued by the servants and guards of the palace, who rush with 
fury upon Abdallah. After valiantly defending himself for some time, 
he is in his turn finally rescued by the Gheber chief; who, discovering 
his absence, had traced him thither, and had just come in time to save 
his life. They then return to the camp together, and the next day the 
battle is fought, which terminates in the death of Al Melcck, and the 
“ pride of Araby,” his son ; in the total defeat of the Sabrean army, 
after a long and doid)tful engagement ; and the final triuniph and erec- 
tion of the Prophet’s standard over the ruins of the opposing faiths. 

Such is the tale of “ Abdallah — a story of considerable interest in 
its plot — of pow erful excitement in its wealth of poetry, and display of 
original feeling — and taken altogether as a whole, a production of de- 
cided genius. In our admiration, however, of its striking beauties, we 
are far from being insensible to its equally olmous faults. But taking 
into account its being the author s first j)roduetion, we do not think that 
they are so numerous as might reasonably be expected. Among them 
could be urged an occasional obscurity in the story, and which w'e con- 
ceive to arise from a want of more detail. The outline is preserved with 
correctness, but it is so bare that too much is left for the imagination of the 
reader to supply. Slight suggestions are merely given where a greater 
length of narration is frequently required. Added to this, the shifting 
of Uie scenes is often too suddeO) and the incidents follow each other 
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great rapidity, a. well as being perhaps too numerous and 
crowded. The evento sometimes do not seem to arise spontaneously and 
natnnrily, but mtherto be forced into their coincidences by the abLhte 
rcipnsition of the author, in order to be subservient to a pre-fomied plot 
There are several very beautiful small pieces at the end of the vduml 
and among the niost worthy ot quotation are - Passages from the unfi- 
nished tragedy of ^geus; we have only room, how^ever, for a short 
extract. Ihe story of Theseus and Ariadne is well known: the scene 
occurs partly on ship-board and partly on the island of Naxos, where 
we arc told that he deserted her when stopping there on his way from 
Crete. We do not conceive that anything could be more delicately 
imagined or beautifully expressed. It shows that the author understands 
the true spint of the mythology; and this is not saying a little, at a time 
like the present, when classical raving is the fashion, and an ignorance 
()1 the proper mode of treating mythological subjects almost universal. 
It shows how well he would lie calculated to redeem them from the 
scandal which has attached to them, through the failures of many of 
our modern poets ; and how, in considering Greek and Roman fictions, 
he would write of them as a Greek or a Roman would. 


Theseus, But see, my Ariadne. 

Ariadne. 'riicseus, 

What beauteous isle is that uhich, from the waves 
‘ Which stretch their heaxiiig silver bosom round, 

Rears its green head ? 'Fhe trim and mossy turf, 

Embossed with niauy a flower, comes sloping flomi 
To meet the circling ocean. On the right; ' 

Lo! there are lovely tree*, as we sail 

Nearer and nearer laud, do seem to grow 
From dwarfs to giants. 'Tis f»ome sacred grove! 

For, see, the xery chddren, as they skip 
Like fawns along its margin, if perchance 
By inadvertent frolic they too near 
Approach, seem awed, and fly away with dread. 

Theseus, ’Tis Naxos , love; and, in its |>eaceful Imwcrs, 

The night that liasteiiing conies xvo mean to pass. 

Yon grove, — the murmuring rixulets that glide 

Hushed when they meet its shade, — the ueiglibouring sea,— 

The cooing of innumerable doves 
Nestling amid tlie Imughs, — ami the deep song 
Of the sxveet nightingale, when these are mute, 

Cliarming the ear of night, — all make this shore 
The fit sojourn of love. Ho ! mariners. 

Draw ill the sails, slacken the busy oars. 

That we may make yon elevated point 
Slowly and solemnly. 

Pandion. My gallant prince, 

I 'll render them assistance, fare you well. LWif. 

• • * * • 

SCENE III.— near ihe temple of Bacchus--The moonlight dimly folliug through 
the thick foliage— TtiESKVi, and Ariadnf. asleep on a bed of team and jUmvrs— 
TllEiiCUS suddenly starts up. 

Theseus. Immortal Gods! this hated vision still. 

And clad in ten-fold horror ! — Be it bo ! 

1 tear me from her arms,— but, from my heart. 

Not heaven itself can rend her bcauteouB 1 mage. 

There it shall flourish green, while yet the tide, 

The purple tide of being, ebbs and flows. 

Ill-fated maid ! thou slceiicBt, and If 

Now warmly ed(U«s rouml thy youthful heart 
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To be with mom frosen for ever 1 Gods, 

Ye rule the world like tyrants. Gentle love 
Your partial hatred never fails to rouse. 

O let me take one last, one parting kiss, 

While yet she sleeps ! How fragile is her form ! 

Not she of Heaven, with mystic arc and dart. 

More pale— no, nor more beautiful [H< hism htr 

She sleeps 

As sound as if the grave had laid its hand 
On all life’s functions. Sweetest maid, adieu! 

May the best part of heaven o’ercanopy 
Thy lovely head, and shelter thee from harm. 

By over- ruling Fate, the hand that should 
And would protect thee, from thy side is driven. 

Thou 'It think me treacherous, base, deceitful, dark. 

And mutable as hell ; wilt loath my name, 

And future ages, should our tale survive, 

Will quote me as a monument of guilt ! 

Vet, oh ! the hell that steeps my senses now 
Is worse than all. Methinks, that I could br.'ivc 
The thought ol‘ future Infamy, the pang 
Of hateful and keen-racking recollection ; 

But, oh ! to see thee Acre, and there the path 
Which when 1 tread will steal thee from my eyes, 

Is such a concentration, such an essence 
Of keen, absorbing, intellectual pain, i 

That many an age of Sisyphus's hell 
Seem crowded in one moment -.—fare thee well, 

Brightest of all earth’s daughters, fare thee well! [Krit. 

We must hastily close our notice of this volume ; and in doing so we 
cannot forbear observing that unless it shortly attracts considerable 
notice, our opinion of the public taste will not be improved. We are the 
more inclined to remark this, because we have been given to understand 
that it has not received any of those adventitious aids which too often 
raise mediocrity into the notice that excellence alone shmild claim. 
The book has notbeen nwsAcrf, and consetpienlly, if it fails of success, 
it must furnish a prooi that merit has little to do with literary repu- 
tation, unless when assisted by interest and power, — or raised aloft 
to the gazing multitude upon the shoulders of faction and j^arty. 
trust that this may not be the case. Our own opinion unhesitatingly 
places the author in the ranks of our best living poets ; and we think that 
if the public have a fair opportunity of forming a judgment, by a peru- 
sal of his Poem, they will concur with us in this estimate of his first 
labours. We leave him, however, in the hands of those who must finally 
decide his fate, sincerely hoping that that justice which we ourselves 
have felt it our duty to bestow on his merits, may be as freely and fully 
awarded him by others. 


THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

Sir, March 8 , 182 - 1 . 

It seems no very easy task to propose a reasonable objection to such re- 
marks as those which you have quoted from the Calcutta Journal (p. 50L), 
if we reverence that maxim so conducive to human improvement, de mvrtuis 
nil nisi vemm. The living justly claim as an inheritance the authentic story 
of the dead. 

“ Tlieir tears, their little triumphs o’er, 

Their human passions move no more»’' 
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Yet undis^ised by paucgyric or detraction, of the virtues or defects 

to which those passions have jpven occasion, may prove to survivors a lencr 
more valuable, in the occupation of wisdom, than any legacy registered Stbe 
tax-officc. But I must confine myself to the strictures of Episcombter. in 
whose judgineijt Sir Charles Grey appears to be an adventurous knights 
while inviting the public to draw a parallel between the late “ Lord 
of Ca cutta ' and the eminently disinterested BerkeUjf, with whom it would, 
indeed, be hazardous to bring into comparison any modern bishop of any na« 


« Dr. Middleton,* we arc informed. “ was in the quiet ei^yment of all. If 
not more than all, that to ordinary minds appears desirable.^ It might have 
been added, that he was also enjoying a high reputation in the Triuiittriaa 
church, for his learned cxerciutbns on the Greek article. He was at the 
same time, sufficiently in favour at court (for the ecclesiastical, like the civil 
and military iter ad cifrw, lies in that direction), to receive an offer of being 
appointed the first Lord Bishop of Calcutts^ witn an annual revenue of Severn 
thousands, and a rank commanding not a little dignity and splendour, among 
the representatives of church and state in the metropolis of British India, lie 
was indeed obliged to reside ** at a greater distance from his country** than 
Berkeley’s remote Bermuda, “ and in the burning climate of Bengal;** evils 
which no churchman, no more than any lawyer, would be likely to encounter, 
had he the exjrectation of court patronage, powerful enough to seat him on the 
bench of his profession, in a milder climate, and amidst the endeared asso-* 
ciations of his native land. Yet, what climate, burning or frozen, what land, 
distant or desolate, has been left untrodden by fiersevering ambition ? 

Nor can Sir C. Grey, who appears not to have been “acquainted with him,** 
afiord the public any satisfactory assurance, that Dr. Middleton was so in- 
(liilcrent to preferment, as to have been an ecclesiastical rara avu—$o ena- 
moured of “ quiet enjoyment,’* as to utter from the heart tlie rudi ejMsetMi, 
while compelled by a sense of incumbent duW to accept a mitre, which 1 am 
not disposed to doubt that he deserved, by performing, with becoming correet- 
iio«>s, the prescribed duties of his station. 1 would, however, inquire more 
fully than Episcometek has done, into the story of the earlier churchman, 
whose “ couteniplated sacrifice” is supposed not to have been “ greater than 
that which was made by tlie oilier.” Nor can such an inquiry fail to interest 
and edify, whatever may be the fate of Sir Charles Grey’s comparison. It is 
also not unconnected with the cohnial department of your work. 

In 17'24, at the age of 40, Dr. Berkeley was “promoted by his patron, the 
Duke of Grafton, to the deanery of Derry, worth 1100/., per annum.” He 
had scarcely enjoyed this j»rei’ermcnt three months, when be determined lo 
resign it, for the accomplishment of his benevolent projects. In a letter to 
Djrd Carteret, dated September 3d, 1724, Dean Swift thus describes the pro- 
ject(jr’s character, purpose, and perseverance*. — “ He is an absolute pliilo- 
sopher, with regard to money, titles, and power; and, for three years past, 
luith been struck with a notion of founding, at Bermuda, by a charter from 
the crown, a college for Indian scholars and missionaries, where he inost cx- 
i^rhitanily propo.seth a whole hundred pounds a year for himself. His heart 
will break, if his dcanry be not taken from him. I discoiiragt him by the 
coldness of courts and ministers, who will interpret all this as impossible, 
and a vision ; but nothing will do.” It shotdd be added, ‘^that tliree junior 
fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, consented to take their foriimes witli the 
author of the project, and to exchange, for a settlcnieut in the Allan tic Ocean, 
at 40/. per annum, all tiieir prospects at home.” , • t rr 

In 1728, Berkeley inarricu the daughter of tlie Speaker of the Irish 
of Commons, a lady fully prepared to share his fortunes in the new world. T he 
same year, they sailed to Uliode Island, whither Berkeley “ directed his course, 
with a view oi purchasing lands on the adjoinmg continent, as estates for uie 
support of his college, having a positive promise from those m power, that 
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the parliamentary grant should be ]^id him, as soon as ever such lands should 
be agreed for." At Newport, Rhode Island, he preached every Sundav, to 
assist clergyman of the church of England, and was inaefatigablc in 
pastoral labours, during the wliole time of his stay there, which was near two 
years." 

Having procured estates of an adequate value, ** it was fully expected that 
thepublic monev would, according to the grant, be immediately paid; but 
the minister had never heartily embraced the project, and parliamentary in- 
duence had by this time interposed, in order to divert the grant into another 
channel." On this occasion, Sir liobert Walpole availed himself of the dis- 
tinction between a man and a minister, which has been adopted by his suc- 
cessors. To. Bishop Gibson^s inquiries on Berkeley's behalf, he replied, ^ If 
you put this question to me as a minister, I must and can assure you, that 
the tnon^ shall most undoubtedly be paid, as soon as suits with nublic con- 
venience : but if you ask me as a triend, whether Dean Berkeley snould con- 
tinue in America, expecting the payment of 20,000/., I advise him, by all 
means, to return home to Europe, and to give up his present expectations." 

Ho^less of accomplishing a project ** whereon he nad expended much of 
his private fortune, and more than seven years of the prime of his life," the 
projector now << returned to Europe. Before he left Rnode Island, he distri- 
Duted what books he had brought with him among the clergy of that pro- 
vince; and immediately after his arrival in London, he returned all the 
private subscriptions that had been advanced for the support of his under- 
taking." 

There remains a record, which may serve to show how Berkeley’s philan- 
thropy extended beyond the narrow limits of patriotism, and with what 
enlarged generous anticipations of human improvement, he would have 
devo^ his life to this uncommon object of ambition for a dignified church- 
man. I refer to his Verses on the prospect of planting Arts and learning 
in Ainerica," ** in which, says hisbiograpner, the late Bishop Stock, to whom 
I am indebted for the previous quotations, “ another age perhaps will ac- 
knowledge the old conjunction of the prophetic character with that of the 
poet to have again taken place." You will, I dare say, allow me here to add 
the verses, ai published oy the author, in A Miscellany by the Bishop ol 
Cloync," 1762. 

** The muse, disgusteil at an age and clime 
Bfurren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 

And fancied beauties by the true : 

In happy climes, the scat of innocence, 

Where nature guides, and virtue rules. 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools : 

There shall be sung another golden age, * 

The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads ana noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 

When heavenly fUtme did animate her clay. 

By future poets ahail be sung. 
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Wntward the course of empire takes its way ; 

The four first acts already past* 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 

Time's noblest offspring is the last." 

Thus, half a centiiry before the folly of Britain had be^n to alienate the 
provinces of America, did Berkeley seem, as in prophetic vision, while de- 
nouncing ** the pedantry of courts and schools," to behold the rising republic, 
where men are not rocked into legislators and rulers in the cradle of heredi- 
tary right ; but ** where nature guides and virtue rules." The late Lord 
Bishop of Calwtta probably never rendered himself liable to an accusation o. 
indulging sentiments or anticipations so uncourtly or democratic. 

If, however, Sir Charles Grey have failed in his attempted parallel, it must 
be acknowledged that he might have borrowed names better suited to his de- 
sign, from the episcopal bench of the present age. — A Bishop Porteus (who 
yet lived and died in the odour of sanctity) solemnly undertaking a para- 
mount cure of souls throughout Chester’s extensive diocese ; and charging 
himself, at the same time, with the spiritual duties, as he continued to receive 
the temporal emoluments of the deanry of the chapel royal, the mastership 
of St. Cross, Winchester, and a living in Kent; till a translation to London 
brought wealth in sufficient abundance for a childless churchman, and gave 
the quondam pluralist a decent opportunity to inculcate on the clergy of his 
new diocese, at a primary visitation, the high crime and misdemeanour of 
non-residence.— A Bishop Watson, ably exposing the Eccularidng inilncncc 
of episcopal translations; and yet when his vacillating policy liail lailcd to 
elevate him above lowly Landafl', migrating into Wcsltnorcland, tliere, " 
Landaff's duties far," employed in planting a forest for the emoliurjent of his 
family, though he had derived from a grateful pupil, a fortune ample 
to portion the oftspringof a Christian bishop, ir not of a jAfrU SpirUtial. With 
such prelates, for anytliing which I ever heard, the late Urd Bishop of Cal- 
cutta might have been compared, to the advantage of Ins memory. The 
f loquence of his panegyrist, liowcver, took a higlier flight, and Uie public arc 
invited to institute a very different comparison. 

Leaving then the name of the late Lord Bishop of Cal<^tta to its fair sta- 
tion ill a catalogue of modern bishops, and to chisel s slcml^^ 
fame,’* ' 
as sen 
of his i 

but the game c 

m the Lly time of life, active perhaps to pursue, 
and revise/ lie that would make areal pronress in 
cate his age as well as youth, the latter growth as 

altar of truth." The fast sentence, as many of your ^ * 

gave occasion to the following elegant and appropriate amplihtalion . 

« Before Ihy mystic altar, heav’niy Truth, 

I kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth : 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form 
And life’s last shade be brightened by thy ray. 

Then shall my soul, now lost m clouds bdoW,^ 

Soar without bound, without consuming glow. 

^rd Tei^nmouth has quoted these lines, as “ 

Z I had concluded thU 

no, or lather of every, church, colour, or climate. 

OrUirt. HrraW, r»». 1. 
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Mr. Charles Butler, in his interesting biography of Fenelon, relates that, 
** in the fervour of his zeal, he once intenoM to transport himself to Ca- 
nada, and devote his life to the conversion of the savages : and that afhsr- 
wards on finding his constitution would not endure the cold of that climate, 
he changed his resolution^ and determined to dedicate himself to the missions 
of the Kasf How this design, formed in 1076, at the age of 25, was frus- 
trated, does not appear. The biographer of Fenelon, in 1803, M. de Bausset, 
has however given, from the family papers in his possession, a letter, in which, 
mentioning his return to Paris,'' Fenelon thus pours forth the effusions of 
** a mind saturated," as Mr. Butler justly remarks, with religious and clas- 
sical enthusiMm." 

** With this voyage in my thoughts, I have a greater voyage in contempla- 
tion. Old Greece opens herself to me: the Sultan retires in a fright; the 
Peloponnesus alreauy begins to breathe in freedom. Again will the church 
of Corinth dourish ; again will she hear the voice of her apostle ; t feel my- 
self transported into these delightful regions ; and while 1 am collecting the 
precious monuments of antimiity, 1 seem to inhale her true spirit ; 1 search 
tor the Areopagus, where St Paul preached the unknown God to the wise of 
the world. But after the sacred, the profane comes for her turn, and I do 
ftot disdain to enter the Pyreum, where Socrates unfolded the plan of his re- 
public. I ascend the double summit of Parnassus ; I pluck the laurels of 
Delphos; I breathe the sweets ofTempe.'^ 

He then exclaims, as if constrained to admit (for I can suppose no less than 
such a struggle in the mind of such a.Christian as Fenelon) that there might 
be a dire necessity for human destruction, yet looking beyond it to the most 
happy results : “ When shall the blood of the Turks be mingled with the 
blood of the Persians on the plains of Maratlion, and leave Greece to reli- 
gion, to philosophy, and to the fine arts, which regard her as their natural 
soil? 

* Arva bcata, 

Petamus Arva divites, ct insulsel ’ ” 

I offer no apology for this quotation, now that Britons are interesting 
themselves in the cause of Greece, as the cause of freedom and of huniiin 
happiness ; a Byron earning in that honourable service the reputation of true 
nobdity, by exemplary self-denial and persevering toils ; a Leicester Stan- 
hope, unperverted by an acquaintance with courts and camps, advocating the 
rignts of all with a plebeian ardour; a fearless soldier, yet preferring every 
argument to the argument of force, and fixing, wherever a spot can be foiiiul 
on which to place tnem, the press and the school — an artillery which must, 
at length, be irresistible against tyranny and vice. 

Q. V. 


BRBVBt COMMISSION FOR THB INDIAN ARMV. 

North Britain, Feb. 10, 1824. 

Probably it may be in the power of some of your military readers 
to inform me whether the Honourable East India Company have yet 
applied to Government to issue a brevet commission for the promotion of 
their colonels to the rank of major-general ; and of their senior lieutenant- 
colonels to that of colonel, from the date of the recent new modelling of 
their army in India. 

Adverting to the present very reduced humber of major-generals in' 
the Company’s army, able or willing to serve on the staff, and who have 
not already enjoyed their tour of command and emoluments ; it is ob- 
viously no less essential to the good of the service, than an act of jti^ce 
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towards the senior officers of the Indian army (below the rank of miyor-* 
trenerai), that an immediate promotion should take place. 

^ Nearly twenty lieutenant-colonels (independent of the full colonels) 
jiow standing at tho top of the Bengal army list, have been in the army 
for more than forty years; a period of ser^'ice (being in a tropical 
climate, subject to separation from friends and relatives, and to privations 
and sufferings unknown in Europe,) surely long and arduous enough to 
entitle them to the favour and consideration which the interest of the 
service requires. 

Brevetictts. 


engineer corps in the INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

London, March!), 1824. 

I FEEL confident you will act as impartially in the West as you did 
in the East towards tho Indian army ; and therefore venture to hope 
you will allow a place in your disinterested publication for the following 
observations upon a letter in your last Number, under the signature 

of Cato. , , « 

The writer of that letter presumes to censure the plan lor reorganizing 
the Indian army ; and absurdly insinuates, tliat what he reprobates 
may some time or other be tho cause ot our losing that country, 
the observations I am about to offer will more immediately relate to 
Bengal, but most of them will also bo applicable to the Madras and 

Cato would have acted wisely had ho consulted and examined tm- 
nutely a Calcutta Directory, previously to w^d 

erroneous, and tending to mislead many of your readers; h« w^d 
have found, on a perusal of that book, Uiat the S 

h« at the same time careMly 

otficere of that corps, whose o^n branch of the service; 

pointed to situations entirely foreign t f vseue assertion, tlud 

the duties of which he _**{*'"“ ^„Wed and mhers trebled since 

some branches of tlie service ^ve b Huties of the engineer eorpe 

that dreadful year, 1796 , and, therefore, Ae duties ot tw eng i 

mint have increased in a what station he himself 

Cato does not openly mfoTO ?® ^ ^jh notobtmn the thanks 

holds in Ufe j hut lot it be wh*] ‘ and suggestions should 

of those office™ ; for if his ,wn Une of duty, several 

S'CSiK S Sirs- •*“ 

and artillery, hm bwn »pe»»«^y iwwaseo; ano 
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other causes, omitting to name what those causes are, the engineers 
have had gross injustice done them by being superseded in every rank. 
Now if Cato is correct in his statements, how does it happen that in 
the rank of captain in the Indian army, there are in the regiments of 
cavalry and infantry a vast number of brevet captains, whilst in the 
engineer corps there are regimental captains who have not been in the 
service much more than half the time of those unfortunate brevet 
officers, and who even entered the service several years after many of 
the artillery lieutenants, some of whom will be only brevet captains this 
year? 

When Cato slightly mentions that an alteration is to be made by addi- 
tions to the engineers, he makes use of a term peculiar to himself, viz. 
that of “ inferior ranks,” from which we might suppose he meant non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers, instead of junior commissioned 
officers ; who in one sense may be inferior, but not in the most material 
point, that of ability : even the modern Cato would find himself in the 
background by a comparison. C.vto seems entirely to have forgotten, that 
by tile new arrangements another colonel is to be added to the engineer 
corps to share those emoluments he mentions; and which, be it known, 
will come out of a fund entirely belonging to the other branches of the 
service, and from which the present colonel Puis received his, although 
the corps did not contribute towards it till of late, and then only alwiit 
one fourth of w'hat the other brunches do; it therefore is evident that the 

gross injustice ” which Cato states to exist, is only to be found in liis 
own grasping disposition, and that Ka, own arguments condemn him— 
for the very way to make the different brandies of the army more equal 
in promotion, and in consonance with the ciiuitahle regulations of 179 (>, 
will boeifected by the present judicious arrangement for reorganizing it. 

Cato first accuses the Court of Directors of gross injustice, and then 
speaks of them individually as most worthy and honourable men, but 
immediately afterwards asserts that the Military Secretary transacts all 
the military business; or in other words that the Directors do not attend 
to the duties of the situations they solemnly engage to perform, previously 
to their several elections. How does Cato reconcile all these incon- 
sistencies ? 

He pretends to point out what qualifications are requisite for those 
gentlemen who conduct the military business in the Direction ; but he 
may rest satisfied, from his evident partiality and incorrect knowledge of 
army affairs, that his opinion w ill not be regarded ; and if he is a military 
man, he has clearly shown there exists, at least, one exception to a per- 
son of that class being chosen to conduct the military affairs of tlio 
Direction. 

Your readers will no doubt bo highly amused should Cato hereafter 
carry his threat into execution, by giving a survey of every branch of 
the East India service, particularly if written in the same style as his 
letter of the 12th ult. ; but he had better first consult some of those 
gentlemen whose importance he has noised abroad, as if they were monA 
transcendent, compared w ith those of the other branches of the service ; 
we may then look for some candid and correct statements, and your 
readers will then be informed that the Bengal engineer ctMrps only differs 
from every other part of that army by being generally more favoured in 
promotion, possessing advantages far superior, and numerous appoint- 
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menis quite in disproportion to any other branch of that army, and even 
quite out of their line of duty ; consequently enjoying that which justly 
belongs to others. 

I have to add, that if Cato is not a military man, he had better not 
interfere with what he is not correctly informed of ; and on the other 
hand, if he hold a situation in the military service, before he attempts to 
get others right, he should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the particulars of that service ; the hrst principles of which are, sub- 
ordination and respect to sujHiriors; and if he wishes to merit reward, 
he should follow the examples of a Fletcher and a Jones, a Pasley or a 
Colley, but not that of a Cato. 

I now take my leave, liaving I tnist, so far as my bumble abilities will 
allow, set this subject in its pro{>er light before the public. 1 am not fond 
of writing, and shall therefore decline engaging in further controversy ; 
and should Cato persevere in arguing on the matter he has selected for 
discussion, 1 must leave the defence of the subject to more able hai^s. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Candidus. 


qUALIKK ATIONS OF liAST INDIA DlHKtTOllS ; AND IIKM ARKS ON 
THK MISGOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oricrdal Herald. 

March 4, 1824. 

S I R j _ _ - j 

A WORK, oonaiiotcd on tlip principles of joiir valnaWe Montlily 
Review, ({ivins plaee more partienlarly lo Indian aflaiis, and open at 
all times to temperate discussions «n tlie inerils or dements o| our Indian 
(iovernors in Lcadenhall-stroct, tlie [lolicy or inipohey of their 
whether regarding their affairs abroad or at home ; 
an object in view, had long lieen a desideraluin, ant is lai e ^ 

as a token for good to onr Indian subjeets. 1 tnist a ^'■*’ '’’’31!^ 
from one who has passed many years of his lite in Im la, an s o 
with the language, manners, ciislonis, and general y “ 

of the native! of that fine country, from personal intereonrse with them, 
will not be deemed unworthy the attention ot your .»rvanta 

It has long been a matter of much surpiiseto 
in India, and not iiiifrequently remarked upon by , ' j 

servants in the several offices of Oovernment, 

England, relative to ‘he internal adniinistralion ot affau^^^ 

such very defective and erroneous knowlec ge ii unsettled 

character of the people to whom they relate; 

and vacillating system of policy, “u'[^(.‘l(„„„.leagcd and acted 

principles of political economy, uuw gen ) 

uiKm by every enlightened ^,,_rnment of the Honourable 

The vast dominions now under the g guocrior endow- 

East India Company, the energy, talent, vigi an ^ people so very 

ments, requisite to govern a (hose of European states, one 

different in their opinions and character to have called for 

would suppose would of itself have been sufficient to na^c 


See Mill’s History of India. 
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more attention and caution from the Court of Proprietory of East India 
Stock and the nation at large, in the selection of Directors, thw, in 
fact, has been the case. Such men only should have been placed in the 
Direction, as were duly qualified for their important duties, by their educa- 
tion, and subsequent personal acquaintance with the people of India, 
obtained by a residence among them, when acting in a civil capacity, 
These, being conversant with* the peculiar habits and prejudices of 
the people, tor whom they were called upon to legislate, would be ready 
at all times to adopt such measures as could not fail eventually of ren^ 
dering India a happier and more exalted nation ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the class of men who of late years have obtained a seat in the 
Direction, will be found to be that of bankers, or wealthy tradesmen, 
who can know but little of India but by report ; naval ofiicers of the Com- 
pany ; or merchants who may have resided in India, but are, generally 
speaking, unacquainted with the customs and opinions of the Hindoos, 
ignorant of the Eastern languages, as well as of the measures of Go- 
vernment. On looking over the list of the thirty Directors of East 
India affairs, we shall find the names of not mere than six or seven men 
who have been in India ^ and of that number, if I mistake not, but 
three formerly civilians, who can be supposed to know anything ol tho 
character of the Hindoos. Let it be supposed, foV the sake of illiistratioii, 
that this country was about to be governed by a prince sent from 
Asia, whose measures were to be controlled, and in a great measure 
directed by men resident in a foreign land 1 ask, should such a ruler 
be selected from among those who had never been here ; or who, having 
visited the country, had resided but a few years in the metropolis, unac- 
quainted with the language, and therefore conducting their business by 
means of agents and interpreters ? or from among those who had merely 
visited our seaports ? Surely not, but from among suc.h men only as were 
acquainted with our language, manners, and peculiarities as a nation, by 
a residence amongst us of ten, twenty, or thirty years. 

The foregoing remarks are dictated solely by a sincere desire for the 
welfare of our Indian subjects, as much as from a regard and concern 
for the character of the Directors, as rulers and statesmen in whom are 
vested all tho functions of royalty and power, and who arc at present 
distinguished for many characteristic marks of liberality, honourable 
integrity, and upright intentions. 

It were, I fear, almost vain at present to look for any very enlightened 
views of policy issuing from the Secretary’s office, in Leadenhall-street, 
purporting to be the sentiments of the East India Directors; because, 
from their connexions, it was necessary for them to enter early in life 
into business, consequently we shall find few of them who by their edu- 
cation and acquaintance with the first rudiments of political science, are 
calculated to originate or control measures of finance ; few who have 
received an education at a university ; and alas ! a still smaller number 
who, were they so inclined, have time to give themselves to the study of 
such works, and to enter into such correspondence with persons in India, 
as together would probably qualify them to legislate for India ; but it is 
notorious that we shall find the Directors generally men immersed in busi- 
ness, requiring their best time and all the attention and talents they oftn 
contribute to their respective employments, whether as bankers, mer- 
chants, wholesale tradesmen; underwriters; or ship-agents, &c. 
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What would be thought of a cabinet tlius composed, were all the 
ministers of the crown thus trammelled with business sufficient to engross 
their thoughts and time to the prejudice of their more important ministe* 
rial duties? And shall it be said that India, with a starving population 
of a hundred millions, with an extent of territory equal to that of Europe, 
and, therefore, capable of feeding and supporting in comparative afflu- 
ence, a population to a much greater extent under a politic and wise 
government, — shall it be said that such a country requires not the same 
talent and political sagacity as Great Britain, to raise and exalt her 
from her present low, abject, and degraded state ? While other parts of 
the world of far less value to England have advocates to stand up in 
the House of Commons to insist upon their rights, British India, alas 1 
is scarcely thought of. She has not, it is notorious, had that share of 
the attention of the Legislature w'hich she so well deserves, and would 
so amply repay. The w^elfare of the inhabitants of India is sacrificed 
and overlooked for want of men in the Direction and Court of Proprietors 
to assert the paramount importance of encouraging the exports of her 
produce by creating a demand for it in this country, from which she has 
a right, in justice, and as some reparation, to expect more than ordinary 


assistance. iv . ^ 

It is contended that India is at this present time suffering from tho 
effects of short-sighted policy, and from a system of finance altogether at 
variance with just and sound principles. Sho is, it is notorious, groaning 
under heavy evactionsnnd. over-assessments, im]) 08 ed by the several suc- 
cessive governments, in consequence of continued and reiterated calls for 
money from the three Presidencies. A system ot taxation has been con- 
tinued and adhered to, militating against the most obvious and established 
principles ! as, for instance, in the present state of India, what can be so 
impolitic and unwise as discouraging the increase of the manvfnctvnny 
and ,«crcrtna7c classes, and the capital they necessarily must emidoy and 
circulate throughout the country t which is eftcctually accompli Rhc*d, for 
the sake of the revenue derived from the taxes denominated ‘ Sayer and 
Mohturfu," ns also by the tax on looms. Again, the general complaint ot 
the revenue defaulters, and of every one else, is that of the markets teinR 
overstoc.ked with grain, for want of consumers to the greM discourage- 
ment of agriculture and tillage ; and, would it be beheved, there s a tax 
on the transit of grain into the adjoining states of the 
it would naturally find a market again. No person travelling ^ 
but must observe vast tracts of uncultivated land, lying waste, and thcrcloro 

, .sole*, to tho Gover..met.t; instead of enconragingtheincre^of^ 

cattle to feed on such plains, there is a lax on shepherds and herdsmen! 
I’roni this it might be justly inferred, that it was ^ ^ 

sessors of tl.is Lc country to keep it always .mpovensW “"Pro- 
ductive. Many more instances of the .rthef nr^fs of 

in India miuht be given, were it necessary to adduce further proois of 
what has been asseLd. Now, under such a systum, is it much a ^^ter 
of : irisTthat the eight hundred million, of ncree >" n^ y.^ 
CompVhe paitty 

“*^?Unaucnt of a country like India require in ita whorfinai. 
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officers, for the discharge of their arduous and complicated duties, more 
than ordinary endowments, integrity, and firmness of character, and proof 
against all temptation, however indirectly offered. Now, it is not to be 
expected that the Company will obtain for their service, and retain men 
so endowed, without adequate remuneration for the sacrifice they make 
at an early period of life, in voluntarily banishing themselves perhaps for 
life. What then will be said of the narrow jmlicy which very lately has 
been indicated in the despatches from LeadenhalUstreet? For the sake 
of a pitiful and paltry saving, such deductions have been made from time 
to time in the well-earned salaries of their civil servants, as will, if it has 
not already, eventually lower the scale of rank and ability of which the 
service can at present boast ; and in place of that honour, integrity, inde- 
pendence, and general intelligence, which now characterize their servants 
generally, meanness, ignorant prejudice, bigotry, and indolence will suc- 
ceed. Even at present the salaries of the officers of government, com- 
pared with other states, (for it should be remembered the civil servants of 
the Company are no longer clerks, factors, or writers, as at first,) are very 
much too limited, more especially when we consider the style of living 
which the climate of India, as well as the customs and opinions of its 
inhabitants, impose upon them. 

In bringing these few remarks to a close, I would merely add, I tnist 
the subject may l)e taken up again by some of youV able correspondents, 
and that the notice of the Legislature, as also that of the Court of Pro- 
prietors will be attracted to what it is presumed is worthy their best 
attention; and I would merely suggest whether the past mal-adminis- 
tratiou of Indian affairs, as respects Leadenhall-street, would not justify 
the appointment of a C'ommittee by the Court of Proprietors, to inquire 
into and report upon the apparent cause of the tardy progress in civilization 
and general improvement of the resources of the Indian enrpire ; also, 
what class of persons should be selected as Diiectors; and the most 
advisable mode of remunerating them, so as to preclude the necessity or 
possibility of their being engaged in any other business by which they 
should derive emolument. I am Sir. yours, &c. 

A Friend to the Proprietoks. 


Note of the Rlilor,-—We are dis|K)Sed to believe that the writer of the preceding 
letter is really interested in the welfare of India; and therefore readily give 
insertion to his suggestions. We are persuaded, however, that be attaches infi- 
nitely too much importance to ** residence in India," as a qualification for the 
duties of a Director. If he will turn to the preface of Mr. Mill's admirable Hi*.- 
tory, which he refers to us if he liad read it, he will sec unanswerable reasons for 
believing that a residence in India is in general unfavourable to clear and unbi- 
assed views on Indian affairs : and Mr. Mill is Inmself a brilliant example of the 
extensive as well as accurate knowledge that may be acquired of every thing re- 
lating to Indian history and Indian adininistratiuo, without residing in the country, 
or even setting foot on its soil. We are satisfied, indeed, that good general un- 
derstanding, correct principles, and habits of application f^ur business, are all that 
is necessary to form an Indian Director; and that these combined, would better 
qualify a man for that office, than a residence of a century in Hindoostan. Nieither 
is an education at a uiiiversiw of so much imporlauce a*, the writer supposes in 
fitting men for financiers. The late lamented Mr. Ricardo— unquestionably, the 
most profound political economist of bis day— acquired bis whole knowledge by 
the very mode which the writer seems to consider an obstacle to such infornmtion, 
namely, by entering early in life into business, and applying all bis time and talents 
to Us successful pursuit. 
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Oil tliese mints we feel it out duty to express out dissent from the positions of 
the writer •, put there are others lu which wc agree with him. The Directors of 
the East India Company ought certainly to he men free from every other engage- 
ment ; they should have no other ob}ect of bimnett^ at least} to draw them from 
their duties as statesmen and legislators for India. They should be ooinpelled 
also, when elected, to attend regularly to all their duties, on pain of removal by 
the voice of the Proprietors : and the whole system of idleness and corruption, 
which supports these sinecures of induencc and patronage, should be reformed. 
But this will never happen till the Proprietors become honest enough to purify 
themselves, and give their votes from higher motives than those which now 
almost invariably actuate them. 

'I'he indifference manifested towards India in Parliament is easily accounted for, 
nor vHll It be otherwise till reform takes place there also. The same causes pro- 
duce the same effects— both in St. Stephen’s Chapel and the Proprietor’s Court — 
men visit each with some fixed purpose to accomplish} if that is attained, they 
care but little for the general interests of either the English or the Indian people : 
and until Members of Parliament are sent to the House by the real and uubought 
suffrages of the people, and Directors placed in their seats by the unbribrd votes 
of the nolders of India Stock, we shall see little change in the conduct of either the 
one or the other. 

The taxation of the people of India is, we admit, monstrous ; hut the writer 
seems entirely to have overlooked the fact that the taxation of the people of Eng- 
land, t<i support that very power which taxes India, — the monopoly of the East 
India Company — is more grievous still. As long as this Company can make the 
rest of their unprivileged fellow subjects pay leu times the price they ought for 
tea, — aud not only shut them out from the enjoyment of all the benefits which 
Colonization would give them in India, hut obstruct the free and advantageous 
sale of their manufactures there,— it is iu vain to hope for any extensive im- 
provement of that oppressed aud ill-governed country. The wlmle system must 
be altered} and everything short of abolition of the monopoly will be mere tem- 
porary expedient. 

We do not think that an increase of pay to the governors of any country is a 
sure mode of securing either greater talents, greater integrity, or greater industry. 
'Hie history of past and present times teaches a different lesson. The functionaries 
of America are among the least amply remunerated of all public men; and yet 
they do their duty more effectually than the funclionaries ol countries where ten 
times the amount of salary is given. Compare the President of the United States 
on his 5,000/. a year, with the King of England on upwards of a million — both 
servants of the public, aud both paid from the public purse, but the one responsi- 
ble, and the other shifting his responsibility on the shoulders of others. 1 his is 
the secret which explains all. Let public servants of every class be siifflclently, 
but not extravagantly paid }. let their conlmuauce in office be dependent on the 
will of those over whom they lulc} let their responsibility to those who pay them 
be never lost sight of and let the press he free to distinguish the active, intelli- 
gent, and faithful servant, from the indolent, the ignorant, and the cornipt one. 
There would then be no need of committees of inquiry ; for the vigilsnce of the 
public and the press, if their voices were really permitted to he freely heard, would 
never sleep } misgovernment would never last long enough to etlect any serious 
evil } and errors would be seen and remedied liefore they could produce the mis- 
chief which now inevitably springs from them. ^ ^ 

We must conclude by recomnictidiug these hints to the serious consideration 
of the writer of the letter, and to all others interested in the welfare of India. 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE COMPANY’S ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir 

* I UNDERSTAND that tlic propriety of my addressing you has been 
questioned. It has been asked, Why this publicity? why was not a repre- 
sentation of these facts made directly to the Court of Directors, instean of 
blazoning them forth to public view? I was well aware that I was laying 

Oritnt, Ilerold, Fol, 4 N 
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myself open to such censures ; but as I care not for Ae Ae 

iiale of favour, from whatever quarter it may blow, I determined to tread that 
path which appeared to me most likely to lead to a happy termination, and 
rnany and weighty were the reasons which induced me to address you. Had 
I, an humble individual, not personally known to a single hinctionary of the 
India House, sent iny letter to the Court instead of requeshng you to insert 
it in your excellent Journal, it would most probably never have been read by 
a member of the Court; it would have gone into the archives of the Military 
Sccretaiy’s office, and not altogether meeting witli ap[>robation, not in every 
part flattering the judgment of the promoters of the new organiiation of the 
Company’s army, it would have been laid up with heaps ol other representations 
now mouldering on the shelves, or it might have been lost, as many other 
papers have been, never afterwards to be found. Besides, repeated repre- 
sentations of the facts stated by me have been made to the Court, as I ob- 
served in my former letter ; and what has been the result ? The new orga- 
nization of the Indian army will best answer this q^uestion, Publicity, 
therefore, was the only course left to me, it being my principal object to in- 
duce the members of “the Court to sec and examine for themselves, and not 
to be guided by the misrepresentations of any individual in or out of office. 

I am certain, indeed, that ihc evils complained of will be found to exist in 
the fullest extent, and so flagrant in their nature, that they will, I trust, 
speedily lead to remedy. 

Can it for a moment be imagined that the Court of Directors, governing 
an immense empire of from no to 100 millions of soirls, with an army ot 
between 200,000 and 300,000 men under tlicir control, should, year after 
vear, attend the public examination of their Ordnance Cadets, and in the 
face of the assembled multitude distriLute prizes to those cadets who have 
distinguished themselves in their studies, telling them that they will be 
pobted to the Engineer corps as u rewuid for their talents and industry, it 
the Court did not con.scientiously bclic\c they were confi rring a reward by so 
doing? If they do not believe it, after such a preparation, and such an exami- 
nation, they are guihy of a deliberate cruelly towards those whom they thus 
deceive! ilut I am convinced that they f/o think they are conferring the 
highest reward in their power to bestow ; and yet i.b it undeniable, that many 
of those very cadets, on their arrival in India, have petitioned to be posted to 
any other branch of the mililary service rather than to the I'ngincer corps! 

The details of these and other facts I shall hereafter relate, ivs I am delcr- 
. mined that the Court shall know how they have been deceived, as well as 
those parents who make interest to get tlieir sons into the Company’s Engi- 
neer cWps, besides undergoing the anxiety and expense attendant on their 
education, training, and public cxamiimtions, in the fallacious belief that the 
Company’s, like the Uoyal, Engineers, have very superior pay, emoluments, 
and advantages to the rest of the army. As a proof ot their melancholy 
error, T need only mention, that the captain of the Bengal Engineers, pro- 
moted by the Marquess of Hastings to a majority, which has not beeii con- 
firmed by the new organization of the army, is a cadet of 17B3; the next 
captain is a cadet of 1793; and the third a cadet of 1704: the three senior 
captains of the Madras Engineers aic cadets of 1793, no.*!, and 1796; and 
the three senior captains of the Bombay Engineers are cadets of 1706 and 
1707. Now, Sir, in the Lifantry the oldest captain in the three Presidencies 
is but a cadet of 1301, and many of the senior captains of regiincnts arc 
cadets of 1303 and 1304 1 And yet, with these ffiets before liini, the pro- 
moter of the present measures, to use his own words, “ doubles the chances 
of promotion in the Infuntry,’’ and retards the promotion of the Engineer 
corps! No other inference can be drawn from what I have stated, than 
either that the Court have not had the whole of the facts laid before tliem,, 
or that Uicy have been deceived by those who have advised them. Wh^t do- 
cuments were laid before the Court, and what was said to them, it is iippgs- 
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siWe fjr mi to know, entrenched as the promoter of the New Oraniiation is 
with the woras No Admittance*' over his door; but I do happen to know 
much that he Iim said on the subject to others, and though I shall not in 
merry mention ail, two or three things I cannot in justice allow to remain 
unnoticed. 

I remarked in my last letter that the proportion of field officers of the In* 
fahiry to the officers of the inferior ranks was as one to eight, and in the 
Kiigineers, as one to five ; but that, nevertheless, the Engineer corps bad 
always been superseded ; and further, that by the new system of organi- 
zation, the proportion ot the field to the inferior officers is to be the sami in 
the I hfanlrv and the Engineers, viz. one field officer to seven officers of the 
inferior ranks. ^ The reason assigned for making this new arrangement, and 
altering the ratio of one to eight in the Infantry, and one to five m the Engi- 
neers, to one to seven in both corps, is, “ that their promotion may be me 
same." What a lamentable fact is it that the military adviser of the Court 
should have fallen into such an unaccountable error, and still more lament- 
able that he should have had both the inclination and means of deceiving 
the C(Hirt into a belief that the promotion in the Engineers has been more 
rapid than In the Infantry ; for upon no other supposition can the observation 
be accounted for, or the arrangement be justified; and yet it is a fact b^ond 
all doubt, that the Engineer corps, with a greater number of field officers 
in proportion than the Infantry, have always been vastly superseded. Could 
not the military adviser take his eyes off the ratios one to cichl and one to 
five? or was he determined to have an orgunizaiion numerically jnsi in de- 
fiance of the experience of tlic last thirty years? He must have Known this 
tact, and knowing it, ought with unprejudiced eyes to have looked for the 
cause. Had he done so, he would have discovered that there had been two 
causes continiiallv acting ; one, the constant and great augmentation of the 
Infantry, which has been trebled, whilst the Engineers have received little or 
no increase ; the other, the operation of the line step, which may be thus 
explained : In the Infantry the officers rise by seniority in their rcspf^liyc 
regiments up to the senior captains; hut the field officers rise by seniority in 
the line, consequently the wheel of promotion continually revolves— the pro-* 
motion of the held officers of no one regiment can stand still for any length 
of time; in the Engineer corps there is no line step, the officers rise by 
.seniority up to the colonel of the corps; consequently should the colonel re- 
main twenty years or upwards at the head of the corps, it is evident that 
there could be no promotion in the higher ranks during that period. 
therefore, the Military Secretary makes tlie proportion of field officers to the 
officers of tlie inferior ranks the same in the infantry and the Engineer corps, 
he ought in common justice to make the operation of the line step affect the 
promotion of the Engineer corps in the same way as it does the Infant^, 
if that were done, and it may lie effected in more ways than one, and the 
field officers of the Engineer corps were increased in the same pi^ortion as 
those of the Infantry have been, then the Engineer corps would be fairly 
treated, ina.smuch as regards their rank ; but if something of this sort he not 
effected, the old proportion of one field officer to five officers of the inferior 
ranks, ought in justice to be restored, otherwise those unfortunate youths, 
who at the Military Seminary have obtained, and may hercalier obtain, the 
reward of merit, will have to curse the hour when their talents were so uis- 

reason assigned (by the author of the New System) for not aug- 
menting the Engineers in proportion to the rest of the army, is, that tlm 
corps is of no use" ! « that the Infantry are equal to all the duties jjrformed 
by the Engineers ; and that the public buildings, and other architectural 
works, ought to be intrusted to civil engineers sent from England. Really 
we have arrived at a new era in the military science if this be the caM, and 
the experience of the past, the opimon of the greatest generals in Europe, 
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and the course so long pursued the French, and so successfully b;r opr- 
selves, roust be held to be of no weight. But it would be a waste of time to 
stop to inquire into tlic utility of the Engineer corps. The Court of Direc- 
tors, by establisiiing an academy exclusively for the education and training of 
their Ordnance officers, bv selecting the Engineers from those who pass the 
best , public examination, by placing their young Engineer officers for some 
months on the survey of Great Britain, and by having them instructed in 
sapping and mining with the Hoyal Engineers under Colonel Paslcy, have 
given unequivocal proofs that they do, in this point at least, differ in opinion 
witli their Military Secretary ; but, since “ No Admittance” is written over 
the door of that apartment in which the lucubrations of this adviser have so 
enriched the military world with new discoveries, I must beg leave to ask 
him publicly^ why, if the E^ineer corps be of no use, did he not disband 
them, and incorporate the officers with the Infantry, according to the dates 
of their appointments as cadets? 1 have the pleasure of knowing some of 
the Engineer officers, and I can venture to affirm that they would have wel- 
comed the measure with uplifted hands, they would have hailed it as a be- 
ginning of that bright reward which they had long considered a gilded bauble 
hune bcl'ure their youthful eyes only to deceive. I might also ask, why, if 
the Engineer corps be of no use, arc the Engineer officers alone to be em- 
ployed 111 future surveys? Why arc the Sappers and Miners, formerly com- 
manded by officers lent from the Infantry, to be officered in future by the 
Engineers? and, why are the hairack departments, gaols, and all other 
public buildings, to be transferred to the Engineer officers, who are said to be 
of no use? It u strange that these (troncs should have all these duties thrown 
upon them, without a corresponding increase of pay or emolument, and with, 
out a fair increase of their numbers in common with the rest of the service. 

A third reason assigned by the Military Secretary fur not augmenting the 
Engineer corps, is, “ that as Engineer officers are scattered over Hindosian 
in charge of and superintending Ibriihcations, ruads, military builrlings, &c, 
w'ithin the precincts of their stations, they can also, without an increase of 
numbers, take charge of tlie gaols, the civil buildings, the barrack depart- 
ments, and likewise of a company of Sappers and Miners.” The author of 
the New System here pays tlie useless Engineer a high compliment without 
mcauingit, and as unwittingly censures the Infantry officers, by asserting 
that one useless Engineer can perfoini his own duties and those of three In- 
fantry officers in addition; for the corps of Suppers and Miners has that 
number of Infantry officers at present attached to it. Wliat is to be done, 
however, when this useless Engineer is called into the held ? What, w'hen 
the Sappers and Miners are detached, as they often are, to make roads, or on 
other services? Is he to go with one or the other? and who is to take 
charge of his military and civil buildings in his absence? “ I pause for a 
reply/' 

If I did not know, Sir, that your chief object is to render yourself service- 
able to your country, by promoting iiupiiry on all subjects of public utility, 
1 should apologize to you ior occupying so much of your space with a subject 
that may be considered intcrcsuug to one class of readers only. The condition 
of the Indian army is, however, of such importance to the good government 
of India itself, that 1 rely on your impartiality to give my lejtter insertion. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Cato. 

P. S.—Should any officer of either of lire three Engineer corps think 
my exertions may be useful in procuring a restitution of their equitable 
claims, I shall be happy to receive any communication from him, as it may 
possibly put roe in possession of facts of which at present I am ignoriuit. 
Letters, post paid, are requested to be directed to Cato, Post-office, iSury 
St. Edmunds, Suilolk.” 
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IMPRISONHEUT OF AN ENGLISH EDITOR IN 1NDIA> BY ORDBR 
OF M)RD AMHERST. 

(From the Calcutta Journal,') 


CASE OF ME. ARNOT. 

Order far hit Tranmisdon— Arrest by the 
Police^ImpriunmentinFort William^ 
tndSeleate on a Writ of Habetu Corjmt. 

The proceedine^s which have taken 
place, with Kgard to Mr. Aniot, late 
Assistant Editor of the Calcutta Joiir> 
ubI, in consequence of the order of the 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council for bis removal to the United 
Kingdom, have been noticed in this 
pa|)er, from time to time, as they oc- 
curred ; but in giving an account of the 
proceedings in the Supreme Court, on 
his being brought up and discharged on 
a writ of ffalwi CofptM,— 'Which are of 
indnite interest both in a legal and con- 
stitutional point of view, — we think it 
necessary to preface it with a brief re- 
capitulation of the different previous 
steps which led to this event. 

4.— About mid-day, Mr. Arnot 
received an intimation from the magi- 
strates of Calcutta, in a note signed by 
their clerk, requesting him to call at the 
Police Office, which be accordingly did 
immediately. Messrs. Alsop, Paton, 
and Hirch having taken their scats on 
the bench, gave him to understand that 
they bad received certain instructions 
from the Government respecting him, 
with which it was their duty to make 
him acquainted. Mr, Paton then uro- 
ceeded to read a letter from W. B. Bay- 
ley, Esq. the chier secretary to the Go- 
vernment, to the magistrates, dated the 
3d of September, directing them to call 
Mr. Aruot before them, and anprise him 
that Government had adopted the reso- 
lution of removing him from India ; as 
communicated in a letter to Messrs. 
Palmer and Ballard of the same date 
thereto annexed. 

Mr. Paton also read the letter ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Palmer and Ballard, 
in which it was stated that the ground 
of the above resolution was the followiug 
passage la the Calcutta Journal of the 
30tb of August, page 833. 

Ottt readers cannot but recollect the subject 
of the paper for whioh Mr. Buckinghatu was re> 
moved from India, The mention of this event 
is essential to onr present srgaraent} and we 
hope we may speak of it as a matter of history 
without offence, as we shall express no opinion 
on H oKber owe way or another. If it were not 
absolutely necessary, we should not even allude 
to it i bnt in doing so, we shall not for a moment 
forget the respect dug to the eBtabU|ihe4 lavs 


and government pf the country. The artiele 1* 
question related to the appointment of Dt. Bryeo , 
as clerk to the Stationary Committee ; [Sand the 
part of it which is understood to have -been so 
offensive to the Government, as to datermine 
Mr. Baekingham*! transmission, wns an allu- 
sion to the r:;port of Dr. Bryce's being the au- 
thor of those letters, placed in connexion with 
his appointment to his secular oflloa. thus, it 
appears. Dr. Bryce’s reputed authorship and 
pluralities, were the eaoie of Mr. Buckingham's 
removal ; and of the new laws which are in eon- 
seqnenre established for the press. 1 Bnt Ihr 
him this society might have oontinnad intha en- 
joyment of all its former privileges, nor bava 
been deprived of one of its members. IVhen 
those who watch with anxious expectation tha 
progress of improvement in this country, and 
the spread of that Gospel, which Dr. Bryoe is 
commissioned to preach, consider the effects of 
these measures ; it will be for them to award 
him the praise, or censure, which they think 
he has deserved. 

The letter to the magistrates stated, 
that holding Mr. Saudys and Mr. Arnot 
responsible for this article quoted, as 
Mr. Saudys could not be subjected to 
any direct mark of the disjpleasure of 
the Government, suitable to the occasion 
and the nature of the offence, which 
would nut equally injure the interest of 
the shareholders in the property fj but 
Mr. Arnot being a native of Great Bri* 
tain residing in India without licence, 
the Governor General in Council haa 
accordingly resolved that Mr. Arnot 
should be sent to England. In pursu* 
ance of this resolution, the magistmtea 
were directed to inform Mr. Arnot, that 
If he should voluntarily engap to pro- 
ceed to England and to embark on board 
a ship for that purpose, within one 
month from the date of the letter, and 
should enter into such security to db so 
as might appear to the magistrates Huf- 
Hcient for that purpose, then the Gover- 
nor General in Council would not subject 
him to the privations and inconveniences 

* The paHsages vriDted between crorhets 
Ofc those iniirkM by uouble line e in the official 
letter of the Government to Meisri. Palmer and 
BtlUrd M offensive. . i ^ 

t The meaning of this is, that Mr. Sandys, 
being a native of India by birth, ro,nlH not he 
panikhfd without a trial, onleas it were by 
withdrawing the licence from the Journal, whioh 
would aliect others even more deeply than him- 
Klf: bat Mr. Aroot being of British birth, could 
be removed from India by the mere will of tha 
Governor, without a trlkl, this being the distin- 
guishing privUega of the class to which he be- 
loBfedi 
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^vhicb would necessarily follow the en- 
forcement of the process authorized in 
the 104th section of the 53d HL 
cap. 155, for arresting or sending to 
England persons found in the East In- 
dies without aiicetire) and if he failed 
to give such securities, then the usual 
warrant would he prepared and sent to 
them without delay. 

These documents having been read 
over, Mr. Arnot observed, that this being 
the first intimation he bad received of the 
intention of the Government to send him 
to the United Kingdom, he was of course 
not provided witli any securities, nor 
prepared to say whether or not he should 
offer any ; not knowing what might be 
the effect of his thus binding himself to 
leave the country. For instance, if it 
could be construed into a voluntary de- 
parture, he wight tlteii be considered as 
acting dishonourably towards those with 
whom he bad contracted obligations 
with the view of his permanently re- 
siding in India; and rather than incur 
such a supposition, lie would willingly 
submit to any hurdsliin that might he 
imposed upon him. lie desired, how- 
ever, to know the amount iii which se- 
curities would be required, and re- 
quested that time might be given him 
to consult his friends on the subject. 
The magistrates having deliberated for 
some time, informed him, that be would 
be required to bind himself under a pc. 
nally of sicca rupees 10,000, with two 
sureties iii sicca rupees 5,000 each, to 
Icavfe the country ; or to take the alter- 
native of a charter-party passage. On 
his again retiuestlng to iie allowed an 
Opportunity of conhulting with his 
• Inends, they consewted to permit him 
to depart on bis giving his own personal 
recognizances to return and surrender 
himself in the course of the afternoon, 
under a penalty of sicca rupees 20,000 ; 
which he did accordingly. Mr. Arnot 
returned in the evening, agreeably to 
stipulation : but the magistrates having 
leu the office, he was directed to be iu 
attendance at eleven o'clock next mor- 
ning. 

. .5.— -Mr. Arnot, having again ap- 
peared this forenoon before Mr. Patou, 
the only magistrate on duty, stated that 
he had made a represeutation to the 
Government on the subject of hU traua- 
missiou, which he hoped would be suc- 
cessful ; and he thereiore requested that 
the magistrate would postpone the mat- 
ter till the result was known. He, at 
the same time, requested to be furnished 
with authenticated copies of the docu- 
ments containing the resolution and di- 
rections of the Governmem concef&iDS 


his removal ; which, he said, would be 
necessary previous to his giving the se- 
curities required on the preceding day, 
as above stated, for bis quitting the 
country ; since, without some authentic 
document to show the precise nature of 
the charge against him, for whyrh this 
order had been passed, he could not ask 
any of his friends to stand security on 
hU account ; as it might be Supposed to 
be Something of a very criminal and 
disgraceful nature; in which case, of 
course, no one would allow his hame to 
be associated with his in any shape ; and 
without some proof to sliow whether the 
charge was of this nature or nut; at 
present, it could only be estimated from 
the amount of the uunisbmeut. On this 
representation, Mr. Patou intimated 
that the copies should be granted, and 
allowed Mr. Arnot to depart on the 
same recognizances as before, on cou- 
ditiuu of again surrendering himself the 
next day. 

Same Day. — Mr. Arnot, feeling consi- 
derable anxiety to peruse the docu- 
iiieut.'. which ciftitained the orders re- 
specting him, returned to the Police 
Office iu the afternoon, for the purpose 
of asccrlainiug if the copies were yet 
prepared, as he had been led to expect; 
aud in that case to receive them. At 
the time of going into the office, there 
happened to be a full bench of magi- 
strates — (Messrs. Shakespeare, Patou, 
and Birch, we think, were those pre- 
sent) , who entered into a new discussion 
of the subject. Mr. Shakespeare thought 
Mr. Arnot had no riglit to make his ob- 
taining a cojiy of the papers, a prelimi- 
nary to his granting the securities 
requirwl for his quitting the country. 
Mr. Arnot submitted, that it was a rea- 
sonable request to be furnished with 
copies of papers so deeply affecting hiS 
interest ; and endeavoured to show, on 
the grounds already stated, that the 
possession of such copies must facilitate 
the procuring of the sureties required, 
by enabling him to satisfy his friends as 
to the true nature of his offence. Mr. 
Shakespeare thought they might take 
that upon his own word ; Mr. Arnot re- 
joined, that persons knowing the favour- 
able light in which every one regards 
his own conduct, would not perhaps 
suppose him destitute of that partiality 
more than others ; and would therefore 
act unwarrantably were they to rely en- 
tirely on his ideas for a correct view of 
the case. In fine, that his conscience 
would not permit him to ask any one to 
stand security fur him, until he could 
adduce some unquestionable proof, such 
as the above documents affi}rded> of the 
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nature and amount of hU offence. Mr. 
Shakespeare asking, if Mr. Arnot meant 
by not giving security, to resist the 
orders of the Government: the latter 
replied, that he had no idea of anything 
like resistance ; but as his sudden re- 
moval would blast all his prospects — 
])revcut the fulhlinent of his engage- 
ments dependingou hih continuance here 
— and in a word, involve him in imme- 
diate ruin— lie should do all he could by 
a representation to the Government, to 
arrest his fate ; but if this failed, he had 
no remedy, and was at its disposal. 
Although, under such circumstunccs, 
lie could not, voluntarily, hccoiiie ac* 
ccssary to his own rcinu\a1 from the 
country — he would, of course, submit 
to necessity. The magistrates decided 
tli.it they were not warranted to give 
jMi. Arnot the copies required ; and al- 
lowed him to depart on his personal 
lecogiiizuuces, as before, on couditioii 
tlmt he should appear there again next 
forenoon. Mr. Aniut being refused 
copies from the magistrates, addressed 
a letter to the chief secretary of the 
Goieriuueiit, through whose oflice the 
jiapers had jiasscd, requesting to be fur- 
iiUhcd with uiRcial copies. 

Sept. (). — Mr. Arnot having again ap- 
peared at the Police OlFice this forenoon, 
was informed by Mr. Patou the sitting 
magistrate, as the result ol the renreseu- 
taliuii aliove mentioned, that tlie <io- 
icriiineiit had resulted to admit of no 
iiiodilicaiion of the orders respecting 
liih reiuot al from the country, us notified 
111 their letter of the 3(1 instant. The 
magistrate also informed Mr. Arnot, 
that he was authorized hy the (ioverii- 
mciit to furnish him with copies of the 
ilociiments reciuired hy him. On the 
subject of the sureties, Mr. Arnot stated, 
tliat he was precisely in the same pre- 
dicament as before. On being refused 
copies yesterday artcriiuoii at the Police, 
lie had made an application to the chief 
secretar*', hut be had not }et received 
them. Mr. Patou allowed Mr, Arnot to 
depart till the evening, when he promised 
that official copies of the documents re- 
‘luired should be ready for him. Ke- 
fereiice being incidentally made to Mr. 
.ynot's being in thu country without a 
hceuee, Mr. Arnot observed, that, from 
the practice of many years past, no no- 
tice being taken whether persons have 
liceuces or not, about which no one 
seemed to care anything, and the little 
‘‘Ceuriiy a licence affords, provided the 
Goieruineut be resolved to remove an 
iudividuai from the country, — he laid 
no siresa whatever upon the iHxssession 
uf cue. However, at towards the close 


of the Marquess of Haitiugs* admlbi'' 
stratiou, some surmised the possibility 4f 
different rules being acted upon at 8um« 
future period— he being desirous ta 
comply with whatever regulations or 
ractices might become current, availed 
imself of the opportunity of a gentle-* 
inuii of inll lienee proceeding to England, 
who jiromised to use his interest to prp^ 
cure him the formal sanction of the 
authorities at home for bis residence in 
the country. This he was therefore in 
hopes of shortly receiving, had his re- 
sidence here been prolon^d. 

Sam Dai/. — Mr. Arnot returned to get 
the copies which had been promised 
him in the morning ; and was given to 
understand that the copies intended to 
be given him were mere transcripts,^ 
not m any manner authenticated. This 
not being what he had expected, he dcT 
dined receiving them, as they would not 
answer his purpose. 11c informed the 
sitting magistrates, Messrs. Putou and 
Ahop, that he had prepared another ro- 
presentat ion to the Goveriiinent, which 
he hoped would be more successful than 
the former, and requested they would 
postpone matters until the result should 
be known. He w as then allowed to depart 
on his personal recognisances, us before* 

Sept, a. — Mr. Ariiol informed the ma- 
gistrates, that his second representation 
to the Government, of date the 6th inst., 
had been given in, and in order to allow 
time for the resolution thereon being 
known, they allowed him to depart ou 
his former recognizance till Wednesday 
afternoon (Sept. 10.) 

10. — Mr. Arnot attended in con- 
formity with his promise, when Mr. Pa- 
ton furnished him with official copies of 
the ducuments, signed and sealed hy 
bun as a in.igistratc of Calcutta, and at 
the same time informed Mr. Arnot, 
that he was authorized to intimate 
tu him that the rep'csentaiions ad- 
dressed to the Governiiicnt, had pro- 
duced no change in their resolution re- 
specting his immediate removal. Ho 
iufoi ined the magistrates that no secu- 
rities bad been brought forward for the 
reasons above Blatcd i via. nut having 
been in possehsiou of the copies just than 
grautad. Mr. Arnot having received this 
intelligence, then asked it he was at li- 
berty to depart ? which question being 
answered by Mr. Patou in the affirma- 
tive, Mr. Arnot left the office without 
being retpiired to enter into any further 
recognizances to return. A warrant for 
Mr. Aruot's apprehension being by that 
time granted, orders were immediately 
after issued for his being lekeu Into 
custody. 
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Sept. 11.— Mr* Amot addressed a 
letter to Mr. Paton, asking, whether, 
being now at last in possession of the 
documents he had re<iuired, securities 
would be accepted i and received for 
answer, that the warrant had been is- 
sued for his apprehension, and the se- 
curities would not be accepted till he 
was in custody. 

Sept. 12.— This day, about noon, Mr. 
Amot was taken into custody at the en- 
trance of the Calcutta Journal office, by 
two serieants of Police, and conducted 
before Mr. Paton the magistrate who 
served him with the warrant of the Go- 
vernor General for his apprehension. 
IVheu asked, whether he was yet ready 
to give securities to quit the country ; 
Mr. Arnot answered, that being now de- 
prived of his personal liberty, he could 
not take upon himself the responsibility 
of such an act. He was then conducted 
by the officers of police to the Fort, 
where he was transferred to the custody 
of Lieut. Col. Vaughan the town-major 
of Fort William, who lodged him in the 
strong room, Royal Barracks. 

THE WARRANT. 

The Rif^ht Honourable William Pitt Lord Am> 
hent, Governor General of Fort William In 
Bengat~to John Vaughan, Eaq. Town Major 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

It being duly certified and proved to me 
the Right Honourable W'lUiam Pitt Lord Ain- 
herat, Governor General of Fort William m 
Bengal, tlpt Handford Arnot, a subject ot our 
Lord, tho'^ow King, of and belonging to the 
United Kingdom ot Gient Britain and Ireland, 
bath been and resided in Calcutta, at Frrt Wib 
11am in Bengal ia the F.ast Indies, and is now 
at Calcutta, at Fort William iu Bengal aforesaid, 
Id the East Indies, within the limits of the ex- 
clusive trade of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, 
without the licence of the sold United Company, 
and without being otherwise thereunto lawfully 
authorized, and contrary to the statute, in that 
case made and provided, and which said Sand- 
ford Arnot having been found in the province of 
Bengal, in the East Indies aforesaid, without 
such licence or other lawful authority, has been 
duly arrested and seized, for the purpose of being 
dealt with according to law, I therefore, by vir- 
tne of the powers and authorities in that behalf 
committed to me, the said Governor General, 
by statute in such case made and provided, here- 
by authorize, charge, and require you, the said 
John Vaughan, Esq. Town Major aforesaid, to 
receive, and safely to keep and detain in your 
custody, the body of tbe said Sandford Amot, in 
Tort William in Bengal, aforesaid, until he shall 
be remitted and sent to England, on board some 
one of the ships belonging to, or in tbe service 
of the United Compnny of Merchants of Eng- 
land, trading to Ui« East ladies, which ibaU next 


after the date hereof be despatched to the United^ 
Kingdom, that the said Sandford Arnot may be 
there landed and Bischarfcd at smsport or 
ports of the United Kingdom, where such ships 
shall be moored in safety, at tbe termination of 
the said voyage, as the said Sandford Amot may 
think fit, pursuant to the statute in nch case 
made and provided. In tbe due execution 
whereof, all justices of tbe peace, constables, 
and others whom it may concern, arc to be aid- 
ing and assisting, and for so doing, this shell be 
yours and their warrant.—Given under my hand 
and seal, at Ci^culta, at Fort William in Bengal, 
the twelRh day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, one thonsand eight hundred and Iwenl)- 
Ihree. 

(Signed) AMHERST. 

{ Wafer and paper teal). 

SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE, 
BENGAL, 

In the matter nf Sandford Amot. 

Sept. 10. — Application was made in 
chambers to Sir Anthony Buller for a 
writ of llaimt Corjmst ordering that Mr, 
Arnot cuntined in Fort Williant, under 
a warrant of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General, in the custody of Lieut. 
Col. Vaughan, be brought up and dis- 
posed of as the court should direct ; Sir 
Anthony Buller granted the writ, which 
was served that evening on LieUt. Col. 
Vaughan, and made returnable ouThurs- 
day the Iblh at noon. 

PETITION. ^ 

To the Ilimonrablc Sir Francis W'orkrann Mu*'- 
iiaglitcii, Knight, Senior Justice, and his com- 
panion Justices ol the said Supreme Court, 
llie humble Petition of the above-named Sand- 
ford Amot 

SIIOWETH, 

That your petitioner was, on the 
12tli day ot tbe present month of Septeinher, 
while proci'eding Irom this honourable Court to 
tbe otiice ol tbe Calcutta Jotfrnal, seized in the 
public stieet, by two persons, teprcsenting 
themselves to be constables ; wbo forcibly con- 
veyed your petitioner to the pnlice-ofTice, where 
he was taken before Charles I’atcn, Esq., one ol 
his Majesty'sjustices of the pence iu and for the 
town of Calcutta. 

That your petitioner was, shortly afterwards, 
taken by the direction and order of the said 
Charles Paton, Esq., from the said pohce-oflice 
into the Fort, at Fort William ; where lie was 
delivered into the enstody of Lieutenant Colonel 
John Vaughan, Town and Fort-major of Fort 
William. 

That your petitioner was, by the order of the 
•aid Lieutenant Colonel John Vaughan, convey- 
ed to the Royal Barracks, in the said Fort, where 
he was forcibly, and against bis will, placed in 
confinement, and imprisoned in a room, the win- 
dows qf which are secured by iron Ws i and 
your petitioner ii not penoitted to leave the said 
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room, mlflis accompanied and attended by a mi. 
litary sentry. * 

Tbatyoof petitiener is still confined as a pri- 
soner ift l^ort William aforesaid, under cnstody 
of, and by order of the said Lienteuant Colonel 
John Vaughan. 

That jow petitioner is ignorant of any cause 
for whi^ be is, or can be imprisoned. 

Your petitioner, therefore, bnmbly prays yonr 
Lordships wilt be pleased to order, that his Ma- 
jesty’s writ of Habeas Corpus do issue, diri*cted 
to tike said Lieutenant Colonel John Vaughan, 
commanding him to have the body of your peti- 
tioner, together with the cause of detaming your 
petitioner, before your Lordships, at your Lord- 
ships’ chambers in the ('ourt-huuso, at Calcutta, 
on the 18th day of September instant, at the hour 
of 1 1 o'clock, in the forenoon of that day, to do, 
nnd receive, and be subjected to, what your 
liordsliips’ shall tiien and there lie pleoscd to 
consider of your petitioner in that behalf. 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c 

(Signed) T. Tl'Ul’ON. 

An^aiHtlavit of an individual, who 
witnessed the arrest and inn>risouiueiit 
iu the Fort, was annexed ; but as it 
merely repents the cireu instances stated 
in the Petition, rather more iu detail, 
it is unnecessary to publish it. 

Sept. IH. — return was postpoueil 
till to-morrow at the re<iucst ot Mr. Poe, 
the Company’s attorney — which was ac- 
ceded to on the other side. 


bUPRKME COURT.— CIIAMHF.KS. 

** 

llefore the Urn. Sir F. Macnaghtai and Sir 
A, Bulter. 

Friday, Sept. 10 . — About mid-day Mr. 
Arnot was brousjbt tip Ironi the Fort, in 
custody of a seijcant, and a^reeablt lo 
the summons outlie wrilot llabeasCor- 
piis, produced before the judges. As it 
bad been aimouuceil iu the newspapers, 
that the business w.as to be done m 
chambers, not iu open court, a geiicr.il 
impression prevailed, that the proceed- 
ings would be entirely private, and no 
person admitteil to bear them mile'", 
personally concerned. 'I'hii, howexer, 
did not prevent a irreat concourse per- 
sons being iu attendance, who were an- 
xious to hear the result; and when it 
was afterwards found that the public 
were uot excluded, as had heeii antici- 
pated, many regretted deeply the eiro- 
ucous iiupressiou whicli had Kept them 
away front these intercstuigproceediiigs. 

'J'he judges having taken their seats 
in the large hhll, appropriated to the 
tirand Jury, when doing business, ibe 
barristers andattonieys connected wiiu 
the case, And some others also, took 
their seats at the table placed about the 
Orimu Henld, Vid, 1. 


centre; and the numerous audience of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta assembled, 
and ranged themselves around in the 
room in the must convenient situation 
they could obtain for hearing the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Turtos appeared as Counsel for 
Mr. Arnot; and proceeded to state the 
grounds on which he would claim his 
discharge. The learned Counsel began 
by intimating, that he had nothing to 
say as to the jiowcr of the Coverimient 
to transmit to Euglattd British subjects 
found in India without a licence; his 
business being solely with the right of 
imprisoning such persons, iu the inter- 
mediate time between the order for Ihetr 
removal and their einbarkutton. Before 
entering further into the question, he 
would observe that, although he had 
many objections to the return made by 
Lieutenant (.'oloiiet Vaughan to the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, yet, a» he considered 
him sell to stand ujiou other nnd stroii 
ger grounds, he would not adduce these 
ohjedinus unless he was driven to it: 
and therefore, iu the ineautime, he wuiv • 
ed them entirely, reserving, however, 
the right of having lecourse fotliem iu 
case of necessity. He wouhl, in the first 
iustaiiee, eonliue himself to the ques- 
tion of, wihether the Lovernmeut have 
a right, by Act ul Failinmeiit, to con- 
tine du indivuhial whom they ate aluut 
to send home ? He would first state it as 
a priiieiple lolly rtcogmsed in English 
Coiirtx of Justice, that ns wersoual li- 
berty was the natural riglikof every 
nmii, and not to be abridged ,Tu'ept for 
what the common law ol the laud has 
tli'.liuctly declared to be u hulfieient 
cause ; therefore no Briti'h subject 
could lie deprived of his liberty, with- 
out the express wnnaiit of an Aet of 
FaiUameut. A high legal authority 
(Mr. Justice Blaekstoue) had ((’om. i. 
1.1.1.) siateil the groinul'. on which the. 
suhject etiuld be deprived of his libeny ; 
and in the grent Charter itself, (or If 
he iniglit he alloweil to call it so, the 
greatest C.hurter) of Lnglish liberty, it 
was declared that “ no Ireeui.m slmuld 
be taken or iinpii.soiie(I but by the lavv- 
lul judgment ol lll^ ecpials, or by the law 
of the land.” “ The glory of the Fug- 
lish law (-aid Sir William Blackstoiie,) 
consists in clearly deliuing the limes, 
the causes, anil the extent— when, w here • 
fore, and to what degree, the miprison- 
meut of the. suhjeit may he lawful." 
(Commeut. Ml. IJl.) lUlays it down 
as a rule, that the |H‘rsunal liberty of the 
subject 60 jealously guarded, being “u 
natural inherent light which could not 
be surrendered or forfeited, unless by the 
40 
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commiision of some great and atrocious 
crime, aud ought nut to be abridged in 
any case without the special permission 
of the law.” Now to apply these prin- 
ciples to the 104th secliuii of the 53rd 
Geo. 111. on which the cuiumitment of 
Mr. Arnot is grounded by the Govern- 
ment, we find that it simply gives them 
the power “ to take, seize, arrest, aud 
send on board a ship bound for Kng- 
land.” There is no word about iiupri- 
somnent: there is no warrant — uo‘*spe- 
cial permission” — for his confinement. 
Therefore all the confiuement theGo- 
\ernment had a right to indict, was, 
that which was necessary w hiie cou\ ey- 
ing the individual on board the ship : aud 
no more. The learned Counsel had 
heard, (for things of this kind in such 
cases as the present, would gVt abroad 
sometimes,) that he was to be met on 
the ground that, although t’le Act did 
not distinctly give to the Governor Gene- 
ral the )K)wer of impnsomuent ; yet, it 
was onl^ natural to suppose it contained 
within Itself the power of its own en- 
forcement ; and that this was a power, 
therefore, necessarily arising from the 
Act itself, iu which such imprisunnn nt, 
it would be argued, is uecessarily im- 
plied. ilut in opposition to such a doc- 
trine, he would inaintuin, that such a 
power ought to he clearly and expressly 
giv^n i otherwise, it cannot he assumed. 
There was no such power e\en hinWd 
at in the Act : and no one had a right to 
suppose and supply what was not to In* 
found there. At the time it was passeil, 
the country was at war with Frauce; 
consequently, fleets could only sail un- 
der convoy probably twice a year ; and 
from the delay thus occasioned, there 
could seldom be opportunities of traus- 
initling persons to England ; perhaps 
once ill six months. 'I'he legislature 
knowing this, and that if the power of 
inqirisoiiineiit were given, individuals 
might be subjected to a long coufme- 
ment, did nut introduce such a power 
into the Act; they, therefore, <lid not 
intend the persons to be treated with 
such severity; thinking their removal 
to England hardship enough, without 
sueh an aggravation ns suffering five or 
six mouths’ iuiprisoumeiit. 

That such was the view of the legisla- 
ture in passing this Act, is clearly prov- 
ed by contrasting it with another of a 
similar nature; the Act respecting fo- 
reigners. In this they did contemplate 
such imprisoument; and the manner in 
which a foreigner shall be treated, is 
distinctly pointed out. Now, if the 
right of intermediate iiuprisoiimeut was 
necessarily implied in tJhe power to re- 


move, why did they take the trouble to 
give it expressly in the case of foreign - 
ers? Does the English Government, 
with the advice and assistance of its law 
officers, pass acts for mere waste paper; 
stuffing them with superfluous and use- 
less clauses, giving people powei)^ which 
they must have possessed without them ? 
An extract from the act referred to (55 
Geo. 111. c. 84. s. 6.) was then read. 

Was it possible (asked Mr. Turton) to 
imagine, that the legislature, having 
made such careful provision for the con- 
finement of foreigners, with due atten- 
tion to their comforts, would have been 
utterly regardless about the tr.eatmeut 
of British-born subjects ? If it had 
meant the latter to be imprisoned, when 
found in India without a licence, would 
it have made no provision fur their good 
treatment? Would it not, iu some 
manner, have mitigated or restrained the 
exercise of the power it granted over 
them i Or, was the English Govern- 
ment, ill cuuseiiting that its own natural 
subjects should be deprived of their li- 
berty— to asslgd DO limits to the exer- 
cise of this {Kiwer, hut leave them entire- 
ly to their fate, without any hope of 
relief ? 

Mr. Turton also argued that Mr. 
Arnot could not be imprisoned in tlie 
fort, unless the Act expressly authorized 
it; as it was an illegal jilace of coufine- 
inent. if the Governor General hiul 
the jH)wer of committing to a private 

risiin and not to a public jirisen, the 

enefit of the 3, § 7. c. 3. (certifying 
coinmitinent'.) would be lost. lie re- 
ferred to acts passed against confining 
people to private liouses or dungeons, to 
which persons might be burned away, 
aud shut up without an opportunity of 
coinmuuicatiug with their friends; and 
aud as the keepers made no reports of 
their proceedings to any legal autho- 
rity, a person might be immured, iu 
this way, without any means of legal 
redre^'S. He referred to a case decided 
in England, in which Mr. Fergussou, 
tire present Advocate General at this 
presidency, had adduced a very able 
and learned argument to prove, that a 
person was illegally cuufiued in Cold- 
bath fields, on the ground that it was 
not a public prison. The judges admit- 
ted the validity of the argument, and 
only decided against him on the parti- 
cular grounds; that a certain Ac't of 
Parliament had rendered this a public 
prii-on ; otherwise, the person must have 
been illegally confined. 

Returning to the act on which Mr. 
Arnot bad been conmitted— he obser- 
ved, tbatas it g«ve extraordinary powers^ 
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it must be strictly interpreted— its mean- 
ing Aol arbitrarily extended. It appear- 
ed, by its preamble, that transmissioii was 

intended for cases where no other pu- 
nishment was required; a circumstance 
which' alone suggested its being used 
leniently ; the Government were autho- 
rized to proceed against individuals here 
without a licence for a misdemeanour; 
and they might be pimishe<l by a line 
not exceeding sicca rupees 2,000, or 
iinprisomncntnotexceedmgtwo months. 
Uut, observed the learnetl Counsel, as 
there may be cases when removal to 
Kngland is enough, without any further 
jiiuiishmeut, the Government is then 
authorized to apprehend individuals in 
this predicament, and send them to Kng- 
land, when no further punishment is 
deemed necessary, not even two months* 
imprisonment desened. Could the Act 
at the same time intcud to inflict seven 
or eight months* iinjtrisonment, or more, 
(for such it might amount to,1 over ami 
above the banishment to KnglamI ? On 
the grounds stated, and others wliich, if 
necessary, might bo arlduced from the 
return, the learned Counsel com-Unled 
that Mr. Arnot was entitled to his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Ff.rgi’SSON the Advocate General 
then stated, (luit he appeared ofVu i.ilU, 
in supjKirt of the return made to (his 
writ of Ilahens Corpus. From the first 
mention of it, he had never entert.nned 
any doubt that the Government possess- 
ed the power to imprison. If it had not 
this power, the jierson innsl be set at 
large, at once ; and the Governor Ge- 
neral would be lelt without t!«c inc.itis 
necfss.ary for excrcisiiig the autlioiiiy 
vested in him by the Act for sciidiiig to 
the United Kingdom, Htilish subjicts 
found here without a licence. It would 
be absurd to suppose, that the b gisla- 
ture meant to give him such a power, 
without giving also tlie means ncie'-suiy 
for c.arr>mg it into eflVct, 'I lie analogy 
drawn between this case and that of 
aliens and foreigners, was inapplicable ; 
because aliens were guilty of no ollViue 
by being in t.ie country ; whereas Itri- 
tish subjects residing here, witbouia 
licence, were declared by the Act of 
Parliament to be committing a high 
crime and misdemeanour every day. 
The Go\ eminent was authorizetl to ar- 
rest and send them to Kngland ; and the 
power of detention, till they could be 
pnt on board a ship, was clearly neces- 
Baiy for the exercise of that jmwer. The 
learned Counsel then referred to a ma- 
nuscript book, containing accounts of 
the proceedings in the Supreme Couit 
of Calcutta, extracted and copied (he 


stated) under the superintendence of a 
pntleman very competent to the task, 
(Mr. Mactier, clerk of the papers.) 
From this he cited a case decided in this 
court, when Sir Robert Chambers was 
Chid Justice— than whom, bethought, 
an abler judge bad not sat on that bench. 
Mr. Hurroiighs, Mr. Leslie, (and others 
whom he nuinetl,)nll men of consider- 
able abilities, were counsel in the case; 
and although all the arguments on Iwtb 
sides were not given, it appeariHl to 
have been fully canvassed, aflbrdiiig the 
greater secuiily for a mature and just 
decision. This was the case of Diihau 
ill 1 791 , w hen a w rit of Hahetis Vorjm was 
api»licd for; and a return being made 
that be had been confmod in tht fort 
by order of the Governor General, the 
court decided tiiat it could not release 
him. 

('I'he book contained a ropy of the re- 
turn ill that case; which return Sir 
Francis Macnnghten pronounced to be 
manifestly had, and not siipiMirtable in 
law', li l)orc, we believe, tliat the per. 
son was to l>e kept in prison, unless he 
entered into seeiinty toqiiit the cotiiitr}'.) 

'I’he Afhocate General then ipioted 
the 5th GtH>, I.e. 21, which eonlirmed 
the !)th and lOth of William III. forbid- 
ding people to trade to the Fast ImUe>* 
without licence under penalty of forfeit- 
ing tiie elfecti cmhurked in such trade, 
and douldc tiic value thereof; and it 
was settled that residence, without li- 
eence, should lie construed into unlaw- 
ful Iraflifking. In none of the Acts till 
the .Vin! Geo. 111. was ihcir any mention 
ol tile mdividnal unlawfully trading or 
re..uling being put “ on !>oard a ship 
bound to Knglaml.” 'I'he wonis did 
not Ol cur prcsioos to this Act. It gave 
to the (iiuernor (ieneral, the Governor 
id' any of the oresideiicies, the chief of- 
ficer of the comjiaiiY resident at any 
British Sellleiuent, the i ompniiy's cmiu- 
cil ol supercargoes .it the factory of 
Gantoii, Ac. the power “ to take, arrest, 
seize, and cause to he taken, arrested 
ami seized, ” pi-rsoiis without a licence, 
and to rciuil and send them to the Uni- 
ted Kingnmii “ on hoard of any ship or 
ships ol or belonging to or in the aerviec 
of the Coinpany." The power of con- 
fining them unlil they could be sent on 
board such ship, was, the learned Coun- 
sel coiitendcd, necessarily implied. If 
not, how could the Act be carried into 
effect When a person is ordered to be 
arrested and committed to jail ; after the 
olficers have laid hold of him, there 
must necessarily be some deteutiuu be- 
fore he can be put into the prison. If it 
be at a great dibtaucc, perhaps twenty 
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or thirty mites, thev may find it necas- 
sary to stop somewhere on the road all 
night. This is imprisonment, but not 
unlawful; because necessary for the 
person being lodged ultiniately in the 
place destined for his confinement, lu 
lUe present case, such intermediate con- 
finement was obviously necessary for 
carrying the purpose of the Act into ef- 
fect. lu the custody of his (the Advo- 
cate General’s) friend Col. Vaughan, a 
geutletnaii distinguisiied for tlie urba- 
nity of his manners, he was confident 
Mr. Arnot would receive every indul- 
gence, consistent with his safe deten- 
tion. The clause of the act (§ 104) 
which the Government had gone upon, 
was that which enabled them to seiul 
persons home without adopting any fur- 
ther proceedings against them, and was 
evidently meant as a comparatively le- 
nient measure. And the manner in 
which it was put in practice was favour- 
able to the individual; fur if they did 
not lodge him in ilie fort, then they 
must put him on hoard a ship where 
he would he less comfortably situated. 
Now, if tile Act conlerred no power to 
detain, what was to be done during the 
S. W. Monsoon when none of the com- 
pany’s ships were ever despatched? * 

Suppose Mr. Arnot had been put on 
board of the Ogle Castle (lately obliged 
to put l)ack,) must lie have rematucil 
there till she was again able to put to sea ? 
And if the ship was condemned, what is 
to become ot him ? Must he not he 
lodged somewhere in safe custody ? But 
if he can only he kept on Imard a ship 
bound for Knglaiul, a ship may be bound 
for England, though in Kjd’s dock ;t 
must Mr. Aruot go there too, and have 
his head hammered to pieces until the 
carpeiilers are able to make her sea 
worthy ? Would he not be very glad 
to exchange the smell of pitch and tar, 
with the noise of workmen, for a quiet 
lodging in Fort ^Vlllianl with Lieute- 
nant Colonel Vaughan ? lu this view 
of the case, the learneil (a)unscl consi- 
dered the mode pur-iucd towards Mr. 
Arnot, tuit only necessary lor his remo- 
val, hut the best for himsell. Ihe ques- 
tion was whether Government were 
bound to put him immediately on board 
a ship, lie thought they wcic not, by 
the terms of the Act ; which he main- 

• Note.— This is a tuislnke of the Irnrnc-d Ad- 
vornie, for tlie Company’s ships are despntched 
even in Ihe hsight of the iMonsotui : it is not ma- 
Wrud, liovvev er } for the arguiueut, if well iuund- 
ed, would cut both ways. 

+ 'rhis is imt quite correct, because a ship 
cannot properly be said to be bound for a port, 
until she lias actually entered the custoina for 
that place. 


tained contemplated intermediate im- 
prisonment. For in the 123d ^ it ex- 
pressly mentioned the word imprison- 
ing. It said — 

That if any salt ot action sbaTl be brongfat or 
commenced against the said United Company, or 
any of their servants, or any person or persons 
aclliig by their authority, for the recovery of 
any costs or damages for the unlawful taking, 
arresting, seizing, tm/irtsontn^, sending or bring- 
ing into the United Kingdom, of nny person, or 
persons found in the East Indies or other parts 
aforesaid, within the limits of the said Compa* 
ny's charter, or as not being authorized to reside 
or Irntlictheie, dtc. 

The words ** imprisoning, sending,” 
be contended, could not apply to the 
captain of the vessel ; and must there- 
refer to the Governor General or 
any others acting on the same authority, 
instrumental in the individual’s being 
sent out of the country. He was ready 
to go as far as Mr. Turtou in saying, 
that there “.honld be no imprisonment 
unlc' i necessary 'I’or Mr. Aniot's cou- 
V tyaucc on hoard ship ; that there 
should be no superfiuous delay on the 
way : but some detention was obviously 
necessary ; and no attempt had been 
made to prove that, in this case, more 
had taken nlace than was necessary. 
No ship of ilie desciiption required had 
sailed since his arrest, and he was en- 
titled t> be sent by the first. If it had 
not been the iiuention of the Act that 
he should be detained in custoily till a 
ship he prepared lor his reception, it 
would liave said, he shall he ** taken, 
arrested, and seued,” See. provided only 
a ship of the proper description be rea- 
dy to receive him on boanl and convey 
him to Eiiglaiiil. On these grouudf. the 
learned Counsel coucludeil that Mr. 
Ariiol’s deteiitiun was agreeable to the 
Act of Farliuinent, and legal ; and that 
he must thereiure he remanded to the 
fort ill custody of the Town Major. 

Mr. Tlbton. — My learned friend has 
told Us he never entertained any doubt 
cf the legality of Mr. Aniot’s iinprisou- 
ment. Well, perhaps not. For I have 
observed, th.it starting on a cause, he 
has a wonderful faiility iu getting rid 
of his doubts : the innmeut he embarks 
iu it, he Immediately heaves all his 
doubts overboard, to render his argu- 
ment the safer. Nay, he does not evc-u 
leave enough of doubts to serve for bal- 
last He has also been less courteous 
than he usually is; lor be told me my 
argument was absurd. 

The Advocate General explained 
that he did not mean to say that : for his 
learned friend, us usual, argued very 
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well ; but In ibis caM» bis arguments 
led to an absurd conclusion. 

Mr.TuRTON resumed.— It isveryeasv 
for my learned friend to say that such 
a conclusion is absurd; or that the 
power of imprisonment is necessarily 
nnpUed in the. Act of Parliament. But 
I go upon the well-known principle of 
thfc law of England, known to every one 
who has ever passed the threshold of an 
English Court of Justice,— that all pe- 
nal statutes must be construed strictly ; 
and that no man must be deprived of 
his liberty without an express authority 
from an Act of Parliament. In inter- 
preting the sense of an Act, there must 
be no stretching of the meaning,— no 
supplying of supposed omissions, in or- 
der to trench on the liberty of the sub- 
ject, further than is expressly autho- 
rized. The Advocate General says, that 
the power of imprisoning is necessarily 
implied. But where is the authority for 
saying so ? On what acknowledge*! 
principle of law is such a coustruction 
nut upon the Act ? What legal dictum 
IS there in favour of this latitude of in- 
terpretation ? We have heard of none, 
lie has indeed citfed a case decided in 
this Court in 1791. 1 do not care what 
was decided, unless 1 know the grounds 
and the principles upon which that 
judgment was pronounced. Not being 


Mf . Tubtow.— Vw, my Lofd : 
to be fascinated by talent. No«4| all inn 
leaming and eloquence of the bar might 
have been in favourof the imprisonment 
I do not know what arguments were used 
on the other side ; this 1 know, that the 
decision was contrary to the law of Eog» 
land, as here established. The Advocate 
General considers the confinement of my 
client in the Fort a lenient way of pro- 
ceeding. 

Advocate General.— I expressed no 
opinion at all on the present case, fur- 
ther than that his imprisonment, in such 
a case, was legal; and that in granting 
a power of sending him home without 
any further prosccutioii, the Act intend- 
ed to be comparatively lenient ; and that 
he may be more comfortable iu the Fort 
than on board a ship, until the time that 
the latter is ready to proceed to sea. 

Mr. Turton.— Well, admitting that 
iu the custody of my learned brother's 
friend, Col. Vaughan, my clieiit may ba 
more comfortable than on board a ship $ 
nevertheless, as in the case of a person 
taken up by a bailitt’, who may be will- 
ing to detain him iu his owu house in- 
stead of taking him to prison, the per- 
son in custotiy may say, “ It is true you 
have a commodious house, with agree- 


made acquainted with these, I must 
rest the (pieSlion on the broad ground 
of the law of England; according to 
the principles of which, I uiaiutaiu this 
imprisunuient to be illegal, and not 
warranted. With all due respect to the 
authority of precedents, judges are not 
infallible ; or wherefore the number of 
new trials we see granted iu Euglaml ? 
After decision, the judges see reason to 
deliberate further on the subject, and 
the judgments are not unfrcqueiitly re- 
versed. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
high encomiums passed hy my learned 
friend on Sir K. Chambers, he was by 
no means infallible. My learned friend, 
indeed, always has a vei^ high admira- 
tion for those judges and lawyers who 
cnteitaiii the same opinions wiih him- 
self. But 1 have no doubt that iu exa- 
mining that book (in Mss.) he has 
many things to astonish him ; and that 
he Could put his finger on many passa- 
ges, in the propriety of which he is very 
far from coinciding. 1 do not know 
what particular notions Sir R. Chambers 
may have entertained as to the libwty 
of the subject, or the power of the Go- 
vernment. Sir William Jones, who also 
sat on the bench, As a Orieutal 
scholar. ^ , . 

Sir F. Macnaohten.— And a gwav 
stickler for liberty. 


able cora;>auy and a pleasant prosit ; 
yet 1 don't chotisc to remain in it. lako 
me to my legal prison, for there only 
will I be confined, however inuch it may 
be inferior to your house." So my client 
may say, “ I do not choose to remain in 
ihc Fort, I am willing to go on board a 
ship bound for England, niid there only 
you are outhorizeii to coniine me. i he 
iutcrmeiliate confinement, unwarranted 
hy the Acl, is by no means neccssaiy to 
enable the (Joverument to send pcrwiim 
(,n board a ship. But even if it were, the 
Court could not authorize what was not 
warranted in the Act ; since they sit as 
judges and not a.s legislators. If a 
magistrate were cin|M)wfred by the Hta- 
lule to fine a jicrson lor a certain offeiice, 
but it did not go on to say, that in case 
of the offender failing to pav tlm fine, 
he shall be imprisoned milil he do so— 
then tile magistrate would not have been 
warranted to iofhcl imprisonment uprm 
him; and must content himself with 
awarding the pecuniary penalty, leav- 
ing it to be recovered m the best way it 

**Mr. Turton thought it unnecessary to 
lake up their Lonlships’ time by stating 
the many fatal objections which lay 
against the retunt, and rested satisfied 
that on the grounds already statod, on 
the principles laid down by Sir William 
Blwkbtone, aAdtUc grcRtest law autbo- 
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ritiei, thbt penal statutes must be con- 
strued strictly, that the personal liberty 
of the subject must nut be abridj^d, 
unless there is an express warrant for it 
from the words of a statute or the com- 
mon law of the land, the Court would 
order Mr. Arnot’s release. 

Sir Francis Macnaghtbn be^an by 
regrettinpf that there was little hope of 
a concurrence of opinion, between him 
and his collcafcuc in oiTicc, on the sub- 
ject befo'-e them, lint (said his Lord- 
ship) 1 think there must he something 
plain and ilisilnct — something clear and 
express In the Act of Parliament — some.- 
thiug which admits of no otller constme- 
tion, before the subject can be deprived 
of his liberty. If this principle be not 
adhered to, and preserved without any 
reservation or admixture of anything 
else whatever, then I know of no secu- 
rity from the laws on which the subject 
can place reliance. I am well aware 
that, if the Governor General, acting 
under the 33d or the 53d of George 111. 
send to Knglaud Bntisli subjects found 
here without a licence, we have no right 
to interfere. He is authonzid to do so 
by Act of Parliament ; and w bother that 
be a constitutional or unconsUtutional 
act, with that — sitiing here as judge'* — 
we have no concern. Nor have we any- 
thing to do with the discretion or indis- 
cretion, with which be may exercise 
that authoriiy ; nor with his regard to 
liberty or his regard to tyranny. 'Fliere- 
forc, 1 put this eiiiirely out ol the ques- 
tion. But the Ai't of Pailiameut, con- 
ferring such authority, gives no power 
of linprisoumeut. The word is not 
found, nor the idea conveyed in it at all. 
If the won! “ (ietuin' eson had been 
used, it might have afforded some sha- 
dow of an argument lor this imptison- 
ment, but we do not find oven such a word 
in the act. 'I'herefore the obvious and 
necessary eonclusitm is, that the act has 
only one object; it gives the power to 
seize and remit to F'ngland persons 
found here without a licence, Imt con- 
fers no power whatever of imprisoning 
iliem. Many things have bevni intro- 
duced which were not necessary for the 
argument; as the I04th section of the 
53d of George III. (on which the war- 
rant of commitment is founded) is alone 
necessary, and must by Itself decide the 
question. 1 do not deny that other acts 
may be referred to for illustration or 
analogy; btit on this the question de- 
pends. 

It may be said, that if the Government 
has not a right to imprison until a ship 
be ready, then a dangerous man may go 
Abroad and do mischief in thn rntarme- 


dlate time. So he may ; anu supposing 
the worst case, that he has the means 
and the desire of doing mischief, I say he 
may do all the mischief he can, subject 
always to the control of the laws, and to 
be punished for every illegal Act he may 
commit ; but no person has a right to 
prevent him by any precautionary mea- 
sure. Such, 1 say, was the intention of 
the legislature in passing the act. For 
although, sitiing here as j udges, we have- 
no right to inquire whether an Act be 
constitutional or uncoustitatioual ; yet 
we are bound, as British judges, to put 
upon it a constitutional rather than an 
unconstitutional intcrprclniioii ; and 
were it liable to two constructions, 
where the riftht of the subject is con- 
cerned, wo are bound to give it an in- 
terpretation in favour of liberty. 

On this point I wish to be clearly un- 
derstofxl. To say that wc enjoy here 
the full privileges of the British con- 
stitution, is absurd. Wc enjoy no such 
tiling. The ideji of such liberty is ab- 
surd— is tidiculoiis. How can any man 
in his senses say, I will art as I choose, 
subject only to the laws, when he knows 
that he may be told, “ You shall do no- 
thing, vou have no right to hi* here at 
all.” 'i'o speak of British liberty then 
existing here as at liomc, would he little 
less than frenzy. But the fewer the pri- 
vileges we do enjoy — the more nume- 
rous and heavy the restr.'iints imposed 
upon us— the more our liberty is nar- 
rowed, the more, 1 say, does it become 
incumlH'iii on the judges to guard, with 
greater strictness, that portion of liberty 
which remains to us ; for we have the 
less to spare. 

With regard to the pretended neces- 
sity of guarding against the mischief a 
party may clo, before a vessel i.s ready 
for his conveyance to Kugland, lei us 
sec what the legislature has done in ano- 
tiier case very nearly related to this. 
When a person is residing in the country 
with a licence, it can of course only he 
recalled on account of his own miscon- 
duct. Therefore in such case, it is to 
be ))resuuied, that there must he some 
cause which renders his removal a mat- 
ter of public expedience. But even then, 
did the legislature empower the Gover- 
nor General to seize and immediately 
imprison this public enemy, to keep him 
from doing more extensive mischief un- 
til he could be conveyed out of the 
country } No such thing He is al- 
lowed to roam at large for two months t 
Then in the other case, if any idle 
person happen to have come here about 
that time from England, without think- 
ing the matter, or not knowing perhaps 
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a licence wu necetsary, and thus be 
caught in the trap, and ordered out of 
the country, without, perhaps, having 
committed any otfeoce, or what is a 
mere parliamentary offence ; can it be 
coutended, with any shadow of reason, 
that he is to be imprisoned without any 
express authority ? I say, without having 
committed any offence ,-<->nut with re- 
ference to the particular circumstances 
of this rase, which have induced the Go- 
verumeut to order Mr. Aruot's removal 
from the country ; for 1 declare, I know 
nothing about them, and have nothing 
to do with them. But tlie Govorument, 
hy this mode of proceeding, have de- 
clined prosecuting liim for a misde- 
meanour, and rested satisfied with his 
being removed. It* is to be presumed, 
therefore, that he has committed no of- 
fence which calls for prosecution, and 
is removed merely for not having a li- 
cence. In such a case, are wc Justified 
in considering him a dangerous man, 
who must be secured right or wrong, 
legally or illegally ? Am I sitting here 
as a British Judge to put words in an 
Act of Parliament, and supply its sup- 
posed deficleiices ? and for what ? why, 
to invade the lilierties of the subject, 
Am I to say that such an expression was 
inadvertently omitted, or such ajiower 
was meant to he given; and, on such 
grounds, agree to this person’s being 
imprisoned, wiihouteny express autho- 
rily from the statute ? * Sitting here m 
a British Judge, (and 1 hope 1 am not 
obliged to lay aside my feeling', as a 
man), and viewing the case, as i Impel 
do, both as an English lawver and as a 
gentleman, — 1 declare that my under 
sUanding and my conscience, will n(»t 
suffer me to send back this person to the 
cell, or prison, or whatever it may be, 
ill the Port, where they have confined 
him. 1 hope Judges of this court will 
never he swayed in their decisions, hy 
any respect of persons : nor, if in con- 
struing the laws they find two roads, 
pursue that most agreeable or conve- 
nient to men in power, merely because 
they know it to he so. 1 trust they will 
never, in any case, truckle to the Go- 
vernment, as, I fear, those judges have 
done. [As his Lordship pronounced 
these words in a very emphatic manner, 
he laid his hand upon the MS. jwok of 
cases from which the Advocate Generw 
had quoted that of Mr. Duhan.] K such 
ever were the case, it would afford a 


• Yet this if precisely what 
judge actoally did bimaelf, m hi* crlebratru 
“ argument*' tonputting new reitrictwni^n^® 
Indlw PreM. ibis speech 

C d wiUi his former one ; a task w® sh«U 
. purforminasaccsediiigWuMfr. 


cloak for every species of oppression. I 
would infinitely rather see the Court 
abolished, for it would then be a nui* 
sanct rather than a protection to the 
subject. 1 declare I should hope, in such 
a case, to see a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta to join in a pe- 
tition to Parliament, to recall its charter 
aud put an end to it at once. This 
court is supreme, aud the moment one 
particle of this supremacy is forfeited, I 
trust the court wilt be annihilated. 

Suppose we were to remand this geo* 
tlcman again to the Fort, I should like 
to know how long he is to he kept in 
custody ? By this Return, on the extra- 
ordinary nature of which 1 must now 
remark, the Government assumes a 
power to act as it pleases— to iinprisun 
ium with any one it likes : and hy what 
authority ? 1 know of none. The words 
** to detain or impiiion" are not once used 
in the Act; aud am I to put a word into 
the Act to construe it by implication ? I 
confess it would be some comfort, some 
sort of satisfaction to me, to firtd it staled 
in this Return, how long he is to be 
kept iu durance, and whether for weeks, 
or mouths ? But the Return does not 
favour us with any information on this 
subject ; it docs not say v>heu he is to bo 
put on board a ship, or how long ho is 
to remain confined in the I'ort. Lord 
Holt refused to know that the city of 
London returned members to Parlia- 
ment; ami on the same grounds, the 
judges of this court have no right to 
Know that a shi)> will eter sail to Eng- 
land, and thus he may he eotifiucd for 
any indefinite length 'of time. Good 
God ! ih it to he tolerated that a British 
subject, nfu r lieiiig shut iiji in this man- 
ner without any authority, is to lie kept 
ail this time, ami as long as the Go- 
venunent may think proper to keep him, 
in prison, without bail or mainprixe? 
Can this be done under English laws, 
for anything hut felony or treason . 
But the Act which is assumed as luo 
warrant for this, applies crjually to 
Bombav, whence the Company never 
have a 'ship bound directly ti England. 
Then are we to pul a forced and un- 
warranted construction upon the Act, 
by which a British subject, for merely 
being In Imli a without a licence, is to be 
eoudemned to perpetual imprisonment i 
The idea is monstrous.— But if the Go- 
verror General ever bad the power to 
imprison him, I should say, that ho 
might be hailed ; liecauseif they prose- 
cuted him, even at home, then he ii to 
be committed, only if not bailbd. 

I do not know what feeling this per- 
son's release may excite, but if a general 

fecllog of f rtwfwAtoii or cODgramUtwn 
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tliottUi prevail at bis release, I see no 
reason why the Govemmeut should not 
participate in it.— The Governor Ge- 
nerU himself, in my opinion will not be 
offended at not meetinr with unlimited 
submission to his will, knowing that 
such blind compliance must necessarily 
impart weakness and instability to his 
own power. — Convinced, by experience, 
of living under a constitutional govern- 
ment, of the eminent advantage of every 
one being secured in the full enjoyment 
of his rif^ts ; he must rather be pleased 
at seeing the liberty of the subject pro- 
tected. 1 am not intimately acquainted 
with his Lordship, who has lately ar- 
rived amongst us ; but 1 naturally a^cribe 
these sentiments to him as a British 
nobleman. 

Mv principle is, that, if the words of 
the Act of Parliament are not clear be- 
^nd a doubt in conveying the power to 
wnprtion, then we ought not, by so 
stretching its meaning, to curtail the 
liberty of any man.— We ought, (though 
1 do not speak of this as a constitutional 
net; 1 care not whether it is or no — but 
this 1 do say)— we are bound to give it 
a constitutional, rather than an uncon- 
stitutional, construction. It doss not 
empower the Government to imprison ; 
ana although it may be said that in the 
Fort, in the care of such a gentleman as 
Col* Vaughan, this individual will ex- 
perience all the iuduipnee which that 
officer can extend to him, and no one 
who knows him can doubt ; yet, in de- 
priving a man of his liberty, you take 
away that from him which is necessary 
for his happiness. It is in vain to talk 
of the pleasantness of this place or the 
other ; be is no longer master of him- 
self : and this alone is enough to make 
him miserable. What more, 1 ask, can 
any tyrant do, than make his victims 
miserable ? It is true you may put him 
on board ship, and keep him there iii 
charge of the captain, but 1 should think 
the wooden walls of tlie vessel a suffi- 
cient prison. They could not couffne 
him to bis rkbin, or keep him in fetters. 
Nay, 1 think him entitled, by the terms 
of the Act which provides for him a 
«K)d and sufficient vessel— to one of the 
Company’s ships— to the best treatment 
and accommodations. And when the 
•hip reaches England, this gentleman U 
immediately entitled to his discharge 
from the vessel at the first place where 
she is safely moored } ami Is at liberty 
to go where he chooses. No conditional 
term of imprisonment is to be tacked to 
the end of the voyage. And is impri- 
aonment Icaa a ba^ship In the East In- 
dlei, than in England? Is it of less 
cottMqoiaqq ^ p luhje^ hprp t 


It the lociety in this country lets con- 
soling to his feelings, or less necessary 
to his happiness, than in Europe, that 
we should thus trifle with his liberty ? 
Ou every principle of law, of reason, 
and of justice then, 1 declare it to be 
my decided opinion, that Mr.Amot be 
discharged. 

Sir Anthony Buller then delivered 
his judgment, as nearly as could be col- 
lected, to the following effect. He set 
out by expressing his concurrence in the 
regret expressed by the senior judge, at 
the difference of opinion that had ari«i«m 
between them} but he deemed it ne- 
cessary to state the grounds of. his As- 
sent from his colleague, that they might 
not be hereafter misconstrued. He had, 
when he first heard*of this matter, been 
of opinion, that the Government had 
acted wrong ; but after material doubt, 
and a referenne to the case of Duhan, 
cited by the Advocate General, be bad 
come to the opposite conclusion. He 
had some doubt whether the judges had 
power in this case, to bail the party ; 
nut' that was nut a question now before 
the court. If the Government bad the 
power in 1791, they bad it, bis Lord- 
ship thought, now. In the Act of the 
5.3(1 of Geu. HI. there were the words 
“ Company’s ship bound to England," 
which were not in the Act of the 33(1 ; 
hut he did not think that this iutroducc(l 
any loss of privilege, though it might 
unintentionally have done so. Unfor- 
tunately the legislature had nut recol- 
lected that no such ship might sail fur 
some time after the removal of an indi- 
vidual from the country had been de- 
cided on. He thought that the object 
of the Acts was to give the power of ex- 
ercising such authority to send home 
persons, circumstanced as the parly iu 
this case was. The governments of 
India, had the power under former Acts 
of seixing, taking, and detaining for the 
purjKjsc of sending to England, British 
subjects residing here without a licence, 
in order to prosecute them fur a misde- 
meanour: and it was not contended 
that they had not the power now, for 
the purpose of conveying to England 
when the ship was ready, a British sub- 
ject so circumstanced— for it was ad- 
mitted that they might arrest, and seize 
him, and carry him on board of her. 
He, Sir A. Buller, thought therefore, 
that this authority necessarily implied 
the power to detain till the ship was so 
reatiy ; and that, consequently, Mr. Ar<* 
Dot was not entitled to his discharge. 

Mr.TdRToN then applied for the deci- 
sion of the Court, when Sir Francis 
BAjumaghten order^ Mr. Aruot’i imme- 
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Wf r I »»«*“ •a’ily attain it, as some of 

the best Reporters m London are at our command ; but, it would be vain to hooe 

SIT, V™K f* ?“““ P""*"'? « ?•'■«>« tT"ur rcSdeT WhS 

l!^*^ r ™oulh are entirely consamed in a war of wortls at 

the Court of Propnetors no Monthly Publication could report the wbol?of sich 

P^««‘ Compression ii 

therefore indispensable ; and the only question is, ns to the extent to which it 
should be earned. Our own idea is, that the general reader will be satisfied with 
such reports as shall contain the mbttanct of all the arguments urged, though 
given in a more condensed form, and cleared of all that does not rtrictly beat 
upon the question in dispute ; so that the perusal may be not only more expedi - 
tious and more agreeable, but leave such clear impressions of the arguments on 
each side, as rarely follow by the fatiguing task of wading through a wordy and 
V ^ practice ^nljr, that we tan ensure the pleasing 


. ---- — y pimuAc uHiy, nmi we can eusure me pieasi 

variety for which we hope to make our Publication distinguished. The general 
reader will therefore gain largely by this arrangement ; and even those who like 
to review themselves again in print, after they have spoken in public assemblies, 
will not, we believe, lose anything of real value or importance by the niauuer in 
which their facts and arguments will be stated. 


Weonksday, February 25th.— This 
da^a General Court of Proprietors was 

HAILEYBURY COU.RGE. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, after 
a long speech (the substance of wliicU 
was given in our last Number), pro- 
posed the following Resolution for the 
adoption of the (jourt 

“ That application be made to Parlia- 
ment for tlie repeal of ihe 46th clause 
of the Act of the TiHd Geo. III. cap, l.'ir*, 
by which the Court of Directorb is pro- 
hibited from sending to India, in the ca- 
pacity of a writer, any person who shall 
not nave resided during four Icrms at 
the Haileyhury College.” — The bon. 
Proprietor stated, that if that Resolution 
weie carried, he intended to pri^se 
another to the following effect “That 
it shall not be lawful for the Court of 
Directors to nominate, appoint, or send 
to India, in the capacity of writer, any 
r^rson who has not submitted hb qua- 
lifications to one or more public exaiui- 
nation, as they shall, ftom time to time, 
appoint." 

Mr. Carrutiiers was of opinion that 
the arguments which the hon. mo>cr 
had advanced in support of his proposi- 
tion, were quite inconclusive, whilst at 
the same lime they possessed no claim 
to novelty, having been used before in 
lftl7, when they were triumpbauily re- 
futed. He contended, that the op)io- 
sition which had been raised against the 
College, was in a great measure ground- 
less, and proceeded chiefly from disap-^ 
pointed youths, and their parents Qt 
Orient, Herald y Vol, 1, 


guardians. That the institution had its 
defects he would not deny j but they 
Iwre im proportion to its merits. There 
was, in his opinion, no collegiate or 
scholastic institution existing widch was 
so well calculated to furnish the peculiar 
education which was requisite for young 
men destined for the civil service in In- 
dia, as Haileyhury College. He saw 
that the institution hud, under the ex- 
isting regulations, exercised a most be- 
neficial influence on the Indian popula- 
tion, by promoting their well-being and 
liapjiiuess ; and he was, therefore, un» 
svdhug that any change should take 
place. For those reasons he would op- 
pose the motion. 

Mr. Foynder was of opinion, that the 
hull Proprietor who had brought for- 
ward the question, had not succeeded 
in establishing cither of the two posi- 
tions which, he apprehended, he. must 
do before he could expect the Court to 
agree to his pruposilion, namely, that 
the present system of education at Hai- 
Icybury College was iuefTicient) and 
that the substitute which was proposed 
was lictter. {Hear!) He referred to the 
opinions of the Mar(|ucsses Wellesley 
and Cornwallis to show, that previous 
to the institution of the College, the 
civil servants were generally badly edu- 
cated, and uuciiual to the performance 
of their important duties. Since the 
establishment of the College, tlie gene- 
ral state of the civil service had im- 
proved in a surprising degree, and he 
believed that the improvement which 
had taken place, could only be aacriUd 
4P 
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to the institution at Haileybury. He 
thought that the course of study pur- 
•ued at 'that institution was infinitely 
better calculated to prepare young men 
for their appointments in the Company's 
service) than the course followed at ei- 
ther Oxford or Cambridge. He would 
vote against the motion. 

Mr. UioBY approved of the motion. 
He said that the two gentlemen who 
had preceded him» appeared to have 
mistaken the object of the bon. mover's 
proposition. The hon. mover did not 
propose that the Haileybury College 
should be destroyed, but only that ano- 
ther avenue should be opened to the 
|iublic,by which individuals might enter 
into the Company's service. 

Mr. WiXDiNO was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that individuals might 1m: as well 

J uedified for entering the civil service in 
ndia, by a university education, as by 
going through the course of study at 
Haileybury College, which was pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament. He ob- 
jected to many of the statutes for the 
regulation of- the College, and particu- 
larW to that which deprived the Court 
of Directors of the power of dismissing 
any of the professors. In the first nine 
years, from 1805 to 1814, while the Di- 
rectors had the entire control of the pro- 
fessors, twelv,e pupils were expelled, of 
whom five were restored, lu the latter 
period of nine ^ears, from 1814 to 1823, 
wlien the professors were vested with 
unlimited authority to expel, twenty- 
three were expelled, and only nine of 
these restored. {Hear!) So that when 
the professors exercised the power, the 
expulsions were increased two-fold ; and 
the restorations were not in the same 
proportion a|,they had been before. He 
cordiallv ednourred in the motion. 

Mr. Twining was of opinion that im- 
mense benefits had resulted to the Com- 
pany's service from the institution of 
the College. Tl^e testimony of their 
Governors General, and Members of 
Councils, pipved that the Company had 
never been niore ably or xealouslv serv- 
ed than by students from the College. 
Upon the best consideration which he 
could give to the subject, ho was adverse 
to the prpposed innovation. 

Mr. S. jpixoN thought that the ap- 
pointments in the Company's service 
oug|kt to^ be thrown open to competition, 
and not exclusively bestowed on the stu- 
dents of Haileybury College. He eup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. Cii4iM«tB also spoke in favour 
of the motion. 

Mr. Impky oondemned the introduce 
tinn nf the questinn^ «• being eidculnted 


to cherish a feeling of insubordination 
amongst the students at the College. 
He then proceeded to address the Court 
at considerable length in support of the 
College. His arguments resolved them- 
selves into three points. First, that the 
exigencies of the civil service in India 
required that not only a liberal but au 
appropriate education should be given 
to those who were to discharge its func- 
tions. Secondly, that under the old sys- 
tem, the state uf the education of those 
appointed to the different offices was 
wholly inadequate to enable them etfec- 
tually to discharge their duties. Thirdly, 
that the institution of Haileybury Col- 
lege was completely successful, as was 
manifested by tbe superior manner in 
which tbe functions of the civil service 
were performed. The hou. Director 
strongly disapproved of the proposed 
application to rarliameut. He beseech- 
ed tbe Court to consider that the Com- 
pany never appeared before Parliament 
without great danger, and seldom with- 
out great loss. It was not improbable 
that the secret enemies of the Company 
would avail themselves uf the upftorlu- 
nity afforded by an application to Parlia- 
meut, to strip them uf some of their 
privileges. For these reasons he called 
upon the Court to reject the motion. 

Mr.GAiiACAN approved of tbe motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson was convinced, that 
without some change of the nature pro- 
posed by his bun. friend, the College 
could effect no good. If such a qualifi- 
cation were introduced into the system, 
it would fully answer all the expectations 
of those who were desirous of seeing the 
College converted into an instrument uf 
unmixed good, 

Mr. Impev, at five o'clock, proposed 
an adjournment of the debate. 

The Court divided on the question ; 
the numbers were, for the adjournment 
62 i against it 32 : majority 30. 

The Court then adjourned to Friday 
next. 


Friday, Feb. 27.— This day the Court 
met, pursuant to adjourumeni, to take 
into consideration the subject of Hailey- 
bury College. 

EXCLUSION OP THE REPORTERS. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick rose, and address- 
ing the Chairman, obaerved, that be 
he^ read in a daily newspaper some 
observations on incivility alleged to 
have been shown to tbe reporters for the 
public press. They complained of hav- 
ing been excluded at ihe last meeting of 
the Court fivia the pieces which they 
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had formerly been permitted to occupy.* 
He now wished to ask the Chairiuan 
>»hether tiie exclusion complained of 
had t^en place in pursuance of bis or- 
ders, or had been sanctioned by bis ap- 
probation. (//car, fteor.) 

The Chairman replied, that he had 
issued no orders except the usual one for 
securing the ingress of the Proprietors 
into their own Court, and where cer- 
tainly none but Proprietors could be ac- 
commodated as a matter of right. He 
had ordered in the usual way that none 
but Proprietors should be admitted until 
12 o'clock, and be was not aware until 
late last night that any inconvenience of 
the kind alluded to had been expe- 
rienced. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick had been induced to 
notice the subject with the view of se- 
curing to the gentlemcu who attended 
for the public press the indulgence which 
had hitnerto been granted, and he wish- 
ed to know whether it was to he con- 
tinued. 

The Chairman observed, that the first 
persons entitled to accommodation were 
the Proprietors. With respect to the in- 
fUilgence alluded to by tiie hon. Pro- 
prietor, he believed that the gentlemen 
belonging to the public press now expe- 
rienced it. They were now in that part 
of the Court where by courtesy they 
were permitted to sit, and where he 
hoped they would find e\cry accoramo' 
datiou; but that accommodation was 
granted them not as a matter of right, 
but of courtesy, (Htfar, hear.) 


haileybury col'iege. 

Mr. Money rose to resume the debate. 
He could assure the Court that his tes- 
timony upon the merits ot the College 
was perfectly candid and impartial ; for 
he was free to confess, that at the time 
of its establishment (he being then m 
India) he entertained some prejudices 
against it. When , however , he observed 
the great acquirements made by indi- 
viduals who came to India from the 
College, end heard the expression of 
their gratitude to their alma-mater for 
the valuable education they "*<1 
ed, his opinion completely changed, 
and he became convinced of the 
utility of the establisbnient. Inat 
defects might exist in it, as well w 
in every other human institutJonf ne 
had not the foUy to deny but what hc 
did deny was. that the motion before W 
Court was the nroner way to rem^ 
those defects. « L": 

guoicnts were well found ed, his motion 

* See Orieiitsl HcraMl tor Msreb, 


did not go far enough. For the sake of 
consistency, he ought to move for the 
abolition of the College, as an institution 
productive of no benefit capable of jus- 
tifying the expense of maintaining it. 
The test of public examination pro- 
posed by the hon. mover as a substitute 
for education at the College was insuf- 
ficient. In that way, it was true, the li- 
terary attainments of the candidate might 
be ascertained, but no judgment could 
be formed of his individual or moral 
character. Unhappily, it often occurred, 
that the most brilliant talents were com- 
bined with the strongest passions and 
the most ungovernable temper. It was 
obvious, however, that a character thus 
constituted would be very unfit for the 
management of affairs hi a couutry like 
the Indian empire. In his oniuion, no 
more effective means could nc devised 
for training the civil servants of the 
Company to the difficult art of self-go- 
vernment, than that of subjecting ihem 
for two years to a course of college dis- 
cipline. The power of expulsion was a 
powerful and salutary cheek to vicious 
and disordered inclinations, and without 
that power it would be impossible to go- 
vern the College. The question for the 
Court to consider then was, whether 
that establishment had atswered the 
purposes of its institution, and whether 
the projwsed change would be produc- 
tive of better consequences .* Was there 
ever a period when justice was so well 
adminisiered, or government so well ex- 
ecuted in India, as at the present time f 
Since the establishment of the present 
system of education, a great improve- 
ment had taken place in the acquire- 
ments of the clva servants of the Com- 

E any. Sir John Malcolm, at once the 
istorian of the Indian empire, and the 
greatest ornament of the Comfiany’s 
service, both as a soldier and a states- 
man, had given his testimony in favour 
of the College. The late Mr. Charles 
Grant was decidedly in favfcr of the 
institution. The hon. Director con- 
cluded by conjuring the Court to rf^ect 
a motion which bad for its object the 
destruction of an edifice they had them- 
selves created for the noblest of pur- 
poses, and which, whatever imperfec- 
tions might belong to it, was capable of 
receiving the highest improvement, and 
of being rendered a lasting monument 
of the Cotnpany’a munificence and ntag- 
naniroitv. (/mw, hear.) 

Mr. Trant, from bia own experienw 
in India, could assert, that the compul- 
sory clause was perfectly inefficient, m 
to the object of securing properly quali- 
fied servants for the cml departments 
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in IncUa. la the progress of the debate 
great names hadoeen quoted in support 
of the institution, and he begged leave 
to refer to one on the other side of the 
^estioo. The lion. Proprietor then 
read an extract from a speech delivered 
by Lord Grcuville in 1813, in a debate 
in the House of Lords on the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, which expressed 
strong disapprobation of the discipline 
adopted at Haileybury College. An hoti. 
Proprietor had quoted Lord Wellesley’s 
opinion of the deplorable state of the 
civil service, previously to the csublish- 
inentof the College. He could not allow 
that assertion to go forth to the world un- 
contradicted. He felt great respect for 
Lord Wellesley, but much greater re- 
spect for truth ; and that compelled him 
to say, that Lord Wellesley, who, how- 
ever, had put forth nothing to warrant 
the conclusion to which the hun. Pro- 
prietor had come, was under a tempta- 
tion to highly colour the picture which 
he drew of the civil service, because he 
had to make out a case to justify the 
expenditure of half a million uf money. 
Thus there was an inducement f(»r his 
Lordship to magnify the iiiiperfectiuiis, 
vices, and ignorance of (he civil sen icc. 
To pro>e that the civil service comprised 
amongst its officers many men eminent 
for their taleuU and acquirements before 
the College was instituted, he needed 
only to refer to the example of several 
gentlemen wlroin he would not name 
because they were present. But be 
would incutioD the name of an indi- 
vidual who bad once sat in that Court, 
but whom, he was sorry to say, the 
Court would never see again. When he 
stated that be meant the late Mr. Grant, 
he was sure that every one present would 
be inclined to ejaculate 

-- ' ■ -• sanctum et yenerabile nonen. 

He might also couple with the name of 
Mr. Grant that uf M r. Lumsden . ( /fear, 
hear.) He contended that the College 
could not furnish a sufficient numlier of 
civil servants to meet the exigencies of 
the service. The whole nuinbei of stu- 
dents available for the civil service of 
the whole of India for the next year 
amounted only to 22. The bou. Pro- 
prietor then proceeded to cuntratt the 
East IndiaCuUege with the Universities, 
and expressed his opinion that the latter 
iustitutions afforded adequate means for 
educating young men for the civil ser- 
vice of India. With respect to the dis- 
cipline of the CoUcm, be would agtun 
beg leave to quote the o|dnbns of a gen- 
tleman, whose eloquence on a former 
discussion of question procured bln) 


more attention and weight than was ac- 
quired by any other person who took 
part in the debate. The hon. Proprietor 
then read the following passage : — 
** The generality of collegiate esta- 
blishments have been founded in times 
of very imperfect illumination, and by 
an aulhurity which was considered as 
paramount, lliey have, therefore, 
easily acquired an unresisted sway ; and 
having begun by being strong in power, 
have ended with being strong in opinion, 
they have become interwoven with all 
our national prejudices, and may be 
said (0 have struck their roots into the 

{ (crpctual rock of the Cuhslimtion. 
fence they command the unqualified 
reverence of mankind; and any attempt 
to shake their authority, much more any 
attempt to endanger their existence, 
would be considered the last extreme of 
folly. The Indian College, on the other 
hand, has had to contend with some- 
thing of those disadvantages that are 
experienced by a government establish- 
ed'in times of fight and liberty, in times 
when almost every man has an opinion, 
a voice, and a pen. It necessarily wants 
all that hold oti the public mind, which 
is the growth prescription and anti- 
quity; that is, it wants one most im- 
portant slay for the preservation of dis- 
cipline, and the prevention of designs of 
tumult. A student of evil dispositions, 
and we must expert a mixture uf such in 
every numerous assemblage of indi- 
viduals, may be led to entertain the idea 
that even a project of oversetting the es- 
tablishment is not wholly out of reach : 
and, at all events, when a crisis of any 
kind arises, an institution like this is 
deficient in the means of overawing dis- 
turbance.” 

fiec meas hie sermo est, red que priecepit 
Ofellus. 

Of all the arguments which he had ever 
heard against the College, that was the 
strongest. It had been said, that the 
rate of expulsions had l)eeu reduced 
from about 4 per cent, to 2^ per cent. ; 
but even that reduced rate was much 
higher than existed in other places of a 
giinilar nature. Parents might find good 
places of education, where the risk of 
expulsion would uot be the fraction of a 
unit. Really, if the College were to 
continue, be should uot be surprised to 
find an office like Lloyd’s opened to un- 
derwrite the students aralnst the risk of 
expulsion, {laughttr.) The Court of Di- 
rectors had been censured fbr giving up 
the control of the College to the Pru- 
fcssori. He thought that the Court of Di- 
rectors bad acted wisely in that respect. 
He was sur^ that If the 9onefe wc;re to 
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be allowed to continue, the only means 
of jpreveuting it from becoming a public 
nuisance, was to give full jiower to the 
College Council to rule it, if necessary, 
with a rod of iron. There was one point 
on which he wished to say a few words, 
namely, the inuch-talked-of morality of 
the College, lie had inquired much, 
and anxiously, on that ptjiut, and he 
had hoped to tiud it ns the happy valley 
which the poet had described, from 
which care and vice were shut out; 
that the seclusion of its situation miglit 
have guarded its inmates from the 
temntatiou to err. The Court had hoard 
of the disorders which the streets of 
Oxford and ('ainhridge exhibited. He 
had hoped toiind the sciiui^stcrcd spot in 
which 1 1 alley hur^ College stood, pure and 
free from any vice which could oflend 
the most rigid moralist. He feared it 
was uot so; but that, on the contrary, 
it sheltered some of those vices which 
were but too common to all young nieu. 
He would speak plainly upon this point. 
{Hear, hear.) He thought it his duty as 
a meinher of that Court to declare his 
ojiinious boldly, and without disguise, 
and he would do so, come what come 
may.” Unless he was much misiu- 
forincd, the fashionable and destructive 
vice of gaming was carried on to some 
extent within the College. If that were 
the case, he hoped some inquiry would 
be made about it : hew as not to be put 
down by, or rather he would not put up 
with (o Iflug/i) general assertions of the 
morality and purity of the College. He 
was as much an advocate for morality 
and religious education as any man ; 
but lie was bound to declare, that he be- 
lieved the College of Haileybury was not 
behind either of the Universities, bad as 
they were represented to be, in the prac* 
tice of vice. After quoting from a speech 
delivered by Mr. II. Grant in 1H13, and 
observing that the predictions which it 
contained had not been fulfilled, the 
Hon. Proprietor said he would couclude 
by expressing his hearty concurrence iti 
the motion. The proposed change might 
effect some good ; at all events it could 
not make matters worse. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr. BebB next addressed the Court, 
The hon. Director traced the rise of 
the Company’s power in India, and the 
history of their Government. The latter 
forty years of that period, compart^ 
with the former, were mere ]»lay and tri- 
aing. All the dilRculties of the esta- 
blishment of the empire in To^a had 
been encountered and overcome by men 
who had not received the supposed te- 
netits of a peculiar education. When 

the CoHepStHdeybury ww hnlM- 


tablisbed, about twenty years ago, he 
was one of the warmest advocates for the 
scheme-~he was caught by the plausible 
and specious arguments which were 
adduced in ^pport of it, hut he would 
be a traitor to bis duly and to his own 
sentiments, if he did not declare that 
the cxjK'riencc of the last eighteen years, 
during which time he had watched the 

f iroccediiigs of the College with a vigi- 
ant eye, had i cry much shaken the opi- 
nions he onec held with respect to the 
benefits to be derived from that institu- 
tion. The hon. DirecUir then proceeded 
to show, that in respect to tne proper 
distribution and employment of time, 
the institution at Hailey bury was ex- 
tremely deficient : the lectures occupied 
.some of the professors four hours In the 
week, some five hours, and others nine 
hour-. 'I'he assistant professors were 
occupied ten hours in the week. 1 le un- 
derstood that some of the lectures were 
over by one o'chK’k, others by two 
o’clock; from that time, until nine 
o’clock at uii;ht, with the exieption of 
coming in to dinner, at which it was 
only necessary to appear for a mo- 
ment, the stmlenti had nil their hours 
at their own disposal. According to 
the College .svsiem it was expeclwl 
that those )ouihs Hhould, like so many 
monks, retire to their cells to study, but 
it was more natural that young men of 
their age should seek to divert and 
amuse themselves in any way they could, 
'fhe want of n proper employment of 
time was, in his opinion, a material de- 
fect in the College system. In conse- 
quence of the students having so much 
leisure time, they acquired habits of ex- 
travagance and dissipation, which ma- 
terialTv influenced their future conduct. 
In order to sliow the results of the habits 
acquired at Haileybury College, he 
would read an exlrait of a letter from 
India, by a \ouitg mao who had lieen 
educated at tlic College- The letter was 
svrilten to the father of the young man, 
and the object was to obtain a loan of 
money to pav off the debts which he had 
contracted, for which he was obliged to 
ensure his life, ami was paying for that 
and the interest of his debt, sixteen per 
cent. The young man told his father 
that his was by no means a singular 
case, and te prove that, he gave a de- 
scription of the situation of forty writers, 
with whose private concerns be was ac- 
quainted. He (Mr. Bobb) would not 
mention names, for the writer said to 
his father “ mind this is between our- 
selves." (laughter.) 'fhe lioa. Director 
then reaa an extract from the letter to 
which he had filuded, in which the 
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younff man divided the forty writers into 
four dasses ; the first, or deeply-involved 
class, contained those who were in debt 
from 3,0001. to 10,0001. ; the second, or 
much-involved, from 1,0001. to 3,0001. ; 
the third, or s|ightly-iuvolvod, from 
1001. to 1,0001.; and the fourth, who 
were not at all involved, hut entirely 
free from debt, and worth alitUe money. 

laugh.) In the first class there were 
eighteen, nearly a majority of the whole ; 
in the second eleven, of which this 
svriter was one ; in the third eight ; and 
in the fourth only three. (Hear, hear.) 
The consequence of young men being so 
much involved was, that they were led 
to commit acts which they would other- 
wise shrink from. The hon. Director 
expressed his decided disapprobation of 
the statute of selection ; and after ad- 
verting to several passages from Mr. 
Malthus’s pamphlet resi)ccting the Col- 
lege, and expressing his dissent from 
the opinions of that writer, concluded 
hy expressing his approbation of the 
motion ; and by imploring the Court, if 
thev wished weU to tue millions entrusted 
to tneir government in India, to remedy 
the evils which, having their origin here, 
led to danger and misery there. {Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Robert Grant commenced by 
bearing testimony to the great candour, 
fiumeas and temper with which the 
question had been introduced to the 
notice of the Court, and begged to add, 
that cordially concurring as he did in 
the opiuioa which had fallen from many 
gentlemen, that the effect of discussions 
upon such a subject, whether they were 
necessary or not, must be injurious to 
the well-being of the iostitutiuu particu- 
larly couc*erned, he was bound to declare 
that there would be less reason to depre- 
cate those discussions if they were always 
conducted in the spirit of which the hon. 
mover had set the example. He would 
in the outset declare his opposition to 
the motion. Even if he agreed with aU 
that the hon. mover had said in disap- 
probation of the present system, still he 
could not concur in the motion fur this 
simple reason, because he was perfectly 
satimed, on grounds which appeared 
to his mind to be irrefragable, tnat the 
system which it was proposed to substi- 
tute fi>r the present one, would be quite 
iueiFectuaU Whatever question, and in 
whatever terms, that Court might send 
to Parliament, the only point which 
Parliament would consider would not 
he a comparison between this and that 
system, but the general question. The 
danse being once repealed, it would be 
for PuUameut to consider what to sub- 


stitute. The question before the Court 
involved two considerations : first, had 
the institution, in any fair denee, an- 
swered the puposes for which it was 
founded ; secondly, was there any pro- 
bability that tho^e purposes would be 
answered by the substitution proposed ? 
If it should appear that the institution 
had answered the purposes for which it 
was founded, there arose a strong pre- 
sumption against any change ; if to this 
were superadded the proof that those 
purposes could not be answered by the 
change proposed, then, in addition to 
the strong presumption against any 
change, there existed the irresistible 
presumption against the particular 
change in question. It was only neces- 
sary to iuouire, first, what was the pur- 
pose for which the institution was esta- 
blished? and, secondly, whether that 
purpose bad been answered ? 'fhe pur- 
)H>se for which the institution was found- 
ed, was to qualify persons to fulfil im- 
portant functions in the East Indies. 
The question theb was, what was the 
present state of the civil service ? a 
question respecting which he appre- 
hended there could not be two opinions. 
All persons must agree that in point of 
integrity, general ability, public spirit, 
and efficiency to discharge their various 
functions, the body of civil servants 
never was in so high a state of excellence 
as at the present moment. Though not 
unattended with some defects, it could 
not denied that the civil servants 
constituted on the whole a very able set 
of public functionaries, which it would 
be difficult to rival throughout the world. 
{Heart lt*ar.) It became necessary to 
inquire whether the College at Hertford 
had any share in producing this im- 
proved state of the service. According 
to a calculation which was in every 
body’s bands, he found that five-se- 
venths of the whole body of civil servants 
bad proceeded from that institution. 
There was also this further mark of 
distinction between the present state of 
the civil service, and that in which it 
stood in former periods ; that formerly 
the improveiuent had always descended 
from the higher to the lower branches 
of the service, but now it was rather on 
the ascent than the descent. The hon. 
Proprietor quoted the opinions Lords 
Cornwallis, Wellesley, Minto, and 
Hasting, in support of the value of the 
imperative system of education, uid 
said that on every occasion individuals 
so educated had Men found, in a^ the 
presidencies, fit for the most arduous 
duties— an advantage not so frequently 
found on former occasions, Heiastaoiced 
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Mr. Greenw8^y,of the Madras establUb* 
ment ; Mr. Stokes, Mr. Barisb, aod Mr. 
Babiogdon ; as eminent examples of the 
high intellectual attainments developed 
under their present system of education. 
So high was the estimation in which 
Mr. Babingdon was held in India, that 
when he lost his life by the effect of an 
accidental fire which he assisted in ex- 
tinguishing, a native subsciiption was 
raised for erecting a statue to his memo- 
ry. He also read an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Stirling in which he stated 
that the scenes of rhd and extravagance 
formerly prevailing among the writers 
had disappeared, and that prudence and' 
economy were becoming fashionable 
virtues. He next quoted several passages 
from an anouynions pamphlet which he 
designated as a very able work which 
hafl been W'ritten in defence of the Col- 
lege. He adverted to the subject of ex- 
aminations; and after coinparing the 
.system of oral or vivd roce examination 
w^th that by writing, declared his opinion 
ill favour of the latter as the fairest mode 
of ascertaining the comparative merits 
of competitors. After citing the opinions 
of several members of the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge in approval of 
the College, the hon. Proprietor again 
enumerated several instances of the 
success which the students of that in- 
stitution had mot with when they pro- 
ceeded to India. Of five civil secretaries 
of Calcutta, three were from Hailey- 
hury, the oldest of whom had not been 
there sevouteen years. Of four at Ma- 
dras, two were from Hailcylmry; and 
the same number at Bombay. There 
were three objects which it was hoped to 
attain hy a collegiate education— lite- 
rary instruction, the formation of good 
habits, and the acquisition of valuable 
friendships ; and for each of these, he 
contendetl, no better plai c than the Col- 
lege at Haileybury could he devised. 
The hon. and learneil Propiictor then 
proceeded to examine minutely in detail 
the system of education, which, he main- 
tained, was as perfect as could be 
framed. The inherent evil of the insti- 
tution was tlie value ot the appointments, 
which would always seduce the friends 
of the expelled student to appeal to every 
tribunal from which they could bone for 
either justice or revenge. He concluded 
by exhorting the Court not to abandon 
a system of education so beneficial, on 
account of inconveniences not to he 
avoided, and in search of advantages that 
were unattainable. (C/irm.) 

On the motion of Dr. Pattmsow, 
the debate was adjourned to the Friday 
followiolp. 


Wednetdayf Inarch 3d. 

TUB marquess of HASTINGS* CONDUCT 
IN INDIA. 

This day a General Court of Pro|>rie- 
tors was held. 

The CiiAiRMA.N took his seat at twelve 
o’clock, and stated, that the Court had 
been made Special in compliRtice with 
a requisition for taking into cousldera- 
tiou the services of the late Governor 
General. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird then 
rose, and Said, that it was usual for the 
person who introduced so important a 
subject as that which he inteuded to 
bring under the consideration of the 
Court, to take up some time in apolo- 
gizing for having undertaken the task ; 
he would not do so on the present occa- 
bioii, because he was convinced that in 
the course of what he. had to state, It 
would be sufficiently apparent that no 
apology was required from him, for hav- 
ing ventured to perrorm what he consi- 
dered to he his duty. He would, there- 
fore, without furthenareface, proceed at 
once in medial rri. Tnc hon. Proprietor 
then referred to the several votes of 
thanks which had been given to thp 
Marquess of Hastings, by both House# 
of Parliament, and hy the Courts of Di- 
rectors and Proprietors, on account of 
the Nopaiil and Piiidarree wars (of the 
policy of which he, Mr. Kinimird, ap- 
proved), and also to the resolution of 
the Court of Directors in 1819, granting 
the sum of 60,000/. to the noble Mar- 
quess : and to another of the same Court 
and ot the Court of Proprietors, passed 
in 1822, expressive of deep regret at 
hearing that domestic circuinstaucei 
compelled his lordship to relinquish the 
Indian Govern men t. Those repeated 
marks of approbation sufficiently proved 
the high sense which the Legislature 
and the Last India Company euterUin- 
ed of the scniccs of the Marquess of 
Hastings. Those sph’ndnl serviccSj how- 
ever, had never yet been mlequaiely re- 
warded. He thought that the l.'ourt of Di- 
rectors were bound to slate the rcaspui 
why they had abstained from adopting 
any measure on the subject. It could 
lint be sa:d that tbeCouit of Proprietors 
had exhibited any impatient desire to 
take the subject out of the band.s ip 
which it had hitherto remained. As far 
as the Marquess of Hastings was him- 
self cmicenied, he was sure that the 
noble Li»rd would say “ wait tiji thp 
tomb has closed upon me, then record 
your sense of my merits, and reward 
iny family.” It was. however, their duty 
not to consult the feelings of llic Marr 
quess, but their qvb heupur. Under 
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these circumstances, he had considered 
it imperative to bring the subject under 
the notice of the Court ; and if the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar intended to oppose 
his proposition, which, however, he was 
far from supposing they would, he ex- 
pected them, at least, to state upon what 
grounds they did so. He had no wish 
to be on bad terras with any one, and, 
although he migiit be impelled in a mo- 
ment of irritation to express liis feelings 
warmly, he bore malice to no one, so 
help him God. He always regretted 
having used unnecessary viuicnce of 
language. {Hear, hear!) He therefore 
trusted to the candour of the Chairman, 
or any other gentleman , for pardon, if 
he had transgressed the rules of pro- 
priety in what he had said ou a foinier 
day, although he should despise himself 
if he did not cherish the sentiments 
which were conveyed in his words. He 
had spoken in what he conceived to be 
the cause of justice. It would be idle 
to pretend to pass over the scene to 
which he alluded in silence; no man 
would give him credit for sincerity if he 
did so. He regretted from the bottom 
of his soul what had then occurred ; it 
would never be forgotten by those who 
had witnessed it. He did not found his 
present proceeding upon that circum- 
stance ; but he <tid think that it ren- 
dered it impossible longer to delay doing 
justice to the Manjuess of Hastings, Ou 
the part of the noble Marquess, he now 
said, that if any charge were to be made 
against that nobleinuii, he would post- 
pone his proposition until that charge 
should he investigated andtriuiiiphaittiy 
refuted. {Hear, hear!) He would not enter 
into details of a pecuniary nature ; but 
he asserted boldly, and be pledged him- 
self to prove, that the Maripiess of Has- 
tings bad been rewarded to only half 
the extent of the Marquess Wellesley, 
although, during the nine years of his 
administration, the noble Marquess had 
raised the stock of the Proprietors 100 
per cent, higher than it had been during 
the time Lord Wellesley governed in 
India. The Court tiught to give the 
noble Marquess sonic solid pudding as 
well as empty praise. They now liad 
it in their pow er to contribute to the sub- 
stantial comforts of the noble Marquess 
during the remainder of hi.s life, who 
had enabled them to enrich themsches 
and their families. {Hear!) He did not 
mean to speak in the spirit of hostility 
to the Court of Directors when he said, 
that he regretted that they had nut taken 
advantage of the singularly propitious 
state in which the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings had left India to 


challenge the Legislature to revise their 
opinion recorded about forty years ago, 
when India was no more like it was now 
than England at the present day resem- 
bled what it was in the days of king Ar- 
thur. The principle for which be con- 
tended was, that it was better for the 
native powers to be in alliance with us, 
than to be overrun by jiredatory powers. 
Within the last Afty years the Company 
had shown the native powers that they 
had no object in view but tranquillity, 
which enabled them (the native powers) 
to turn their attention to commerce, and 
thereby to pay the revenue which the 
Company required as the price* of their 
protection. He had no doubt that the 
proposition which he iuteuded to submit 
would be carried by a great raajoiity ; 
but, on the other hand, if any charge 
were made against the noble Marquess, 
he would ex])ect to be informed of the 
reasons why it had not been brought for- 
ward sooner. It was not for him to 
challenge the truth of the idle stories 
which had been 'circulated respecting the 
Marquess of Hastings, and which he 
treated as he would a dung cart that 
uussed him in the street, by averting his 
head. The hon. I’rojirietor concluded 
by moving the subjoined resolution : — 
“ Rcsulved, 'J'luit this C«)urt recurring 
with undiminished pride and gratili- 
cation to the repealed occasions ou 
which the distinguished services ren- 
dered to the East India Company by the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Hustings, 
have been under its considcratiun, aud 
more especially to the 20th day of De- 
cember, iHlfi, aud to the 3d day of Fe- 
bruary, iKll), when the unauimous 
thanks of this Court w ere successively 
voted to his Lordship fur the planning, 
conduct, and conclusion of two splendid 
militaiy achievements ; and which were 
again more csjiecially acknowleilgcd and 
rewartlcd by a grant of sixty thousand 
pounds, unanimously voted to the Mar- 
quess ol Hastings and his family on the 
5th of May, 1819 ; aud further adverting 
to the unanimous expression ou the 29th 
of May, 1H22, of this Court’s high sense 
of the political ami military talents dis- 
played by the Governor General during 
uiiic ycars’administration of the supreme 
poweV in India, as well of its deep re- 
gret at having then learnt his determi- 
nation to return to Europe ; is of opinion 
that the time is at length arrived when 
the splendid and glorious results of the 
Marc|ucss of Hastings's government, to 
the financial pro-penty, aud to the per- 
manent tran(|uillity of India, ought to 
be adequately rewarded, as they are 
fully appreciated by the Proj^rietors at 
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large, in cotnmoft with tlicir apnlaudiug 
countrymen, both in Europe aud in Asia. 

** That it be therefore referred to the 
Court of Directors fortliwith, to take 
into their consideration, and to report 
to this Court the means and the measure 
of such a pecuniary uraut, for the ap- 
proval of this Court, us may be at once 
nortiiy of our gratitude for t!\e beuolits 
received, and of the illustrious personage 
who has so mainly contributed to the 
reigning tranquillity of their empire, and 
the financial prosperity of tije Com- 

"X Randall Jackson seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. John Smith next addressed the 
Court. A feeling of curiosity, rather 
than anything else, had led him to at- 
tend the* Court upon this occdsion. He 
was extremely curious to know the 
grounds upon which the Court of Iho- 
prietors could, under existing circum- 
stances, be called upon to vote any large 
sum of money to the Marquess ot Has- 
tings. It might be, and it probably was 
so, that the noble Marquess had the 
strongest possiidc claim to the gratitude 
of the Company; it might be that he 
had achieved all those great and spleij- 
did services which had hetn so elo- 
quently alluded to hy his honourable 
friend ; but still he, as a I’roj>riclor, felt 
lihuself placed in such a ditficult situ- 
ation, that lie could not bring hi*, muul 
to form a judgment on the subject, and 
it appeared to him that all other Pro- 
prietprs must find them'.elves in a simi- 
lar difticulty. His hon. frioiul hud, in 
the course of bis speech, touched upon 
some points which were of great import- 
ance, because they were connected with 
the character of the Kuglisi) itatiou, 
which he (Mr. S.) wished to be inain- 
taioed in all it*« purity ; he alludcMl to 
the policy of the wars in which the no- 
ble Marquess had been so emiueutly 
successful. He was of opuiiuu, that 
there \Vfere some duties which were para- 
mount to our interests, and he didluok 
with a little jealousy on the wars which 
had occurred iu India. When he had 
heard bis bon. friend defending those 
wars, he could not help Ihinkiiig of ih.at 
extraordinary man from whom Ivnope 
had been liberated, who had defcndod 
his conquests almost upon the same 
)>rinciple, namely, that they were for 
the auvantage of the conquered. But 
to return to the motion which liad been 
submitted by his bon. Irieud, the^ diffi- 
culty which ne felt with regard to it was 
this ; there were a number of gentlemen 
in whom they (the Court of Pioprietors) 
reposed their confidence for the aadtiage- 
Oritat. Hmlif Vol, 1. 


ment of their affairs, /t was new to 
him, thatthose gentlemen had done any 
thing to forfeit the good opinion w hkn 
the Proprietors had shown they enter- 
taiued of them by selecting them to fill 
their situations ; aiul yet it was quite eii- 
deni, from a variety of circumstances, 
that the ('unit of Directors, wlio were 
the best judges of the conduct and me- 
rits of the Marquees of Hastings, did 
not participate iu tlie sentiments of his 
hon. fiiend, because ho wu** informed, 
that they had taken the question into 
puisideration.and hail determined that 
it was neither tit nor expedient to grant 
the sum of 5,0001. a year to the noble 
Lortl. (//ear, hear.) Under these cir- 
cumstauces,he knew not how the Court 
of Proprietors could cuusistcutly v\ilh 
common Pense vote for the moliuu. His 
hou. friend had said, that he hoped the 
Court of Directors would, if they op- 
posed the motion, state their reasons for 
doing so. 'J'lmt was one waybf arriving 
at the truth, hut not the most conve- 
nient. It appeared to him that the gen- 
tleuu n who managed their affairs did 
not concur in the high euloglums which 
had been passed Ujum ihe Mnniuess of 
Hustings; and he therefore tiiought 
that, priniously to the inirodui tion of 
any proposition for graining iiioi c money 
to his Lordship, some gciillcuiiiu ought 
to iuii\c fur papers which would eluci- 
date his cooduct, and show the Court 
whttlur his lion. I’rieud or the ('ouri of 
Directors were right in the opinion which 
each had fnimedof the noble Marquess, 
(//.ar.) This was so obvirm-ly the most 
piopcr mode of proceeding, that he was 
surprised uo PrO)>iictor had adopted it. 
The Court of Directors must have in 
their possession every document ncce»- 
saiy to throw light upon the subject. A 
variety of stories had been circulated 
rcspeeiing the noble Marquess; but he 
would brg distiiicily to state, that he 
never hcird one whicii refieitcd on 
the pci'scuial character of his liordship. 
{Hear.) But he was desirous that some 
circimistaiices, whicli had recently reach- 
ed his ear, respecting the I]}ilerahad 
lo.-m, should he exjilained. Duo account 
represcnied tlmse circumsliuices as ex- 
tremely disgi'Jiceful to the Indian Co- 
veruinciit, v. hiUt, mi the other hand, all 
honourahic and welUinformed friend 
had informed him that the whole was 
an error, a mere delusion ; and uss. rted, 
that if the rcjiorts svhich were iu circu- 
lation were examined, they would prove 
to be utterly destitute of foundation. 
That might be the case ; hut be tiiought 
that the Court of Proprietors were bound 
in duty to themselves, and iu respect to 

4Q 
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the Chairman ^nd thoge who acted with 
him, to reject the^present motion. When 
hp looked at the conduct of the gentle- 
mcti who sat behind the bar for some 
time back, he could not help feelings 
that they differed in tofo from his bon. 
li'icnd on the subject under discussion. 
The j)roductioii of papers would enable 
the Court to deride which party was 
rijfht. If nobody were disposed to move 
for the productioji of the papers, he 
would hiniseir do so. {Cries of “ Move.*’) 
The hou. Proprietor said, that in com- 
pliance with the wish t»f the Court he 
would move as an amendment, “ That 
there be laid before this Court all >uch 
papers and documents as may enable the 
Court to decide upon the merits of any 
further claim which the Marquess of 
Hastings may have on the liberality of 
the Hast India Company." [Apfitause.) 

Mr. PoYNDER seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. Smith, after conversing with a 
Proprietor near him, said, that he had 
been reminded that the Court of Direc- 
tors had frequently approved of the 
Marquess of Hastings’s conduct, .and 
that it was only with respect to some 
recent transactions that they could be 
supposed to bold a different opinion 
from that which they had f<)rmerly op- 
pressed. To prevent trouble and incon- 
venience, therefore, he would frame his 
amendment so as to obtain iidbrinalion 
only upon that part of his Lordship’s 
conduct ruepectiug which Ifteie was any 
dispute. 'I’he hou. Piviprictor then with - 
drew his former anier'dmciit, ami sub- 
stituted lor it the following: — “That 
there be laid before this Court all such 
papers and documents resjiectiug the 
loan by the house of Messrs. I’aluier and 
('o. of Hyderabad, to bis Highness the 
Ni/am, as may enable the Court to de- 
cide upon the merits of any claim which 
the Marquess of lla<^tiiigs may have 
upon the further liberality of the Corn- 
pan v." 

Mr. Poyndp.r seconded the mot’on. 
He was of opinion that the hmi. Pro- 
prietor who had iutroiluced the question 
iiad made out only })art of his case. Far 
would it be from him to impute to the 
hou. gent, a suppresiio veri, which logi- 
cians averred to trench very nearly on 
the sH^estio Jal>i ; but still be could nut 
help imnkiiig that the hou. Proprietor 
had not made out a case sufficient to 
justify the Court iu adopting the pro- 
ceeding which he had proposed, lleeould 
nut shut his eyes against the fact, that 
considerable difference of opinion ex- 
isted behind the bar with respect to the 
Marquess of Hastings, aud it 


was essential to the right uxtderstanding 
of the case, that before the Court (ff 
Proprietors were called upon to act, 
they should be put into possession of 
further information than they at present 
posseesed. 

The Chairman begged to say a few 
wortls at that moment, lest Ins silence 
might be construed into a want of per- 
sonal attention to the bon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Kiunaii'il) who had expressed bis 
regrttfor what be had said on a former 
occasion, calculated to be personally of- 
fensive to those within the bar. The 
explanation of that bon. Projirietor was 
such as naturally resulted from his con- 
sidering, in a state of pool rcDcctiou, 
what bad pa.ssed, and was uuly what he 
(the (diairmau) expected iVora the hon. 
Proprietor’s rank in society. He was 
sure that notliing said by that hou. Pro- 
prietor would be considered as meant to 
be disrespectful to the (’ourt of Directors 
ill bis over-zeal in the cause of his no- 
ble friend ; aud there be begged to drop 
the 'subject. With respect to his own 
conduct us chairman on that occasion, 
he had yet to learn how he could have 
done either more or less than he had. 
Had he done otherwise, he should have 
laid the Court open to (juestious of every 
deseriptioii, and from ail parties, who, 
failing iu ubtuiniiig tiie information they 
sought, might allege that imputations 
had been unfairly ea.st upon their cha- 
nielcrs ; yet he had been represented as 
if he had wished to propagale or sanc- 
tion reports injurious to the Marquesjof 
Hastings. (3\'(»,m>.) He legreiled that 
on the former occasion the gallant Ge- 
iieral (Sir J. !)oy !e) had not observed the 
usual courtesy of privately commuui- 
caiing with the chair previous to pro- 

I ioulnling his (|uestions iu open court. 
Ic certainly considered the questions of 
the gallant General as a continuation of 
those contained iu tlie letter of his gal- 
lant relative (Colonel Doyle) ; and as the 
Court of Directors had deemed it inex- 
pedient to give an answer to those ques- 
tions, he felt himself in duty bound, as 
their organ, to follow their example iu 
respect of the gallant General’s ques- 
tions. {Hair, hear.) If it was thought 
that the Court of Directors had acted 
erroneously in declining to answer those 
questions, he was ready to take bis fair 
share of rtsponslbility in having voted 
fur that resolution. At the worst he 
was but guilty of an error of judgment, 
but he was convinced that no other 
course ought to have been followed, or 
the practice would be endless, aud lUqst 
periucious in its effects. 

Mr* UuM6 was of opiquHi that the 
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Court would not be dealing fairly to- 
wards the Marquess of Hastings, if they 
adopted the amendment. If any in- 
quiry were necessary, it should lie one 
which comprehended the whole of the 
noble Mar<\ucss's official life, and not 
eonfibed to one particular act. Sup- 
pose the Hyderabad papers were pro- 
duced, and that a hlut should he dib- 
covert in the noble Marquess's cha- 
racter resjiecting them, (which, how- 
ever,, he had not any reason to imagine 
would be the case,) ought the Court to 
confine their attention to that hlot 
alone ? Ought they not, on the con- 
trary, to consider his great and imjHjrt- 
ant general services, with the view of 
ascertaining whether they would not 
countervail the blot and wipe it awav ? 
IJc trusted his hon. friend would alter 
the terms of his motion, so as to com- 
prehend all papers caU ulatcif to eluci- 
date the public conduciof the Marquess 
of Hastings. 

yir J. Doylf. thoaght a want of cour- 
tesy- would have been the last fault with 
which he would have been charged. He 
had not been aware of the practice to 
which the hon. (^lairman had alhided. 
If he had known one mode of proceeding 
more couttcous than another, he would 
have resorted to it, in order to obtain an 
answer to the questions which he had 
proptised on a former day. The ('hair- 
man had refused to answer the questions 
when he was appealed to as Chairman, 
and as on individual Director ; hut he 
(Sir J. I).) tliought he would have hit 
him, when he appealed to him as an 
honest man, {Hear!) With respect to 
the amendment which had been pro- 
posed, he must say, limt the greatest 
enemy of the Marquess of Hastings 
could not have suggested a proposition 
which was better calculated to rivet and 
dove-tail tlie aspersions which had been 
cast upon that nobleman’s character, 
than that which had been adopted by, 
perhaps, the most honest man in the 
country, for such he believed bis hon. 
friend (Mr. Smith) to he. {Hear!) His 
bon, friend had adverted to the wars in 
which the Marquess of Hastings had 
engaged. Those wars were not only 
forced upon the noble Marquess, but 
were absolutely necessary for the salva- 
tion of the Indian empire. Even in this 
of miracles, not a greater miracle 
could be referred to than the extirpation 

oftbePlndarree power: that power con- 
sisted of 40,000 banditti, not acting 
like regular troops, having no baggage 
stores, looking for their commissa- 
riat in the undefended villages of the 
«d BMkiBg their l>rogitB by 


rapine, rape, and murder. {Hear!) But 
to return to the question, at present 
more immediately l^fbrc the Court, he, 
as the friend of the Marques.s of Hastings, 
objected to the production of any particu- 
lar set of pauers. He wished for the pro- 
duction of the whole of the papers con- 
nected with the noble Marquess’s admi- 
nistration. He wanted discussion in 
open day, and not in close conclave. 
(Hear!) Jf any persons should suppose 
that, because he objected to thcametid- 
roout, the friends of the Marquess of 
Hastings wished to have a single docu- 
ment kept hack, they were much mis- 
taken. Let the Hyderabad ]iapers be in- 
cluded in the others. He wanted “ the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth." {Hear!) 

Mr. R. Jackson referred to some de- 
tails, to show the bniefits wliich the ('oih- 
pany had derived from the ndimnistra- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings. Ju 
1813, when the noble Lord went nut to 
India, so low was their eredit, tliat their 
bonds were at a discount of 12 per cent. 
When he left India, they bore a pre- 
mium of It and 16 per cent. (Hear! 
henr^) In 1311, (3l)tli of April), in their 
treasury they had six milliuus. In 1822, 
when the Marquess left India, they had 
12 millions— exactly double, (hear,) llie 
average of the 20 years’ investments be- 
fore the noble Marquess went to India 
wa.s 4rj0,00flf, ; on his return it was 
1 ,.'100,000/. This improvement had been 
effected not by grinding taxation, for the 
Marquess of liasliugs did not lay on a 
Miiglc impost, l)Ht by encouraging and 
protecting the iiulustry of the innabit- 
onis. {Hetir!) He objected to the amend- 
ment, as calculated to gi\ e an Rp|K*ar- 
auce of consistency to the vague rumours 
of a contemptible newspaper. 

Mr. J. Smii’i said a few words in ius- 
tification of the course of proceeding 
which he had adopted. He would have 
acted in precisely the same manner if 
his own brother had stood m the situa- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings. 

Mr. Kr-i'MiNMoNF, thought that all 
papers, vvliiih could tlirovv light ujwn 
the whole of the Marquess of Hastings* 
administration, should be produced, and 
not tho.se which referred to the Hydera- 
bail transaction alone. He was con- 
vinced that the more the noble Mar- 
quess’s character was made the suhjett 
of examination the brighter it would ap- 
j)car. As they were all merchants In 
that Court, he would put the case ns it 
now stood, in a way which they would 
understand. There was half a million 
standing on the creditor side of the 
Bobleliinrd’s account, and a nfiserahle 
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.shilUof on the other bide. {Hear! hear!) 
He huufd that the Court would iusist 
oil the produetioii of the whole body of 
crs. 

fr. Impey also desired the proJuctiou 
of the w hole of the papers.. Jt had been 
mentioned tliat the Ckmrt of Directors 
had refused a grant of r),0U0/. a year to 
the Marquess of Hastings. Iftliut v\ere 
the ca.-.e, how could the l*ruprielors, iu 
fail ness to the Directors, now come to 
nii^ dccihioii ujxjn the subject without 
relcrring to the papers on which the 
(.'onrt of Directors came to their deci- 
sion ? It wn.T true that the charJcUr of 
the Marciuesa cif Hastings stood \ery 
high, anti deserved to be rcspec’tcd; but 
this Cotirt should also have confitleiK'O 
in its own e\e<'n(ive body ; {(^rirs of hearl 
hear! hear!) and if such a clecision had 
been made tlu*y should not suppose it 
had been made lightly. With respect 
to the merits of the transaction, which 
had been so narticularly ailmkd to lu 
the course of tliut day, he was ([uite un- 
acquainted with them. He had merely 
heard it reported that the Bengal Go- 
verDUient had given i(.> .sanction to a 
loan toaiiathe I’riiue in direct %.ohition 
vf an Act ol I’arliaincnt. 

Mr. 1*. Moork opposed the ameud- 
lueot. 

The Cfiaiuman here ohserted, that a 
motion had been put into liis bund 
which would probably conciliate all par- 
ties, if the hon. I'roprietor (Mr. ,1. 
Smith) would allow it to be substituted 
for his amendiiieiit. The motion to 
which be alluded was iu the following 
terms 

“ That there he laid before the Court, 
all curres]Hnideticu uud utliqi: doenments 
to bo found iu the pidilic records of this 
House, which regard the admiiiistratiou 
of the Marcpiess of Hastings, and which 
may enable the Court to judge of the 
propriety of entertaining the question of 
any lurthergnuittothe noble Maique.sj. ’ 

With the {lei'inissiouof Mr. J. Smith, 
the unicudiiieiit submitted by that bun. 
lh*opiietur was withdrawn, and the pro 
]R)sitiou read by the Chairman became 
the amendment iqiou wliicli the decisiuu 
of the Court was to be taken. 

Mr. Pa'itison .said a few word.s in sup- 
port of the ameiidmeut as il now stood. 

Mr. D. Kinnairu shortly replied. 

The que.stiun was then put on the 
ameiulmeut, which wu» declared to be 
carried by a show of bauds iu the afTir • 
iiuntive. 

L1|ion the suggestion of the Chairman, 
It wa.*, ordered, tliat the pa^vrs to be laid 
before the Court be printed. 

The Cvurt, which hud coatiuued ex- 


ceedingly crow ded during the discussion, 
then adjourued. 


On Friday, March lith, 1824, a special 
General Court was held, by adjourn- 
ment, to consider the motion which hail 
been submitted by the Hon. D.Kinnaird 
ret.pecting Ilaileybury College. 

I.\I)»A nONDS. 

The Minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court having been read, 

General Thornton adverted to the 
high prcminin which India Bonds at 
present bore, and said that he wished to 
propose a qn''stion on the subject. 

The Chairman inlormed the gallant 
General that he was not in ordtr in 
jToposing such a question at that time. 
'J'he pro|H'r time to put the question 
to the Chair would be on the motion 
for adjourning the Court. 

General Thorn ton attempted several 
times to address the Court, but was as 
olten put down by cries of “ Order.'* 

llAILKVbt-R\ COLLEGE. 

The Chairman rose to resume the 
debate on thi.s subject, mul proceeded 
to slate his reasons lor intending to tote 
againsttlic motion before the Court. He 
hud observed that none of the gentlemen 
who had taken part in the debate, had 
denied that generally henefieiul eileets 
hud resulUnl bom the institution of the 
College. All pcrsuiLS seemed likewise 
to concur ill thinking that education 
ought to be given to the civil functiona- 
ries of the Company. The real question, 
he apprehended, wa.s whether that edii- 
eatioa should be of a collegiate or scho- 
lastic nature, lie had originally viewed 
the College with no great prepossession, 
but he must confess thut he was more 
preposse.ssed iu favour of thut institution 
at the jireseiit moment than at any for- 
mer period, and he helievi'd that if it 
bad nut been for the outcry raised uii 
account of expuBioiis, the motion which 
had been submitted would never have 
been propounded. It was the value of 
the appointments in India which induced 
such an outcry to be raised when it was 
ionud necessary to resort to the measure 
of expulidun. He must confess that 
when lui considered the peculiar cha- 
racter of the liuliau Government, he 
thought it necessary that the individuals 
who w ere to hold oiliccs under it should 
lie subjected to a test of general good 
conduct, as well as of mental qualitica* 
tious. lie felt convinced that the test 
of good conduct could not be obtained 
by the system of public exaiinuation 
proposed by the hou. mover, and tliat 
was a powerful argument, iu bU opi- 
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niou, against tbe motion. With respect 
tu the examinations which took place at 
tlie College, he might be allowed to say, 
that he had never heard it even whis- 
pered that the Professors did not act 
with strict iiupaitialiiy in the distribu- 
tion of honour# to the students. He did 
not mean to say that he was satislied 
with the College as it at present stood, 
but he thought that it ougnt to be lelt to 
the executive bod^ to cure its defects. 
Above all, he advised the Court to re- 
frain from applying to Parliament on 
the subject. What did the lion, mover 
propose? — To abrogate the compulsory 
clause, and to substitute public exami- 
uatioas in its place. It was very im- 
probable, however, that the legislature 
would adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
mover. They would take the whole 
subject into consideration, and deal with 
it ai they thought proper. Under these 
circumstances he trusted that the Court 
would negative the hon. mover's pro- 
position, and leave the College to the 
c.irc of the executive body, under con- 
trol of his Majesty’s ministers, and the 
advice of the reverend visitors, (i/rwr.l 
Mr. ELPHiNsruNK thought a.> highly 
of education as any gentleman in that 
Court, but he also thought that it might 
be obtained just as well in any other 
place as at Haileybiiry College. He 
ihought that the Court, by agreeing to 
the motion, wouUl not do away with the 
College, but would raise it. That iusti- 
luiiuu posse.sscd capabilities, talents, 
and learning, equal to any object, but 
be could not conceal from himself that 
it also contained many defects. Not the 
least of these defects was that the Ijoys 
educated there were left from one o’clock 
in the forenoon until the next day en- 
tirely iheir own masters. It was sup- 
ix)scd that they would go to their rooms 
to study, but he had uot forgotten what 
hi.s habits were at 17 or ly years of age, 
and he therefore thought it was iimrc 
])robable that they would spend their 
tJine ill aumseineuts. {Hear.) He knew 
the time when the boys used to come up 
to Loudon every night, and visit all the 
had houses. It was the duty of the 
Professur.s to prevent such occurrences. 
—There was another circumstance to 
w hich he felt it necessary to advert. The 
••ysteiu ot the College was such as to 
make the students lielieve that they were 
hereafter to become very great men. — 
Til? boys encouraged each other vvitli 
the idea that they were a set of young 
statesmen. (A lau^h.) These high no- 
tions letl them into the c^^ommiasiou of 
acts of extravagance in which they would 
not otbervi W indulgedi The con- 


sequence tyas, that when they arrived 
ill India, they rushed headlong into ex- 
pense, and at the end of three years 
were ruined. The expense attendant 
upon placing a boy at the College pre- 
vented many persons from sending their 
sous there who were well entitled to that 
privilege. The hon. Director concluded 
by declaring that he would vote for the 
motion, for the reason which he had be- 
fore stated, namely, because he thought 
it calculated nut to hurt but to raise the 
(‘ollege. 

Mr. Daniel wished that the object of 
the motion had been to convei t the Col- 
lege into a school ; as it was, however, 
he would give it his most cordial sup- 
port, being convinced that if it were 
carried it would be productive only of 
benefit. He was not one of those who 
disapproved of the jirotractcd discussion 
which had taken place on the subject, 
although he could uot but remember 
that the Court had tried their hands at 
amending the College, with' very little 
success. That he thought was to be 
ascribed to the independent situation in 
which the Professor# were placed. The 
Professors were the only persons in the 
service of tin* Company, from the Co- 
venior (ieuer.al downward, who were 
placed be} Olid their contiol. The Pro- 
fessors were accountable only to the 
College Council, whioh vva# composed 
of themselves. Such a state of things 
ought not to be sulfcreil to exist, and as 
one step to\\ar(ls its removal be would 
vote for the motion. 

Mr. Brows was of opinion that the 
Court ol Directors had done wisely in 
divesting themselves of the immediate 
eoutrol of tlia College, but he did not 
think that they had acted tpiite so safely 
in eouferriug that power on the College 
Council. In all cases of disturbance, 
the Professors naturally became the ac- 
cusers. It would naturally be asked, 
what was the tribunal bel’orc which the 
accusation would be made? It was the 
College Count il. Thus did the Proles- 
bors unite in their own persons the 
functions of accusers, judges and jury. 
(Hear.J In every well-dermcd coiistitu- 
tiou, those impoVtant powers were kept 
separate and distinct j but the Court of 
Directors had blended them together, 
and vested them in the same hamls.— 
When the Court of Directors divested 
theiiLselvcs of the power of punishing 
the students in cases «)f disturbance, 
they ought to have deviled the means 
uf securing to them a fair inquiry, and 
an impartial sentence. 1 f expulsion took 
place under those circumstances, no 
peraca would huve a rigUt complaiu^ 
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The hon. Proprietor then adverted to 
the statute of selection) which he cha- 
racterized as disgraceful to the statute 
book of the College ; though he would 
not go so far as to say that it was a dis- 
race to those who placed it there, lie 
clievcd that the gentlemen who framed 
the laws of the College had acted with 
the purest motives ; but the result proved 
that they hail not acte<l wisely. The 
humane maxim of English jurispru- 
dence, that it was better nitiety-nine 
guilty persons should csi*apc rather than 
that one innocent person should suft’er, 
was reversed by the statute, in <|Ucstion, 
which was framed on the principle that 
it was better for the ninety-nine who 
were innocent to be declared guilty, ra- 
ther than that the one who was guilty 
should he acquitted. {Hear.) He feared 
that there must be something very wrong 
in an instltiuiou which required such 
extraordinary powers to he vested in the 
managers of it. He was not disposed to 
go to the Ibmse of Commons in its pre- 
sent feeling with regard to the mono- 
polies and restrictions of all kinds. — 
(d taugk.) If he cotild get an assurance 
from the (’curt of Directors that the 
statute of selection should be erased, he 
would he satisfied ; but if he understood 
that no altc* ration was to be made in re- 
ganl to ti present management of the 
College, he would vote for the motion. 

Mr. Macaulky had not heard very 
distinctly the speech of the hon.Director 
(Mr. Elphinstone), hut he had under- 
stood him to say that some defects ex- 
isted in the College system. He (Mr. 
Macauley) would admit that it was so; 
hut surely the Court of Directors were 
perfectly competent to cura those defbets 
without its being necessary that the 
College should be brought, as it were, 
to the bar of public opinion. He depre- 
cated the idea of carrying so delicate 
a question before Parliament. In his 
opinion, the most proper course that 
could have been taken on the subject, 
would have been to have submitted 
a motion for inquiry, instead of such 
a motion as the hon. mover had brought 
forward. The members of the Court 
required that their minds should be 
better informed, on a variety of points, 
before they could come to a right de- 
cision on the subject of the College. 
He would feel it necessary to vote in the 
negative of the motion, if it were only 
for this reason, that the Court was in 
possestiion of no information respecting 
the College, except what had fallen from 
gentlemen in the course of the debate ; 
and If they were to form an opinion on 
that, they would do so on facts which 


were perfectly contradictory, and could 
notco-exist. An hon. Director who spoke 
on a former day (Mr. Bebb) seemed to 
be of opinion that the proceedings at 
the College were of so pernicious a na- 
ture, that the institution ought not to 
l>c suffered to exist any longer. If such 
were the opinion of the hon. Director, 
it was really unaccountable that he had 
not, in his place in the Coutt of Direc- 
tors, brought forward a motion for the 
repeal of the statutes which he ob- 
jected to. Almost every jpetsott who had 
spoken in the course of the debate ia 
support of the motion, pro|vjscd a diffe- 
rent remedy for what he considered the 
defects of the College. The Court ought 
to hesitate to adopt a motion when they 
found that the supporters of it differed 
so widely amongst themselves as to the 
remedy to he applied to it. If the Court 
were to carry the subject before Parlia- 
ment, they would be asked what system 
they proposed to substitute for that now 
existing, and the answer must be, that 
they really ilid 1^)1 know. He considered 
it iiulisiwusahly necessary that the Com- 
pany snould have a certificate of the 
moral excellence of those individuals 
who were to he appointed to fill import- 
ant offices in India. In private life, a 
gentleman would not take a person into 
his service, in the meanest capacity, 
without evidence of his moral qualities. 
Surely then it could not be considered 
a hardship that the same pledge of se- 
curity was required from persons who 
were to discharge great and lm^>rtant 
duties. With respect to expulsion, of 
which so much had been said, he must 
observe that the m>wer of expulsion was 
jx)ssesscd by all public schools, and 
its exercise always entailed Inconve- 
nient consequences on those who were 
the objects of it. For instance, if an 
individual were expelled from one of the 
Universities, he was precluded from 
obtaining many offices in the state which 
were open only to those who had pas- 
sed their terms at the University. Fi- 
nally, being of opinion that the care of 
the College could not he left in better 
hands than those of the Court of Direc- 
tors, he would vote against the motion. 

Mr. Pattison was willing, on the one 
hand, to admit that extraordinary be- 
nefits had resulted to the civil service of 
India, from the institution of the Col- 
lege, whilst on the other he was disposed 
to acknowledge that great disorder* 
inconveniences had 
same cause, Sefore the Act of Parlia- 
meut passed, which made the having 
passed four terms at Hailey bury College 
a neccisaiy qualification fbrthe situation 
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of a wrifenhip, ha had proposed, iu the 
Court of Directors, inat indivlduaU 
should be admitted as candidates for 
uppuintinents in the civil service, who 
liad not been educated at the Cidlege ; 
that, in short, the door should be thrown 
opcu for the admission of merit from 
whatever source it mi^ht proceed. He 
divided the Court of Directors on that 
(juestton, and the body of the Court 
came tn a decision against his proposi* 
tion. The question was finally .settled 
hy tlie Act of Parliament, ilis opinions 
ujiou that point hud sub.sequeuily un- 
dergone a material change. It was an 
incoute'»table fact, that the civil service 
had been greatly improved by the 
many eminent men who Iml been 
sent from the College. The subject of 
the discipline of the College had been 
fully and deliberately considered iu the 
Court of Directors last tear, and every 
effort was made to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. The Professors were 
referred to on that ficcasiun, hut great 
dilllculty was experienced lu treaimg 
with them, because they were of opiniou 
that the iusiitution should he eutirely 
collegiate, whilst the Court of Directors 
wished that something might be intro- 
duced which was not collegiate, luhis 
opinion, some of the evils which were 
made the subject of complaint were at- 
tributable to the situatiouol the College. 
In cuusequeuce of it^ being placed in 
the middle of a common, no opportunity 
was afforded to the students ol amiisiug 
tlieiusclves iu the long winter evenings, 
ll could not be expected that young 
men whose collegiate duties were over 
liy two o’clock ill the day, would retire 
to their rooms, night alter night, and 
apply tiieiusc'lves to graluitc>u>, siudy. — 
The Court of Directors tlurefore sug- 
gested, that some hours iu the eveiniig 
might be devoted to lectures iu Natural 
Philosophy, or any other subject whuh 
did nut form part of the College system of 
education. This, howev cr, was opposed 
by the Professors, on the ground that it 
was anti coll»'giate. Upon the whole he 
thought the Court ought not to entertain 
the motion. The Chairman had declared 
that the College was at present iu a 
flourishing state ; that every thing was 
goiug on well. Would it be right to 
disturb this state of things? Might not 
the Court hope that with regard to the 
College the evil ^y had passed never 
to return ? It would be much wiser to 
leave the question in the hands of the 
Court of Directors, who were acquainted 
witlt ev#ry part of it, than to send it to 
a Committee of the House of Coramonii, 
who could know nothing at all of the 


subject. Ha would giva a ptedga, on 
the part of himself and his brother 
Directors, that if any inconveniences 
should again arise out of the Collega 
system, they would put their shoulders 
to the wheel and endeavour to rectify 
them. 

Colonel Bailmw said that the opinion 
which he entertained was adverse to the 
proposition which had been submitted 
to the Court, and it was also at variance 
with the o|>iiiiiin which he had consci- 
entiously eutcrUiined during a large part 
of his life. When he was a ineraber of 
the College of Fort William, bethought 
that a system of tuition and probation 
would be likely to he attended with 
happier results, if it were conducted 
under the innnediatc superintendence 
of Government. Suhsetpiciit observa* 
tion, however, had produced a change 
of opinion, and he now thought that a 
considerable )>ortion ot die iieriud of 
probation for the civil service vvoubi be 
passed with much greater advantage iii 
liailcyhury College than in Iiiilia, He 
differed with the hon. mover both as to 
the purposes for winch the College hod 
been founded, ami as to its practical re- 
sults. The lion, gentleman had said 
that the College was given as a boon to 
the pupiU and their parents. He i,Cul. 
Bnillie) thought that it was more pro- 
perly given as a boon to tbc niilliouH of 
the Company’s subjects inimlia. (//ear.) 
— ^’Ibe institution ol the College had 
created a new era in the history of the 
('ompany. He was decidedly opposed 
to the system o‘ public or tuu mr# exa- 
mination, proposetl hy tlie hon. mover, 
because it would luniish only a test of 
mental (jiialilications, and not of moral 
Hiuess. The College system, winch had 
been the suhjcvt ol so miuli complaint, 
was coiisidcrcil irksome only hy the 
idle, the immoral, ami the incapable ; 
it dul not affect tlie industiions, mid the 
virtuous. {H(w\) I'oo highly-coloured 
a picture had been drawn of the injuri- 
ous consequences whiih rcsulird from 
expulsion from the College, 'i'hose in- 
dividuals whose comluct rendered it 
necessary to remove them Irom the in- 
stitution, were, it was true, debarred 
from entering into the civil ser’dee, but 
all the liberal piofessioiis in England 
wen; open to them, and even the army 
in India. The College at Haileybury 
doubtless had defects which were com- 
mon to every institution of a similar 
nature. The remedy for many of these 
defects was iu the hands of the executive 
body, and he had no doubt that the re- 
medy would be applied. It was in the 
power of the Court of Directors to re- 
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move any of the objectionable statutes. 
Believing that no ijenefit could, and that 
much evil niif^ht arise from briiijitif? 
the question under the consideration of 
the lepslature, he would vote against 
the motion. {Hear.) 

General Thornton found in the 
speech of the hon, gentleiiuin who last 
addressed the Court, a sufficient reason 
for agreeing to the motion. That hon. 
gentleman said that the Court of Direr, 
tors possessed the power of remedying 
the defects of the College, and yet be 
admitted that those defects were still 
suffered to exist ; thus proving that the 
Directors were either inronipetent or 
unwilling to discharge their duty. He 
would therefore vote for the motion. 

The Deputy Chairman said that he 
regretted as much as any man the im- 
perfections of the institution, but he 
would not therefore consent to under- 
mine and destroy it, which would be the 
effect of the motion. Much sympathy 
had been expressed for the disappointed 
feelings of students and parents ; but 
the Court ought not to suffer their feel- 
ings to get the better of their judgment. 
They were bound to direct their atten- 
tion not to individuals but to the advan- 
tage of the service generally. In con- 
clusion, he thought that after the tlecla- 
ration of the Chairman, that the College 
was in a flourishing state, it would he 
most inexpedient to make any applica- 
tion to Parliament on the subject. 

Sir Gbough Robinson said, that 
the most important point for considera- 
tion was, the disappointment which pa- 
rents experienced at tlie expulsion of 
their sons. He had a sun who had just 
passed through the College, and he must 
say that during his probation he passed 
many an anxious hour. He feared that 
he might, by some unfortunate circum- 
stance, be involved in a mir, wliirh would 
lead to his expulsion. He wished that 
expulsion should be resorted to only in 
cases of moral turpitude. He knew that 
it was necessary to resort to some pu- 
uishmeut to keep young men in subor- 
dination, and he would suggest that the 
Professors should be invested with the 
power of rustication in all cases of insub- 
ordination and idleness, to lie used as 
often as it should be found necessary. 
Nobody could hold in greater detesta- 
tion than he did the odious statute of se- 
lection. When it was proposed he did 
every thing in his power to prevent it 
flpom being adopted. He regretted very 
much the expulsions which bad taken 
place on account of the last disturbance 
at the College. The hon. Director con - 
eluded by saying, tbsR be could not vole 


for the motion, although he Was of opi - 
nion that many improvements were 
required in the College system. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird replied at some 
length to the arguments which had been 
advanced against the motion, and at the 
conclusion of his observations demanded 
that the sense of the Court on the ques- 
tion should be taken by ballot. 

The CiiAiRM \N appointed Wednesday, 
the :Ubt of March, for the ballot. 

The Court then adjourned. 

Wednesday, March 24. — ^Thi.s day a 
Quarterly General Court was held at the 
Eabt India House, when the Chairman 
laid before the Court the usual papers 
relating to the allowances, compensa- 
tions, superannuations, &c. granted un- 
der the bye-laws. 

THE MARgUESS OF HASTINGS. 

The (juestion of adjournment having 
been put by tiic Chairman, 

Mr. D. Kinnaird rose, and asked 
whether any progress hail been made in 
the' selection df the papers relative to 
the administratioa of the. Marquess of 
Hastings in India, ami whether an fx- 
jmiy which had been drawn up by the 
noble Uorl himself, was to be included 
in those pa]>er-.. 

TheCiiAiHMAN replied, that the .so- 
lecliou of the papers had begun, tliut 
they would comprise the. ctyiow* alluded 
to hy the. lion. Proprietor, together with 
all docuincuts n lative to the loan to the 
Nizam, and the Ncpaul and Pindanvc 

wars. IM>IA BONDS. 

The question of adjournment being 
again put, 

GeucralTiioRNTON wished t) propose 
a resolution recommending to the Court 
of Proprietors to take into immediate 
consideration the propriety of reducing 
the present annual iutcrcbt of '.i \ per 
rent, on India bonds ; hut the Chair- 
man having informed him that it was 
irregular to propose such a motion with- 
out previous notice, the gallant General 
said he would bring it forward at a fu- 
ture Court. 

IIAILEYBUIIY COLLEGE. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird inquired what pro- 
ceedings the Court of Ibrectors intended 
to adopt in the event of there being a 
majority in favour of his motion re- 
specting Haileyhury College, which he 
expected f {A /ow^Vi.) 

The Chairman replied, that if that 
should unfortunately he the ca.se, it 
would be the duly of the Court of Di- 
rectors to frame a petition to Parliament 
to give effect to the decision of the 
Court of Proprietors. 

The Court th^n adjourned. 
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Ktv) South Shetland,— Xn excellent msp 
of this ^roupe of islands, has been lately 
published by Laurie, which also com- 
prises the receut discoveries of Captain 
Powell, of the sloop Dore. South Shet- 
laod was first discovered in 1819, and is 
composefi of numerous islands situated 
between ihe sixty-first and sixty third 
degrees of south latitude, and extending 
from the fifu-thlrd degree of west lon- 
gitude, to the sixty-fourth. From the 
examination of these islands by Captain 
Powell, which took place in 1821 and 
1822, it appears that the general de- 
scription previously given of the ap- 
pearance and nature of the country is 
correct, but that the graphical cunfigu- 
lation was laid down in a very erroneous 
manner. This he has rectified by de- 
tailed observations *, and has added to 
our information with respect to the na- 
vigation of these dreary seas by the dis- 
covery of a new groupc, which has been 
designated by bis name. Powell’s is- 
lands are situated between the sixtieth 
and sixty-first degrees of south latitude, 
and the forty-fourth and forty-seventh 
of west longitude. The principal of them 
is named Coronation island, as being 
the first land discovered since the coro- 
nation of his present Majesty, having 
been seen on the Gth of l-)eecmhcr, 1H21. 
Several other islands and numerous 
rocks, which exist to the east of Coro- 
nation island, have been denominated 
Laurie's Land. 

Fur Trade with Cliimi.— In the year 
1816, a iiicrchant of Bordeaux, M. Bal- 
guerie, jun., fitted out a vessel for the 
purpose of freighting her, on the north- 
west coast of America, with sea-otUT 
skins, which he proposed to exchange in 
China, for the merchandise of that 
coujitry. This vessel, the Bordelais, 
sailed from l^rdeaux ou the 19th of Oc- 
tober, iuihatycar,withacrew of thirty- 
four men, under the command of M. de 
Roquefeuille, and arrived, after a very 
disagreeable voyage, at the spot where 
it was expected that the furs would be 
plentiful, but it was only by great exer- 
tions that they Were enabled to procure 
a very small nmnber of them. M. de 
Roquefeuille otwerves that the produc- 
tiveness of this trade goes on succes- 
sively diiuinishiug. In the four years 
from 1804 to 1807 inclusive, he slates 
that the Americans imported into China 
59,346 of these skins ; in the four sue ■ 
ceding years, the quantity was dimi- 
uisbed to 47,962 ; and since that time 
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the yearly importation has not exceeded 
from 3,000 to 4,600. In China, the Bor- 
delais found a large number of Ameri- 
CBU vessels, the competition betweeu 
which had uccasioued a cousideradle fall 
in the value of imported articles, while 
it had exhausted the supidy, or greatly 
increased the price of the products of 
the country. Tea was very scarce, and 
excessively dear; silks, tortoise-shell, 
and rhubarb, werecompletely exhausted ; 
and they were compelled to take in a 
large quantity uf sugar iu order to com- 
plete tlieir cargo. The Bordelais re- 
turned to Bordeaux on the 21‘«t uf No- 
vember, 1819, after an absence of ibirty- 
seveu months and two days. M. de Ro- 
qucfeuillc bas lately published a Journal 
of his voyage iu tiie AunaleS Maritimes, 
from which the foregoing particulars are 
extracted. 

Ancient inhahitantt (f Kgypt.— In a letter 
of the celebrated linguist, Klaproth, to 
M. Chainpullion the younger, so distin- 
guished for his discoveries in hierogly- 
phic writing, ou the aflinit;y of the Cop- 
tic with the languages of the north of 
Asia, and of the uurth-cast of Europe, 
we meet with the following observations, 
which appear to throw a new light on 
the inhabitants uf ancient Egypt, in its 
most distinguished ejxich. “ After 
having sought in vain for any connexion 
between the Coptic and the language uf 
the Beibers, or the original inhabitants 
of Mount Atlas, 1 imagined that I per- 
ceived an afiiniiy between many Eg) p- 
tiau words and those of the idioms of 
the north of Asia, and of the north-east 
of Europe. Struck with this rcBcmbltnce, 

I scrupulously compared with these 
idioms, about three hundred Coptic 
words, signifying the most common ob- 
jects of nature. To my great astouish* 
ment I discovered a considerable num- 
ber of them in the languages of the Ori- 
ental Fins, as the Woliaks, the Permi- 
aus and Zyriaines, the Mordouines and 
Mokchas, the Ostiaks, and particularly 
the Tcheremisscs and Tchouwaches, all 
of whom inhabit between the Wolga 
and the Oby. Other Coptic words re- 
semble those of the language of the 
Samoiedes of 'vlberia,of the iiihabitaota 
of Caucasus, and of the people of nor- 
thern Euroiic. The resemblances be- 
tween the (’optic and the dialects of 
southern Asia are less frequent. These 
results appear to poiul out that some 
doubts may be entcriained of the African 
originof live Egyptians j sin^o it Ucerta*** 

4R 
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that the Coptic words which are neither 
Semitic nor Greek, inu^t b.e regarded .as 
the remains of the ancient language of 
the people, with whose civilization we 
become acquainted onlv through the 
medium of the gigantic monuments 
which reveal to us its past existence, 
and of the wrecks of mummies which 
are employed to cook the food of the 
'Bedouin.** 

Coincidetae between the M^tholo^ of the 
Hindoos, and that ^ the North of Europe — 
In the M^molres de I'Acad^-mie Royale 
de Stockholm, for 1822, is a paper by 
M. S. A. Crohstrand, entitled “ An At- 
tempt to explain the four Aces of the 
'World, as admitted by the Hindoos.** 
The number 432,000, by which the 
Hindoos designate the duration of the 
fourth Age, or Youg of the world, is also 
met with, according to Bailey, among 
the Chaldeans and Chinese. The au- 
thor of this paper, among other subjects 
of which he treats, notices a passage of 
the ** Edda,** iu which it is said that 
the Walhall has 540 gates, from each 
of which proceed BOO einheriars. It had 
already been observed by M. Lefren 
that these two numbers multiplied toge- 
gether also make 432,000, and M. Cnm- 
slrand endeavours to investigate what 
could have given rise to so Jugular a 
coincidence. 

Arabian Coin*.— The second volume of 
the Memoirs of the Society of Literature 
and the Arts of Courlaiul, published at 
Mitlau, in 1822, contains a curious pa- 
per on the sul^ject of the coius of Chos- 
toPs; and of the first Arabian Caliphs; 
and another paper, accompanied by a 
lithographic plate, on the coins of the 
Caliphs and Samonides found in Cour- 
land, from the communications of MM. 
Sllvestre de Sacy and de Fraehn, 

Cardinal Zurta . — ^Tlic Venetian tra- 
vellers of the thirteenth and fuiirtceuth 
centuries, who penetrated into the most 
tremote regions of the earth, and pre- 
pared the way for the Discoveries of 
Columbus, and of Vasco de Gama, were 
nearly buried iu oblivion, when the pa- 
triotic zeal of this distinguished orna- 
ment of the Sacred College, rescued 
them from their impending fate. A na- 
tive of Venice himself, he devoted seve- 
ral years to the study of the monuments 
of their discoveries; the result of which 
he published in two volumes, 4to. under 
the title of ** Dissertations on Marco 
Polo, and other Venetian Travellers.” 
The first of these embraces the celebra- 
ted travels of Marco Polo, the first Eu- 
ropean who entered Into an extensive 
detail on the vast regions of central and 
eAstero All*, ya imperfectly knoim to 


the ancients ; and who by bis discovery 
of China, and indication of Japan, in. 
spired Columbus with the glorious idea 
of sailing towards the west. The criti- 
cal observations of Zurla throw much 
light on the obscure passages of this 
narrative ; aud are accompanied with 
scientific notes from the pen of Rossi on 
the subjects of natural history. 

The voyages of the Zenis in the nor- 
thern part uf the Atlantic Ocean present 
an object of inquiry equally difficult and 
curious. They prove that these hardy 
nqvigalors had visited Newfoundland, 
aud collected mach information with 
regard to other portions of America, a 
hundred years before Columbus; and 
we collect from them that the Scandi- 
navian nations continued, in 1380, the 
Commuulcatiuns which they had opened 
with the new world between the years 
980 and 1000. 

Intrusted for several years with the 
management of the College of the Pro- 
paganda, Cardinal Zurla has continued 
to direct his attention to these subjects, 
wfiiich, while 'especially promoting tlie 
cause of relidon, are al*o subservient to 
those of civilization aud of science, A 

Discourse on the Advantages which 
the Sciences, and particularly Geogra- 
phy, have derived from the Christian 
Heiigion,** ^ appeared from his pen in 
1822 ; and it cannot be doubted that he 
will still continue to advance in the im- 
provement of the imporiaut science which 
he has hitlierto so sedulously cultivated. 

Population tf Lamurzec. — M. Gaimard 
has given the following summary of the 
population of the islands subject to King 
Vequitip, who resides at Lamurzec, one 
of the Carolines. The information is 
derived from the Governor of the Mari- 
anne Islands, to whom it was commu- 
nicated in March, 1818, by the Tamor 
Capiaps, one of the best pilots of the 
Caioiincs, who had frequently visited 
the several islands. Lamurzec, tlic re- 
sidence of the King, nearly 2000 souls ; 
Eiato, residence of the second person in 
the kingdom, 1200; Ulor, 180; Tuquas, 
100; Faldti, 130; Puc, 170; Gulima- 
zao, 225 ; Ulatan, 2, (engaged in col- 
lecting cocoa-nuts) ; Car, 13; Falipti, 
25 ; Ulimarai, mure than 500 ; Falalap, 
2.50 ; Soliap, 70 ; Palio, 120 ; Raor, 110 ; 
Mario^, 90 ; Faguulap, upwards of 80 ; 
Falluda, 30; Lasagay, 24; Palualap, 
36; Jarradies, 50; Fanarizaray, 32. 
Total, 5,459. The names of the islands 
are written according to the Snanish 
pruDuuciatioD, as registered by the Go- 
vernment. 

Statistics of Dfarrint^ue.— The following 
if aa sibfiract pf thq pubUfhod by 
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M. Renouard de Sainte-Croix. The 
surface of the island contains 67,513 
sarr^yof which 43|748 are uncultivated, 
or in savannas and wood. Its population 
is 98,279, viz. free whites, 9,867 j free 
men of colour, 11,073; and slaves, 
77,339. The number of mules is 6,906, 
and of oxen and cows, 12,083.— The 
island is divided into four arrondis»eme^utf 
that of Fort Royal, of the Marine, of La 
Trinity, and of St. Pierre. Its principal 
productions are the 8ugar*cane, which 
occupies 12,757 cants i the coffee-tree, 
2,815; the cocoa-tree, 412 ; thecottoU’' 
tree, 330 ; and vegetables, &c. 7,451. 
The whole extent of cultivated land is 
23,765 canes. The culture of the sugar- 
cane employs 30,806 slaves, and forms 
371 plantations, on which are reckoned 
178 water mills, 199 machine mills, 20 
windmills, and 10 steam-eugiue mills. 
They yield annually 53,059 hogsheads 
of sugar, of the weight of 1000 puuuds 
each, and 2,699,588 gallons of syrup. 
The produce in coffee is 1,370,075 
pound:) ; in cocoa, 449 ,492 ; and in cot- 
ton, 62,694. — ^The taxes, which are im- 
posed l)y an orduiiiiauce of the Gover- 
nor, produce a revenue of 3,373,28:> 
francsj and the annual tlotatiou ol the 
metropolis is 1,300,000 ; forming a total 
ro'enue of 4,673,289 francs. The ex- 
penditure is 4,498,287, lunking an ex- 
cess of receipt amounting to 174,000 
fraws. 

of the Cachmire Goat into 
France . — Nine of these animals, of the 
Thibet race, comprehending one male, 
arrived in the port of Marseilles on the 
lOtii of October last, by the brig Ipno- 
griffe, from Taganrok, winch they left 
in the preceding July. One female bad 
perished during the voyage; and the 
remainder were sent to the lazaretto on 
their arrival, to perforin quarantine. 
M. Ternaux, to whom these animals 
were consigned, expects shortly to re- 
ceive others from the same district. 

Dogs The Nova Acta Physico* 

Medico Acad. Nat. Cur. part 2, contBius 
an important paper on the natural bU» 
tory of the Isatis, the jackall of tiie Cau- 
casus, and the C^orsac, by Ur. Tilesins; 
in which the author enters at consider- 
able length into an inquiry as to the dif- 
ferent names by which these animals 
are designated among the numerous 
tribes which inhabit Siberia and the 
shores of the Caspian; into the coun- 
tries which they frequent ; manner 
of hunting them ; the variations of their 
fur; the trade which is carried on for 
this article ; and the manners which are 
peculiar to each of them. The boldness, 
n^pacity^ and cumuDg of the isatis fw> 


nlsh matter for much inteteitiug and 
novel detail ; and Dr. Tileaiua agrees in 
opinion with Valias and Guldenstadt, 
that the jackall of the Caucasus is the 
original stock from which are derived 
the numerous varieties of the doniostio 
dog. 

New Reptiles . — We perceive tliat MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard, naturalists to the 
expeditiuu under Captain Freycloet, 
continue to present occasional notices 
of their collections to the public. A 
paper containing a description of a new 
species of tortoise from California, and 
of three new species of snakes from New 
South Wales, was read at a recent meet- 
ing of the Society of Natural DUtory at 
Paris. 

Cryptogama f Java. — A paper by C. F. 
Blumc, and the celebrated cryptogamut 
Nees von Esenbeck, entitled, * PugiUus 
Plautarum Javauicarum,’ is contained lu 
the Nova Acta Acad. Leap. Carol. Nat. 
Cur. xi.; in which desiriptions and 
figures are given of tiicnty-eight species 
ol cryptogam a, collected on the moun- 
tains of Salah and of Gcdee, in the island 
ol Java. These mountains are elevated 
nearly six thousand feet al.>ove the 
level of the ocean. Tliere exists a con- 
siderable analogy between the ferns of 
Java and those of the islands of South- 
ern Afrku; the musses and bepatica;, 
with the exce))iiun of a few which aro 
cuinmun to almo!>t every country, are 
peculiar to the island; while the licheux 
are the same as those found in most 
other parts of the world, an occurrence 
which has been frequently observeil in 
countries differing considerably in lati- 
tude. 

Fhraof Ceylon . — We have lately seen a 
copy of the first part of u ScientiHc Ca- 
talogue of the Plants of Ceylon, printed 
in the i.sland, and which embraces a va- 
riety of useful information. I'he plants 
are arranged under the Liuncan classes 
and orders ; and, in addition to the ge- 
neric and specific name of each in Latin, 
the native name is given in separate co- 
lumns in the Cingalese and in the Ru- 
maa characters; while another column 
indicates the habitats of most of the 
species and varieties. Of the OryuisiUivaf 
or rice plant, the amaziugnumber of one 
hundred and eighty named varieties are 
enumerated, to each of which the Cin- 
galese denumiuBtiou U affixed. 

Flat Feach of' China . — The lost part of 
the Transactions of the Horticultural 
i^ocieiy coulains a Notice by the Presi- 
dent on the subject of this shrub, which 
was imported from China by the Society 
ill the year 1820. It appears to iwssess 
ibe property of growing ind flowering 
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with much more rapidity than any other 
peach. In 1821 it flowered in the month 
of January' in a green-house, the win- 
dows of which were left open ; and in 
1822 it again flowered in the winter be- 
fore the frames were fiY.ed. On the Hd 
of January, when the Notice was writ- 
ten, the {teaches had already acquired 
the size of peas, with no greater heat 
than was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve them from the frost. This shrub 
has also the peculiarity of preserving its 
old foliage in all its freshness until the 
new has made its appearance. The ob- 
servations of the President are couflrmed 
by those of Mr. Wilbrahani in a subse- 
quent part of the volume. 


The humidity of the climate of China is 
so great as to destroy the seeds before 
they arrive at raamrity, consequently 
the Chinese are in a great measure de- 
pendent on the importation of seeds 
from England and the ('ape of Good 
Hope, and even these are frequently da- 
maged in the passage by the efferts of 
the fogs. To remedy this inconvenience, 
Mr. Livingstone proposes to dry the seeds 
intended for this destination by means of 
sulphtiric acid, and announces that he 
has himself made use of Leslie's appa- 
ratus for this purpose with complete 
success. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BwMton ToyagS of Discoveri/ in the South-’’ 
em Polar Seas.— M. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt has transmitted to the Nmvelles 
AnnaUs des Voyages an abstract of the 
results of this ex])editiun, communicated 
by M. Simonoff, who accompanied it in 
the capacity of astronomer. It consisted 
of two vessels, the TPostofc and the Mimi, 
under the command of Captains Belling- 
hausen and Lazarew, and sailed from 
Croiistadt on the 3d of July , 18 1 9. After 
touching at Copenhagen, Portsmouth, 
and Rfo de Janeiro, they {)roceedod to 
the South Polar Sens, and on the 14th of 
December found themselves in the 52d 
degree of latitude, and |)crceived land 
covered with- snow. On the following 
day they approached King George's 
Island, the north-east coasts of which 
were surveyetT by Cook ; they !>peut two 
days in surveying the south-west coasts. 
Ou the 17th they passed Clarke’s Rock, 
steering towards Sandwich Laud, and 
on the 22d discovered a new island, to 
which Capt. U. gave the name of the 
Marquess of Traverse, the Russian Mi- 
nister of Marine. This island, the po- 
sition of which is not precisely marked 
by M, Simouoff, is surmounted by a 
burning volcapic {jcak, which they as- 
cended ; but as the expedition was de- 
stitute of naturalists, those who had en- 
gaged to accompany It not having join- 
ed at the appointed time, no {larticular 
observations were made coucenttng it. 
On the 27th they passed the Isles dc la 
Rencontre at the distance of 30 miles, 
and on the 29th reached the island call- 
ed by Cook Sandwich Land, on the sup- 
position that Capes Saunders, Montague, 
and Bristol were the points of a land of 
considerable extent. This idea proves 
to be erroneous the Russians sailed 
round them, surveyed them careMly, 
aiul asccnainetl (hat (bey are iilaadi oC 
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small compass, covered by perpetual 
snow and buried in eternal fogs, destitute 
even of moss, the last remnant of vege- 
tation which shows itself at King 
George's Island. The sea now began 
to be filled with floating ice, and the 
walruss and the penguin showed them- 
selves in great numbers. 

Ou the 4th of January, 1820, the ex- 
{ledition, after reaching lat. 60deg. 30 
min. left Sandwich Land and sailed east- 
ward, at first following the parallel of 
59 degrees, hut afterwards gradually 
stretching, in an oblique line, to 69 
deg. 30 miu., where their further pro- 
gress southwards was arrested by a bar- 
rier of eternal icc. While navigating 
these frightful seas, they were more 
than once on tire point of being dashed 
to pieces among the floating masses of 
ice ; and although it was the summer 
season iu that hemisphere, they suffered 
dreadfully from the snow and the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere. The most vio- 
lent tempests did not occur till after the 
7th of March, and the period during 
which the icebergs were most numerous 
was between the 3d and 7th of that 
mouth, showing that iu those high lati- 
tudes the approach of the equinox is ac- 
companied, as among us, by great com- 
motions in the air and water. They 
were often delighted by the appearance 
of the aurora anstralis, which seemed 
constantly to come from the Pole, and 
not from all {loints of the horizon, as 
Capt. Parry has observed in the corre- 
sponding northern latitudes. 

On the 5th of March the two ships 
pfurted company, in order to proceed by 
different routes to Phrt Jadcsoa, the 
Mimi taking its course in a lower lati- 
tude than the Wmok, Their course lay 
to the south of Sandwich Land, of Cir* 
^umcisioQ Isla&dj md ^ KergueUn'a 
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Land j and the fact^ that neither of them with ice, the end of which they did no* 
met even with an islet in their way, is distinctly see : they named it Coast of 
almost demonstrative that there exists Alexander the First, and sailed alonjf it 
in those seas no land of any considerable from the 73d to the 74 th decree of west 
extent. On the 30th of March the Wos~ longitude from Greenwich, but they 
tofc anchored in Port Jackson, and was were inclined to believe that it was of 
Joined seven days afterwards by the no great extent. These two discoveries 
Mimi. On the 8th of May they qnltted are highly interesting, as being the 
NewHolland, for the purpose of visiting nearest points of laud to the South Pole 
the various groupes of islands scattered with which wc are acquainted ; unless, 
over the Australasian Seas. A less de- indeed, the vague rumour of land dis- 
gree of interest attaches to this portion covered by an American whaler in lati- 
of the Narrative. Seventeen new islands tude 72 deg. should receive coufirma- 
were discovcretl ; that of Ono, near the tioii. 

Friendly groupe, has peaceable inhabi* They next proceeded to theNew Shet- 
tants, who possess large boats with laud Islands, which they surveyed with 
sails ; while, on the contrary, the inha- the greatest accuracy. They increased 
bitants of the Archipelago of Alexander the number of these islands by six, 
the First, near the dangerous Archi- making the total number of new islands 
pclagoof Bougainville, are described as discoverc<l by the expedition amount to 
an entirely savage and inhospitable race, thirty. While tti the south of several of 
The expedition returned to Port Jack- these islands, which are hnialler, and 
son on the 8th of September. During especially narrower than they were sun- 
his residence at that place, and also ou nosed to be from the account of ftir. 
bis voyage between the Tropics, M. de Win. Smith, they distinctly observed 
Siinonotf made numerous astronomical English and American whalers at an- 
observations on the Southern Celestial chor to the imrth of them. Leaving 
Hemisphere •, he also asserts, from daily these islands, they pursued their course 
observation of the barometer, that the to New Georgia, whence they had 
mercury in that instrument experiences, sailed in 1819, and thus completed the 
between the Tropics, a periodical elc- circmnnavigaiion of the (ilobe withm 
vationaud depression, occurring twice tlie Southern Frigid Zone. From tins 

place they returned to Europe, and, 
afte.r touching by the way at Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Lisl)o»», arrived at Crunstadt 
ou the 24th of July, 1821, after an ab- 
sence of 2 years and 21 days, during 
which time only 3 jiersons out of 200 
died. A complete Narrative of the 
Proceedings of tlie Expedition Is now 
preparing for jiublication, by command 
of the Kiiiiieror.* 

The Kinif of Am and the Calcutta 
Journal , — It is a curious fact that the 
King of Ava is anxious to understand 
the contents of the Calcutta newspapers \ 
and the Calcutta Journal, we uuder- 
htand, is regularly taken up to Ava to be 
translated to him ; but the translators, 
it is said, very courteously suppress any 
]»assage that they suppose might be ol- 
I’ciisive to the “ golden cars.” But, 
notwithstanding this timidity of the iu- 
. terpreters, the editors of our papers here, 

! when coiumunicatiug any fact that may 
i reflect on the King of Ava, or ou the 
Birman Government, should be some- 
) what guarded; as by any reference to 
j the iulormant, they may endanger even 
. his life, should he ever return to Pegu, 
- and the circumstaucc be made known 
e to the Viceroy, who has the power of 

1 

* This IS tlie expedition sUaded to m page 
i d9GofoaiU*tKtua)tier. 


in the twenty-four hours, reacning ns 
maximum of height at nine in the morn- 
ing and nine in the evening, and falling 
to its minimum at three in the morning 
and three in the afternoon. 

Ou the 31st of October the expedition 
again quitted Port Jackson, to pursue 
their researches in the Polar Seas. On 
reaching Macquarrie Idaud, they saw 
many English whalers, hunting the sea- 
elephants and seals, which arc extremely 
numerous oii its cotusts. Here they felt 
for the first time the shock of a Mib- 
roarine earthquake, which was very vio- 
lent. The whalers bad noticed three 
during the night, and, according to 
their account, an earthquake is expe- 
rienced in those seas every month. On 
leaving Macquarrie Island, they began 
the circumnavigation of the Pole, con- 
stantly endeavouring to approach it as 
much as possible ; once only they reach- 
ed 70 deg., but thev often sailed ou th< 
parallel of 69 deg. 30 min. On the lltli 
of January, 1821, they at length disco 
vered an island surrounded with ice, ti 
which they gave the name of Peter tin 
First. It is situated in 69 deg. 30 rain 
south latitude, and in 91 deg. west lou 
ritude of Greenwich, being the sam 
meridian as the Gallapagos Islands. Oi 
the ITtb, still sailing uaderthe same pa 

raUel, they diawtewl a wa»t envirQije* 
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life and death without reference to the 
Hvrkaru. 

Death of Mr. Botodich, the African Tra- 
veller.’^Our readers will be sorrv to learn 
that the enterprising traveller, Mr. Bow- 
dich, has lately died in Africa, while 
engaged in exploring the interior of that 
country. He nad been employed in sur- 
veying the river Gambia; and after ex- 
posing himself to the heat of the sun 
during the day, he became excessively 
chilled by the land breezes in the even- 
ing, whilst making astionomical obser- 
vatit'us, and caught the fever of the 
country. His )uuih and temperate ha- 
bits were so much in his favour, that he 
revived two or three times in a sur- 
pririug manner ; but bis extreme impa- 
tience, under the interruption of his pur- 
suits, coustautly threw him back again, 
and he expired after great lutferiug on the 
10th Jan. a victim to the cause of African 
discovery. He was born in June 1711.H, 
at Bristol, where bis father was a con- 
siderable manufacturer. At a very early 
age, however, he eouceived a distaste 
for trade, and through the intl\ieuee of 
a relation, obtained an appointment as 
writer in the service of the African Com- 
pany, on the Gold Coast, He arrived at 
Cape Coast Castle in 181C, and was 
shortly afterwards joined by his wife. It 
being determined to send au embassy 
into the interior kingdom of Ashantee, 
Mr, Bowdich was chosen to conduct it ; 
and to his credit the mission was suc- 
cessful in all its objects. Returning to 
England in order to lay before the pid)- 
lic the result of his labours, Mr. Bow- 
dich ex]K)scd the abuses of the African 
.Company, and, in consequence, became 
obnoxious to various persons in power. 
Meeting witli no adequate encourage- 
ment in his own country, Mr. Bowdich 
went over to France, in order to avail 
himself of those helps to science, which, 
thanks to Napoleon, abound in Paris. 
His reception by the French saraas was 
flattering ,-p-very different from what it 
had been in England. A public Goge 
was pronounced on him at a meeting of 
the four Academies of the Institute, and 
an advantageous appointment offered 
him by the French Government; which, 
as it is most unaccountably represented, 
he thought himself too muck an E/nf^li^man 
to accept. After this he departed from 
Europe, accompanied by bis wife and 
two ^iidren. In order to prosecute his 
discoveries in the interior of Africa ; but 
the first intelligence receiveil of Mr. 
Bowdich is, that he fell a martyr to the 
spirit of enterprise. He has left au ami- 
aUe w idow with three children totally 


unprovided for. She accompanied him 
to Africa, and entered with the utmost 
zeal and enthusiasm into all his views 
and pursuits : which she was emi- 
nently qualified to promote by her fine 
talents as an artist, and her extensive 
knowledge of natural history. Mr. Bow- 
dich was well known to the public by 
his interesting account of the mission to 
Ashantee, and by several other publica- 
tions. He had devoted himself during 
the interval between his two journeys to 
Africa, to a most laborious course of 
preparatory studies iu natural history, 
geology, and astronomy ; and his death 
may be regarded as a loss to his country, 
and to mankind. 

Portrait of the AiM Diiboit . — We have 
the pleasure to inform the subscribers to 
the portrait of the Abb<^ Uubois, that the 
picture has been delivered to the Lite- 
rary Society by the venerable artist who 
was engaged in its execution. It is a 
spirited and fniihful likeness, and ex- 
hibits the jKiwers of the painter unim- 
paire'd — the original chalk study of the 
head, and a small full length ►ketch of 
the Abbe, huviug the same back ground 
at the portrait, have also been sent to 
the Society by Mr. Hickey. These will 
be transmitted to England, consigned to 
the care of Mr. Arbuthnot, in order that 
an engraving may eveulually be made 
from them, either as a single print, or as 
a frontispiece to a second edition (should 
one be published) of the Abba's work on 
the inauuer.s and customs of the inha- 
bitants of Southern India. In cither 
case, it will be made a condition with 
the engraver, that one copy of the print 
be delivered to each subscriber. It will, 
we are assured, aflbrd satisfaction to all 
who have so liberally patronized this 
subscription hi hear, that the amount 
appropriated to the payment for the pic- 
ture, is 17r>0 rupees . — Madras Goi>. Gas, 

Sir George Staunton has presented the 
Royal Asiatic Society with 2000 volumes 
in Chinese, and bade adieu to all his 
lucu1>rations in that unproductive lan- 
guage, after having studied it A /ontf, 
and given in English mentem, animuin, 
consilium, sententiamquc civitatis, quse 
omnis posita esl in legibus.— -//if.G'az. 

Mr. Manning, and Mr. Price the self- 
taught Persiau scholar, are following 
Sir George’s example, and leaving the 
field to Messrs. Morrison and Davis, the 
great and indefatigable sportsmen on 
that ground.^/r/m. 

Mr. Morrison has just arrived in 
London; rich, no doubt, in Chinese 
literature; and accompanied by a native 
in hia service.— Idsm. 
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EAST tXDlES— CTIINA— AND NEW 
HOLLAND^ 

Benfoi.— After a long interval, we 
have at IcuRlh received an abundant 
supply of iuielligence from Bengal, both 
of a political and comuierciai ikscrip- 
tion, extending from the 1st August to 
the 20th October, 1823. The great dif- 
ficulty under which wc labour, is that 
of arranging and condensing it in such 
a manner as that no reinaikable fact 
may he omitted, and yet that the whole 
be brought within the compass of that 
space to which this department of our 
labours is necessarily restricted. Wc 
shall do our best to combine these ob- 
jects, auJ,{we trust, to the reader's satis- 
faction. 

Fettered as the Press of India now is, 
we can expect to find but little ol pub- 
lic interest in the papers of that coun- 
try, except the mere narraiion of such 
events as may be inenlioued without 
fear of ofteuding the Government, and 
such coniiueuts as may contain only 

{ liaise of men in power. It is to private 
etters that wc must chiclly look for ac- 
curate and impartial accounts of the 
real state of things, and the true tone 
of feeling in our ili-jtant possessions in 
the Eastj we shall thfrefore avail 
ourselves of the information which 
may reach us through those channels, 
without, betraying tlie wiUcis, as we 
know too well, from the experience 
of the past, that no m.m cuuld be 
known to the Government of India as 
the author of .my letter «)uestioumg the 
propriety ol any act they might choose 
to commit, without risking all his pros- 
pects in life, and not only being dc- 
jirivcd of his just claims on their ser- 
vice, but perhaps banished from the 
country, and all the hopes that it 
affordtil him of provision for his age. 
Wc shall never betray the confidence 
reposed in u$, however, so that our 
Indian Correspondents may rest assured 
of their safely in our hands ; hut we 
shall take the nece«-sary iirecauliou to 
be furnished with iucontestihle proofs 
of the accuracy of whatever we may 
publish, without subjecting them to 
any responsibility on that account. We 
proceed therefore to our task. 

One of the caiUcst letters received 
since our last, dated August 17, 1823, 
from one of the stations in Bengal (we 
do not think it necessary to state which 
hai the foUowiog paregrapU . 


You will scarcely have landed in joor na- 
tive auit, befoie you hear, and ail £n|laitd 
hears, of the honours paid to your persecutor 
in this country .—To have allowed Mr. Adam 
quietly and silently to descend from bis tem- 
porary elevation, was an effoit tar beyond tho 
decree of virtue that is extant lu Calcutta. 
Not only do the British inhabitants resolve to 
place his pictuie in the town hall; but Messrs. 
F— . T— , P— , and S— , men who are known to 
all India as amnnjt your professed friends, as ad- 
vocates of a Free Press and of Colonisation, men 
too, as independent of the Koverument as men 
eon be under the present system of thiofts, are 
leaders in this transaction !— although they 
have each of them, publicly os well ns pri- 
vately expressed their disapprobation oC tho 
principal, if not the only leaturs which dis- 
tinKuished Mr. Adames briel administiation; 
namely, hii inveterate liostility to the press ; 
and the insult siveu by him to every EoAlish- 
man in India, when ha declared them unfit to 
be trusted with the liberty of speech and 
writing, which every Briton inherits by right 
of his birth '.—It is in vuln that the promoters 
of this work assert that it is a tribute to the 
private viiiues ol the late Governiir tieoerul, 
and that they do not by this act express any 
opinion of his public conduct. They them- 
selves know that this is false. Many men have 
quitted India, a.H nicmhers of eounnl, whoso 
private virtues were undoubtedly of a much 
higher cast than those ot M r. Adam : yet no 
one ever thought ol voting a public picture to 
coiniiumnrate the. excellence ol their doinebtio 
characters. But, it prool were wanting to re- 
lute bu absurd a pretension, it is to he found 
in the words of Mr. Fergusion,thc rhuirmnn of 
the meeting, who, in his speech at the town 
liali on that orcasion (Aog said that “ Mr. 
Adam had tuliilled both hi.s public and his pri- 
vate duties, to the adiniiatioii of the Indian 
Public, in the most excellent, upright, honour- 
able and unassuming manner that “his 
sterling public worth entitled him to the high- 
est conHider.itiun in the power of the meeting 
to bestow and that, " lor his own part, he 
firmly believed that British India owed the 
miyor part of its present prosperity to the ar- 
duous exertions, the indidatigable attention to 
duty, and the strict integrity which hud distin- 
cuished Mr. Adsm in the execution of the 
vanous and responsible situations which lie had 
filled with murh more to the some pnipoie. 
Yet this very Mr. Fergnsson, who could stond 
up m the face ot a public asscnihly, and assert 
witli unblushittg front, these notoriously unme- 
rited cuiogiums, is known to all India as tho 
deprecator, the oppostr, and the sworn and 
devoted enemy of that Censorship of the Press, 
of which Mr. Adam was the greatest friend, 
both before and after he exercised its odious 

dttUes with bU uwn haAd>Tbik vtry Mtt. F«r* 
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gtttion known to nil India, ai the hdndred* 
timea avowed advocate of the Freedom of the 
Press wl^ich Mr. Adam hated so intensely, that 
nothing wonid satisfy him bat its entire 
annihilation :-~and, more than all, this same 
Mr. Fergnsson was the counsel retained by 
you to prorere the necessary eridence for the 
proseention of Mr. Adam in England, and is 
’Understood by every one here to have pledged 
himself to do his utmost to obtain redress for aa 
act which be considered a tyrannical abuse of a 
power in itself detestable, and such as no man 
should ever be intrusted with The very reso> 
Intlons moved by Mr. Fergusson state that the 
picture was to record “ the public respect and 
esteem felt for his public character and talents, 
md private virtne s of Mr. Adam, the late Oo- 
wamor General of India.” The hearttessness 
nad hypocrisy of those who would set their 
hands and seals to sneh a resolution, after the 
'whole tenor of their conduct for the live years 
yireceding had shown them tu Ite the friends of 
those principles, which Mr. Adum has,. violated 
nnd trampled under foot, by every act of his 
brief and temporary reign, cannot be suiliciently 
despised : and so they would have been publicly 
told, long ere this, were it not now impassible 
for any non to express his sentiments freely 
without tiie uertainty of ruin for liis honest zeal 
in the cause of truth. In Mr. Adam’s case 
there were no military services to dazzle the 
world, and iu some manner excuse the addres- 
iiers. There cannot, therefore, be a more strik* 
dug evidence than their conduct atfords, of that 
nfisorable dependenre which pervades our su> 
ciety here, and which must continue to do so 
until its constitution is altered by the progress 
of cohnixation. Tliere it no other remedy^ 
tint what we have to pray for is, that that re« 
xnedy may be resorted to tmmediatefy, without 
-waiting for the Charter : not of course without 
the consent of the Company. Uut why should 
we diStpair of obtaining their consent, if it were 
represented to the Propneters, that the unex- 
plred portion of their lease would neither he 
abridged nor in any manner deteriorated by their 
consenting to tins reps! of all restraints on 
Colonization ; and that, whether they consented 
.or not, their lease would not be renewed f The 
jircsent President of the Board of Control is a 
friend to Colonization, and so are some of the 
Directors and Proprietors, as well as almost 
SBvery servant of the Company in India, of any 
intelligence or oliservatlon. Why, then, should 
not Colonization take place even before the ex- 
jfiratlon of lfi2d ^ 

Wc have given the extract of the 
letter <]Uolijjd above, at considerable 
length, because of the importance of 
the matter it contains. Resirecting the 
jearlier portion of the remarks, we can 
4>nly say, that entertaining as we do, 
unfeigned esteem for the private cha- 
racters of the individuals alluded to, 
as leaders in the honours paid to Mr. 
Adam, to some of whom indeed we are 
bound by jio ordinary ties of friendship 


and regard, we have felt as much pain 
as the writer of the letter could do, at 
measures which, emanating from them, 
have always appeared to us inexplicable*. 
But it is not more impossible to serve God 
and mammoQ, than to be a friend to 
freedom and a eulogist of despotism. 
In both cases it is iucoutrovertibie that 
whoever attempts to combine such ex- 
tremes will never succeed : the service 
of the one must be for ever at variance 
with the service of the other. 

We pass from the consideration of 
this subject to another that grows im- 
mediately out of it. Had the British 
Inhabitaots of India expressed, as they 
ought to have done, their sense* of the 
injury inflicted on India by Mr. Adam’s 
hostility to the press; had they even 
exercised the virtue of sudfering him to 
descend quietly from his elevation ; 
and evinced, by their silence, a disap- 
robatiun of his proceedings, we should 
avc heard no more, perhaps, of simi- 
lar acts of tyranny from his successors. 
But the senseless clamour of applause 
With which Mr. Adam’s short reign was 
crowned, was a direct encouragement 
to others to follow in the same jiath, 
and the lesson has not been thrown 
away upon them. Lord Amherst, it 
appears, is ambitious to be distinguished 
for his hostility to the press and to co- 
lonization, or the settlement of English- 
men in India ; and the last letters from 
Imlia contain abundant proofs of his 
early indulgence of this disposition. 
The case of Afr. Arnot, one of the edi- 
tor.s of the CALcurra Journal, who 
was ordercil from the country, arrested, 
imprisoned, brought up before the 
court on a writ (»f habeas corpus, and 
set at liberty by the judges *, but who, 
even after this proceeding, is banished 
from the country by the decree of the 
Governor General, is reported, at length, 
in another part of our Journal, (p. 637 .) 
and need only be referred to here. All the 
letters that we have received from India, 
speak ill terms of indignation at this 
new outrage on the liberties of English- 
men : and we believe, that if the pub- 
lic opinion of the country could be 
heard on the subject, there would 
scarcely be a hundred voices out of a 
hundred millions that would not pray 
to be relieved from such a curse as this 
power of arbitrary banishment without 
trial has inflicted m India. There is, it 
would seem, a limit beyond which even 
despotism cannot go, without risking 
the danger of opening men’s eyes to 
what they before had no conception 
of, and thus, by a natural re-acUou, 
making even iti owu advocates turn 
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from it with horror, and join the ranks 
of freedom. It is on this principle 
alone that we can account for the con- 
version of Sir Francis Macnaghten to 
a believer in the rights of Englishmen 
in India, and even to a zealous defender 
of them too. The reader will have seen, 
in our preceding Numbers, with what 
pertinacity he contended that there was 
no statute which gave men the same 
freedom in Calcutta as they enjoyed in 
London : and that their claim to such 
freedom was absurd. He will see, in 
our present Number, the letter of a 
Barrister, commenting with great free • 
dom, but at the same time with great 
justice, on the legal contradictions and 
errors of his speech on the occasion 
alluded to — the passing the new laws 
for the press in India. When he 
comes to read the speech of the same 
Sir Francis Macnaghten, on the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Aruot, he will scarcely 
believe that the sentiments therein 
delivered could have proceeded from 
the mouth of the same man. — Yet, the 
fact is undeniable ; and wc can only ac- 
count for the change by sup|H)sing that 
the oppression of the Indian Goverii- 
ineut has at last liecomc too monstrous 
even for an Indian Judge to defend : that 
he has therefore turned rouml upon it, 
with the indignation natural to an ar- 
dent mind and benevolent heart, (which 
all who know him know that he posse*. - 
ses,) and has become one of the most 
powerful friends of , the very cause to 
which he was betore opjioscd. 'Jo see 
Mr. Fergusson defending the forcible 
imprisouincut without, trial of a Britisli 
subject, who had merely expressed an 
opinion on a public rpicstiou in the 
most respectful and iiioi!cnsi>e^ terms, 
and to behold at the same time, .Sir 
I’rancis Macnaghten condemong the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the Government, and 
setting their prisoner free, luustluuc 
been a scene of noordluary astonishment 
to the inhabitants of ( alcutta. But, 
after their own unpardonable desertion 
of their duty, cliaugiug in a brief luuulh 
from the elated advocates id a I rec 
Press, while it w.aK strung and jiower- 
ful, to the senseless admiiers ol its bit- 
terest enemy, when he wa-. in the ze- 
nith, and the Press beaten down and 
trodden under foot — nothing might to 
ha%e surprised them ; and to whaicxer 
degradation or slavery their present ruler 
may subject them, they will have them- 
selves to thank, for not having with- 
stood the first encroachment on their 
liberties with the spirit of men to whom 
freedom ought to have been as dear as 
their existence. We do not mean that 
Orient. Herald , Vol, 1. 


they should have taken up arms ; they 
might even be excused for not meeting 
to declare their sentiments in hostility 
to the measures pursuing for their de- 
basement; but they might at least 
have abstained from crowning with 
triumph the head that contrived their 
enslavement — or kissing the hand that 
bound their chains around them ! 'rhis 
extent of virtue tiiey might at least have 
exercised; and this would have been 
enough to stay the torrent of oppression 
from proceeding further. They deserve 
but little pity, therefore, even should it 
overwhelm them for a period ; nrovided 
the few righteous men could be saved 
from the general destruction. It is on 
their account alone that we feel disposed 
to raise our voices ; and for their sakes, 
as well as for the passive millions who 
have no concern in the late transactions, 
that wc yet hope to see a brighter day 
dawn on the dark horizon of the Eastern 
hemisphere. 

A late Letter of Oct. 19. from Ben- 
gal, contains un extract, so curious in 
the facts it relates, and so much to the 
pur)H>sc of our present subject, that we 
cannot refrain from giving it notice. It 
is addressed to a gentleinaii who has 
handed it to us for perusal : and is wor- 
thy of especial attention. The writer 
says 

Ill llio Calcutta Jouniiil of lost month (8ep- 
tunher), yon will see the relrasr of Mr. \rnot, 
from tin* 'i'own>iiiajur's iniaon, by orJer of tho 
juilifc, Sir I-'raiicis Macnagbton i and when the 
Journals ol this month (Oclobcr) reach you, you 
will sro how some one who wriU-s rxcredlngly 
like the jadKr hwnsell, has followed up his vic- 
tory in court, by demolishinK, in IcUera 
Z., and publihlii-d in the Journal, a wretched ad- 
I’orate ol Ooveininrnt. who wrote iu the Dull, 
under the signature ol k. 'I he letters signed 
Z. 81 e undoubtedly written by the sttine pen os 
those ot Sir < trade, iu defence ol transmission, 
and > erax, mjainsl the petty court, which all tho 
readers ol the Calcutta Journal must well re- 
member: and they lontain niatlcr much more 
seveie against fJoierument than that for which 
Arnot was Bei/.ed and nnpiisonedl Be this as 
it may, you will not fail to ohseise the contrast 
betwteii the Sir rriiiicis Maenaijhten of Kept, 
ly, and the Sir Francis Macnaghten of March 
31. Thin he was all for power; now ha is all 
for hboity. Tbtn he ihonght thivernment had 
shown loo little vigour, and said that he would 
use fone an loice, to put down free discussion ; 
now he -.ays we ougiit the more carefully to pre. 
sei VC the little liberty lltal Is left to us. Tktn ho 
spoke ol the intolcrab'c otfenee of btarttiug tlie 
(vusrrnini-nt; now he sees no such ofiVnee, nor 
any thing in the Journal which can justify or 
account for this act of violence in seizing and 
imprisoning its editor. 

The reader will make his own com- 
4 S 
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mncifl Macp^ffbten on the two occa- 
sions bore alluded to, as both may be 
found in the Numbers of our Herald ; 
and we think, after so doing, that he 
will agree with us in believing that the 
change can only be accounted for on 
the principles on which we have before 
endeavoured to explain it. — Another 
letter, of about the same date, contains 
the following extract, which deserves 
insertion at length.—The writer says. 
The cmdoct of Gorernraentla net sing and im* 
prUouiag Mr. Amot, fur tbe most inuffeasive 
paragraph ever yet noticed by authority, hat 
ilUed every truly Englith heart with thatue and 
Borrow } hut what will you say when you hear 
that Lord Amherti it not conUn^t with sending 
out of the country those who venture to give 
heir opinions in public matters, in temperate 
and decorous language, but that he has ordered 
ayray (rum India innocent and unoffending indi> 
vidnals, agahut whom there is note shadow even 
of a charge for miscooduct : two of these indivi* 
duals ar^ now in Calcutta, one of them is a Mr. 
Held, a clerk in Mr. Nowell’s indigo factory, a 
quiet, faultiest young lad, without reproach of 
any kind [ the other is an equally innocent and 
deserving person, who had estahlished himself ns 
a watch-maker at Meerut, and against whom 
no fault Is even alleged. The only crime of 
which these injured men have been goilty, is 
that of being fuuiid in India witliout the Com- 
pany’s licence ! Surely these things cannot be 
passed over in silence at home. Tlie only ques- 
tion here seems to be, how muck oppression it 
will require to induce (ho British Parliament to 
deprive our Governors General of this odious 
and detestable power of banishing innocent men 
IVom a country where the seUleincnt of English- 
men ought above all things to be encouraged, as 
the only means hy which the improvement of 
India can ever be effected. 

It is Impossible, on reading this, not 
to he strongly reminded of the conduct 
of Lord Wellesley, tu banishing a num- 
ber of unofTcndiug Englishmen from 
Oude } and the comment made on that 
trausaction, by the able historian of In- 
dia, Mr. Mill. His censures on the 
tyranny of the Governor General of that 
period, 1798, apply with equal justice 
and with equal force to the conduct of 
the Governor General of the present 
day, and the reader will do well to recur 
to them.* Wo may repeat, however, 
what he says in another place, as it can- 
not be too often pressed on the public 
attention. 

If it were possible for the English Government 


^ ThU comment of Mr. Mill on Lord Welles- 
ley’s banishment of Englishmen from Indie, is to 


ments rarely do, it might here at last see, with 
regret, some of the effects of that illiberal, cow- 
ardly, and short-sighted policy, nnder which it 
has taken the most solicitous precautions to pre- 
vent the settlement of Englishmen in India; 
trembling, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowed 
to settle in India, should detest and east off its 
yoke ! 

We should far exceed our limits If we 
were to give one half the letters that 
we have received from ludia on this one 
topic only, of tbe banishment of English- 
men without any crime being even al- 
leged ggainst them ; but we must con- 
sent ourselves with giving, in our pre- 
sent Number, the leading portions of 
them, and shall revert to the subject 
more at large in our next. We there- 
fore pass on to a detail of the general 
intelligence, that has reached us from 
India during the past month, 

The Persian government are said to 
be extremely dissatisfied with the Bri- 
tish, in consequence of their non-obser- 
vance ,of some of ti^e conditions of exist- 
ing treaties between them. They have 
also made peace with Turkey, and will 
be now more at liberty to turn their at- 
tention to other quarters. There is no 
ground whatever to apnrehend danger 
to ludia from Persian hostility alone } 
but as that country is one of the gates 
through which our Indian empire may 
be approached by others— for instance, 
the Kusaiaus and the French — it ha»> 
been (he invariable policy of tbe British 
Guvenunent and the East India Com- 
pany to keep on good terms with the 
Pei'biaiis, in order to prevent their lend- 
ing themselves to our enemies. The 
constant efforts made to meet and op- 
pose the infliicuce of the French at the 
Court of Tehran is known tu all who are 
acquainted with Indian affairs ; and Sir 
John Malcolm, who is at present in 
London, passed some of the best periods 
of his life in that country, endeavour- 
ing, and with great success, to establish 
British influence in Persia, both at the 
Court and among the people. — Until g 
very recent period, there were British 
ofticers employed at the Persian capital, 
in teachiue the troops tbe Earopean 
discipline : but this source of poj^er, as 
well as influence, has passed into tlt« 
hands of other officers, principally 
French. The Persians were oeginning, 
too, to ac(]uire a taste for our manufacv 
turcs, imported bv them from India, 
where they were broueht by the free 
traders of' England. A rupture with 
that country, feeble as it is, and wholly 
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be highly HUftdvttvUgeous to the British 
iuterests, politically as well as commer- 
cially ; and great ]wns should be taken 
to restore the harmony between tbe two 
governmentSf which some breach of 
faith, probably on the part of the East 
India Company, has apparently dis- 
turbed. 

Letters of Sept, from Bengal state that 
the Burmahs had committed some ag- 
gressions on the Eastern frontier ; and 
that reinforcements of troops had been 
sent to that quarter. Letters of October 
add, that in addition to this precaution, 
ail expedition of 1300 men, under Lieut. 
Col. M*Crcagh of H. M. 44th Foot, was 
on the point of sailing for the coast of 
Aracan ; but it was still thought doubt- 
ful whether a war with the Burmahs 
would actually take place. One of the 
latest letters that we have seen, con- 
tains the following extract, which Is 
worth giving entire, as an illustration 
of the mode in which public business is 
conducted in a country where there is 
no public control. Tbe writer says 

As ait illuatration of the maaner ia wlurh 
ntilitary aflaira are coudacterf, it would be 
amaaing to yon if 1 were to note down, by way 
of diary, the progress of the present little expe- 
dition fitting oat against the coast of Aracan. 

Friday, Oct. lOth. Three companies of the 
13th Light Infhntry and five companies of the 
Marine iBattalion to be ready to embark, with 
ninety artillerymen and four field pieces. Co- 
lonel Hampton to command. 

Satvrday. Oct. llth. Five companies of the 
13th are to go, and forty of the artillerymen are 
to be remanded to the barracks at Oum-Dum. 

Sunday, Oct. l^h. Three companies of the 
13th only are to go. Colonel Hampton is to 
remain behind, and Colonel Macreagh ii to go. 

Monday, Oct. 13th, Colonel Macreagh is not 
to go: and the ahips of (he expedition are to 
have thirty gant distribnted among them. 

Taeiday, Oct. 14th. Colonel Macreagh is to 
be appointed Brigadier, and to take the com- 
mand ; but tbe ships are to carry only twenty 
guns. 

To morrow we shall, no doubt, bear of aome 
other arrangement. In the meantime the expe- 
dition ia getting ready, I understand, to sail in a 
day or two; but remonstrances againsl tbe 
caprice of the Military Secretary are talked of 
on every tide | and we hear nothing but com- 
plainta of want of deference said respect, and of 
unaithurixed interference with crerj depart- 
ment of the army. 

If thw rumoured displeasure of the 
Persians should evince itself in any 
acts of direct hostility towards our In- 
dian Empire, tbe Company’s forces are 
Mkeiy to he provided with sufficient oc- 
ouptttion, between the Burmahs on the 
enat, aiid the Penians on the west) and 


so far, those who bdonr to, Ar have 
friends or relatives in, tbe Indian Army, 
will re)uice perhaps at the increased 
prospects of promotion which will thus 
be opened on them. All who ^sire 
tbe prosperity and happiness of India 
must, however, regret anything which 
would retard the one or disturb the 
other ; and nothing Is more likely tf> 
effect this than war. Even the East 
India Company themselves, who went 
on making conquest after conquest, at 
the very time they were expressing 
their desire for peace, can hardly now 
wish for war. Tjieir territories are as 
extensive as they could be made with 
safety ; and as a mere trading body, it is 
their interest decidedly to Improve and 
secure what they have, rather than risk 
all by an attempt to obtain more. The 
colonixation of India by English settlers 
—a perfectly free trade— a good code 
of laws, and a free press— are what is 
rhieflv wanted for that country. As 
Mr. Huskisson very forcibly observed 
in the Hou.'.e of Commons, in the early 
part of the present month, in his ad- 
mirable speech on the 8ilk Trade — 
“ Monopoly always produces an indif- 
ference to improvement } and the pro- 
hibitory system by which it Is upheld is 
fertile, as every one knows, in incon- 
veniences and crimes." — ^This unan- 
swerable sentence should be engraved 
on the pediment of the India House, in 
Leadenhall-street, and proposed as a 
theme for every student qualifying him- 
self for the duties of the Government 
abroad, and every candidate before he 
proceeded to tbe ballot for a seat in the 
Direction at home. We should like to 
hear how they would handle so ortho- 
dox a text. 

The latest accounts from Bengal con • 
tinue to convey information of the in- 
juries occasioned by tbe overflowing of 
the rivers in the several districts of that 
conntry. The river Hooghly had risen 
very high during the flood tides, which 
had done considerable damage on the 
banks of the river. From the 26th of 
September to the 3d of October, an in- 
nundation bad taken place, and the vil- 
lages were nearly covered with water. 
Tbe mud habitations of the natives had 
been swept away, and great distress 
had resulted from this calamity. The 
dealers in grain had advanced their 
prices, and food was so scarce that pa- 
rents had even disposed of their off- 
spring to procure the means Of -subsis- 
tence for themselves. I'he loss of lives 
had also been great, owing to the sud- 
denness of the overflowings. A Mr. 
Phillips is said to have saved the livesof 
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eighty-seven women and children, who 
but fur, his assistance must have pe- 
rished. The college of Serampore was 
surrounded by water, and bo^ts were 
employed to convey the inhabitants from 
house to house 

Letters from Jessore, of the end of 
August, state that the manufacturiug of 
the indigo had finished there ; and that 
nothing remained but to make up the 
ryot's accounts, and to let the indigo 
dry. They add, however, that owing to 
the incessant and heavy falls of rain 
during the season, the indigo crops had 
totally failed. The quantity of this pro- 
duce on hand fetched a most exorbitant 
price, and in some measure reduced the 
loss which the planters would otherwise 
have sustained. 

Letters from Nuddea continued to 
speak of the deplorable state of that 
district, which was also overflowed with 
water. Sjuch of the inhabitants as were 
])03se8sed of the means of removing from 
the scene, had departed, only the [loorer 
class remaining. 

Patna was nearly in the same situa- 
tion, the native population being re- 
duced to a state of great distrcM*, the 
Jelinghy having risen to an uiqiaralleled 
height. Kishnagur and the surrounding 
disucts were also otic entire sheet of 
water. In fact, all the letters from the 
interior coulinuc to speak of little else 
than the disasters caused by the flood, 
and the loss of life and property, to such 
an extent, that it will doubtless be long 
before the damsge of the season is re- 
paired. 

Letters from Lucknow state, that a 
great mortality had prevailed there 
* during the month of August, many in- 
dividuals huviug fallen victims to the 
spasmodic cholera. Among these were 
Dr. and Mrs. Gibson, Capt. Fortune, 
and others. Suspicious were at first 
entertained that they had been poisoned, 
]}ut the reports of the medical gentle- 
men decidedly aflirin their death to have 
arisen from spasmodic cholera. -A ro) al 
marriage was about to take place at 
Uude, in the union of the joung prince 
of<that province w ith a daughter of the 
house of Tiinour. 

The idea of a steam navigation be- 
tween England and India, appears, by 
the recent accounts from Calcutta, to 
meet with many supporters iii that city ; 
and it was generally thouglit that a 
meeting would be held at the Town- 
hall, with a view of taking into cuuside- 
ratiun the best means of bringing about' 
this important object. We shall speak 
on this subject more at large in a future 
>» umber. 


A suttee had taken place near Cal- 
cutta, on the 15tb of September, at eight 
o'clock in the evening; the widow of 
a wealthy native, immolating herself in 
compliance with the barbarous super- 
stition of the Hindoos, on the funeral 
pile of her husband. She was about 
fifty years of age. On the 30tb of the 
preceding month, a similar sacrifice took 
place in the district of Hoogly, in conse- 
quence of the death of a rich Hindoo, 
aged about seventy. His widow, aged 
sixty, burnt herseif on his funeral pile. 

A fraud of some extent had been 
committed in the Accountant General's 
office at Calcutta, by a native who had 
the registering of interest drafts. He 
contrived to embezzle sums of money 
amounting to 5000 rupees, with which 
he had absconded ; but the police were 
on the alert, and little doubt was enter- 
tained of his apprehension. 

i?on6ay.~ Late letters from Bombay 
state that the Hon. Mount Stuart Clpbiu- 
stone is about to succeed Sir Thomas 
Munro in the guyernment of Madras : 
other accounts make it probable that he 
will come to England, the state of his 
health rendering this necessary. There 
had been hot contentions between the 
Recorder and the Barristers at Bombay, 
the former being friendly to the reduc- 
tion of fees and the facilitating the ad- 
ininUtration of justice, and the latter 
contending for the privilege which all 
lawyers think they ought to enjoy, of 
fleecing their clients without mercy. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted wiih 
the points in dispute to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion on them ; hut shall not 
withhulil our sentiments when we know 
the details of the question. It is said, 
however, that when Sir William Sayer 
was Recorder of Bombay, the fees were 
moderate ; that when Sir James Mac- 
kintosh was Recorder, they were dou- 
bled ; and that the natives had petition- 
ed the present Recorder to reduce them 
to their original scale ^ to which he as- 
sented. He has also increased the ju- 
risdiction of the Small-cause Court from 
400 to 1000 rupees, which has given 
great satisfaction to the natives ; but 
has been proportionately disidcasiiig to 
the aiturueys aud barristers, as lessen- 
ing the amount of their gains. If the 
only charge to be alleged against this 
judge is, that he is a friend to the cheap 
admiiiistratiou of justice, weconsider this 
a virtue for which be deserves the highest 
praise. For further details see p. 691. 

Private letters had reached Bombay, 
from Padang, which stated that the cho- 
lera morbus was very prevalent there, 
and that many persons bad fiiilen victims 
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to it. These letters &dd» that a rreat spirit 
of inquiry existed among the Malays, 
and that religious books were becoming 
au object of great importatice with them, 
from which the best results were ex- 
pected* 

A singular character, who is called 
a MusuUnan reformer, and named 
ilajy Seeud Ahmud Peer Zadu, with a 
numerous party of followers, had arrived 
at Bombay from Mocha. This strange 
persouage had befttre acquired some ee- 
isbrity among his countrymen at Cal- 
cutta, which place he left in the begin- 
ning of the year 1822, for the purpose, 
as he stated, cf raising an army in Ara- 
bia, with which he intended to return 
tu ludia, and drive the whole of the 
Christians out of the country! It is 
said, that he received no encourage- 
ment from the Arabs, who only laughed 
at his pretensions to sanctity, and de- 
eded his visionary schemes, as well they 
might. He is accompanied by about 
two hundred zealots, whose appearance 
and influence meet with nothing but the 
deri<<ion they deserve. 

Afadrus.— Letters from Madras state, 
iliat Sir Thomas Muiiro was exjiccted 
siiortly to embark for England : and the 
general impression there was, that he 
wouhl be succeeded in bis Go'crnmeut 
by the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
hionc, fnim Bombay. At this Presi- 
dency, as will as at Calcutta, there 
appears to exist strong hopes of the 
ultimate establishment of a steam 

g icket communication between Great 
ritaiu and the East Indies. It is 
said in one of the Madras pajiers, that 
Mr. Palmer was preparing to leave Ben- 
gal for Egypt, witii the view of niakmg 
the necessary arrangements for the esta- 
iilishmcnts of depots to facilitate the 
communication by that route : but we 
believe that Mr. Palmer’s intention to 
visit Egypt was formed lung previous to 
this steam comniunication l>eing agi- 
tated. Mr. Compton, the Advocate (ic- 
neral at Madras, ha<l been invited to 
accept of the leniporary appointment at 
Calcuita, about to be vacated by Mr. 
rergUssou, until the pleasure of the Court 
of Directors was Known, to which be 
had consented. We have heard, how- 
ever, that on the iieriodof Mr. Fergus- 
sou’s intended departure approaching, 
his resolution failed him; and that, 
iliough already blessed with more than 
ample fortune, he could not prc>uil ou 
himself to quit hastily the abumbmt 
harvest of wealth which every succes- 
sive month of his prolonged stay in 
India pours into his coffers. The urri • 
>al of Mr. Pearson, the Advocate Gene- 


ral, appointed from home, may perb^s 
induce him to leave the golden vision 
for mure needy men to realize. 

The French frigate L’ArmIde an- 
chored In Pondicherry Roads on the 
evening oftbe30tb August. The weather 
at Madras, which during August had 
been extremely sultry, in the following 
mouth had been comparatively plea- 
sant, some refreshing showers having 
fallen, which had been of much beneflt. 
The cholera morbus had been raging 
severely on board His Majesty’s snips 
Liffy and Alligator, both of which had 
lest several men bv its attacks. 

A Male Orphan Asylum had been esta- 
blished at Madras on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, and the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the building took place on 
that day with great formality. 

i*cna»g.— The Merchants of Penang 
have jirescnted au Address to the Go- 
vernor of the Island, complaining of the 
undue advantages enjoyed hySingaporc, 
in its freedom Irom cominercjal restric- 
tions, and consctpicnt prosperity. The 
reply of the Governor admits the ad- 
vantages, but stales hi« inability to do 
more than relax in a slight degree the 
pressure of the imposts and charges 
on trade at Penang. This had been 
already commenced; and so far it U 
satisfactory to sec reinouslraucc met by 
a yielding disposition on the part of 
men in authorit}* 

Sinf^apore . — The accounts fromSinga- 
fore continue to give a fluttering account 
of tliat (-’oloiiy. They plai'c the local 
and commercial advauiages of that Port 
ill a very strong point ot view, and we 
heartly rejoice at the success of this 
first free coiuroercial Euii»orium in the 
Indian Seas. Tlie Chinese appear Ut 
have flocked to the new seUlemeut in 
great numbers, about two thirds of the 
population consisting of that race. The 
rapidity with which the town of Singa- 
pore is rising into eiuiiieuce reflects 
great credit on Sir Staiufurd Rafllcs, the 
late Governor. The left hank of the 
river, which a short time since was 
nothing but uu extensive marsh, is now 
convertwl into streets and squares, in 
which many good brick huildiiigs are 
already erected, and more are in pro- 
gress. Along the h.iiiks of the river, are 
heventl extensive warehouses and com- 
mercial establishments , and the Go\ cru- 
iiient lias assisted in the construction 
of roads, bridges, &c. The demand for 
labourers is stated to be so exteusive, 
that numbers of these were flocking 
from all the Dutch Ports in Borneo, and 
the Straits of Malacca. The lauds 
which bad been cleared were already 
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covered with crop* of pepper, coffee, 
and ijamhic, and the little Colony pre- 
sented every appearance of hecoming a 
valuable and important portion of our 
Indian empire. 

We noticed in our last the departure 
of Sir Stamford Raffles from Singapore, 
on his way to Hencoolen, and his having 
touched at Batavia in his progress. On 
his reaching tlie latter place, he sent his 
aide-de-camp to acquaint Haron Vender 
Capellau of his arrival, which had been 
caused purely by accident. To this the 
Baron replied , that as he had come, he 
might land if he pleased, hut that he 
should never have invited Sir Stamford 
to visit Java. This ungracious reply did 
not of course tempi Sir Stamford to land, 
though ^Lady Raffles, on account of ill 
hcalth,7lebarked the next day. 

Sir Stamford Raffles had received a 
highly flattering and complimentary 
address from the inhabitants of Singa- 
jMjre, which we regret that wo cannot 
give at length. There are two passages, 
however, in the address and the reply, 
that we must here transcribe.— The first 
says — 

To yoor unwearifid teal, your vigitance, and 
your fiomprehenatvt views, wa owe at once the 
feandation and maintenance of a settlement on- 
paralteled for the liberality of the principle* on 
wbieh it haa been established; principles, the 
operation of whicli has converted, in a period 
short beyond all example, a haunt of pirates, 
Into the abode of enterprise, security, and opu- 
lence. 

These principles, which have effected 
such wonders at Singapore, are simply 
the principles of fair competition and 
•free trade ; and they would do the same 
for every part of Imlia if they were tried. 
Why, then, do not the British Parlia- 
ment profit by this lesson, to throw open 
all India to the free admission of enter- 
prising Englishmen into every quarter 
of its extensls'e domains * 'I he same 
causes would unquestionably produce 
the same effects there as they have done 
at Singiujore; and the ministers and 
people of England are alone to blame, 
that the experiment is not entered on 
immediately. But let us hoar the lan- 
guage of SiV Stamfiird Raffles in his re- 
ply — keeping in view, also, that it Is 
the language of a servant of the East 
India Company, who has been bred up 
all his life in the very school where pre- 
judice* against free trade, and in fa- 
vour of monopoly, arc most deeply 
rooted. He says : — 

Monopoly and exciuiive privileires, again*! 
which public opinion ho* kolong raUed it* voice, 
ate beta unknown. Singapore » a irei: port, 


and a* long at it so maint, it eannot (bil to 
prosper. 

All that is wanting i* to extend this 
doctrine, and these principles, through- 
out the whole of oxir Eastern posses- 
sions : the consequences would be 
equally beneficial to all parties. 

Jiatavia.—By letters from Batavia we 
learn that the ship General de Koch, 
which sailed from thence to Snmarang, 
on the 2tith of October, was taken on 
the 21st, by eight sail of pirates, full of 
Malays, after three hours hard fighting, 
off Iiidrancaya. The vessel belonged 
to Messrs. Thornton and West, and was 
laden with English goods. The captain 
and mate jumped overboard during the 
night, and clinging to some fish stakes 
until the morning, were saved by a 
schooner, which conveyed them to Ba- 
tavia, at which place they arrived on the 
2ud of November. Mr. Thornton, the 
supercargo, was kept on board by the 

f iirates, who demanded as ransom for 
din a few chests of opium and ten thou- 
sand'dollars. His friends had sent from 
Batavia, and hopes were entertained of 
saving his life. The Straits of Java arc 
slated to be much infcstcil by these pi- 
rates ; a Dutch ship was attacked by 
twelve Malay prows, but succeeded in 
beating them off, after three hours hard 
fighting. 

By suhseiiucnt letters from Batavia, 
dated the 6th December, we areiuform- 
ed, that, up to that date, no tidings 
hadbeeu heard of Mr. Thornton. These 
advices state that the Commissioners 
for improving the charts of the Indian 
Seas have made known that a rock 
has been discovered, which has never 
been noticed in any chart. It is situ- 
ated in Latitude S'* .56' 6", and is six 
leagues off the Island of Great Colombo. 
It appears to be a small island, sur- 
rounded by pointed rocks. The soil on 
it is a reddish sand, on the surface of 
which, surrounded by scanty verdure, 
stands a tree about six feet high. 

Cki/ia . — During the early part of the 
mouth a variety of reports were current 
respecting the detention of the tom- 
paii}’s shins at China, and these pro- 
duced a fall of upwards of four percent, 
in India stock. The first account wa* 
contained in a letter from Singapore, of 
the 6th of October, which stated, that 
informatioii had been received from the 
Select Committee at Canton, stating 
that the Company’s ship* had been or- 
dered to remain at Lintin, and not to 
proceed to Whampoa, until the dispute 
with the authorities of China was settled. 
It appears that the Viceroy of Canton 
bad again renewed his demand for two 
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men to he given up for the two Chinese 
slain in the dispute with the Topaze, 
and haxi declared his resolution not to 
admit any of the ships to lake iu their 
Ir.ading until this was complied with. 
The arrival of the Company’s ships, 
Waterloo and Bombay, from (;hina, on 
llie ‘22i»d of March, has, however, re- 
moved all doubts on this subject, by 
bringing information of the Viceroy hav- 
ing been persuaded to waive his claim 
for another season. There is cousuler- 
ahle mystery as to the manner iu which 
he has been induced to postpone his de- 
mand, and a variety of reports ha\e 
been current respecting it. It is, how- 
ever, generally thought that the usual 
reward of a bribe has not, iu this in- 
stance, been omitted. Should this prove 
correct, it is probable that it will be re- 
sorted to yearly, as it is not likely that 
there will htf any backwarduess on the 
part of the Viceroy to eufortc a demand, 
Ibe temporary postponement of which 
maybe thus haudsutiicly paid for. 

IVeui South Wales . — By letters from 
Sydney we learn the arrival there of the 
ship Recovery, with I'liO mule convicts, 
Tlie Bank of New South Wales ha\ing 
received a renewal of its charier from 
the (iovenior-iu-Cluef had issued a no- 
tice, calling in their sterling notes by 
the 1st of September, to he eousobdated 
in bills on liis Majesty’s Treasury, or 
in iloljars, at4j. 2(1. at the option of the 
holders. The. a^erago prices of the ar- 
ticles in Sydney market, were, wheat 
li 7(1. per barrel, uiai/e ‘ij. Gi/., and 
liarley .i».j fine lireud w as selling at iljd, 
jier loaf of 2lbs. weight. 

Van Dieman's Laml . — The letters from 
Hobart rown state tliat the economy of 
the govenmieiit bad occasioned a great 
fall of prices there, and no little cou- 
sierniitiou. The ju'ice of wheat grown 
there had fallen in one season from 10*. 
to Is. (id. per barrel. Some of the oil 
which was extracted from the liarkofa 
tree in VanDieman’s Liiul, is stated to 
ha^e been disposed of in London at very 
high prices, audit had conseiiueutly be- 
come an objecL of great interest w ith the 
colonists. 

By the ship Mariner, forty-four fine 
sheep of the Merino breed, from the 
flock of the late Maiquess of London- 
derry, had arrbed ill an imcommouly 
fine condition in that colony. Ihere 
were sixty-six shipped iu Liiglaiid, of 
which twenty-two died on their passage. 
'J'he price of bread in Hobart town was 
for fine bread, per loaf, of 21bs. 5d. and 
fur wheaten, id. 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Cupt of Good Hope,^By ucaouuts re- 


ceived from Cape Town in the early 
part of the mouth, it appears that the 
Caffres, having recommenced their ir- 
ruptions, had received such chastise- 
uieut as would probably relieve the 
Settlers fur a considerable time of uue 
of the scourges with which they have 
been alllicted. 'I’he Cape Town Cazette 
of Dec. 20, states, that iiitelligcuce had 
been received hy the last mail from 
tlic frontier, of the attack which the 
Governor had directed to be made ou 
the Calfres having been attended with 
complete success. 

It ajipears tiiat Major Somerset, of 
tlie Cape corps, cumiuandiiig ou the 
frontier, assembled at the Riet river 
ou the 3d of that mouth, the two 
squadrons of cavalry of the Cape corps, 
one hundred mounted burghers from 
GraairReyuet,and uue hundred mount- 
ed burghers from Albany. This force 
moved off on the muruing of the 4th, to 
attack the Kraal of a I'uffrc Chiefs 
named Makomo, which had hitherto 
been deemed almost inaccessihle. Cap- 
tain Aitcheson, with one hundred men 
of tlie Cajie corps, joincil the forces at 
twelve that night. Having passed the 
ford of the Kal river, they commenced 
cUmhiug the stupemluns Kuffeuberg 
mountain, and gained its summit at 
day-break ou the .^>th. Major Somer- 
set having here eollected his lorce, 
p.isstNl with ce'enty along the ridge, 
and at daylight had the satisfaction of 
pouring into the centre <d' Makomu’s 
Kraal, with a rapidity that at once 
astonished and overpowered the I al- 
fres. A few assaigais (a soitol spear) 
were thrown, but the attack was made 
with such vigour that little resistance 
could be otfered. At tbe terminatiuu 
of all resistance. Major Somerset or- 
dered the slaughter to lease, and se- 
cured tlie cattle, to the amount of 7000 
head, and had them driven to Tort 
Beaufort, where Kraals Uad been pre- 
viously prepared I'm’ them. 'J'he mili- 
tary force returned to Tort Beanlrn't on 
the evemiig of the r)th, after having 
been twenty -two lionrs on horseback, 
ill au extremely but day, without water, 
and during which nut a single eiesualty 
on their part occurred. 

In the night of the Gtli, Major So- 
merset proceeded with his force tti the 
('hciiiire, having previously summoned 
Makomo to meet him ou the following 
day. After several liivolous excuses 
for not oheving, he was assured that 
the immediate destruction ot himself 
and his people would he the result of 
his ob-stiiiacy ; upon which this Chief 
then came forward, and gave tbe 
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strongest assurances that he would give 
uf» all the deserters he could find, and 
owned that his people had merited the 
punishment they had received. Major 
Somerset, findiug he was completely 
subdued, and sincerely penitent, pro- 
mised hint any surplus of cattle after 
all the settlers and inhabitants had 
been indemnified for those they had 
lost, ill order to save the uoineii and 
children of his tribe from want. This 
was afterwards done, and appeared to 
make a great impression on the minds 
of the Cattres. These operations have 
been to all appearances so decisive, that 
it is reasonable to entertain sanguine 
expectations that the best results will 
follow, aud that the frontier districts 
will for a long period enjoy a tran- 
quillity that will enable the inhabitants 
to pursue their agricultural labours 
without apprehension. 

The same Cape (iazettc contains a 
proclamation of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
directing the proper officers to destroy 
200,000 rix dollars of paper money 
which had been issued on the 8th of 
August, 1822, for the temporary relief 
or the sufferers hy the storms of that 
year. Subsequent accounts from the 
Cape reach to the 31st of January, aud 
furnish further details of advantages 
obtained over the other CatlVe tribes 
after the surprise of that of Makomo. 
1’he successful attack upon the Chief 
had made such an impression among 
the different hordes, that one of the 
most powerful Chiefs, Tsambeo, shortly 
after solicited an interview with Major 
Somerset ; at the same lime sending 
hack many head iif cattle which had 
been taken by his |}co|)le from the Co- 
lonists. The Major appointed the I5lh 
of January to meet on the heights on 
the other side of the Keishamma, whi- 
ther 'rsainbeo repaired, attended by 
his sou and heir, Dosanico, aud the 
Chiefs, C'ongo and I’uto, with 2500 
(’affres, as a body-guard, T.'.anibeo 
being called on for his reasons for 
wishing the interview, stated that he 
came to he allow c<t to establish his 
Kraals on their former giouiid, near the 
Keishainuta, and to implore that he 
might be left at peace. To this it was 
answered, that unless the Chiefs under 
him restored the cattle stolen from the 
Settlers, aud gave up ail the deserters, 
his request would not be complied 
witfi ; hut that himself and property 
would be destroyed. Tsambeo replied 
tliat he had already given up two de- 
serters, and had brought another who 
h^d made his escape by the way, and 
ret^ue^ted two days to procure his ar- 


rest, which the Major agreed to, on 
receiving, as hostages, the Chief, 
Congo, and twenty Caffres. Tsambeo 
then assured Major Somerset, that 
should any cattle in future he stolen 
by any of his Chiefs, he would attack 
them and see them restored. On the 
17ih, he sent one hundred cattle ; and 
the .Major being convinced of his pacific 
inclination, recrussed the Keishamma, 
and at day-break came upon the Kraals 
of two other Caffre Chiefs, named 
Ilabama and Nusmos. The first had 
moved off all his cattle ; but of the 
latter two hundred and forty head had 
been captured. 

An accident of a serious nature had 
befallen Colonel Bird, the Colonial 
Secretary at the Cape. While mount- 
ing his horse, the animal became res- 
tive and threw him off, falling with his 
whole weight upon the leg of the Coh>- 
nel, which was severely f ractured. He 
was, however, at the date of ihe ac- 
counts, going on favourably, 

A new Juuinal was about to be esta- 
blisheil, on independent principles, at 
Cape Town, which has long been blesseti 
with one Paper only, and that a (io- 
vernment organ. Hopes were enter- 
tained of its success, nolwilhstanding 
the iuipedimcnts thrown in tlie way of 
it-* eslablishnient, by those who dreaded 
free iliscussion as likely to operate to 
the expo.sure of misconduct, and the 
reduction of unjust cmolumeuts. We 
shall watch its progress with anxious 
interest. 

A letter from the Cape Town Ga/.ette 
of the 22d of November, states the 
the arrival there on the preceding Tues- 
day of his lACellency Sir KdwanI 
Barnes, K.C. B., (Jovernor of Ceylon, 
and Coininandep of the Forces. Lady 
Barnes aud suite entered Table Bay, on 
board the Hereules, aud landed in the 
evening, under a salute from the bat- 
teries. 

African CKht.— The accounts from 
Sierra Leone continue to speak of the 
rapid rise of that Colony, and the ge- 
neral information rvceivcd from thence 
is extremely interesting. The Sierra 
Leone (iazette of the 17th of January, 
notices the verv great increase of the 
Cold Trade, during the preceding year, 
which had of course benefited* the 
Settlers, Not only had Gold Traders, 
from the interior of Africa, arrived in 
caravans, but even .singly ; which 
proves the state of the country to be 
much more tranquil than before ; the 
accomplishment of journeys, without 
molestation, over so immense a tract 
of country, bcing^a certain evidence of 
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much amelioration in the condition of 
the people. Isaacjo, the celebrated negro 
guide of Mungo Park, had reached 
Port Sago on his. way from Sega, bring- 
ing with Inin three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of gold. It is a fact of 
no small interest to the mother country, 
that both at Sierra Leone and on tlje 
Gambia, the iiati>es in the barter for 
gold require nearly the whole in Uritish 
manufactures, among which may be 
named as the must desirable, inuslliKand 
j)riuted cottons. It was formerly urged 
as an objection to the abolition of the 
Slave trade, that England wouhl lose a 
valuable trade in her own ninnuructures 
with the coast of Africa. The coiitr.iry 
has been however the case. The trade 
throughout the whole line of coast has 
increased beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and the returns are in African 
produce of the most valuable kind. The 
timber trade had also much increased, 
there being no less than twelve vessels 
loading in the river, being in the whole 
35114 tons of ship|)iiig, and several more 
were daily cxpecteil, so that a much 
larger exportation was exfected tluring 
the present year, than had heeu wit- 
nessed since the first commenocmeut of 
the settlement. The (piality of the tim- 
ber was particulaily attended to ; none 
hut teak and cuuUi being shipped, each 
of which weie considered to Kjual the 
best Bntlsli oak. As tlie price v> as con- 
siderably lower, it was justly exjH*cud 
the demand would he greater, and that 
tlie annual exportation wouhl emtinne 
to increase, in the purchasing of winch 
some thousands of pounds sterling worth 
of British manufactures would he yearly 
disposed of, for the consumption of the 
native tribes concerned in supplying it, 
who were supposed to amount to uj)- 
wards (4' five thousand persons. Hice is 
stated to Ijc an article of geucial culti- 
vation among the natives, hut some of 
the chiefs having stopped the sujijdy, 
two gentlemen, namc<l Gahinnon and 
Braard, had been sent to treat with llunn 
on thi-. subject, and had eirectuullv suc- 
ceeded in re-opening the eoinmunica- 
lion. Indeed, Sir (’harlcs M‘('arthy 
appeared to neglect no means of ex- 
tending the commercial and political in- 
lercbts of England among the natives of 
Africa — while he proceeded himself to 
the Gold Coast to direct the operations 
against the Ashanlees, he despatched 
Mr. Rendall to the. Shcrbio river to 
maintain peace among the chiefs in ihat 
quarter, and sent Mr. Austin on a simi- 
lar mission to Almamy Amarah, in both 
of which the gentlcincn cmjdoycd had 
proved successful. The gratification of 
0rle7U, Ucralfli Vol.l, 


the settlers by the amusemcnis of civi- 
lized life was also not neglected. A 
theatre had been erected at Freetown, 
which was to he opened on the return of 
Sir C. M‘Carthy from the Gold Goasr. 
There are aho fourteen churches at 
present built, and the foniulation stone 
of another church had been laid with 
great solemnity. Native ytmths were 
also educating in the colony to spread 
the blessings of knowledge throughout 
the interior. 

Tiie unfavonrahle part of these ac- 
coimtv consists in the inforinntiou, 
that the Slave trade is still carried 
on by the French colonists of Goree 
and Senegal, in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods; and in their usual haunts 
of the Cazamanea, the Gacheo, with the 
other rivers and creeks* which lie hc- 
Iweeit the Rio Grande and Gape. Roxo : 
hut this had, however, been in some 
degree put down, and was decreasing 
rapidly. 'I’hc vieiniu of .Sierra Leone, 
and the Isles de Lass, had entirely alio- 
Uslied the direct Slave Tr.adeof the whole 
ciKi'-t, from the Rio Nemez to Sierra 
Leone. Tliis inhuman truilie at Bissau 
and the adjacent Porluguese sc Itlemeuts, 
wo regret to .say, hud, however, in- 
( rea .ed, and the savage traders h.'ul lieeu 
carryiuj' on tlieirharier of human htnngs 
without iiiterriqitiou. II. M. .Ship, Owen 
Glemlower, sailed from rreetuwn ou the 
.5th of January, with tlie iiiteiitiou of 
nmuing down along the coast, and 
vi',itiii« those places where there was a 
probability of Slaves being found, and 
tnmi thence to proceed and search the 
harbours and rivers of Beusio and Biafra, 
which was c\j»ected to he attended with 
great success, d'lie French civil, mili- 
tary and n.aval authorities, are stated to 
he peifectly aw ate of the existence of 
Slave dealings in their several districts, 
but they do not use the slightest inllu- 
em e or nutliurily to jirevent it. The 
great Slave marl on the Gold (Joast is 
tint at the Gallinas, which is supplied 
with victims fnmi the hanks of the 
Sherhro and Shehar rivers. The Slaves 
arc taken in boats or canoes from the 
various ports where they are colleited, 
to a small iieik of land, whence in half 
an hour’.*, march they reach ilie Gallinas. 
The French Hug in tnis quitter is dis- 
graced by an active einjdojmcnt in this 
odious truHic: the vessels of his Most 
Ghrislian and Legitimate Majesty are 
the means of carrving into a captivity 
the most dreadful, the unfortnuate inha- 
bitants of the interior. The accounts 
from Sierra Leone are becoming more 
interesting every day, and the Golony 
begins to ttSbiiiuc a character w hich even 
4 T 
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its warmest well wishers could hardly 
have anticipate*!. 

(ki])e Mesuamda. The accounts re- 
ceived from this American colony are 
more favourahle than tiiusewe noticed in 
our last. The settlers, amounting to 
about one hundred and fifty, were ac- 
tively engaged in building, fencing, 
plougbiuf', planting, &c. and the mor- 
tality which had raged among them 
when the former accounts left, had sub- 
sided. Lands had been laid and mea- 
sured oft' into lots and plantations fur 
the blacks, and houses were erecting, 
far superior to any seen there before. 
The great defect in the settlement of 
this colony, ajipears to have been caused 
by the Aiuericau government having 
sent out colonists before any preparation 
had been made for their recejjtion. Ano- 
ther great impediment to its success, had 
been the hostility of the surrounding 
tribes, who had seized every op|H»rtunity 
of attacking the settlers, when sickness 
or weakness had left them open to as- 
sault. The settlement had also been 
deprived of iti naval force, the vessel 
Augusta, which was put upon that sta- 
tion, having been .sent to Freemantovvn, 
and there condemned as ulf sea worthy. 
As soon as tliis fact was made known 
among the surrounding tribes, they at- 
tempted another invasion, and tlie blacks 
were compelled to leave the cultivutiou 
of their lots, to complete military works 
and fortifications fir the deIVnee of the 
colony, It vvill be seen by these ac- 
count', that, ultliough the advices are ra- 
ther more cheering from this settlement, 
it is still doubtful whether it will ulti- 
mately maintuiii itself against the ra- 
vages of sickness within, and the hos- 
tility of its enemies without. 

4«^a<a.— Letters received from this 
settlement, state that the (ioveruor of 
the ctdouy hail exiled to the interior, all 
those who wished to change the form of 
government, and unite the colony with 
Brazil. It appears by these advices that 
the principal poi turn of the Portuguese 
residents, were oppo-^ed to throwing off 
their allegiance to Portugal. 

MKOriKKUANCAN. 

Constantinople . — The accounts from 
the Turkish capital aunuuiicc the arrival 
there of M. bleiizeacky, the Russian 
Consul Cieneral, wlio had not, however, 
been able to jiresciit his credentials, on 
account of the iiidispo&itioii of tiie Reis 
Kfieudi. In consequence of ihe violent 
measures of the Poric with regard to the 
coin of the empire, the exchange had 
fallen considerably. At the date of the 
latest advices, Coustaiiliuople was trail- 
ijuil. 


Smyrna.— Private letters (Vom Smyrna 
state, that considerable divisions exist 
at Hydra, which render the aid of the 
Hydriots to the general cause of liberty 
nugatory. At Spezzia the senate keeps 
the people more under restraint ; but at 
Ipbura the greatest order and unanimity 
prevailed. These advices state, that the 
authorities of Smyrna were still anxious 
respecting the mauamvres of the Greeks 
in their vicinity ; the more so, as the 
latter had been successful iii capturing 
the great caravan of Angora at the mo- 
ment of its reaching the gates of Smyrna. 
The city had, however, oecii quiet, and 
those outrages against the Greek and 
Frank iuhabitaiiLs, which even disgraced 
the barbarous rabble of SmyrHa, bad not 
been repeated. Indeed the Turks gene- 
rally appear to be getting tired of the 
Creek war ; and it L the opinion of many 
intelligent residents in Turkey, that a 
uegotiaiiun will be attempted Instead of 
arms next season. 

Fgypt. — ^'Fhe accounts lately from 
Egypt state, the progress of the culti- 
vatrun of cotton, and the general im- 
provements in that country, exceed the 
inOst sanguine expectations which were 
entertained \ it has attracted British ca- 
pitalists an*l merchants to such an ex- 
tent, that a sum of 30,000f. in specie 
has lately been shippctl for that quar- 
ter. The money was taken on board 
ships of war to Malta, and from thence 
re-shijipeil to Egypt. Last week above 
1000 bags of cotton from this quarter 
were sold in the city; and at Liver- 
pool, wc understand, the arrivals dur- 
ing a week have frequently amounted 
to 2 and 3000 bugs of the finest cotton 
wool, 

Cresce. — Letters from Missolunghi, of 
the Lltfauuary, written by au English- 
man of rank in the Greek service, state, 
that au artillery corps, couvistiiig of 
Eiiglishiiieii, Germans and Greeks, had 
just been formed, the Prince Maurocor- 
dalu having pledged himself to provide 
for them for a year. The guverniueut 
had given up the seraglio for a labora- 
tory, and au hospital and dispensatory 
were to be immediately established. 
Maurocorduto is stated to be a great 
favourite with the maritime islands, the 

f ieoplc of Western Greece, and with the 
egislative body, of which he was presi- 
dent. He is represented as ratlier luge- 
uiuus than profound, but seems at all 
times dis]H;sed to concede ; and it is con- 
sidered advantageous fur Greece that he 
is now in power. The letters from the 
Archipelago state, that the Greeks, in 
addition to their lauding in the vicinity 
of Suiyruai had debarked o^ other pomts 
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of Asia Mitlor, and had been successful 
in sclzine several wealthy Turks, who 
were obliged to pay a heavy ransom. 
The general accounts from Greece con- 
tinue to assure the friends of the cause 
that Freedom must triumph iii that 
([Uarter, and that the despotic sway of 
the Ottoman Porte is nearly at au end 
in that part of the world. 

Greik fi/andi.— -Letters from Zantc 
state, that Lord Byron had been recog- 
nised by the government of Western 
Greece as Pronedros, or President of 
strangers, over whom he exercises a 
kind of patronage, which consists in 
rendering them useful according to 
their capacity. The chiefs were unani- 
mous in their devotion to their country, 
and the utmost harmony reigned among 
them. — ^Thesc letters further state, that 
the city of Patras was closely blockaded 
by the Greek fleet, and i>esiegcd ou the 
laud side by Colocrotoni, Andrew Ma- 
ta/as, Francis, and twenty other Stra- 
tarques, who had obtained possession 
of the aqueducts and heights of Skato- 
roiii, from which they j)lay upon the 
citadel. To prevent a suqirisc, the 
Greeks had wnned a canij) between 
Sichena and the chateau of Cane Rion, 
of Achaia, towards which they had sent 
six Hydriot vessels, to blockade several 
Algerine ships which liad taken refuge 
under the cannon of Lepanto. 

Coj/u.—The first Numbers of the Greek 
Gazette, printed at Missolonghi, had 
been received at Corfu, according to the 
last advices, and ha<l been read there 
with great avidity. It is announced, 
that a French Journal will shortly be 
printed in the same town. A letter 
from Ibis island, dated the 8th February, 
states, that Patras had not surrendered 
on the 5th. This <lclay is said to bo oc- 
casioned by the knowledge of secret 
jealousies prevailing ainon^ the (Jreek 
chiefs, which encouraged the besieged 
to hold out. Colocrotoni is stated to 
wish to reduce the place without the co- 
operation of his colleagues, and encou- 
raged his troops with tiie assuraiK C that 
a great northern power intendc<1 in a 
short time to espouse the cause <»f 
Greece openly. Other letters, how- 
ever, from the same quarter, state, that 
the primate and chiefs agreed most 
cordially, and that the elections for the 
Senate were carried on with great pru- 
dence and discretion. 

Advices have also been received from 
this island relative to the manner in 
which the account of Sir T. Maitland’s 
decease was received there. The Ionian 
Gax. contains a most extravagant pane- 
gyric on the deceased. The intelligence 


of this event was brought by the Sybil 
frigate ; and on its arrival the colours 
of the fortress, and of all the vessels in 
the harbour, were lowered half-mast 
down, and the batteries began to fire, 
minute guns, sixty-five in number* 
corresponding with the age of the de- 
eeascft. The follow ing notice wa.s af. 
terwards published by the Senate :~ 

CAR, M \T.1A.— My IiU HiRhnfss th« I*reii» 
dent, andthe IllnstHons Henatm* afthc United 
oMtea ol tin? innian tHlnnda, Ste. Stc. 

The Senate lias a paiiitul duty to perform, la 
announcing to the inhabitants ot these .States, 
the dentil of his Kicelleiicy, Sir T. Maitland, 
I.oril High CommiRsioner of the Sovereign 
j rotector, wlilrh happened at Malta, on the ITtli 
uiHtunt. 


The world is deprived of that beneficent per- 
aonage, but the advantages which he has con- 
feired on us by his high offiee and by his ex- 
cellent heart,’ establisliing order, peace and 
Const itutloiial security in these Islands, will 
cause his memory to be always esteemed and 
rhpri^ed.a.s the public grief, which has already 
anticipated the meianrholy notification, dis- 
played the emotions ot gratitude and aiTection, 
in a spontaneous tribute to tin* Inmented benc- 
laetor. 

'Hie Kxerntive Power uniting, therefore, its 
affliction with that of the Ionian peapir, or- 
ders ; — 


ARTICLE 1, — That from the date of the pra- 
inulgatlnn of these presents, in all the Islands 
of these .States, all public business shall he 
suspended tor three days, tii the ttlllres of tha 
(Joveriinient, the Courts ol Justice, and bi loru 
the Magistiates, 

2. — All p'nees of Public Amusement, Spec- 
tacles, ('ircles, Shops, Sco. except those of th« 
necessaries oi life, and oi Apothecaries, shall 
be closed for Six days. 

3 — There shall he a Oenetal IMoumlng 
throughout these States, for One Month 

4 . — Thn Fiuiernl Exequies shall be celebrated 
for Threo luceesslve days, in nil the Cliurchut 
of these Lslaiids. 

5. — These presents shall lie printed in the 
Greek and Italian languages, for the general 
inlorroation. 


By Order of the Senate, 

SIDNEY O. O.SDORNE. 

Corfu, 2Uh Jan. l«2'l 

Accounts hail reached Corfu of tht* 
.sailing of a Turki.sh squadron from the 
Dardanelles. By sonic it was thought 
to be destined ngninst the Greek islands} 
but the general opinion was, that it was 
for the protection of Smyrna 

Alepjw . — By the hast advices from 
Syria, it appears that a volcano had 
risen from the earth, near Aleppo, and 
which, after exhausting itself in the 
discharge of lava, hail turned into a 
lake. This was attributed by many to 
the late dreadful earthquakes in that 
vicinity. 

Persia , — The accounts from Persia 


state, that it had been determined at 
Tehran to conclude a pence with the 
Porte. For the effecting of this, the 
Persian Envoy had parsed the Euphrates 
on his way to Constaulinoplc, and had 
arrived at Erivan. ’ 
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Tuiim.— T lie accounts from Tunis an- 
nounce the arrival there tjf several Spa- 
uish vessels, nrizes to the Algerine 
squadron. Nutning of any political im- 
portance had taken place at Tunis. 

Algier$, — ^'I'he arri\ al of 11. M. Brig Ca- 
meiion, from Algiers, has brought the par- 
ticulars of the cause of the dispute with 
Algiers, which we noticed in our last, 
and also a correct statement of the 
reason for her visit with the Naiad fri- 
gate to that port. The specific object 
which induced our Government to order 
these ships thither was, to demand from 
the Dey, satisfaction, or an apology, for 
having made an attack on and broken 
open the house of Mr. Macdonald, our 
consul, in order to search for and take 
aaay two oi his servonts, who areC'ab- 
hais, natives of the interior, against 
whom the Dey had commenced a war 
of extcrminatiun and of plunder. Cap- 
tain Spencer was also to demand per- 
mission from the English consul to hoist 
the British cuIouih on the Consular 
Town House, as ti protection fur himself 
and family from unprovoked insult. 
Captain S^xmeer, ou bis arrival at Al- 
iers, found two Spanish vessels in the 
lole, which had jcot been captured by 
the Algerine corvette Tripoli, and the 
crews of which were destined to sl.cvcry. 
Captain Spencer, theref«jre, with the 
most praiseworthy feeling, made the 
cose of these poor captives a part of his 
demand to the Dey agreeably to Lord 
Kxmuuth’s treaty, which renounced the 
right of the Dey to this inhuman prac- 
tice over Christian subjects. Captain 
Spencer having waited four days fur the 
Dey’s reply to his demands, became 
• apprehensive for the safety of the Con- 
sul and his family ; he, therefore, ns a 
stratagem to get them on board, gave 
out that he meant to give a dyeuiier u la 
fouvehettet and accu.dingl)' sent iiuita- 
tatious to the Consulate, and all the 
merchants ami Europeans ou shore, to 
honour him with their cunip.xuv. The 
next day (thedlst ult.), the llcy uot 
having made any reply to the demands, 
('optam Spencer made tlsc signal for the 
Cameleou to get under weigh, and he 
left the hay with all his pretended 
guests on board the N aiad. hiist the 

ships were working out of the hay, the 
Algerine corvette, which had captured 
the two Spanish vessels before alluded 
to, was espied close under the laud, 
running for the Mule, winch aiichunige 
she Would have reached, had nut the 
(’ameliun iustaiitly laid her on board, 
when Lieutenant Bagwell, at the head 
of a party of the Cainelioit’s crew, reso* 
pitely jumped into the maiu chAios, 


followed by the second lieutenant, 
master, and the remainder of the crew, 
excepting about ten men, who, after 
having killed seven and wounded twelve 
of the Algerines, drove the remainder 
below, and captured the Tripoli cor- 
vette, of 18 guns, and 100 men, in fine 
st)le. The crew of the Naiad, (which 
ship was outside of the bay,) observing 
the gallant efforls of the Camelion, 
manned the rigging, and gave three 
cheers at the inoinent of boarding. 
Captain Spencer took out the captain, 
but the cot vette, being in a leaky stale, 
and disabled by the fire she had siii- 
tained, both from the Naiad in passing 
her, and the Camelion, was abandoned. 
Captain Spencer proceeded to Malta to 
apprize the Commander-in-Cbief (Sir 
Harry Neale) of what hotl occurred, 
and he despatched the Garoeliou to 
England, with the result of his com- 
munication to the Dey. It was observed, 
that tlie Algerines had considerably 
strengthened their weak points ; the 
Crown and Seraglio batteries, in par- 
ticular. They tried the effect of their 
shells, from one of the batteries near- 
est to the Camelion, whilst she was 
attacking the corvette, but sbe was 
at too great a distance (about four 
miles) to receive uny baim from them. 
Up to the period of publication, the 
Biitivh Government has contented itself 
with blockading the port of Algiers, for 
which purpose the Mediterraueau squa- 
dron under Admiral Neale, has been 
cruizing off that port. In addition to 
the dispute with England, the Dey of 
Algiers has declared war against Spain, 
in consequence of the nou-nayineut of 
the customary tribute from Ine Court of 
Madrid. His cruizers have l)cen suc- 
cessful in capturing several Spanish 
merchantmen, and this has drawn down 
the indiv^iialion of His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, who has ordered 
his fleet to sail against Algiers. The 
Genoese squadron has also lieeu fitted out 
against them, and the French stiuadrou 
has likewise been ordered to proceed to 
Algiers, and deinaud the lil^ratiou of 
all I he Christian slaves held by the Dey. 
This mighty note of preparation would 
be absolutely ludicrous, were it not for 
tlie jealousy which is concealed under 
this uffectation of hostility to the Alge- 
rine despot. The real state of the case 
appears to be, that France feels a 
pang of jealousy at an English fleet 
being statiuued off the Barbary coast, 
and has stirred up the autboritiea 
Genoa and Holland to fit out their fleets 
iu addition to her own, as a kind of 
squadrop of obsvrvatioui under tbe plea 
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of seeking for the liberation of the 
Christian slaves ; a plea the more mun* 
strousywheu it is known that the ships of 
bis must Christian Majesty have become 
carriers in the slave trafhc on the coast 
of Sierra Leone, and, that with the ex- 
ception of the Portuguese, they are the 
only European vessels devoted to that 
abominable trade. It appears, however, 
that an Algerine squadron which had been 
hovering for some time on the coasts of 
Valencia and Catalonia, had landed a 
body of men on the Ifith of February on 
the former coast, who entered some of 
the defenceless villages, and carried off 
forty-eight men, women, and children, 
into captivity. 

Gifriw/ter.— The letters from Gibraltar 
state, that ships sailed as usual without 
convoy, the dispute with Algiers not 
being considered of much importance in 
that port* 

WEST INDIES. 

JflifWtfica.— The intelligence from the 
West Indian Colonies has not been 
of any particular interest during the 
past month. The last Jamaica mail 
bringing accounts that all was quiet iii 
that Colony up to the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. The Jamaica Courant of the 
21st January, contains the details of the 
trials of nine negroes at Huff Bay in 
that Island, on the lOih, for the con- 
spiracy to which we alluded in our last 
Number. It appeared troin the evidence, 
that these unhappy persons were in 
roinmuiiicatioii with a brigand trom 
St. Domingo, of tiie name of BaptisUs 
and that the mulatto Lccesiie, who had 
been a short time before sent ott the 
island through the decision of the Go- 
vernor, had secretly supplied them with 
arms. The principal witnesses » 

runaway slave named Charles Mack, 
and another slave of the same name as 
the alleged emissary from St. Domingo. 
According to this testimony, it appeared 
that a slave named lieury Oliver had 
assumed the title of Kiug ; that a con- 
spiracy was formed by him and others 
to murder all the whites wlio should 
oppose their cause ; that they collctted 
money and bought arms with it; that 
they attended nightly meeiaigs, at which 
they were drilled with sticks and wooden 
swords ; that they had fixed on the 26th 
of last December for the msurrcction, 
and that one night, happening a fort- 
night before Christmas, they assembled 
in the presence of au Obeah-man. wlm 
cut Henry’s finger and mixed the blood 
with rum, which they drank as a charm 
to make them brave for the battle 
agatnst the whites. At one time the 
^esg BeptUt# says that Oliver had 


been King for six yean ; at another 
time, that the conspiracy had been 
going on for three veors; and lastly, 
that Oliver declared that the white peo- 
ple would not give them three days in 
the week, as the Governor wished them 
to do, and therefore they must take it. 
Again, they had been collecting money 
to buy arms for three years together, 
and had only procured fburteen muskets, 
and yet, with this formidable array of 
weapons, they had fixed the insurrection 
for the ni|ht after Christmas, when they 
were to rise, rush in and murder the 
overseer and book-keeper on Balcarras 
plantation, and then commence a ge- 
neral massacre up as far as Cedar 
Valley. Their signal for indiscriminate 
murder was to be four candles on a 
board, or a torch, and shown from the 
tops of the barbique walls, as a general 
signal to the surrounding negroes to 
commence the work of massacre. The 
runaway slave was not in the house 
where the alleged conspirators met, but 
says he saw them, through the chinks 
of the houses, take the oath with blood 
and rum. It does not appear that any 
arms were actually found, except two 
fowling -pieces, one belonging to Oliver, 
the other to a slave who was acquitted, 
ami Iwth uscti for shooting birds and 
wild hogs. All, except Uaugbton, who 
was only found guilty of having arms lu 
his possession, were condemned as fol- 
lows James Thompson, Johu Maefar- 

laiie, James Meynard, John Spalding, 
and James Brcein, to be transported for 
life, and if they return to be banged ; and 
Henry Oliver, Richard Moiitagnac, and 
Denis Ker, to be hanged at such time 
and place as the Governor may appoint. 

Dcmei urn.— The Papers received from 
this Colony, state that Martial Law 
ceased oil the 10th of January, in the 
United Colony of Dciuerara and Esse- 
quebo, after an existence of five nionths. 
His Excellency the Governor having 
called the Georgetown Militia round 
him, expressed his high sense of the 
services tliey had rendered, and in- 
formed them, that their services in a 
military capacity w ould no longer be re- 
quired. These accounts announce the 
death of Mr. Smith, the Missionary, 
who expired in coufiuonient, on the 
very day that bis pardon arrived at the 
Colony, but without his having received 
even the consolation of knowing this! 
His death can never be remembered but 
with feelings of shame and sorrow for 
the proceedings which led to it. 

Air6adoe«.— By the Mail from the Lee- 
ward Islands, which left Barbadoes oii 

tb, lOtU FebnMtry. Uwft. thM 
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ncral tranquilHty prevailed there. The 
27th Regiment from Ireland, and the 
93d from Gibraltar, had arrived there. 

St, rincCTt*.— Private Letters from this 
Island, state that Mr. Shrewsbury the 
Missionary, was still there. He had 
been appointed to go to Bc([ula to 
preach, but the inhabitants of that place 
refused him a house. 

Martinique . — ^Thc spirit of insurrection 
which has lately manifested itself in the 
British West India Islands, has ex- 
tended to the French Island of Marti- 
jiique, where from recent accounts it 
appears an insurrection was lately or- 
ganized by the free inulattocs, whose 
number is said to be immense, and who 
arc mostly in wealthy circumstances, 
"their intention was to have massa- 
cred all the whites, and It was believed 
they were connected with others at St. 
Domingo, and some of the neighbouring 


islands. The plot having been disco- 
vered when it was almost ripe for execu- 
tion, martial law was proclaimed, and 
thlrlv or forty of the leaders (some 
of whom were people of property,) were 
^preheuded. Some troops arrived from 
France on the day the conspiracy was 
discovered, which enabled the civil au- 
thorities to act with greater vigour. 
Nine of the Individuals implicated had 
1>een tried, aud banished to Savaunoh, 
and others were expected to be exe- 
cuted. An ordinance was looked for 
daily from France, making Martinique 
in a qualified manner a free port, but 
nothing was known correctly on the 
subject, although American flour was 
expected to be admitted on paying a 
duty of four dollars per barrel, afnd su- 
gars allowed to be exported at oUe dol- 
lar per quintal duty. 


HOMK INTELLIOENCR. 


Cfovernor General rf India.— The latest 
letters that have been received from Ben- 
gal state that the health of Lord Amherst 
was so much impaired by Ins sliort resi- 
dence in India, that he was likely to 
return to Kugland immediately. Mr. 
Adam having gone to Bombay for his 
health, a President in Council will pro- 
bably execute the oflice of Governor 
(Jeneral till Lord Amherst is succeeded 
by some iu)blemau from liome. Lord 
William Bentinck is likely, we should 
think, to be chosen for this station, if 
fitness for oflice should be regarded as 
a superior claim to family interest and 
ministerial patronage. If these deter- 
mine the question, as they most probably 
will, there is no saying who may be sent 
out to n'.i?goveru 'bstant eountrv. 

Governors if Madras and Uimbay . — ft is 
certain that Sir Thomas Munro comes 
home from Madras, and highly probable 
that the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
wiU succeed him there. In this case, 
the Governorship of Bombay will be- 
come vacant, and indeed it is already 
said that Mr. Lushingtoo, Secretary to 
the Treasury, has received the appoint- 
ment. Not long since, Mr. C'roker, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, was named, 
and this rumour may, perhaps, be as 
unfounded as the former one. Sir John 
Malcolm is understood to be desirous of 
going out as Governor of Bombay ; and 
if so, wo know of no man more likely 
to be well received there, or to fulfil his 


duties with more satisfaction to all par- 
ties, l)oth aliroad and at home. 

Commander in Chief . — Itis asserted, that 
the prescntC’ommancleriiiCbiefiu Indio, 
Sir Edward Paget, has announced his 
intention of returning to England ; and 
L«>rd Conibcrmere is named as his pro- 
bable successor. These changes will be 
greater than any that have taken place 
in India for several years, within the 
same short space of time. 

Licences to reside in India.— We purpose 
taking up this subject in the way it de- 
.serves in some future Number; but 
must here content ourselves with ob- 
serving tiiat the Court of Directors ap- 
|>enr determined to refuse permission to 
go to India to every one but the mere 
dCTcndants on their patronage. Among 
other recent instances of their refusal, is 
that of Mr. Prinsep, a barrister, who ap- 
plied for leave in the usual manner, and 
was told that the bar of Calcutta afforded 
no room for more practitioners. He was 
not satisfied with this answer, and ap- 
pealed to the Board of Control. It was 
only after a year’s exertions that he 
succeeded, however, ha obtaining an 
order from the Board for his residence 
in India ; and he has consequently em- 
barked for Bengal. As, however, he 
may be sent away again within a mouth 
after bis landing, if, in the << judgment 
of the Governor General,” he may have 
forfeited his claim to the protection and 
countenance of the Indian goventmenti 
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of what use s the licence to reside, 
which cost him a year to obtain, if it 
can be taken away at the mere will and 
nleosure of another, for any cause that 
he may think sufhcient. This is too 
importanl a subject to be discu'^bed iu a 
brief notice like this; but this single 
instaucc will be suflicient to show how 
necessary it is that such a system of 
capricious licensing, and arbitrary re- 
moval after being licensed, should be 
abolished. 

JSost India Dinctmu — Sir Thomas 
Reid, whose sudden paralytic attack wo 
noticed in our last Number, we regret to 
state, died on the 29tb of February, at 
Chislehurbt, in hU 61btycar. He was 
of the hrin of Reid, Irving, and Co., one 
of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and lately chairman of that body. 
The election for the vacancy occa>»ioucd 
by bis decease took place on the 2.'ld of 
March, and terminated at six o'clock oii 
that day. The scruiinecrs did not make 
up their report until half -past nine in the 
evening, when the numbers were de- 
clared to be, for Mr. Muspratt 752, Mr. 
Tucker 684, and Sir R. T. Farquhar 
398, upon which the former gcntleinan 
was declared duly clccte<!. Eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four proprietors vo- 
ted, and the contest was peculiarly ar- 
dent, as two of the caudhlates had bt‘ea 
in the field for a length of time, in con- 
sequence of \\hich the division of inte- 
rest was greater than on most previous 
occasions. The alarming illness of Mr. 
Elphinstone, which at the moment of 
our writing this, is considered to leave 
little hope of his recovery, will probably 
afford opportunities for another contest 
for the vacancy. As tlie six directors 
who go out by rotation, will leave six 
other vaiicancics, it is thought that can- 
didates will start for the sevefi places 
ihat will then have to be filled. Sir 
Robert Farquhar, we learn, has the 
best hopes of success : though Mr. 
Tucker has also a long list of trieuds, 
notwilbstanding the atrocious and aljo- 
minable course of rancorous slander, 
with which be has been so unjustly vi- 
lified. It is one of the certain conse- 
quences of overstrained hostility, how- 
ever, to increase the luiiiibcr of adhe- 
rents, and t<i lUiike even the luke-vvarm 
zealous ; and it is well that it is so, it is 
one of the few remaining traits that do 
honour to the best part of human na- 
ture. Mr. Trant, Mr. Stuart, Major 
Carnac, Mr. Kiuuaird, and Sir John 
Malcolna, are all mentioned as likely to 
be among the favourites, but neither of 
the last has yet announced even an in- 
tention of Offering* W c should he glad 


to bce a few friends to the colonization 
of India introduced into the Direction ; 
and bliuuld give our hearty support to 
those who were known to be most 
friendly to that great question, which 
may be truly said to be the corner 
stone of good policy towards our Indian 
empire. 

Jinny Order . — The following order 
ap|K‘ared in the London Gazette early 
in the last month ; — 

Central Ordt r—Horse-Cuard$, Feb. 13.— It 
has been ri*ci*ntly brought to the* Commander in 
('hiet*H notice, that an oilicer cummaiidiitg a de- 
torhment nt troops on board one of the £ast 
India Company’s ships, ventured to oppose tho 
boarding of that vi-ssfl, liy certain uincers uud 
seamen of tlie Royal Navy, who had been lent 
Irom one ot ins Maje.Hty*a snips for that purpose; 
and his Royal lliahnrss deeming supn a iwo- 
t ceding to be higtily improper, as tending to 
place one branch of his Majesty’s servireiu col- 
lision with another, has felt himself called upon 
to euuvey his censure and admouition to the 
ollicer wuo took, so ill-judged a view ui hia 
duty ; the cirrnmstiiiice is thus iHihlishrd to tba 
Army, in order to eniition all olfierrs against an 
interlereuee with hia Majesty's Navy, in case a 
detachment ut it should at any time be ordered 
to boat d a ship in which tiuups may be em- 
barked. 

By Command of his Royal Highness the Coma 
mander iu Chief. 

HENRY TORRENS, Adj. Oan. 

I^etherlandi, Treaty — A treaty conclu- 
ded between Great Britain and the Ne- 
therlands, regulating .some territorial 
arrangements in the East Indies, mu- 
tually beneficial in a commercial point 
of view, was signed on the I7tb March, 
with the accustomed formalities, at the 
foreign office. The recent mission of 
M. Falck to this country, was for the 
purpose, we understand, of conducting 
the above negotiation. 

Court of Common Pleas . — An action was 
tried in this court on the 4th of February, 
which is of some interest to our com- 
mercial readers. It vva.s an action of 
assumpsity brought by the plaintitf, Mr. 
Ruberlson, a merchant of Loudon, 
against the defendant, Mr. Mouey, an 
under wriu*r of the same place, to recover 
a sum of 12,000/. on two policies of in- 
surance, which had been eflcctcd with 
the defendant, on a vessel called the 
Neptune, and her cargo. The main ques- 
tion on the case turned upon the terms 
of the policy. The policy upon the ves- 
sel amounted to 8000/., and that upon 
the freight to 4000/. That on the Ves- 
sel, was dated the 2r)th of January 
1820, and empowered licr to proce^ 
from Loudon to New South Wales, Van 
Diemeu's Land, the East Indies, there 
to stop, trade, load, and unload, as might 
appear necessary, and also at all other 
ports and places on both sides of the 

of Good Hops, gad th^ce to her 
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destination in Etirope.— The policy on 
the freight, bore date on the 23d of Junii> 
ary, lb21 , and took effect on the return of 
the vessel from the place where she had 
finished her outward-bound voyage, with 
the same liberty to trade. The vessel 
took her voyage to New South Wales, 
and having there delivered her cargo, 
took in freight of rice at the Mauritius, 
and was lost off the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was contended on the other side, that 
the voyage to the Mauritius, and taking 
in the cargo of rice there, did not seem 
within the meaning of the word ** East 
Indies.'* After the examination of wit- 
nesses on both sides, the Jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Cap* of Good Hujie . — A meeting was 
held early in the month at the City of 
London Tavern, for the purpose of rais- 
ing a subscription for the relief of the 
distressed settlers at the Cape of (iood 
Hope, which has been successful in 
raising a considerable sum for that laud- 
able end. Earl Bathurst and Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton have each contribuled 50C 
to tlie subscription. 

CuuM of the Greeki . — The munificent 
auin of 7,100/. has been raised among 
the Society of Friends in this country 
towards relieving the di-tresses of the 
suffering Greek population. 

It Is said that lord Byron has sold one 
of his estates in England to assist the 
Greeks, and that the money is to be 
lodged in a London Banker’s hamls, for 
their use, which is to be jiaid off by 
the Greek loan now raising. The estate 
alluded to is reywrlcil to be the extet»- 
sive and valuable manor of Rochdale, 
which has been sold to a gentlciujxn of 
that place for 31,000/. His lordship had 
been in litigation for a considerable pe- 
riod of time with the purcliaser, relative 
to the rights of coal miucs, Ac, on this 
estate. 

It is rumoured that the Turks have 
made a formal remouatrauce to the 
English Government, against the con- 
duct of Lord Byron, who is now at the 
head of a body of helmeted Greeks as 
Ibeir leader, and of Colonel Stanhope, 
who is occupied in cstablisliiug a free 
press and public schools in Greece ; and 
that the Porte have demanded their rc • 
call to England, on pain of their sublime 
displeasure. We have beard it said, 
but we cannot believe it to be true, that 
the English Government has \ielded 
to this demand, and ordered the* recall 
of Colonel Stanhope, on pain of forfeit- 
ing his commission in the Army. We 
state this merely as a rumour, which 
many believe well founded; but wc 
cauuot beli^v^ the English luiuistrj to 


be capable of so base a compliance with 
a tyrant's will. 

TFert India Colonies .— most import- 
ant debate toids place on the 16th of 
February, in the House of Commons, on 
Mr. Canning’s bringing up certain pa- 
pers relative to measures pioposcd to be 
adopted by government, in regard to 
West-India slavery. The honourable se- 
cretary, stated, that it was the iuiention 
of govcniincnt that an experiment of 
amelioration sliould be tried at Trini- 
dad, St. Lucie, and Demerara, and it 
wa.s hoped, if found successful, the 

{ danter.s of the laiger islands would not 
lesitate to adopt the same. — ^'Fhe fol- 
lowing are tlie regulations for the put- 
ting ill force tiiis experiment, as contain- 
ed ill the order of Council for Trini- 
dad : — 

l. The use of tin- whip to he aholished in rc- 
Xutd to IciUHle blaves. 2. The whip to be no 
lonj'ei borne by tiie driver in Ibe field j nor to be 
employed as n summarjf punish nient ot the male 
licxioen; to be wholly laid aside as a stimului 
to tnboui, and resorted to only ns a chastisement 
for mUbehnvionr, delibeintLdy provtU and re- 
cordi'd. 3. Ample piuvision to he* mode *or 
the leliKious instrurtion of the lu-tcroes, by the 
appointment ot twohishops, wUli leRulor clcu;y 
nndir them. 4 IMaiiiajfo to he encouinijed, 
families ne\er to be hr-pamted, and the properly 
ot thr slave to be pioteetod by po.itive law. 
a Knnks to be e-tnbliHlied, in whieli the 
.slave may deposit lus earnini;s : the money i.o 
placed to lie snered, in all i Bses, from the mas- 
ter’s ^rasp. 6. The testimony of slaves, under 
cettnin limitations depending on personal chn- 
raettr, to be received in all cird eases, except 
when the master’s iminediata interests are eon- 
ceincd, and HI nil criminal cases, except wlien 
the Iilr of u wliite person is involved. 7. The 
slave who has aequired a certain sum of money, 
to have tlie rig/it of piirehasin^ his own niu- 
iiumibsion, or that of his wiie or eliild ; and thus 
the lather may become, as it is fit lie should, 
the instrument ol libeity to Ins olTsprinit. 

Want i)f room prevents our giving a 
mere ■ enlarged account of these Par- 
liamentary papers ; au abstract of them 
bad been prepared for ovir present num- 
ber, but wc must pnstjiune it, with the 
observations to wliich it naturally gave 
rise, till our next. 

A great number of petitions have been 
presented from all parts of the coun- 
tiy to the Houses ol I'arliaineut, jiray- 
ingforthe amelioration of the condition 
of the West India Klascs. — 'Hie follow- 
ing is the address of the Glasgow So- 
ciety for promoting the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery : and it is so clear and 
comprehensive that w c feel disposed to 
give it cutire. 
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Addreu qf thi Glasgow Society for Promoting 
tht Gradual Abolition of Slavery. 

Without denying that there may be circum- 
stances in the condurt of individuals and of 
nations which may justify sotua temporary and 
mitigated forms of Slavery, this Society consi- 
ders the system of Slavery in general to have 
originated in injustice— to bo contrary to the 
principles of equity, humanity, and religion, 
and productive of innumerable wrongs to its 
unhappy victims. They consider it turther as 
tending, by a natural consequence, to debase the 
htunan character, and to iostcr eveiy baleful 
passion, both in the Master and the Stave ; to 
obstruct the progress oi intellectual, moral, and 
religious improvement; and finally, as injurious 
to the best interests of all parties within the 
influence of its operation ; destructive of the 
security and peace of society, and inconsistent 
with the principles of a wise and enlightened 
national policy. 

Entertaining these sentiments, we consider 
the system of Slavery which exists in our Colo- 
nies, even under the most favouiahle views 
which can be presented ot it, as an evil greatly 
to be deplored. VVe rejoice to know that many 
Proprietors in Slave.H have manifested much 
anxiety to mitigate or remedy, as imirh ns they 
can, the evils of the system with which they are 
connected ; and we base not the slightest desire 
to exaggerate those evils which exist, w'llhont mi- 
tigation, among pei sons of a diflerent descriptioii. 
Jiut even though we set aside every law, and 
u.sage, and piactice which has been, however 
unjustly, denied or disputed— we tonsider that 
enough remains to make the sjstein ot Slavery 
ill our Colonies a subject of grid and humiliation 
to the fi lends ol religion, humanity, and their 
country ; and to call on our tiovenimeiit both to 
adopt immediately a system of greater protec- 
tion, umelioration, and iinprovemeiif, .viid to 
lorm a wise and prudent plan, by w Inch, through 
a gradual and preparatory process, it might he 
ultimately abolished throughout every qituiter 
of the British Empire. 

We are deeply sensible of the great dilli- 
culty both of lorming and ol executing a plan 
of this nature. Me me no advocates of pre- 
cipitate and sudden measures. We coiiMder 
these would be injurious, not more to the muster 
than to the slave. Nor do wc make the pre.seiit 
proprietors accountable lor the roulinued evils 
of a system which has long existed, and cannot, 
without the greatest calamities, be qiiicUy done 
away. Njy, though we conreive that no Pro- 
prietor is entitled to employ his servants in a 
roniinet inconsistent with the reco.?iiixed laws 
of religion and of his country, nor to expect 
‘ iiidemniflcatiun wlien Ituh abuses are Tceti- 
fied; yet, with this qUalifieaton, we reudily 
admit that the holder of slaves is entitled to 

such compensation for being deprivfMl ol llicir 
services, by changes in the general policy of the 
kingdom, a«, upon a luir coubiderution ol all 
« Ircumslaiices, may to the Ij'gislature in its 
wisdom appear just and adequate. We desire 
a system to be formed and puisuud, which shall 
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promote the delirerancei hnproveiaent, and 
happiness of our fellow -creatures who are in a 
state of bondage, ignorance, and debasement | 
and at tlie same time, which shall pay a fiiU 
regard to the fair claims and interests of every 
proprietor. And we are persuaded that not 
only the strongest obligatioiis of duly and liu- 
iiifinity to the unfortunate slaves require this; 
but a regard to the beat interests of our country 
and of our colonies. W’e tremble to think of 
the crimes and the vices to which our nation 
has been acces.vBry, by that system oflojustica 
and unrighteous practices which has so long ex- 
isted in our co'onies. And wc believe, that 
unless vve retrace our steps, an awful day of 
retribution must arrive. 

W'e are persuaded that the prosperity, 
strength, and happiness of every country, must 
ever be in pioportion as the rights of every elass 
of men are respected ; and religion, good morals, 
eqviitable laws, and mutual union prevail. Th* 
labour ot free men, vve are also persuaded, will 
be always more productive than that of slaves; 
nor ean there be uny eompanion betwixt the 
wealth piodiiced to a coiipiry by the cheerM 
activity, and the unfettered genius and talents 
of fire men, who reap the benefit of their in- 
dustry and exertimiH , and thnt which arises 
from the lisllehs labouis ol slaves who are ani- 
mated by no hope of benefit to themselves and 
their mmilies; di. spirited under a sense of 
wrongs, and borne down by a teelingot hopeless 
wreteliednoss. And is it not evident, that no 
state ol society can be attended with safety and 
seeuritv, when* the gieat muNs ot the population 
air 111 a slate ol discontent and continual exas- 
peration Wherever Slavery exists, there must 
be a teiideney to snspieion, distrust, and alarm, 
and consequent seventy on the part of the mas. 
ter ; and on the part ot the slaves, to liequeiit 
runspiracies, uisnrrrctions, and plans ol re- 
venge. These will olleii take place under Iho 
strong seii.M) ol injury, even without the rational 
prosjieotof Hurce.ss. and though defeated, will 
occasion evils to both parties winch can scarcely 
ever hi* remedied. Nor will good treatment, 
though it limy mitigate the evil, produce seen- 
Illy. Every unin must, whatever Ins treatment, 
besensihle to the privation of liis iislural rights, 
and desiie for himself and Ins children the bless- 
ings of that liberty, protection, and property, 
whieli are enjoyed by other men. 

And cun any man be assured, that the In- 
suircetions and eonspirncies, which must thus 
nri.sr .among lurh a l.irge and forinidalile popu- 
lation, shall not lonn limes hr successful ! Tha 
Lihlory ol all iiHtions aflords examples of slaves 
ris’iig ngniiiBl their masters, and, alter srenns 
of dreadlnl barbarities and crimes, accomplisb- 
ing their iuedom. Nor can we shut mir eyes 
to clrcuinsLances, connected with our West In- 
dia colonies, of peculiar danger. A population 
of 700 , (too liuraon bi-mgs, in a state of slavery, 
fiiniiblies learlul eUinvnls for Internal convul- 
sions, or lor external causes to work upon. 
W'lthm a lew miles of them lliey already see a 
nation of the same raca with themselves, who 
4 U 
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w«re them In » •(»<« of lUrery— 

who hare Bnccassfully thrown off thf yoke, 
have roaintajned and established their freedom, 
and now present the appearance of incrensinc 
wealth, power, and prosperity. And is it to be 
expected that snch tm exuniple shall not pro- 
duce ita natural impression •* Or can it be ex- 
pected that a iiei?Iibauring people ot the same 
race, and who had been subjetUvl to a similar 
state of bomiai'e, should notleel some sympathy 
with their brethren in their strutr^lcs for Iree- 
doin ? Is there nothing in the States of Sooth 
America to give rise to simitar feelings and 
vie AS ? Or in the wars which may cventanlly 
arise betwixt os and the various nationn which 
lie near to our Colonies ? Is there nothing 
even in the principles and characters of dariiii' 
individuals, whom the revolntions both In Eu- 
rope and America have accustomed to Insurrec- 
tions and civil warfare, which may lead them to 
torn to such a popniation as favonrable to their 
views f And would the flame, kindled by a 
torch so thrown and directi^d, not be dangeious ? 
Or who can tell how far it might extend, and 
with what difficulty it might be extinguished ^ 
are convinced that not only justire, huma- 
nity, and religion— hut a wise and eniightened 
policy, culls on us to remove, by a well-digested 
plan, the mass of the popniation from such a 
Stale; to soften their passions and improve 
their characters, by an eflicieul system ol Chris- 
tian instruction; to engage tlieir confidence and 
atTeetiuns by equity, protection, and kindness ; 
Anally, to give them an interest in their labours 
and in their country, and render that part ol 
the population, which is at present a source of 
jealousy and alarm, discoid and weakness, the 
object of ooniidcnce, and the source of national 
slrengih and prospeiity. 

These resolatKiiis do honour, in our opinion, 
to his Majesty’s Government and to the House 
of Commons ; and wc eaniestly trust and pray, 
■that notwithstanding the opposition which has 
been made to them, they will with prudence 
and moderation, but with steady perseverance, 
be carried itito execution. We do not doubt 
that false ideas on tills subject may have 
contributed during a short interval, with other 
causes, to the lute insuriection at Drmerara; 
but we belieiethe degree in which such ideas 
operated lus been much exaggerated. We be- 
lieve that, unless we were prepared to maintain 
that the system of Slavery must be perpetual, 
the same degree of evil must be e\peried at 
the beginning of any change of system, at 
whatever time it commences. We believe also 
that, BO far ns false ideas are concerned, the 
evil Is, in a great degree, past, and that the 
mewrnres taken by his Majesty’s tiovemment 
will prevent any recurrence of it from such a 
cause. But we must also declare onr belief, 
that much of the unsettled spirit which has at 
this time prevailed, has arisen from the con- 
duct of the freemen as well ns the slaves. If 
the latter were under misapprehension, would 
it not have been right to use the means 
of feetifying mildly their error f Or, was the 


determined eppoalttoa to tftitj propoort of me- 
lioration, suggested in the mildest momicr by 
his Majesty’s Government, the way to allay 
irntatioii i* Or is it possible to think, that if 
the slaves were infomed of the measures pro- 
posed in the British Parliament, they should 
not also he informed of the violent and disre- 
spectful sentiments and langut^^e employed by 
their masters ; and that these should not have 
awakened some feelings of indignation ? Or 
can they witness the contempt and abnse 
poured on their pious instructors with apathy 
and indiflerence ? Or see their houses of wor- 
ship burned in triumph by unrestrained and 
insolent depredators, without some emotion of 
horror ? lint w e trust the force which is now 
sent out, will estahlish and maintain the teigU 
of law and good governmept amongst all par- 
ties : That under its protection the plans of 
amelioration will proceed in their peaceful and 
silent opeiaUon : that we shall hear no longer 
of insurrection on the cue hand, nor of the 
language of menaec to the Government of this 
country on the other : that men of every class 
will unite in giving eflect to the plans pro- 
posed by their superiors for the general good : 
that ifnder their influence, the character and 
manners of the enslaved population will un- 
dergo a happy change, and rise to something of 
the purily and elevation of a Christian people t 
that free labourers ot every kind and colour, 
shall in the progress of years be found increas- 
ing III niiniber, as in value ; till at last every 
remnant of Slavery shall die away; and thebles- 
siiigs of liberty, religion, industry, peace, and 
general security, he dilliised throughout every 
quarter of the British Empire. 

Signed by 

Professor JARDINE, President, and 

Mr. MACK, the Secretary. 

Marquess of Jfuithiffs , — A coiirior from 
Italy lias arrived in town nniiounvln^e 
the acceptance by the Marquess of 
Hasting, of bis appointment to the go~ 
veruinent of Malta, 

New RmUnir Kwms . — Some pains are 
taking by Messrs. Colburn and Co. 
to form a point of attraction for East 
and West Indians, about the west end of 
the metrupiis, which is likely to be well 
supported. There are already several 
iustitutiona for literary and scientitic 
puriKises, and there is now forming an 
Oriental club, and a West India club, 
lor dinners and social meetings, on the 
plan of the United Service cluhs for tlic 
Navy and Army ; but the Reading Rooms 
in (.'onduit-slreet^ are for more general 
resort than these clubs will admit ; and 
being less expensive, are likely to be- 
come a favourite morning resort for 
persons desirous of meeting their East 
and West Indian friends, and hearing 
the news from both quarters. A notice 
of this institution will he found among 
the Advertiiemcntt of the day. 
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LEGAL FRACAS AT BOMBAY. 

recorder's court. 

Tuesday^ October 7 fA, 1823. 

The Recorder observed that he had 
now to advert to a very serious subject, 
aud one whicli he was bound to take 
notice of, not only in order to vindicate 
the authority and diKnilv of the Court, 
but as necessary to the due administra- 
tion of justice. It was in regard to a 
memorial, which had been {iresctucd to 
the Court by the gentlemen of the bar. 
He would state the circumstances. On 
the 10th of last month he was sitting in 
Court with Mr. Mcriton, when the me- 
morial was handed up to him by Mr. 
Irwin, in the name of himself aud the 
rest of the bar. On that day, all the 
bar, he believed, were present, with 
the exception of Mr. Lc Mesurierj but 
although he was not present, his name 
was subscribed to tlie luemonal. 

Mr. Le Mesuriek rose, and acknow- 
ledged the signature to be his. 

The Recorder.— This document, 
which was ciUled a memorial, contained 
certainly, to say no more of it, matter 
of the most offensive description, alleg- 
ing, in all aud every page of it, that 
certain rules were not warranted by the 
charter; and that the uractice of the 
Court, iu certain particulars, was war- 
ranted by neither the one, nor the other. 
It was the bar who had put into his 
hands that memorial, so libellous as he 
said it was, and as he should show by 
and by, that if it bad been published, 
or circulated, hy any gentleman nut a 
barrister, the Court would have been 
called upon to punish him, not by going 
before a grand jury, or before a petty 
jury, but summarily, and both by Hue 
and imprisonment. That memorial had 
been banded up by the gentlemen of 
the bar, whose duty and whose inte- 
rest it was to pay respect to the Court ; 
for they ought to know that their owu 
characters rose with that of (he Court. 
It was by the gentlemen of the bar that 
that memorial had been put into his 
hands, as the President of tne Court, la 
the beginning it claimed a privilege, as 
belonging to the bar, which he was not 
before aware of ; nor was there, in fact, 
any such privilege. It stated, that it 
was competent to the gentlemen of the 
bar, forsooth, to bring to the notice of 
the Court — 

Mr. Advocate Genebal here inter* 


poSjcdy end stated, that, as far as con* 
ceriied himself, and, he believed, he 
might add the rest of the bar, they had 
no desire, or intention, that the memo- 
rial .should be publicly read; nor was it 
presented with that view. 

Mr. Irwin obsen ed, that he bad it in 
commission from the oar to communi- 
cate to tile Court, that the memorial 
was presented merely for the private 
consideration of the members of the 
Court, aud that the bar never contem- 
plated any publication of it, or a public 
reading of it in open Court. 

The Recorder.— Then Mr. Irwin had 
thought himself justified in putting into 
his bands, as the President of the Court 
a paper which he ackuowledged to l>e 
unfit to be read in Court. The gentle- 
men of the bar had considered it com- 
petent for them to present to the private 
consideration of the Court, what they 
acknowledged to be unfit to be read ia 
public. They would presume to insult 
the Court with— . 

Mr, Advocate General here again 
interposed, and declared that he aud the 
rest of the gentlemen of the bar hod to 
disavow any tonseiousucss of the me- 
morial being an insult, or iu any way 
improper, and that they had not the 
smallest objection whatever to its being 
all openly read in Court— if that was his 
Lordship's wish. They merely meant 
to say, that such public rcadiug was not 
tbeir wish or intention. 

1 he Recorder.— in thefirstinstance, 
the memorial claimed a privilege, that 
it was competent to them, us barristers 
of your honourable (.'ourt, to bring to 
its notice any existing variance between 
the rules aud the practice, and between 
tlic rules and the charier, — and to tell 
the Court that suub rules and practice 
were illegal. He never dreamt that 
there was any such privilege existing la 
the bar. This was a new doctrine to 
him. He knew of no such privilege in 
the bar ; nor would the Court allow of 
their questiouing the course the Court 
adopted in adimuistcriug justice. Would 
it have been fitting to have presented to 
the Court of King’s Bench such a me- 
moridl as ihis.^ The Court here were 
the sole judges of their owu conduct. 
They alone had the power of judging, 
whether they were acting according to 
the charier or not ; it was a matter iu 
their discretion and iu theirs alone. 
Thert was here no power under bea* 
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ven that bad a right to find fault with 
the proceedings of the Court. If the 
Court did not act in conformity with 
the charter, the only remedy was an 
impeachment in the House of Cum* 
mens. They were not to be told by any 
set of moil, and far less by persons of 
the Bar, that they were not acting in 
conformity \s ith the charter. He would 
call the attention of the Court to another 
passage. It went on to say—but he 
would first state what was the mode of 
application, which he had pointed out. 
Ill the memorial it was said, that a re* 
presentation from the bar would be 
ncard by the Court, either on a deputa- 
tion from the bar personally, or in the 
.shape of a written memorial. He had 
said, that if the bar had any applica- 
tion to make to the favour of the Court, 
they would he willing to listen to it. In 
consequence ot what had fallen from 
Mr. Irwin, when he presented the me- 
morial, it might bo concoi\ed that it 
had been presented by the bar at his 
(the Recorder's) desire j in that they 
were wholly mistaken. lJ|X)n 'joine gen- 
tlemen getting up otic after the other — 
Mr. Alderman Meuiton. — Yes, my 
Lord, three gentlemen. 

The Recukdek. — Upon three gentle- 
men getting up, one after the other, 
to object to the course in which the 
(Jourt was carrying on its business, 
he had told them, that it was impossible 
to suflfer the business of the ('ourt to be 
interrupted, day after day, in tlnit man- 
ner. If the gentlemen of the bar had 
anything to ask from the favour of the 
Court, — if there were any particular 
rules, or any parts of the practice of the 
.Court, which were prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the bar, and the bar chose to 
make an application to the favour of the 
Court, the Court would alteud to the 
propositions of the bar, if tlicy could do 
so consistently with the right of the 
public. The Court would suiter neither 
the bar, nor any other persons, to 
arraign their conduct, and to say 
it was not legal, or that the rules, 
which had been framed by other recor- 
ders, were ineonsistent with the rules 
and charter of the Court. The. memo- 
rial went on to state with regard to the 
Small-cause Court, in the coiicludiug 
paragraph, that that Court appears to 
your memorialists to have a tendency 
to create confusion and irregularity in 
the administration of justice, by refer- 
ring each case to the discretion of the 
judge, and to a judgment to he given 
U|K)n the individual circumstances of 
each case, rather than ti> one to be pro- 
nounced upon Ukuwa and 


authorities and decided cases ; and in- 
asmuch also, as it appears to have a 
tendency to subvert those principles of 
law, on which alone your memorialists 
arc prepared to conduct their practice, 
and in general to depreciate the charac- 
ter of the honourable Court. 

This was the character given by the 
gentlcincu of the bar, of those rules 
which had been adopted by Sir William 
Sayer, the first recorder of the Court in 
1799, which had been sent home, and 
sanctioned by his Majesty in Council,— 
which bad been afterwards recognized 
and acted upon by every succeeding re- 
corder, and to which the former bar- 
risters of the Court had never thought 
of raising objections. 

Mr. Advocate General here inti- 
mated a dift'erent impression. 

The Recorder knew of no such 
representation ever having been made. 
If the allusion in the memorial meant 
t<» refer to a memorial sent home to the 
King in Council by an individual, on 
the subject, he had this to say, that he 
had certainly heiid of such a thing ; 
but, he could tell the gcullcmen of the 
bar, that it haduot met with any con- 
sideration, and that an answer had 
never been returned. 

Mr. Advocaik Genekai. observed, 
that be was not alluding to that memo- 
rial, but to his having heard that some 
doubts had always existed on the sub- 
ject. 

TUcRecor DER. Of that Court andthosc 
rules, which had been framed bv Sir 
Win. Sa>er, the first Recorder, had been 
sanctioned by His Majesty in Council, 
bad been adopted and acted upon by 
every succeeding recorder, and never 
before objected to by counsel, — Mr. Le 
Mesiiricr, forsooth, and Mr. Cleland, 
Mr. Rarry and Mr. Irwin, and Mr. Nor- 
ton, had thought fit to state, that they 
had a tendency to create confusion and 
irregularity in the administration of jus- 
tice. Mr. Norton, after a few weeks re- 
sidence in the island, and with the very 
limited knowledge andexperiencewhicu 
he could acquire in that time, broke iu 
upon them with a new light, and dis- 
covered that what had been acted upou 
by all the magistrates of the Court from 
irs first cstablishmctit, and had been 
adopted by the first and all subsequent 
recorders, was all wrong. After twen- 
ty-five days practice, he took upon him- 
self to say, that those rules were war- 
ranted, neither by law, nor by the char- 
ter, and that they tended to create con- 
fusion aud irregularity, and to subvert 
the principles of law. But this was not 
the most otfeasive port of the memorialt 
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althouirh what he had now stated wai 
most libellous. The Court would not 
allow any part of its jurisdiction to be 
attacked: — and that for ve^ potent 
reasons, not merely to maintain the au- 
thority and diraity of the Court, but as 
necessary for the administration of jus- 
tice. W hat would the public think of the 
Court, which they heard the bar had 
declared to be illegal ? A suitor comes 
into the Small-cause Court ; — he learns, 
that those to whom he is accustomed to 
look for advice had unanimously de- 
clared the Court to be illegal in its very 
foundation^ would he be inclined to 
submit with deference to the Court, and 
be satisfied with its judgments? It 
would be necessary for the Court to re- 
sort to brute force wheu it was requisite 
to enforce its orders. 

But this was not the most ofTcnsivc 
part of the libel. 'I’hey had ventured to 
assert, that the practice cf the court was 
not in conformity with the rules of the 
.Small-cause Court, or the chartcrof jus- 
tice. Your memorialists beg to submit 
that, in some other particulars, con- 
nected with the practice of the Small- 
cause Court, their interests are still 
more prejudiced, in regard to which, 
neither the rules of the Small-cause 
Court, as at present framed, nor the 
charter of jastico, according to the best 
construction they arc capnbletif making, 
afford any authority or explanation. 
And then it went on : “ And in allusion 
to those particulars, your memorialists 
scrupulously confine themselves to such 
facts, as they are acquainted with of 
their own knowledge, and which they 
believe to be iucontestible. It appears 
to your memorialists, from tlic repeated 
instances in which those Courts have 
been held in private, for the examina- 
tion and punishment of alleged offences, 
ill respect to matters jiroceediug under 
the jurisdiction of this Court,” He as- 
serted that the allegation was utterly 
unfounded, that Small-cause Courts 
were held in private for the examina- 
tion and punishment of alleged offences. 
It was the Judges ot that Court (Re- 
corder’s Court) sitting in chambers, 
and not the Small-cause Court. It was 
the Court sitting in chambers, as they 
had a right to do, diid as necessary for 
justice, and as he might have done by 
himself. But that the Small-cause 
Court had ever sat privately was un- 
founded. That it was held without any 
rules made for such purpose or any 
public notice given, his friends, who 
were sitting with him, knew to be utterly 
unf'.muded. But he should not conde- 
scend to explttUi, or answer, any morq 


of the charges against th« Coart. It 
was what was due to others, as well aa 
to the Court, that he should not. The 
Court were satisfied that they had done 
their duty, and it was a sufficient satis- 
faction to them to be conscious that 
they had done their duty. 

The memorial went on to say that 
both the manner and time of holding 
such courts depend altogether upon the 
casual discretion of your hou. Court. 
There were other unfounded allegations 
which he would not read, because it was 
not incumbent upon him to read a libcL 
There was a charge of examining the 
parties vim tvee. 

That the particihad ever been examin- 
ed riiw voee was unfounded. That the 
plaintiff was examined under particular 
circumstances, was certainly true, and 
it was grounded on a rule of Court, un- 
der which it was done : and he had be- 
fore shown on what clause of the charter 
the rule was founded. The parties meant 
both plaintiff and defendant, and that 
the partirt harl been examined had not 
been the fact. The plaintiff had been' 
examined, and that was under a rule of 
the Small-cause Court, which rule was 
sanctioned by a clause of the charter. 

As to the Petition t'ourt, which form- 
ed the subject of another jiart of the. me- 
morial, he would only say that petitions 
might be heard in chambers when ho 
pleased, and that he should continue to 
hear them iu chambers whenever he 
pleased. 

Tlicmemorial concluded, stating, vour 
mcmurialiats beg leave respectfully to 
Kul)mit to the consideration of your hoii. 
Court, that such a course of proceed- 
ing is calculated to introduce irregu- 
larity, confusion, and discretionary 
jirinciplcs into the justice of adminis- 
tration, through the medium of your 
hoii. Court; so that these gentlemen 
ventured to say that it was through the 
medium of the Court, and lliey accuse 
the (Jourt of introducing irrcgtilarity, 
coufu>ion, and discretionary priiicirdcs 
into the administration of justice. And 
the humble request of these persons is, 
that the institution of the Small-cause 
Court, and all the rules upt)u which its 
proceedings are founded, ns fares such 
rules and proceedings are at variance 
>>ith the course of proceedings laiil 
down in the charter, may be abolished 
and vacated. But he should not state 
the insinuations which were meant to 
he conveyed by the prayer of the me- 
morial; nor the implications which' 
those sentences conveyed. He would, 
now, call upon tiie gentlemen of the 
\jw to State, what excuse or apology 
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they had to offer, for having inrescnted 
a iBctnorial, containing aspersions so 
libellouh ajid unfounded, and for having 
put such a memorial into his hands, as 
the President of the Court. 

Mr. liiwiN rose, in answertohis Lord- 
ship’h call, to state, on behalf of the 
bar, those sentiments on the subject 
of the memorial, which, he believed, 
they entertained in common with him- 
self ; but, shovild be omit to state any 
thing material to be mentioned, he 
would claim for each of his learned 
friends to speak for biinsclf to that 
charge, which atfected them all indivi- 
dually. He would first advert to the 
comincnciug paragraph of the mciuu- 
rial, upon which his Lordship had ob- 
served, that it claimed a right hithert.j 
unknown to bis Lordship for the barris- 
ters to bring to the iu>tice of the Court 
any rule of Court, or practice of the 
same, which was at variance with the 
charter. 

To this he had to say, that he had 
frequenlly known barristers of that 
court, in cases when the interests of a 
client in a suit were affected by any 
rule, or rules, to show to the Court, in 
what respect such rules were c«mtrary 
to the cnarter : — he had known that 
principle admitted by the Court, and he 
then said that it was scarcely to be sup- 
posed that that right, which they (the 
bar) claimed on behalf of others, should 
not be available in their own case, and 
when their own interests were affected; 
— ill was, in fact, contrary to human 
nature that they should not insist upon 
it. He was bound in duty to himself 
mid his learned friends, to say that that 
memorial, read and extracted in ]jarts, 
as it had been by his Lordship, might 
assume a very offensive and lihellous 
aspect ; hut be would have it all taken 
together and as a whole, ami not to be 
judged of by insulated paragraphs, 
whose meaning and effect were depen- 
dent ou the context of the whole me- 
morial. He had now to express his sin- 
cere regret, that any thing they (the 
bar) might have said or dune, should 
have produced ou the minds the 
Court, an impression so very unfavour- 
able to them, and so foreign to their 
inteutious; and, as his Lordship had 

I ironounced the memorial to be libel- 
ous and aspersive, to submit to the de- 
cision of the Court, and to express a 
hearty sorrow that such was the Court’s 
opinion of it. But he must distinctly, 
on behalf of his learned friends and 
himself, say that they had not tbe most 
remote intention of giving the slightest 
offence, or of offering either opeuly or 


covertly, any disrcBpect to the Court. 
They (the bar) wlsbrato draw his Lor4- 
ship^s attention to circumstances wbi^ 
affected them as barristers, and to 
grievances which required redress; 
—they resorted to the only mode 
which was open to them to obtain 
it ; for that very course of a memo- 
rial had been pointed out to them by 
his Lordship, when he refused to hear 
objections, made on one or two occa- 
sions, to the proceedings of the Court. 
But be was not so lost to all sense of 
duty and propriety — he was not so mad, 
as to put tiis name to such a memorial, 
if he bad thought that he was thereby 
conveying an insult to tbe Court, or 
degrading its character in the eyes of 
the public. What object could any of 
them (the bar) possibly have in so do- 
ing? they could gain nothing by it 
either from the Court, or the public. 
The public never were a][^>ealeu to in 
the most indirect shape, surely it must 
have been some proof to their Lordships 
that they had acted bona Jide, and with 
the purest intentions, when no circula- 
tion whatever had been made by them 
of the representation they bad made ; 
but, that the one single paper, which 
had been presented to the private consi- 
deration of the members of the Court, 
was all that had transpired ou the sub- 
ject. Their (the bai’s) sole object had 
been redress, in case their rcnrescuta- 
tions were well founded; and they never 
could have imagined, that any applica- 
tion for it, made to a competent tribu- 
nal, would be deemed libellous. He 
confessed, that they (the bar) bad no 
very confident expectation of a favour- 
able result ill all respects, — at least, iu 
his Lordship’s judgment ; hut still they 
cemceived, that they were proceeding 
in a direct course to obtain tliat redress, 
which, if not had here, might be grant- 
ed by an ulterior tribunal. He would 
beg to say a few words here, upon the 
iustitutiou of the Small-cause Court at 
this presidency. By the acts of the 
37th and of the 39th and 40th of his 
late Majesty. 

The Recordrr here recommended to 
Mr. Irwin not to pursue that course. 

Mr. Irwin. Then he should not do so ; 
and be should not enter into tbe parti- 
culars of the memorial, because he was 
of opinion that tbe present occasion 
did not call for it. But be would refer 
to the whole memorial before the Court 
to vindicate them, (the bar) from the 
imputation of any libellous or disrespect- 
ful iuteutiou iu presenting it. His 
Lordship bad adverted to some state- 
ments in the memoriali as unfounded 
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in fact ( if (hey were so, he was ^lincercly 
sorry that they had been inserted in it. 
B^it he declared solemnly, there was 
no statement in the memorial which he 
jlid not in his conscience believe to be 
true i some, as of his own particular 
knowledge, and others, as from the 
best information he possessed, and the 
best means he had of obtaining it. His 
Lordship had stated that the" rides of 
the Small-cause Court had been drawn 
up by Sir William Sajer, had been sent 
home, and had obtained the sanction 
of his Majesty in Council. Now, he 
solemnly declared, that that was the 
first time that he had o^e^ heard that 
fact from any authority. He had anxi- 
ously endeavoured and inquired after 
iufornuition as to that important fact, 
hut had never heen able to learn that 
the rules had heen sent home, or that 
the sanction required was obtained. 

The Rr.roRnF.R remarked, that it was 
required by the charter, that all the 
rules of that Court should be sauctioued 
by his Majesty in Council ; and he, 
therefore, presumed that they had been 
so saiietioucd. 

Mr. Irwin. Surely on a point of sueh 
vital importance as that, which had 
been the sulijeet of doulit and inquiry 
ever since he came to Bombay, was ft 
not going too far to say, that because 
the charter required such sanction, it 
had hceu therefore obtained, or that, 
because it was required to be done, it 
must necessarily have been done ? That 
sanction, if clearly established, w«)uld 
have precluded them (the bar) from at 
all questioning the legality and validity 
of the Small-cause (’ourt proceedings, 
and Would have dej)rived them, at once, 
of that ground of cuuiplaiut in the uie- 
luorial. His Lordship might he in pos- 
.sessioii of fuller and more correct in- 
formation on that point than they were, 
hut as the result of their inquiries had 
left the fact undecided, they might be 
justified in assumiug that it was not 
jn-oved, and that the rules of the .Smull- 
eause Court never had obtained the 
sanct.'ons reiiuired by the charter. He 
should conclude what he had to say, by 
again disclaiming, most solemnly, any 
intent ion of disrespect to the Court, or 
to any of its members, and hy appealing 
to the memorial itself, and to a fair and 
dispassionate consideration of its con- 
tents, to free them (the bar) from that 
charge which was now made against 
them. 

The Rp.corder addressed Mr. Advo- 
cate General, and asked whether he 
wished to say anything. 

Mr. Advocate General. He 


Irtit a very few words to say. Mr. Irwin 
having fully and snfliciently expressed 
his feelings. Cut his Lordship had al- 
luded to some of the statements in that 
memorial, which he had taken down, as 
being unfountlcd, and perhaps, it might 
be on that very account that they were 
deemed libellous. He would therefore, if 
his Lordship would allow him, advert to 
tluisc sidtemeuts, to the facts on which 
the bar had, in their mimU, conceived 
they were founded. Tirst, as to the 
courts being, sometimes, held privately. 
There was one cause of a man having 
been Committed, for a contempt of cuiu t, 
in reference to some proceedings of his 
as a Clerk in the Office of ihe Small- 
cause Court, and which proceedings 
were the subject of many private exami- 
nations by the Court. The Court, too 
which cummitteil him, was held prifi 
vately * nor did he believe any one yet 
knew what was the nature of his coa- 
tempt. That therefore appeared to them 
(the bar) as one instance of a private 
Court. 

TheRKCoRDER. — That, Sir, wasan in- 
quiry in private chambers into the con- 
duct ot that person, and not a Court 
which was held. 

Mr. Advocaie General.— B ut, as 
he believed, a contempt could be com 
mitlcil only against a (.'ourt of record, 
and a (’ourt of rectird alone could com- 
mit iur a coutem)>t, they (the bar) had 
of course, conceived that those private 
sittings were Courts. 

The Recorder. — Did he mean to say 
that only courts of record could com- 
mit for contempt } 

Mr.Anv ot a I'E General. — He should 
say so. 

The Recorder. — Did he mean to 
say that he. (the Recorder) could not 
euiiimit a niuu who insulted him, for 
instance, in his own private ehainber? 
(pointing to it.) 

Mr. Anvot ATF. (iP.nekal. — He (the 
Advocate (ieneral) sjx)ke off hand, 
certainly, and from mere recollection ; 
and, perhaps, he might be exemplifying 
prodigious iguoraiiee j but he would 
venture to .submit, that neither hia 
Lordship, nor a judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench, could commit a man as 
for a contempt, committed against him 
in his private chamber. Another fMMUt 
was, as to courts held without any rule 
for that purpose, and without public 
notice. Now the regular day stated for 
courts for small causes, hy the rules, 
promulgated, was every Saturday. But 
the days had been repeatedly chauged; 
although he would say for himself, audf 
fur the most of the bar. 
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that they had had no notice of the new 
appointed days ; nor had any rule, he 
believed, been as yet made on the subject. 
He believed, indeed, that Saturday was 
almost the only day on which those 
Courts were now ever held. He knew 
not what other authority settled the day 
from time to time but his Lordship's 
discretion. 

The Recordrr.— I f he (the Advocate 
General) bad had no notice of the Court 
days it was his own fault, for he might 
have known by inquiring of the officer ; 
and, if he had attended in Court he 
would have heard the officer adjourn the 
Court to the next day on which it was 
to be held. He had altered the regular 
day, from Saturday to Tuesday, for the 
facilities of business ; although the al- 
teration was not yet made a rule. The 
other days were merely adjournment 
days. 

Mr. Alderman Meriton.— He had 
always heard the officer adjourn the 
Court, when he was present, to the next 
Court day. And he had never known 
of any Court having been held, during 
his time to sit, to which he had not 
been summoned. 

Mr. Advocate General.— Perhaps 
the statement then was too broad, in 
saying generally, that Courts were 
held without public notice; and he was 
very sorry that it should not have been 
qualified by reference to the kind of no- 
tice given, namely, that by the officer of 
adjournment, and by the summons of 
the Alderman. He could wish this 
qualification could be inserted in the 
memorial. He could only say that no 
jiuch Notice bad ever come to their (the 
bar's) knowledge. Ilut, in truth, what- 
everraighthave been stated erroneously, 
whatever expression might, iu its na- 
ture, be considered ofl'ensive to the 
Court, the bar would be glad to expunge 
or amend, or vary in any way the Court 
might be pleased to suggest. 

'rhe only other topic, to which his 
Lordship had pointed, as unfounded, 
referred to the examination of the par- 
ties vivdvoce upon oath. 

The Rec ORDER.— By the term parties, 
any one would suppose that both plain- 
tiff and defendant were meant ; hut the 
plaintiff only was never examined. 

Mr. Advocate General. — He (the 
Advocate General,) was not aware bini- 
self of any distinction, which his Loul- 
ship drew, l^etweeii party plaintiff, and 
party defendant. He had thought, how- 
ever, that both parties had been exa- 
mined, and he was tlie more induced 
to think so, from his Lordship having 
declared ha bad authority to examine 
tha plainUft Ut fpet, jiavcil 


that he could refer to notes, taken upon 
the only two occasions, that he never 
attended a Small-cause Court, by which 
it would appear, that both parties bad 
been, occasionally^ examined. 

The Recorder. — ^When, pray, had 
he ever known a defendant examined ? 
He had a right to examine the plaintiff, 
when the defendant did not appear, 
both by the rules and the charter ; but 
he never, that he recollected, examined 
the defendant. 

Mr. Advocate General. He could 
not say that he could find in the char- 
ter any such authority for examining 
the plaintiff. But, as to the instances 
he had spoken of, he bad not seen his 
notes since they were taken, which was 
now two or three mouths ago, and he 
coulil not be absolutely sure ; — but, 
speaking from recollection, he could 
refer to a case, in which his Lordship 
entered into a long examination of a 
defendant, as to a claim of set-otF, and 
proposed an arbitration to him, to which 
ne lidally assented, and it was then in- 
timated that such reference would be 
made obligatory by a rule of Ciiurt. 

The Kkcordkr.— Was that an exa- 
mination, asking a party to refer his 
cause .»* 

Mr. Advocate General. He could 
only say, that it was an examination 
upon oath, and referred to the merits of 
hiS claims. 

He had now offered all Ibut he bad to 
say upon the sul)ject, excejit that he 
disclaimed all intentions of conveying 
any disrespect to the members of the 
(’ourt. Indeed, it was their (the bar’s) 
object to make an appeal to higher au- 
thorities on the subject of these courts ; 
but he had conceived, and had exju-ess- 
ed such opinion, that it would be the 
more respectful to address tlieir Lord- 
ships in tbe first instance. Referring 
to the impression taken up by the 
Court, be would wish to express, for 
himself and his brethren, their regret 
that they had done thus much to occa- 
sion it ; but be confessed, that he was 
not in the least aware, that such an in- 
terpretation could be fairly put upou 
that appeal. 

Mr. Parry, on a reference made to 
him by the Recorder, declared that t!»e 
sentiments, which hud been expressed 
by Mr. Irwin and by Mr. Advocate Ge- 
neral, were, so perfectly in accordance 
with his own, that he had nothing fur- 
ther to add, than that, if that memorial 
were to be considered either libellous 
or disrespectful, the object with whicli 
he had signed it, would be entirely de- 
feated. 

Mr, Le Mebvriir and Mr, Cleland, 
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declined occupying the lime of the 
Court, aa all that they had to offer, 
had been already so fully expressed. 

Ihe Recorder then conferred with 
the other members of the Court, and 
after a few seconds, said;— That the 
Court had considered the memorial, 
and the imputations which it contained, 
and which nothing on the part of the 
bar had removed. It would have been 
culpable in any man to have presented 
such a memorial ; it was far more cul • 
pable in the gentlemen of the bar. 
The gentlemen of the bar ought to 
have known better. They ought to 
have known belter than to have stated 
matters, taking the chance of their 
being true ; not knowing whether they 


were facts or not. It appeared that 
Mr. Advocate General admitted him* 
self to be wrong in one nr two instances. 
It was unnecessary for him to go again 
into the matters of the memorial. All 
these gentlemen had presumed to state 
that they had seen what they had de- 
clared, and to hand it up to him as the 
President of the Court. On account of 
the insult, which had been offered to 
the Court, the sentence of the Court 
was, that they should be suspended, or 
in the words of the charter, removed 
from their situation of barristers in the 
Court, for the space of six calendar 
months, and that, in the mean time, 
the attorneys should practise as advo- 
cates, as well as attorneys. 
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KING’S FORCES IN INDIA 

{From the London Gazette.^ 

PKOMOTiONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
Ac. 

BENGAL. 

\Ath Foot. Major C. Gardiner, from 
half-pay 60th Foot, to be Major, vice P. 
Johnstone, who exehaiigoa. 

%7th Foot. To be Lieutenants : Lieut. 
Matthew C. Ilarlcott, fmm 67tli Foot, 
vice Reade, app<»inted to the 97th Foot— 
Lieut. John K. Heard, from half.pay 71st 
Foot, vice Morphet, appointed to the 
48th Foot. 

MADRAS. 

30th Foot. Lieut. SaTiiiicl 'IVessidcr, 
from Half-pay60th Foot, to be Lieuti nant, 
vice Ramus, appointed to the 98th Foot. 

4I.V/ Foot. Capt. Henry Vau.'.pall, from 
the Bfitli Foot, to be Captain, Gee Craw- 
ford, who exchanges, dated 4th March 
1824. 

f)4/A Foot. Lieut. George P. Hawkin.s, 
fiom lialf pay Jd West India UegiuHTit, 
vice Mitehell, appointed to 97th Foot. 

HUM Fooi. '1 o be Lieuteuauts ; Lieut. 
Henry D. Keith, from half-pay 2.'^d Fimt, 
vice Cary, appoint'd to tlie 2.')tli Foot.— 
Lieut. Henrv Harding, from half-pay i8lh 
Foot, vice Williaiubcn, appointed to 48th 
Foot. 

BOMBAY. 

4th Regt. Light Dragoons. Cant. Tho- 
mas D. Burro wes, from the 8th Light 
Dragooiw, to he Captain, vice Brett, who 
exchanges, dated 26 Feb. 1824. 

26M Foot. To be Lieutenants : Lieut. 
John Ovens, from half-pay llth Foot, 
vice Darrock, appointed to the 24th Foot 
—Lieut. W. Oiiseley Warren, from half- 

Oiient, Herald, Fid, I, 


pay 30th Foot, vice Armstrong, appointed 
to the y9th Foot. 

47//< Foot. Lieut. RolK*rt W. KyflTen, 
from half-pay 22il Foot, to he Lieutenant, 
vice Ridge, appointi'd to the 27th Foot. 

67th Foot. To he Lieutenants : Lieut. 
David C.amphell, from half-pay 34th Foot, 
vice Mailleiie, appointed to y9th Foot— 
Lieut. George G. Munro, from half- pay 
42d Foot, vice llallcot, appointed to the 
87th Foot. 

Jirevet. Capt. W. Forrest of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service (Inspector 
of Military »Stores) to he Major in the 
East Indies only, dated llth July 1823. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps. Lieut. Col. James Cassidy, 
from the Ist West India Regiment, to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, vice John Ross, who 
rctiie.s upon half- pay 6th West India Regt. 
dated 26th Feb. 1824.— Captain J.E. Batty 
fiuin half-pay 27th Foot, to he Captain, 
vice Monoktoii, apixunled to the 24th 
Foot,— As.sistaut .Surgeon Robert Turn- 
hull, fioiu half-pay Royal African Coips, 
to he A.ssistant Surgeon, vice Clarke, 
pruiiiotc<l; dated 26tn February 1824. 

Royal African Colonial Corps. Lieut. 
John Swauzy (with temporary rank) ; 
Lieut. James'Jacksoti (with ditto) ; Lieut. 
Thomas Mollan (with ditto) ; Lieut. Her- 
bert Mcud.s (with ditto) ; to be Lieutenants 
with permanent rank. 

WEST INDIES. 

Is/ JFest India Regiment. Lieut. Col. 
Francis Fi 7 e Brown, frotp half-pay 6th 
We.st India Regiment, to 'be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Cas.sidy, anpointed to the 
Cape Corps ; dated 26lh Fehntary 1824.—* 
Fr^erick De Dauhrawa, Gent, to be En- 
sign without puiTha.se, vice Miles, de- 
ceased ; dated ^th January 
4 X 
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2d ff^est India Hef[iment, Major David 
Joly, from Lalf-pay 6t,h West India Regt., 
to k* Major, vice Sackville Berkeley, who 
exchanges ; dated 2<Jth February 11124. 

Memoranda, The Appointments of 
Lieut. Colonel Cassidy, from the 1st West 
India Regiment to the Cape Com ; and 
Lient. Colonel Brown, from halt-pay (Ith 
West India Regiment to the 1st West India 
Reriment, as stated in the Gazette of the 
13th March, have not taken place. 

MEDITERRANE^VN. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

March 5. The King ha.s been plea.sed 
to appoint Lieut. General Sir Frederick 
Adam, K.C.B. to be Lord Commissioner 
in and to the United States of the Ionian 
Islands. 

March 22. His Majesty has also ap- 
pointed General Francis Marquess of 
Hastings, K.G. & G.C.B. &G.C.H. to 
be Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the Island of Malta, and its Dependencies. 

EAST INDIA CO.MPANY'S SERVICE- 
\FronCthe Indian Gazettes.} 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL Ai>rOINTMF.NT.S. 

Fort muiarn, Sept. 11, 182.L Mr. Ed- 
ward Hale, to he Private Secretary to the 
Governor General. 

Political De/>ar</McnL— Sept. 19, Mr. 
T. H. Maddock, to be Political Agent at 
Bhopaul. 

Judicial Department y 2H Aug. 1823.— 
Mr. G.C. Cheap, Register of the City Coin t 
atMooi'shedcbad.— Mr. JamesShaw, Re- 
sident of the Zillah (.Jourt at Nuddea. 

Commercial Department y Aug. 2d, 1823. 
Sir II. V. Dareli, Bart., Commercial Re- 
sident at Etawa and Cahiee —Mr. Edward 
Barnett, Sub-Exj)oit Warehouse-keeper. 
— -Rlr. George Richardson, Commercial 
Resident at Rungpore. 

Medical Department.'-^ Scot,. .5, Mr. 
Clarke Abel, M. D. j Sept. 12, Mr. Heiuy 
Harris: to be Assi.stant Surgeons, con- 
formable to their appointments by tlie 
Hon, Court of Director.^— Sepl, 19, As- 
sistant Surgeon, T. C. Harrison, to per- 
form the medical duties of the Civil Sta- 
tion of Rajeshahyc, in the room of Bar- 
nard, returned to the Military brunch of 
the Service.— Assistant Surgeon Henry 
Harris, to perform the medical duties at 
the Station of Sconce.— Assistant Surgeon 
G. L. Lambc, to be Surgeon, vice Gibson, 
deceased. 

STAFF APPOINTMENTS, 

Head Quarters on the River, Aug. 20, 
18£L— Major Streatheld, His M^esty’s 
87th Rcgt. to be Military Secretary.— 
Lieut, the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, HisMa- 
lesty’s 59th Regt. ; Lieut. J. Cooke, Riwal 
Marines •, Lieut. A. St. L. M^Malion, nis 
Majesty's I6th Lancers j to be Aides de 
Camp, 


Fort IFUliam, Aug. 29, 1823.— Captain 
the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, Aide de Camp 
to the Governoj* General, to be Militaiy 
Secretary to his Lordship, vice Major 
Sti-eatfield, proceeded to Europe.— Oapt. 
W. Feudal, 4th Regt. to be Extra Aide de 
Cain]). 

MILITARY APPOINTMENIS. 

Head Quarters on the River off Ganga- 
porey Aug. 10.— 2</ liatt. ith Regt, N. 1. 
Brevet Capt. A. Stewart, to be Interpreter 
and Quarter-master, vice Anderson, ap- 
pointed Fort Adjutant of Delhi. 

Fort It'Uliamy Aug. 29.— Capt. Wm. 
Wilson, of the 29th Regt N. 1. is nomi- 
nated to the temporary command of the 
Benare.s Provincial Battalion, from the 
date of Lieut. Col. Kcble’s decease. 

Sept. 4.— Lieut. Andrew Connell, from 
Cist Foot, to be Quarter-master, vice John 
M‘Kenzle, who retires upon Half-pay, 
7th Foot, 2il Jan. 1823. 

fiiU/t Foot. Lieut. John Holland, from 
Half-pay, 8f)th Fool, to be Lieutenant, 
vice . 1 . W. Tottenham, who exchanges, 
2Gth Dee. 1823. , 

Moorshednbad Provincial Lieut. 
Angott Chitty of 1st Battalion 1st Regt. 
N. 1. to be Adjutant, vice C. H. Phelips, 
deceiised. 

Fort trUliumy Sept. 12.— Capt. W. Ken- 
nedy, 2(1 Assistant, to be 1st Assistant 
Military Auditor General; and Breiet 
Capt. It. Armsirong, 14th Regt. N. 1. to 
be 2d Assistant Military x^udit(Jr General, 
succeeding Wiggins, [iromoted. 

Corps of Engineers, Mr. R. Gruebor, 
late Adjutant of Baddely’a Horse, to Ik* 
Local Lieu tenant and Adjutantof Skinner’s 
Hoise, vice MaitinduU.— Major C.T. Hig- 
gins, 22d Regt. N.l. to be Agent for Army 
Clotliing, 2d Division, vice Stuuit, pro- 
moted.— ('apt. J, Oliver, 11th Regt. N. I. 
to ollieiate as a Sub-A.-i.sistHul to the Hon. 
Company’s Stud, vice Capt. J. Hunter, 
removed from the Institution. 

Fort IFillmny Sept. 19.— Lieut. A. Ir- 
vine of the Corns of Engineers, to be a 
District BarracK Master, in the room of 
Capt. Bowycr, promoted to a Majority, 
ami posted to the 7th or Cawnpoiv. Di- 
vision.— Capt. G. 1. Shadwell, Barrack 
Master of the 7th or Cavvnjioie Division, 
is transferred to the 9th or Bundleeiiml 
Division, vice Bovvyer. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quarters on the River offChunar, 
Aug. 21). — Lieut. Thomas Taylor, 89th 
Foot, is promoted to the rank of Captain 
in the Kaist Indies only, from July 14th, 
1823. 

Fort IVilliam, Aug. '29. 'llie under- 
mentioned Gentlemen are admitted as 
Cadets of Infantry, in conformity witli 
their ap|x)intmeut by tlie Hon. Court of 
Direetors, and promoted to the rank of 
Ensign, leaving the date ot their commis- 
tdons tot ddjustui^t 
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- . ^ in 30fA Rfgt. N. /. Ensim C; B. Hale, to 

M 1 be Lieutenant, vice FaithulL deceased, 

M w n rntf •••• Aug. 1823. aate of rank, Sept. U.— Eislan G. D. 

Mr. W. 15. bould id. Johnstone to be Lieutenant, irom the 

Sir. j! C.a Gm la* 22dSept. vice Hoare, deceasei. 

Mr. G. E. Westmacotl *. Aug. 24,* 1823. „ . 

Head Quarters on the Rivers Sept. 4.— 

UtFoot. Gentleman Gadet John (Vdvic, ‘ Cavaliy 

from Jloyal Military College, to be liiisign ^ 

without purchase Dec. 26, 1 822. ju/hn^^S!‘V a r 

S4/>i Gpnf r»3pf rharlpn Tnhin nubady hcpt. 8.— LlCUt. Col. LlttlejohU IS 

from Royal Militai^ College, to be Ensign f *t*ll^*t o ?{?Pi«xie8^^ 

'»S“SS;ki!se{id, SHS'wSrS 

ISSSS.“.‘«S.'S" 

. X’/Z.“led in oenerd Orders 

^ W® ? 1 ® 9 ^ v; a;:;;,! 'm J f ^15 ■ of the nth instant. 

24//1 A\ /. Brevet Cnpt. and Lieut, 
to be Ensign ........... . Sqit. 5, 1823. Young, to be Captain ot a Coinpiuiy 

^ for the Auginenlaiion, and removed to' 

Thomson, to be Lieutenant from Sept. 5, , * 

1823, in succession to Waller, deceased. 

AVpM 9. The undermentioned OfHcers, puhloughs. . oa 

who «)n the 16th of Scnteinber, 1823, were Quattere on the Wieer, AmM8. 

Subaltern? of fifteen years standing, arc ^th Dragoons. Capt. J. . cott, fiom date 
promoted to the rank of Captain ».y Bre- <'i«il>aikation, tor one year, to Eu ojj, 
vet, from that date, agreeably to the rule 5oe 

prescribed bv the Hon the (/ourt of Di- ^O/A Acg/ Lirut. D. 
rectom :— Lieut. John Tluunsoii, of the. oftiubaikatioii, lor two )iai», to buropt, 

«?h K idoim iiodl* I^ut SM^arkov, from .Uto 

Artillcrj; Lieut’. Georite Gladwin Den- ofembark.itii)ii, for t wo years, to Europe, 

dS*^i&^N\ '!tk.«VATx IM-' '! AT25.-\6M/"f»yoo«.^ Cornet 0. A. 
vtZkn' 7th N I John Stewart, from daU* of cmbaikatioii, lor 

sftgt N f; LieuL Wili'im^^ «» »“ 

ISil nI' ielt‘'Mid.i?l'";’ kill Lie«t.M-PouKall, from dale 

K N I.! S: on lhai;:. 2d of emterkation, for two years, to Europe, 

fei'f"iferl?d& “"H".";c.Streatfield,from 

John Augustna wSchalch, 14tb llcgt. N. 1. ; yltSg. 29.— The nnder- 

l"’* bt mentioned GdlciTs are permitUid to pro- 

laght Lav. ; Lieut. William Burltoii, 4th furloi5gh:-lVIajor W. 

undermeutioued Ge^ 

tlemen are admitted to the Service on tins on acwiint of ill health. 

Eatablfehment as Cadets of Engineers and 5.~Brevet Capt. G. W. A. Lloyd, 

Infantry, in conformity with their ap- 28th\teirt N I is permitted to proceea to 
poiutme^itMbel^^^ on 

aiKi promoted to the oJ^^busig;i,^-,„ account of private affairs. ^ ^ ^ 
Pnainefri. ^ Fort Willidm. Sept. 19.— Capt. J. W. Jones, lith Regb 

Mr W. Dickson Sept. 22, 1824. N.l. is permitted to priced to Europe on 

In/antry furlough, ou account of private affairs. 

Mr 1 1 Candy 8ept. 21, ditto. Sepl. 26.— Assist. Surgeon H. Fnmrose 

^ n-. fev.v } "" 

Ut Regt, nTJ. Ensign B. Boswell, to 

be Shearer, deceased ; date of Calcutta Qnzette E,rtraordinartj.] 

*^24//i A". /. Capt. G. D. Heath- general orders by the right hon. 
cote to w Major, and Lieut. Brevet, the governor general in council. 
Capt. ; W. Hough, to be Capt. of a Com- mUiarny Sept. I i, 1823. 

^sim’ A/r-Ttovd, No. 109 of 1823.-Thc Ri^ht Hou. the 
to S^.!emL^re Hwh^wted, wUlI Governor General in Council, in pn^rsuiuice 
Sn», ’ of the Orders of Government under date 
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the Uth July. ilin*ctlnff four Regiments 
of Native Infantry to ^ added to the 
Kstablishmcnt, is pleased to make the 
foilowiiig Promotions, 'IVansfers, and 
Postings of European OfBcers. The 
Officers now ])roraotcd are to rank from 
the 11th of July, 1823. . 

INFANTRY. 

Senior I/icutciiaiit Colonels GeoiveCar- 

5 tenter, John Burnet, C. B., John Luther 
ticliardson, and Henry Imlach, to be 
Lieutenant Colonels Commandant of Re* 
tfiments for the Augineiitation.—Majors 
Herbert Bowen, Jonn William Taylor, 
Charles Poole, John Vaughan, Charles 
Wills Robert Povolcri, John Wells Fast, 
Wm. Phillips Price, William Coll^^r, 
John Lewis Stewai t, James Durant, Ro- 
bert Hampton, and Lewis Wiggeiis, to be 
Lieutenant Colonels. 

European Iles;i. Capt. Jeremiah Brj'ant 
to be Major, vice Stuart, promoted; and 
Brevet Captains and Lieutenants W. Bur- 
roughs and M. S. Hogg to be Captains 
of Companies, vice Bryant, promoteo, and 
Walker, removed to tlie 3Jd, 

NATIVK IM ANIRY. 

UtRefft. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Sa- 
muel Speck to l)e Captain of a Company, 
vice Oal)b, removed to 34th. 

2f/ Rf>Kt. Captain F. A. Weston to be 
Maior, vice Harriott, removed to 31. '<t; 
and Brevet Captains and Lieutenants 'l\ 
Koblnsou and T. J. Baldwin, to Im* Cap- 
tains of Companies, vice Weston, pro- 
moted, and Harris, removed to 32d 

Brevet Capt. and Lieut. James Donaldson, 
to be Captain of a Company, vice Robin- 
son, removed to 32d ; and Brevet Captain 
and Lieut. Thomas Reynolds, to be Cap- 
lain of a Company, mm removed to 32d. 

.3rf Reift. Brevet Captains and Lieute- 
nant.s W. P. Cooke and John 'I'aylor, to 
be Captain.s of Companies, vice Wpier 
find Gregory, removed to 31st. 

.IfA Re^i, BrevctMHjor and Capt. W. G. 
Patrickson, to be Major, vice Price, pro- 
moted; and Cant, George Cooper to be 
Major, vice Hutnwaite, removed to 34tli. 
— llrevet Caiuam.s aud Lieutenants D. G. 
Scott and W. Price, to be Captains of 
Companies, vice l*atrick.son aud Cooper, 
promoted. 

6th Rest, Captains Charles Martin and 
S. P. Bishop, to be Majors, vice Ptmlc, 
momoted, and for the Augmciitaticn. — 
Bn'vet Captains and Lieutenants Robert 
Blissett aud F. M. Chambers, to be Cap- 
tains of Coinnanies, vice Martin, promoted 
and reraovea to Slst; and BisWp pro- 
moted. 

7th Regt. Captains P. T. Comyn and 
Jas. Delamain, to be .Mdjors, \ire Sargent, 
removed to 32d, and for the Augmeiitii- 
tion,— Brevet Captains and liieuteiiants 
Edward Gwatkin and Ale.x. Macdonald, 
to be Captains of Ct/nipanies, vice Comyn, 
promoted, .and Delamain, removed to ^Id. 
yiA Regl, Bi\v<M Capt^ and ye\U. 


William Guise, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany, vice Maling, removed to 32d. 

lOfA Regt. Cwt. Thomas Newton, to 
be Major, vice Bowen, promoted, and 
Brevet Captains and Lieutenants Pat. 
Dudgeon, H. E. Peach, and Ed\vard Fell, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Newton, 
jYromoted, aud Hodgson and Barron, re- 
moved to 31st and 34th. 

13f7i Regt. Brevet Captains and Lieu- 
tenants R. S^’ttiour and C. Savage, to he 
Captains of Companies, vice Voung and 
James, removed to 34th and 33d. 

14//i Regt. Capt. John Simpson, to be 
Major, vice Taylor^ promoted ; and Bre- 
vet Captains and Lieutenants R. Hornby, 
Alexander Stewart, and James Watkins, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Simp- 
.son, promoted, and Lockett and Wollo- 
combe, removed to 32d and .33d.— Brevet 
Captain and IJeut. D. D. Anderson, to be 
Captjiin of a Company, vice Watkins, re- 
moved to 3 1 St. 

H>//i Regt. Capt. P. Starling, to be 
Major, vice Durant, promoted ; aud Bre- 
vet Capta'ii and Lieut. J. H. Le.ster, to be 
Captain of a Company, vice Starling. 

\7th Regt. Capt. E. F. Waters, to be 
Major, vice Fast, promoted; and Brevet 
Captains and Lieutenants S. Mcrccr and 
W. Mathew, to he Captains of (’ompanies, 
\ice Waters, promoted, and Dick, re- 
moved to 31 St. 

18/// Regt. Capt.P. I.efevre, tobe Maior, 
>icc Collyer. promoted; and Brevet Cap- 
tains and Ltentcnanls James Pearson, 
H. L. While, and J. Herring, to l>c Cap- 
tains of Companies, vice Lefevre, pro- 
moU^d, and Shaw and Yates, removed te 
3 1 St and 34th.— Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
C. Godby, t/» be Captain of a Coinp.Tny, 
vice Pearson, removed to 33d. 

20//i Regt. Capt Thomas Murray, to l)o 
Major, vice Hampton, promoteu ; and 
Brevet Captain ami Lieut. H. Burney, to 
be Captain of a Company, vice Murray. 

2ls/ Regt. Capt. Charles Peach, to lie 
Major, vice Vaughan, promoted ; aud Bre- 
vet Captains and I/ieutenants 1). William- 
son, aud R. B. Wilkins, to be Captains of 
Companies, vice Peatih, promoted, and 
Cave, removed to .34th. 

2.W Regt. Capt. George Birch, to be 
Major, vice Povolcri, promoted ; and Bre- 
vet Captains and lieutenants W. Stirling, 
and Alexander Horsburgh, tobe Captains 
of Cumpanic.s, vice Birch, promoted and 
Roope, removed to 3 1st. 

24/.4 Regt. Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
F. W. Fritli, to be Captam of a Company, 
vice Brewer, removed to 32d. 

2hth Regt. Brevet Captains and Lieu- 
tenants J.K. Knight and Robert Blackall, 
to be Captains of Companie.', rice Higgins 
and Smith, removed to 3l.st and .34th. 

26th Regt. Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
Thomas Frobisher, to be Captain of a 
Company, vice Shadwell, removed to .3;kl, 
27rA Regt. Brcret Captgin i|q4 
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H. A. Mont((Oineiie, to be Captain of a 
Company, vice Andbrson, removed to 32d. 

28^A ftegt. Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
Gavin Youuff, to be Captain of a Com- 

K my, vice Hay. removed to 33d; and 
revet Capt. and Lieut. G. W. A. Lloyd, to 
be Capt. 01 a Company, and removed to 33d. 

29//i Hegt. Captains J. Swintoii, to be 
Maior, vice Garnhain, removed to .'t:id, 
and A. Stouehara, to be Major, for the 
Augmentation, and removed to 34th.-- 
Brevet Captains and Lieutenants James 
Vyse, James Frnshard, and Win. Martin, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Swinton 
and Stoneham, promoted, and Skene, re- 
moved to 33d. 

30//i Hegt. Captains John Pester to he 
Major, vice Wiggins, promoted ; and S. H. 
Tod, to be Major, for the Augmenlation, 
and removed to 32d.— Brevet Captains 
and Lieutenants E. fit/gerald, G.B.Bell, 
and Henry Norton, to he Captains of (.kmi- 
panirs, vice Pester and Todd, promoted, 
and Bueke, removed to 32d.— Bievet Capt. 
and Lieut. George Moore, to be Captain 
of a Company, vice Bell, removed to 34th. 

Medical Department. As.sistant- 

Surgeons David Lewis, James Giier.son, 
Kicnard Measlop, and Archibald Cocke, 
to be Surgeons for tlie Augmeiitatioii. 

The Promotions and Transfers to the 
new Hegiments Icaiing the laeuleiiants 
very unequally distributed in the old Corps, 
the following removals are made in cou- 
seciuence, to e(iuivli'/.e llie Itegiments in 
that rank ; — 

Lieut. A. B. Armstrong, from the 27th to 
1 0th Hegt. N. I. nea t below C. Douglas. 
Lieut. Win. Wliitaker, from the ‘iath to 

30th Hegt. N.I G. Kinloch. 

Lieut. Miles Dormer, from the 1 1th to 

10th Regt. N.I A.B.Arn).siiong. 

Lieut. H. W. BeJiisoii, from the llth to 

7th Hegt. N.I W.M.N. Sturt. 

Lieut. Chas. Fanner, from the 22d to 

yth Regt. N. I G. Gordon. 

Lieut. W. Hickey, from tlie Ifith to 1st 

Regiment, N.I H, Doveton. 

Lieut. lUn. W. Stapleton, from the ftth to 

28th Regt. N.I J. Dade. 

Lieut. It. W. llalheil, from the i6th t» 

14th Regt. N.I D. .Simp.'-on. 

Lieut. 1. K. M‘Causlaud, ti-oiu tlie 16’th 

to 4th Hegt. N.I J. Holmes. 

Ijieut. Chase Bracken, from the 19th to 

2.id Regt N.I J. Jones. 

Lieut. W. Mackintosh, from the 19th to 

2d Regt. N.I G. Teinpler. 

Lieut. J. U. Talbot, from the 2,'ith to 30th 

Regt. N.I W. Whitaker. 

Lieut. Charles Guthrie, from the 2fith to 

23d Regt. N.I C. Bracken. 

Lieut. Alban T. Da\ies, from the 22d to 

29fh Regt. N.I K. M. Orr. 

Lieut. B. W.Ebhart, from tlie27lh to 7th 

Regt. N.I U. W. Bealson. 

Lieut. W. Beveridge, fioiu tlic 17th to 
Ullil I V. ^hortlap^l, 


Lieut. Alexander Hodges, from the 21 st 
to UthBegt. N.I..:.... R. W. Halbead. 
Lieut. W. Shortreed, from the 224 to Eu- 
ropean Regt G. A.C. Stewart. 

Lieut. C. V. Wylde, from the 17th to lOth 

Regt. N.I J. M. Donuer 

Lieut. E. F. Snancer, from the 3d to the 

16th Regt. NTl J. W. J. Robertson. 

Lieut. H. H. Arnaud, from the 12th to 
17th Uegt. N.I J. Hay. 


The Appointments to Regiments of all 
Ensigns not promoted in their respective 
C’orps, |)reviou.sly to the date of the New 
Regiment.H, is cancelled ; and the under- 
mentioned, from tlie General List, arc 
promoted to Lieutenants, and j)o.sted to 
the Corps specified opposite their names, 
in order to complete them. 



To Corpa 

Emignt to he Lieuienanti. 

poBttd. 

Joseph Charles Sage . . 
Edward W akcfield . . . 

31st Regt. N. 1 

. 3d 

do. 

Alexander Wilson 

32d 

do. 

'I'lioiuas Goldney . . . 

. 12th 

do. 

John Alexander Shearer. 

. Isf 

do. 

William M urray 

George Richard 'I'albot , 

2(1 

do. 

, yth 

do. 

All. Al. Lamb Corri . . 

27 th 

do. 

Ar. Brown Sober Kent . , 

, .3.3(1 

do. 

'r. K. A. Naplcton . . . 

..30th 

do. 

Daviil Lester Rich.ir(Loa 

2Hth 

do. 

George Henry Dalhy . . 

:i4th 

do. 

.tolin Platt 

. 4 th 

do. 

Edward A. CunilH’ilege 

29th 

do. 

William Andrew Ludlow 

12th 

(lo. 

N. Joseph Ciuuberlege . 
Henry Lock 

.24th 

(io. 

I’Oth 

do. 

Clements G. Macau. . . 

. 10th 

do. 

John Peter Wade 

7th 

do. 

John Ediii. Landers. . . 

. Hth 

do. 

William Henry Pliihbs . 
Thus. Collins Wilton . . 

. 9th 

(io. 

19th 

do. 

Charles James Oldlield . 

. 1st 

do. 

RolH-Tt Cainubell . . . . 

John Her. Clarkson , . 

22(1 

3d 

do. 

do. 

Charles Manning . . . 

. l.'ith 

do. 

James T. Douglas 

25th 

do. 

'riionias C»»oke 

llth 

do. 

John Cumberlegc 

21st 

do. 

John Bartleman . . 

. 2‘>d 

do. 

Marmaduke Richardson 

dth 

do. 

nioma-s I.a;e Kennedy . 

. 18th 

do. 

Gc-orge M. .Sewell Robe 

13th 

do. 

James Roxburgh . . . 

. lyth 

do. 

Edwai*d Squibb . . . . 

28th 

d(;. 

John Pollard . . 

26th 

do. 

Walter Rutlierford 

Uth 

do. 

Alexander C. Scott . . 

Enrol 


James Saunders . . 

2.5th j 

llcgt.N.l. 

Heiiiy Hiuldtcston 
Charles J. Huthwaite . . 

4th 

do. 

I3th 

do. 

Colin Campbell . . . . 

27t]i 

do. 

John Evans . . 

llth 

do. 

Geoi*ge Irvine . 

. I6th 

do. 

Justin Sheil .. 

17th 

do. 

John W. Rowe . . 

15th 

(io. 

Charles H. S. Freeman 

24tli 

do. 

PavidWyjj^s .* M 


Uu. 
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Robert Birch .. .. 8thRert.N.l. 

Simon F. Hannah .. 20th do. 
Frederick B. Corfield .. 5th do. 
Fryer B. 'I'odd . . . • 5th do. 

Francis Warwick . . .. 2d do. 

John F. Curgenven . . 30th do. 

John Gibbs wst do, 

James C. Tudor .. 23d do. 

Joseph H. Smith .* ..31st do. 

William M^D. Hopper. . 29th do. 
Kiehniond Houghton . , 32d do. 

Curwen Gale 6th do. 

William Foley .... 7th do. 

Charles Fowle . . . . 33d do. 

'lliomas Smith . . 34th do. 

William Cossart Carleton 18th do. 

George Nugent Irvine . . 14th do. 
Thomas Lysaght .. Europ. llcgt. 
Robert Chet wodc .< .. 10th Regt. N. I. 
R. U. Maigrave . . . . 20th do. 

Alfred Lewis IGth do. 

Richard Angelo . . . . 17th do. 

R. Castle Jenkins . . . . 3lst do. 

T. Henry Ncwhoiisc . . .3d do. 

K. F. Mackenzie . . . . .32d do. 

Joseph Corfield . . . . 12(h do. 

Isaac Cooper 1st do. 

R. E. Battley 2d do. 

C. H. Naylor .. .. 9th do. 

W. F. Beatson .. ..27th do. 

Hugh'rroup .. .. 33d do. 

I’atrlck Grant . . . . 30th do. 

Alexander J. Fraser . . 28tli do. 
Samuel Twemlow . . . . 34th do, 

W. G. Cooper .. 4 th do. 

William G. J. Robe 29th do. 

Joseph L. Farrcr . . . . 12th do. 

Colin Troup .. .. 24th do. 

Richard Somerville . , 26th do. 
James Burney . . . . 10th do. 

John Buniey ., .. 7th do. 

F. C. Reeves . . . . 8th do. 

Owen lionier , , , . 9th do. 

John Blciicowe . . . » 19th do. 

William Y. Torckler .. 1st do. 
Heiiry Mackintosh . . . . 22d do. 

Alexander K. Agnew . . 3d do. 

J. G. Gordon .. .. 15th do. 

John Wyllie .. .. 25tli do. 

R.J.H. Birch .. 11th do. 

K. W. Birch 21st do. 

John Woodburu , . 22d do. 

John Butler .. .. 6th do. 

Henry B. Smith ,. .. 18th do. 

Alexander Watt .. 13th do. 

William Palmer .. I9th do. 

Andrew Clarke . . . . 28th do. 
Thomas P. EUis . . 26th do. 

H. C. Boileau .. 14th do. 
Francis Beaty . , Europ. Regt. 
1>. Baldcrston .. .. 25th Regt. N. I. 

C. Chester 4th do. 

John B. D. Gahan ,. 13th do. 

(>. W. Span .. .. 27th do. 

Rul)ert McNair .. .. llth do. 

A. K. M‘Murdo ,. ,. 16th do. 

James Gresham 1 . 17th do. 

A. L. Duric .. 15th do. 

Andrew Charlton , • , , 24th do. 


Horace Basely .. »• 23dRert.N.I, 

George Wilaon . . * • 8tli aO. 

Samuel liong .. *• 20th do. 

E. E. Ludlow • t • . 5th do. 
James Maclean .. ,, 5th do. 

B. Bygravc . . • . 2d do. 

C. H.Cobbe .. .. 30th do. 

Robert Stewart .. .. 21st do. 

John Russell . . . ■ 23d do. 

J.O. Oldham .. .. Slst do. 

W. A. Smith .. .. 29th do. 

Edward Carte . . . . 32d do. 

E.J. Betts .. .. 6th do. 

John Welchman . . . . 7th do. 

J.T. Lowe .. .. 33d do. 

A. M. L. Maclean . . . . 34tli do. 

Benjamin Scott .. 18th do, 

William Wise .. ..14th do. 

Edward Rushworth . . Europ. Regt. 
William Struthers .. 10th Regt. N. 1. 
J. H. Vanrenen .. 20th do. 

J. W. Colquhouu .. 16th do. 

J.Gibb 17th do. 

The rernmniug En.signa in the Array 
are posted to Regiment.'} as follows, the 
first nine being to till np all vacancies, 
announced to tlie present date inclusive — 
the rest in succession of Majors and 
Corps. 

F.nugm. Corps. 

George Cumine .. .. 3l.stHcgt. N.I, 
William M. Ramsay .. 31st do. 
Alexander Macdonald 10th do. 
William D. Stewart . , 3d do. 

U.L. Burnett .. .. 27th do. 

John Macdonald •• 24th do. 

John Knyvett . . . . 3:^(1 do. 

Arthur Knyvett . . . . 32d do. 

Edward J. Watson ,, .30th do. 

William limes . . , . 12th do. 

Bruce Boswell . . 1st do 

William Stewart , . 2d do. 

Steplieii Williams . , . . 9th do. 

Francis Hunter. . .. 27th do. 

Joseph Whiteford . . 3:W do. 

WUliamPeel .. .. 28th do. 

William F. A. Seymour 3lth do. 

Matthew Smith ., ..4th do. 

George A. Mce . . 29th do. 

R.H. Miles .. .. 12th do, 

A. T. Lloyd .. .. 24th do. 

Chailes Griiiin ,. 26ih do. 

John Buncombe ., 10th do. 

Charles Commcline .. 7 th do. 

Henry Charlton . . , 8th do. 

Hugh Todd .. .. 9th do. 

H.F.Brodcrip .. .. 19th do. 

Philip Goldney .. .. 1st do. 

Alexander Webster . . 22d do. 

WUliam Maegeorge . . 3d do. 

W. H. Leacock .. 15tli do. 

Robert Codringtou , , 25th do. 

J.C. Plowden .. .. llth do. 

William Tritton .. 21st do. 

Henry Fowle . . . . 22d do. 

James Hannay , , 6th do. 

Francis Thomas .. ,. 18th do. 

George, Burford . . 13th do. 

WUliam Clifford . . .. 19th do. 
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William Freeth ^ . 28th Regt, N. 1. 
Frederick Moore , .. 26ih do. 

Jolin A. Fairhead ’ . . 14th do. 
James Matthic Europ. Uegt. 

Francis Trimmer . . 25tli Uegt. N. I. 
Alfred Arabin .. 4th do 

William M.Tvitton .. 13th do*. 
Hugh A. Uoscaweu . . 27th do. 

Henry «tone . .. nth do. 

I* rancis Hewitt .. 16ih do. 

George T. Marshall .. 17th do. 
William tt. Curfield .. 15th do. 

T. J. Uocke .. .. 24th do. 

K. Campbell .. .. 2;hl do. 

A. S. Singer .. .. 8th do. 

C. B. Hall . . . . 2Uth do. 

Hios. Gear 5tli do. 

A. C. Deunistoun . . 5th do. 

Joseph Pcacockc . . 2d do. 
t.V. M‘Grath .. .. 30th do. 

M. T.Wost .. .. 21st do. 

W. T. Savary . . . . 23d do. 

W. H. Mitl'ord .. 3Ist do. 

G. M. Sherer ... 29th do., 

W. C. Ormsby . . . . 32d do. 

A. L. Harwell .. .. Cth do. 

F. St. John Sturt 7th do. 

Jolui llindsoii . . . . 33d do. 

Farquhar Macrae . . 34th do. 

F. C. Milner .. .. IHtli do. 

IIcmyFitzsimou.s .. 14th do. 

J. H. Han key .. .. Kuron. Uegt. 

H. M. Gravel .. Kith Uegt. N. I, 

G. 0. Johnstone .. 20th do. 

John Campbell . . .. Kitli do. 

Henry Moore .. .. 17th do. 

J. B.’llohinson .. 3lst do. 

1). C. Keiller . . . . 3d do. 

F. Kiiyvett . . . . 32d do. 

Francis Winter . . 30th do. 

J. S. Hodgson .. ., 12th do. 

Uod. Maeaonald , . .. 1st do. 

N. S. Nesbitt .. .. 2tl do. 

C. J. F. Uurnett . . . . 9lh do. 

L. C. lit own .. .. 27th do. 

D’Arey Freslon .. .. 33d do. 

Daniel Baiufield , . 2Kth do. 

Edward Jackson .. .. 34th do. 

Hon. H. Gordon 4th do. 

J. C. Eninsdaiue . . ,. 29th do. 

Fiederick Corner .. 12th do. 

George Llyron .. .. 24th do. 

llavid RohS . . . . 20 th do. 

H. N, W'orsley .. .. KHh do. 

James C'raiglie . . .. 7th do. 

E. Du Pre Townslicnd , . 8th do. 

John Dyson . . . . 9th do. 

W. J. 11. Knyveit .. 19th do. 

Henry SmilK .. .. 1st do. 

HeniTLyell .. 22d do. 

O. 11. Thomas .. .. 3d do. 

C. 11. Eyre .. .. Ihth do. 

C. II. Boi.sragou .. 2jth do. 

William llunter .. Ilth do. 

Thorna.** Dalyell . . ..21st do, 

James Burnett . . 22d do. 

J.R.Bigge .. .. 6th do. 

A. E. Campbell .. l«th do. 

William Glen . . . . 13th do. 

W.B,Hay lyth 


Richard Nelson . « 

28di 

Re«.N. 

Samuel Stapleton . . 

26th 

do. 

John Chesney 

14th 

do. 

Robert Crofton 

Euro 

p. Regt. 

J.W.MiehelL .. 

2.5th 

Hegt.N. 

w.H. R. Bdpa 

4t}i 

Bo. 

J. H. Handswmb 

13th 

do. 

Ilowyer vStewart 

27 th 

do. 

Robert Riddell . . . . 

11th 

do. 

T.W. Bolton .. 

ICth 

do. 

William Ilrownlow . . 

17th 

do. 

Robert Menzies 

15 th 

do. 

G. C. Armstrong 

24th 

do. 

R. W. Fra.ser 

. 23d 

do. 

G. E. Van Heythuysen 

8th 

do. 

Richard C'hitty . , . 

. 2flth 

do. 

J. H.Craigie 

,5th 

do. 

James Stephen 

5th 

do. 

M. W. Gilmore. .. 

. 2d 

do. 

George Cox . . 

30th 

do. 

K. B. Hamilton , . 

. 21st 

do. 

F. Bennett . . 

2:id 

do 

Henry Beaty 

31st 

do. 

W. S. Menteath . . . , 

29tl» 

do. 

William Biddulph . . 

32d 

do. 

F. W^ Anson 

. fitli 

do. 

F. W. Hardwick 

7th 

do. 

William Souter . . 

.. 33d 

do. 

John Ross 

114 th 

do. 

Allred Jackson , . 

.. 18th 

do. 

John Blacken 

i4th 

(io. 

Robert M^Murdo .. 

Europ. Regt. 

S. Bai herie . . 

10th Regt.N. 

Samuel H. Bagshawc 

20th 

do. 

Willijuu Mitchell . . 

iCih 

do. 

'I'hos. Seaton . . 

17lh 

do. 

P. P. Turner . . . . 

3 1st 

do. 

H. W.J. Wilkinson .. 

3d 

do. 

C. B. Kr'imctt . . 

. 32(1 

do. 

John Tierney .. .. 

30t!i 

do. 

T.H. Scott .. 

12th 

do. 

Arcliibahl Bogle . . 

. Ist 

do. 


roRMA'MON OF THE NEW REGIMENTS. 
31.V/ Jieghnent Native Jn/antry, 

Majors 

J. S. Harriott, from the 2d Regiment. 
Charle.s Martin .. Cth uo. 


Cabtdvis. 

B Bouiie . . . . 

23d 

do. 

A. Hodgson 

10th 

do. 

K.B. Higgins .. 

2:>th 

do. 

Lew is Shaw 

18th 

do. 

G. P.Wjmer 

. 3d 

do. 

Alexander Dick 

17lh 

do. 

W'illiain Gregory 

3d 

do. 

James W'atkms . . 

. 14th 

do. 

Ltrultnanlv, 

'ITioinas Hepwoilh, (B.C.) 4th 

do. 

Robert Beeher, (do.) . 

. 10th 

do. 

RolHTt Stewart, (do.) . 

. 2Cth 

do. 


Francis Crossley, (do.) . . Europ. Uegt. 
J. C. Wother-spoon, (do.) 2l.st Reg. N. I. 
Uenjawiii Ashe, (do.) .. Europ. Regt. 
Brough Maltby, (do.) , . 9th Regt. N. I. 
H. G. Nash . . . . 7th do. 

John Tomlinson .. .. 9th do. 

Ebcnezei* Marshall . . 1st do. 
J.R«i$RH:k .. 9tb 49. 
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FrtticisJ. Belle w .. 

R. A. Miicnaxhtett 

0. E. Hritten 

William Forbes 
R. R. Hughes 
William (ilasgow 
George H. Cox 
Jos. Chas. Sage 
Jos. H. Smith . . 

R. C. Jenkins 

J. (). Oldham . . 

JEntignt- 

(leorge Cuminc 
William M. Ramsay 
W. R. Milford 
J. U. Robinson 
Henry Beaty 
P. P. Turner . . 

‘^2d Regiment I 

MajWi. 

George Sargent 

S. H.Tod 

Vaptaini. 

N. Bucke . . . . 

A. Loekett . . 

1. Milling , . . . 

J. Anderson , , 

P. Brewer 

Jos. Harris . . * 

Thos. Robinson 
Thomas Reiiiolds . 

tAfuUmvtB. 


Civil and Military JnUUigence^ 


William James 
Geo.W.A.IJoyd .. 
Lieutfnanti. 

Peter Grant, (B. C.) 
Andrew Harvey, (do.) 
Ralph Forster, (do J . . 

G. J.B. Johnston, (do.) 
John Grant, (do.) 
Thomas Coding, (do.) 
William Bacon, (do.) 

H. A. Newton 
R.W. Wilson .. 
Rolwrt Delamain • . 
Francis T. Boyd 
Henry Paul . . 

Roliert Taylor 
M.G. White .. 

G. D. Roebucke . . 

H. D. White .. 

Geo. Fleming 
Edward Watt , . 

A. B. vS. Kent 
Charles Fowle . , 
Hugh Troup . . 

J.T. Lowe .• *. 

Entignt. 

John Knyvett , . . , 

Joseph Whiteford ' .. 
John Hindson . . 
D’Arcy Preston 
William Souter 


George Jenkins, (do.) 
John Davies, (do.) . . 

R. B. Fergusson, (do.) 
William Jover, (do.) . . 

Jos. B. Smith, (do.) . . 
Fred. Mackenzie, (do.) 
J.H.McKinlay 

J. R. Aire . . 

Elias E. Isaac 

P. C. Anderson • . 
R. M'Cullay Pollock , 
William Biguell 
Robert Wrought on 
Francis Candy 
Hon. William Hamilton 
Ninian Lowis 
William Hoggaa 
Alexander Wil.son . . 
Richmond Houghton 

K. F. Mackenzie 
Edward Carle . . 

Ensigus. 

Arthur Knyvett ., 
W. C. Orni.sby 
Frederick Knyvett 
William Biddulph .. 

C. B. Kennctt 


IBthRegt. N. 

19th 

do. 

20th 

do. 

2:m 

do. 

11th 

do. 

ft 2d 

do. 

Tstli 

do. 

2d 

do. 

16th 

do. 

21st 

do. 

15th 

do. 

12th 

do. 

4th 

do. 

3d 

do. 

17th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

20th 

do. 

ve Infantry, 

7th 

do. 

30tli 

do. 

.'iOth 

do. 

l4th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

24th 

do. 

2d 

do. 

2d 

do. 

2d 

do. 

) 24th 

do. 

7th 

do. 

28th 

do. 

4tli 

do. 

, 4th 

do. 

17th 

do. 

28th 

do. 

7tli 

do. 

30th 

do. 

15th 

do. 

6tli 

do. 

. 7lh 

do. 

8th 

do. 

20th 

do. 

6th 

do. 

12th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

1.3th 

do. 

lOfh 

do. 

8th 

d(». 

25th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

6th 

do. 

.'itii 

do. 

17th 

dr». 


ISthRe^.N.I. 
28th 00. 


Europ. Regt. 


Regiment Native Infantiy. 


R. C. Gamham 
James Delamain 

Captains. 

J. A. Shad well 
Forster Walker 
William Skene 
Thos. Wollocombe 
Patrick M. Hay 
JaiuQji Pearson 


29thRcgt.N.I. 
7th do. 

26lh do. 
Europ. Regt. 
l^thRegt.N.I. 
]4th do. 

28th do. 

18tU do. 


Majors. 

Henry Hath vvaile 
A. Stoncham . . 

Captuins. 

J. II. Cave .. 

J.Gabb 

'Hiomas Barron 
Frederick Young 
Walter A. Yate.s .. 

George Banks Bell 
Henry T. Smith . , 

George Young 

Lteuffvanis. 

William Grant, (B. C.) 

Hugh Wilson, (do.) . . 

James Smith, (do.l 
Nicholas Penny, (do.) 

Alex. M‘Mahon, (do.) 

John Thomnsoii, (do.) 

Robt. Sam. Phillips, (do.) 2tJth 
Charles Thoresby . 

Henry Lawrence 
'Jlioinas Moodie . . 

Charles Mai-shall 
Lewis Vansandan . 

Robert P. Fulcher 
John B. Fenton 
Andrew G. Ward 
George Hilf . . 

George H. White 
John Frederick 
George Henry Dalby 
Thomas Smith 
Samuel Twemlow 
A, M. L. Maclean . 

Ensigns. 

W. F. A. Seymour 
Farquhar Macrae . 


28th 

do. 

4th 

do. 

14th 

do. 

9th 

do. 

5th 

do. 

Europ 

• Beat 

10th R 
3rd 


29th 

do. 

1st 

do. 

15th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

nth 

do. 

23d 

do. 

23d 

do. 

12th 

do. 

22d 

do. 

16th 

do. 

3d 

do. 

. 1st 

do. 

.30th 

do. 

28th 

do. 

27th 

do. 

22d 

do. 

19th 

do. 

16th 

do. 

2()tli 

do. 

• Infant) y. 

5th 

do. 

29th 

do. 

21st 

do. 

. 1st 

do. 

lOtii 

do. 

13lh 

do. 

18th 

do. 

30th 

do. 

25th 

do. 

24tli 

do. 

10th 

do. 

30th 

do. 

. 5th 

do. 

14lh 

do. 

24 th 

do. 

10th 

do. 

>.) 26th 

do. 

29th 

do. 

19th 

do. 

1st 

do. 

15th 

do. 

8th 

do. 

. 20th 

do. 

23d 

do. 

1st 

do. 

12th 

do. 

4 th 

do. 

15th 

, dt). 

. . 9th 

do. 

1.5th 

do. 

24th 

do. 

5tli 

^ do. 

, 8th 

do. 

i;»h 

do. 
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Edward Jackson . . 29th Regt. N. I. 
JohnKoss .. .. 21st do. 

WM. CASEMENT, Ideut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. MU. Dept. 

Sept. 12. 

No. 110 of 18211.^ The Right Hon. the 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
make the following Promotions and 
Transfer. infantry. 

Lieut. Colonel John Nicholas Smith to 
be Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of a 
Regiment, from the 20th of July, 182:1, 
vice Marshall, dccea.scd — Major'i'J. S., 
Harriott to be Lieut Colonel from the 
same date, vice Smith. — Major W. B. 
Walker to be Lieut. Colonel from the I8th 
of Augu.st, 182,1, vice Cumberlege, de- 
ceased. — Lieut. General Robert Phillips i.s 
transferred to the Senior Li.st, from the 
4th of September, vice Morris, de- 
ceased. — ^Ideut. Colonel 'r. M. Weguelin 
to be Lieut. Coiotiel Commandant of a 
Regiment from the same date, vice Phil- 
lip.s.— Major George Sargent to be IJeut. 
Col. from the same date, lice Wegnelin. 

NATIVK INFANTRY. 

Ziit Rent. Capt. Benjamin Roojie to be 
.Major 5 — Brevet (:apt. and Lieut, l’h<)ina.s 
Hepworth to be Captain of a t'ompany ; — 
Ensign George Cumiue to be Lieutenant ; 
from the 20th July, 182.1, in succe'<sioii to 
Harriott, promoted.— Brevet Capt. and 
liieut. Robert Bccher to k' Captain ol a 
Company Ensign Win. M. Ramsay to 
be Lieutenant; from the 21st of July, 
1823, in succession to Shaw, deceased. 

\tRhRe^t. En.sigti Ale xaiuler Macdonald 
to be Lieutenant from the 4tli of August, 
1823, vice Phelips, deceased. 

3rf Regt, Capt- Jo.scph Nesbitt to be 
Major Brevet Capt. and I.icut. James 
Kckford to be Captain of a Company ; — 
Ensign W. l>. Stewart to lie Lieutenant ; 
from the 18th of .\ugust, I82:i, in succes- 
sion to Walker, promoted. 

21th Regt, Brevet Capt. and Lieut. G. 
A. Vetch to lie Captain of a Comiiany 
Ensign R. L. Bmuett to be Lieutenant ; 
fiom the 20th of August, 1823, in succcs- 
siou to Fortune, decea.seil. 

2Ath Regt, Ensign Joliu Macdonald to 
Lieutenant from the 27th of August, 
ltw3, vice Delap, deceased. 

.33</ Regt. En.'.ign John Knyvett to be 
Lieutenant from the 29th of August, 
1823, vice Watt, transfenetl to the Ca- 
valry. 

Z'ldRegt. Capt. N. Bucke to K* Major 
Brevet Capt. ami Lieut. Charles Andrews 
to be Captain of a Company;— Ensign 
Arthur Knyvett to be Lieutenant; from 
the 4lh of September, 1823, in succession 
to Sargent promoted. 

30/A Regt. Capt. C. Bowycr to l)c Ma- 
jor;— Brevet Capt. and Lieut. P. H. De- 
waal to Ik 5 Captain of a Company ;-^Kn- 
sign Edward J. Watson to be Lieutenant ; 

OnmU Herald j VeL 1. 


from the 1 1th of September, 1823) in suc- 
cession to Alder, invalided. 

WM. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt. MU. Dept. 

^lADRAS. 

STAFF AProINTMENTS. 

Fort St. Georgey Sept. 23. — Malor-Gen, 
Sir John Doveton, K. C. B. to the com- 
mand of the Northern Division of the 
Army. — Major- Gen. Sir T. Pritzler, 
K.C.’B. to the command of the Southern 
Division of the Army. 

AIM’OIN I'MKNTS. 

Fort St. George y Sept. 9. —Lieut. Arthur 
M'Farlane, ;»th Regt. N. I. to he Quarter 
Master and Interpreter to the 2d Balt, vice 
Ander.son. 

HentlQunriersy Chovliry Plain. 

Sept. 13. 'J’ho luider-iuentioned officers 
are appointed to do duty with the Corps 
s|K‘cUied :--C<i»iiet \V. (i. C. Dunbar, titli 
Itegt. Light Cavalrv—Eiisigiis '1'. Coles and 
E. Cliittcrlnick, 2(1 Batt. iOth Regt. N. 1. 

Sept. .Major G. Mauiiseir (Tate Pror 
motion) IS po.'^ti'd to tiu' 2d Batt. .’ith Regt. 
— Capt. J. Anderson (late Promotion) i» 
posted to the 1st Halt. r)th Regt. 

Sept. 1(). — Lieut. '1'. S. t'lari(ige, 17th 
Regt. i.s appointed to the charge of the 
officers rccenll); promoted, and nostetl to 
Corps .sciving in the Centre anil Mysuro 
Divisions of the Arinv. 

Sept. 2(». — Lieut. It. Codringlon, 2.'l(l 
Regt. N. L to be Adjutant Jst Batt. of that 
Corps, \ice Ih sh'y. 

Sept. 30.— Ciiloiiel F. Pierce, N. 1. to 
command the I'icld Force in the Dooab.— 
Col. A. M‘Dowall, C. 11. N. 1. to eotumaml 
the'lVoops ill the Ceded Districts.— Major 
J. Nixon, l.st Regt. N. 1. to he Interpreter 
to the Head Quarters of the Army, \ieu 
i.eitji, ivhigned. 

PROMOTIONS. 

P'ort St. GeorgVy Sept. 12.— 5M Regt. 
N. 1. Senior Capt. G. Maunsell, to b« 
Major.— Senior Lieut. (Brevet .Captain) 
P. Fanpiar.son, to be Captain; and Se- 
nior Ensign T. B. White, to be l.ient. 
from April 30, IH22, vice Carnat! retired, 
— .Senior Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) J. Aiider- 
sou, to be Cajil.; and Senior Ensign 
Mr. Maires, to be Lieut from Dee. 23, 

1822, vice Fair, deceased. 

17fA Retit. N. 1. Senior Ensign Thos. 
RPClellan, to be Lieut, vice Jardiiie, ea- 
.shiered; iiale of eommissioM, .Sept. 10, 

1823. 

The uudennrntioned gentlemen ate 
admitted as Cadets of Cavalry and lu- 
fantiy, in confoimity with their appoint- 
ment by the Hon. Court of Directors, and 
arc promoted to the rank of Cornet and 
Ensign rrsp.’ciively, leaving the date of 
their Comrai'sions for future adjustment. 

Ctfert/r.v.— Mr. W.G.C. Dunbar, ai rived 
Sept. 3. 1833; Mr. P. A. Walker, arrived 
Sept. 7, 1823. 

Messrs. Daniel Wvnter, G. 

4 Y 
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W. Moore, H. C. Bemr, C. I*. Moore, 
H. P. Clay, G. A. Barnard, arrived Sept.7, 
1823. 

Sept. 16.— A/tfrfra# European Se- 

nior Ensign P. Chambe||, to be Lieut, 
vice Ellaway deceased ; mro of Commis- 
sion, AprU 23, 182.1. 

The undermentioned officers are pro- 
moted to the rank of Brevet Captains 
from this date : 

Lieutenants— 1. T. Weblee, 7th Regt. : 

R- Bruce, 18th r I. G. Whitford, 5th j 
A. M‘Leod, Md: F. W. Morgan, 1st: 
G. Willock, .5th ; D. A. Fenning, Sth. 

Fort St. George f Sept. 30.— Ine under- 
mentiooed geutlemeu are admitted as 
.Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry, in con- 
fonul^ with their appointment by the 
Hon. Court of Directors, and are moraot- 
ed to the ranks of Cornet and Ensigu, 
leaving the dates of their commission for 
future adjustment. 

Cevalry. — Mr. C. R. Flint, Mr. T. I. 
Tayler, ariivcd Sept. 24. 

/«/im/ry.— Mr. Eneas Macqueen airivcd 
Sept. 24. 

Oct. 3.-I2/A Regt. N. I. .Senior En- 
sign D. Kiulock, to he Lieutenant, vice 
Stewart, deceased ; date of Commission, 
Oct. 1, 1823. 

ALTERATIONS OF RANK. 

Fort St. George^ Sept. 12. 

5/A Regt. N, I. Lieut. M. Poole, to take 
rank from June 20th, 1822, vice Luaid, 
deceased.— Lieut. J. Richardson, to take 
rank from Nov. 23, 1822, vice Milford, 
deceased.— First Lieut. W. G. Lewis, of 
the Artillery, to rauk as First Lieutenant, 
from June 8th, 1821. 

REMOVALS. 

Head Quarters^ CAouItry Ptain. 

Sept. 26. — Lieut. J. Gordon, of the 6th 
■Regt. is removed from doing duty wiili 
2d Batt. 5th Regt. to do duty with the Ist 
Battalion of that Corps,— Ensign R. Jj. M. 
Spoye, from the 3d to the ‘Jth Regt. N. 1. 
at his own I'eque.st.— Ensign J.S. Mac- 
ritie, from the 1st to the 2d Battalion, 
9th Regiment. 

FORLOtOUS. 

Fort St, George^ .Sept. 16.— En.sim O. F. 
Sturt, Sth Regt. N. I. is permitted to re- 
turn to Europe, on sick certificate, vice 
Bombay. 

Sept. 26.— Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) D. C. 
Stewart, 12th Regt. N. I. is permuted to 
return to Europe ou sick certmrale. 

Sem. 30.— Lieut. Colonel J. Marshall, 
UthRegt. N.I. is permitted torcturu to 
Europe ou sick certificate. 

Oct. 3.— Lieut. Colonel J. Colebrookc, 
C. B. 2d Regt. Light Cavalry, is permittca 
to return to Europe on sick certificate,— 
Capt. P. Farquharsou, Sth Regt. N. 1. is 
wrmltted to return to Europe on Fm- 
lough. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 9.— The under- 
mentioned Gentlemen are admitted on the 
Establishment as Assistant Surgeons, in 
conformity with their Appointment by the 
Hon. Court of Directors: Messrs. Joseph 
Thomson, David Richardson, and John 
Grant Maicolmson, arrived at Madras, 
Sept. 3.— Assistant •Surgeon. Maicolmson 
is appointed to do duty under the Sur- 
geon of the 1st Battalion of Artillery: 
and Assistant-Surgeons Richardson and 
Thompson are appointed to do duty under 
the Surgeou or the Madina European 
Regiment. 

Sept. 12.— The undermentioned gen- 
tlemen are admitted as Assistant-Sur- 
geons, in conformity with their Appoint- 
ment by tlie Hon. Court of Directors 
lliomas Ward, M. D., Robert Power, ar- 
rived Sept. 7, 182:1. 'ITiey arc also ap- 

ointed to do duty under the Garrison 

urgeou of Fort St. George. Assistant- 
Suigeon ITiomas Key is ap|)ointed to do 
duty under the Garrison Smgeou at Poo- 
namallee. 

BOMBAY 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Rombatf Castle, 25th Sept. 1823. 

Major Campbell, commanding 2d Batt. 
yth Regt. having tendered his resignation 
of the Office of President of the Standing 
Committee of Survey, the Hou. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to accept the 
same,— Cant. M(>ri.son, the Senior Mem* 
her of the Committee, is appointed Presi- 
dent of the Committee; Capt. F. Koome, 
Superintending Olficer of the Cadet Es- 
tablishment, a Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sept. 25tli. The undermentioned Lieu- 
teiiaiils, Cadets of the 2d Class, of the 
Season 1807, having served fifteen years, 
the Hon. tlie Governor in Council is 
pleased to promote them to the Brevet 
rank of Captain. 

Lieut. G. Moor, 9th Regt-^^ 

N. I 

Lieut. T. C. Ryl)ot, 2d Regt. I I6th Sept. 

Lt. Cav f 1823. 

Lieut. J. B, Seely, 4th Regt. j 

Sept. 27th. i'tii liegt. N. I.— Senior 
Captain Charles W.Elwood, to be M^or; 
IJeut, Stratford Powell, to be Captain', 
and Ensign Picr^ Dawney to be Lieut, 
in succession to Gibson, deceased.— Date 
of Rsmk, 20th March 1823. 

Get. :id. 1st Regt. N. L— Ensign Rich- 
ard Philipps to Iw Lieut, vice Wilkins, 
deceased.— Date of Rank to be settled 
hereafter. 

4th Regt. N. l.-Ensign Archibald Neil 
Maclean to be Lieut, vice Baynes, de- 
ceased.— Ditto ditto. 

5th Regt. N. I.— Ensign James Buck to 
be Lieut, vice Say, dismisied.— 28th Sept. 
1823. 
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BENGAL. 

BIRTHS) MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Aug. 10th, At Saugor, Mrs. 
Charles Sutton, of a son and heir.—l/th. 
AtDhangulpore, the lady of J. Petty Wwd, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a sou.— 22d. 
At Etawah, the lady of Brevet Capt. L. 
Bruce, Ac^utant 2d Batt. 12th N. I. of a 
daughter.— 23d. AtMhow, in Malwa, the 
lady of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, of a son.— 
24th, At JubuljMN'e, the lady of Lieut. M. 
Nicholson, of a son.— 26th. At Patna, the 
lady of Dr. Thomson, Surgeon to the 
Board of Hevcuue, Central Provinces, of 
a daughter.— 29th. The lady of George 
Richardson, Esq, of the Civil Service, of a 
son,— 30th. At Kendall Baugh, the lady of 
F. A. Magniac, Esq. of tlic Civil Service, 
of a daughter; Mrs. J. W. G. Taylor, 
of a daughter: Purncah, the hidy of 
H. Buckland, Esq. of a son ; atCavi'iiuore, 
the lady of Capt. George Matthews, H.M. 
Syth Uegt. of a daughter. — Sent, Ut. Mrs. 
(ico. Howland, of a son; in Cnouringhoe, 
the lady of Chai'les Paton, Esq., Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, of adaughter ; at Benares, 
the lady of Dr. Watson, of a daughter ; 
at Cultia Factor, Mrs. J. Russell, of a 
daughter.— 2d. in Chowringtoii, the lady 
of F. T. Hall, Esq. of a daughter : the 
lady of W. H . Abbott, Esq., of a daughter ; 
the lady of P. G. 'flioiuson, Esq., ot the 
Civil Service, of a daughter.— 3d. At 
Nusierabad, the lady of Capt. Sandys,D.A. 
Quartermaster General, of a daughter.— 
4th. At Goomalty, near Malda, the hidy 
of John Andrew, Esq., of a daughter ; at 
Bhangulpore, the lady of Ensign D. L. 
Richardson, of twin sons ; near Bhaiigui- 
iKire, the lady of Lieut, and Adiutant 
D’Dyley, Artillery, of a son. — 6th. At 
Calcutta, the lady of M. Arom, Esq. of 
a son ; the lady of J. B. Dorret, Esq. of a 
son.— 7th. At Meerut, the lady of Capt.T. 
Liiiusden, of the Horse Artillery, of a son. 
— dth. At Malda, the lady of J. W. Bate- 
man, Esq., of Jungpore, of a son. — ^9th. 
At Chowringhcc, the lady of John Mel- 
Hgan Seppings, Esq., of a son.— 12th. At 
Noacolly, the lady of C. Cardew, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a sou and heir ; the 
lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of Malda, of 
a still-bom child.— 13th. At Dum Dum, 
the lady of Capt. P.G. Mathison, of Ar- 
tillery, and Commissary of Ordnance, of 
a daughter.— 14th. The lady of Capt. F. 
Walker, European Regiment, of a son.— 
17tb. Atl^talia, thelady of Mi^or Waters, 
commanding the Dinagpore Local batt. of 
a still-born daughter.— 1 9th At Baucoora 
Jungle Metals, the lady of G. N. Check, 
Esq., Citil Service, of a daughter.— 26th. 
The lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a daughter. 

August 26th. At Dum Dam, 
by the Rev. Mr. Bales, Ueut. J. W. In- 


gram, .3d Regt. N. I. to Maria Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the late Major Scott, 
of the same regiment.— September iat. 
By special licence, at St. John’s Cathe* 
dral, by the Rev. 1). Corrie, LL.D. senior 
Chaplaui of the Presideiicv, Lieut, .lohn 
Liptrap, of the 2d Battalion, 21st Kegt. 
Beng.N. I., to Miss Maiia Perigoe.— 12th 
At St.John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Wm, 
Parson, George Jesson, Esq., Civil Engi- 
neer, to Miss Mary 'lliomas Poynton.— 
16th. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Mr. William Fawcett Penning- 
ton,to Miss Charlotte Cuuningliam.— 17th. 
At St. John’s Cathedral, hy the Rev. J. 
Parson, George Proctor, Esq., Sur|;eon 
(Ml the Hon, Company’s Bengal Military 
Establishment, to Eli/abeih, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel S. Dyer. 

Deaths . — August l.'ith. At Poona, Ca- 
therine Frederiea, infant daughter of 
Capt. Fiuuklaiul of His Majps^'s 2()th 
Regt. of Foot, aged nine months and six 
days. — I7th. At Nusserabad, Frauds An- 
ncsley Cornwallis, son of Capit. Arthur 
Warue, 3d Regt. Light Cavalry, aged two 
years seven months and twenty-four days. 
—1 8th. At C’lilyee, Lieut. Col. N. Cum- 
licrlege, of the l.st Regt. N. I.— 22d. At 
Berhampore, Louisa \^ilier.s Wilson, lady 
of Capt. Chiistian Wilson, of His Migea- 
ty’.s 38th Uegt. of Foot, aged tweuty-Ave 
years. — 2r)il). At Chinsuruli, Capt. Wm. 
Smith, late of the Rohilla Corns.— 26th. 
At Secronc, Major Henley of the 24th 
Rert. N. 1. and political agent in Bhopal. 
— 3lst. At Cawnporc, Isabel, daughter of 
George Heddie, Superintending Surgeon, 
aged one year, five months and twenty- 
six days. — September 2d. Benjamin Lamb 
Jenkins, Esq., late an A8.sistant in the 
Military Accountant General’s office, 
aged 41; Mr. Humphrey Langley. Chie. 
Ufticer of the Woodford.— .3d. Charles 
Busch, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. F. 
Bonatfe ana Co., aged forty-eight years; 
at Futtyghur, Mary, the infant daughter 
of Lieut. Joliii Foroes Paton, of the Ben- 
gal Engineers, aged one year and fourteen 
days.— 4th. Capt. Wm. Biowne, of Selb- 
porc, aged 49; at Bcrtiaiuporc, Lieut. 
Gen. James Morris, of the senior list of 
the anny.— 5th. At Calcutta, Lieut. Geo. 
Walter, Coi^ps of Engineers.— 7th. Mr. 
Francis Willoughby, son of Colonel Wil- 
loughby, of Patna, aged 7% years; at 
Bhaugulixire, Lieut. SHcaier, of the Ist 
Regi. N. L— llth. Drowned, wl^ cross^ 
ing from one factory to another, Mr. Che. 
Stratford Powell, of Catchee Cottah, ia 
the Zillah of Nuddea, aged 37.— Ih. At 
the house of John Turner, Esq., Chow* 
riughce, ’Predway Clarke, Esq., of tho 
Civil Service, aged 25 yean.— ihh. Mr, 
John Roxburgh, late of the Botanic^ 
Gardens, aged 46.— 18th. At the house of 
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hla brother-in-law Mr. James Robinson, 
Mr. (leorge Mowett, indigo-planter, late 
of Bishnaglmr; and on the 20th, his wi- 
dow, M r.s. Charlotte Mo we tt, aged 2:i year.s. 
—32th AtUarracknore, liieut. John Hoard, 
Interpreter and Quarterma'^tcr of the 2d 
batt. 20th U(*gt. N. I. in the 2;kl year of his 
ngci Mrs. l^)u!sa Thornhill, aged 50. — 
2.Hh. (Charles de Freyeinct, Maq., of the 
firm of M»*ssrs. F. lionalTe & ('o., aged H9. 

— 2yth. Thomas Reid, Ksq. Furserofthe 
ship Og’e Castle, aged 2lh— Oct. fit h. At 
Calenthi, Mr. J. Livingstone, late of the 
ship Ogle Castle, aged IH.— 7th. At So- 
lampore, H. A. Williatos, Esq., of the 
Uciigal Civil Service. 

M \DHAS;. 

RirtAs.—Aug Hd. At Madras, the lady 
of E. Gordon, h'.sq. of Myrtle Grove, of a 
daughter. — 4th. At Tritchiiiopoly, the 
lady of Lieut. Wesion, Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate General, <>l a daughter. — Sept. l.st. 

At Madras, Mr.s. Morphef t, of adaughter ; 
at Pondicherry, the Lady of (J. 1). Dntiv, 
Esq. Civil Seruce, of a sou. — At 
Chittledroog, the lady of Capt. N. H. 11a- 
therlv, 1st Rat. tdh Regt. N. 1. of a 
daughter.— 1th. At the Alount. the lady 
ol J. Stephciisou, Es<i of the lior«.e Rii- 
gude, of a daughti’r. — r)tli. At 'IVichino- 
poly, tlic lady ot Capt. (’. A Kldeitoii, 
Military Paymasfi'r, Sontherii division, 
of a daughter. — .\t Coni’tallum, the lady 
of VV. F. Newlyn, Ksq. Madias Medical 
Establishment, of a son —7th. At the 
Goverumeiit House, .Madras, Ladv Muu- 
10 , ot a son.— lull. At My.soie, .Mrs. Van 
Ingan, of a son. — lOth. At Conrtalium, 
the lady of W. O. Shakespeare, of H. C. 
Civil Service, of a ilaugutcr — IJth. At 
Madras, the lady of Lieut. \V. C. Rrun- 
ton, 2d Uegt. Light Cavalry, of a .son — 
15lh. At Narcot, (he lady of Lieut. Nay- 
lor, 89th llegt. of a .son, who expiud 
liexlday.— iKIh. At'IVichlnopoJy, the lady 
of H. Pilchard, Ksq. of a son.— 19fh. .At 
St. Thoma.s’s Mount, the lady of Capt. 
Abdy, of a son; In Camp, at Jualnah, 
the lady of Lieut. R. Gibbiugs, of a son, 
who expired on the '24lh inst.— ‘22d. At 
llellary, the lady of Lieut. A. Fraser, 
Quarter Master *2(1 llatt. ‘23d Regt. N. I., of 
ft daugliter. — 2fith. At Masulipatain, the 
lady ot Lieut. Col. Kenny, 1st Halt. I7th 
Native Regt , of a daughter. 

il/rtrri«gc.s.— Aug. '20111. At Madras, at 
tiie Vepevy Church, George Moore, Sevj, 
Major 1st Balt. ‘Jth Uegt. Native Infan- 
try, to Miss Amelia Pratt.— 22d. At St. 
George’s Church, Lieut. Jos. Simmons of 
H. M. 4lHt Regt., to Matilda, youngest 
daughtiu’ of Will. Rutter, Ksn.— Sep. •22d. 
At WiilliijHhbad, Malcolm M'Ncile, Esq., 
'.v\ic{ Adj. fifh Hcf(. IJffbt Cavalij, 
to KniWy, second daughter ui Major Bea- 
neit, 6‘Jih Hi*gt. 

Aug. 6th. On the Mount 
Road, Madras, Emma, third daughter of 
w **■ cholera mor- 

Ous.— 20th. At '1 revandrum, Travancore 


, and Deaths. 

Cornelia, seventh daughter of the late 
A. Luuel, Esq,, of Cochin, aged 21.— 
21st. At Jalab, Rosa Stanley, daughter of 
Capt. Bentley, 2d Batt. 3a Regt. N. I., 
aged 16 niontli^— 24th. At Wallaiahbad, 
Hussey William Robert, only child of 
Lieut. R. I. H. Vivian, aged 2 yeara.— 
27th. At Hu.?singabad, Major W. Henley, 
Political Agent at Bhopal; at Madras, 
Jane Elizabeth, Ist wife of Capt. Fen- 
wick, of the Madras Eurotvean Regt. ; 
at Madras, Jane, wife of Capt. Fftiwick, 
of the Madras European Regt. ; at Ma- 
dras, Mrs. C. Araton, aged47,of cholera 
morbus.— 29th. John S. Araton, *un of the 
almvc, aged 13, of the same disease ; Mr. 
W. K.Tolson, son of the late Maj.Gen.Tol- 
aoii.— 30th. At PnisurVakum,Maj. Adam 
Brown, aged .>3. —.Sept. 1 st. At Madi as, at 
the residence of Oriel Vivcash,Esq., Thos, 
I’r,i.ser, Ks(| , late of the 11. C. Civil Ser- 
viee, and many years collector of Nellore ; 
at Madi;vs, at the house of Mr. Atkinson, 
Assi.'Nlant t’oinmissary, Sophie, the wife 
of Mr. S. V. Gore, aged 36. — ^Ith At Ma- 
dras, of cholera, (’athcrine, wife of J. 
Cox, Esq. ot the Medical E.staldishment 
of thiij Presidency.— (it h. At the Presi- 
dency, Edwanl U. 'Sullivan, Ksq. of the 
H.C. Civil Service; suddenly at Banga- 
lore, the wife of the Rev. A. Foibos.— 

1 1th. At Madias, Eli/a, infant daughter 
of E. (iordtit), Esq. — 17th. Capt. Kdvyard 
Doveton, Madrtis Estahlishment, Aide- 
de-Canip to Gen. Sir John Doveton, aged 
23.— IHtU. Mrs. Julia Taylor, daughter of 
Mrs. Frances Godfrey, aged 19 years; 
Major J. D. Crompton, of the N. V. Batt. 
— 22d. At Chittledroog, the infant daugh- 
ter of Capt. N. H Hatheriy, 1st Batt. 6th 
Regt. N. i. — 3Uth. Aged 30, Mr. William 
Clemons, second son of Lieut, and Adj. 
Jamis Clemons, of the 1st N. V. Batt. 

BO.MB.VY. 

//;/•///.?.— Aug. 9th. At Ahinednuggnr, 
the Lady of Capt. Laiuieof Artillery, of .a 
soil.— l.'lth. .AtBelville, theLailyol Major 
Tucker, Dep.- Adj.-Gen. of the Arnn, of 
a son.— 20lh. 'rite lady of .lolvn Wedder- 
huvn, V'sq. Civil Service, of a daughter.— 
24th. At Saltara. the lady of Capt. H. 
Adams, of a son. — .\ug. 24th. At Tan- 
uali, Mrs. Hoiuc, of a daughter.— 26th. 
At l>)labah, the lady of Capt. RaiT, of 
a daughter. — 27th. The wife of Mr. 
D. Kenderdine, of Hon. Com. Ma- 
rine, of a sou.— Sept. Ist. At Bombay, 
the lady of the late Capt. Johnson of the 
Artillery, of a daughter. At the same 
place, the Lady of Charles Keys, Esq. Mft.s- 
ter Attendant of the H. C. Marine, of a 
daughter.— 5th. At Colabah, the lady of 
Capt. G. Rotton, H. M. 20th Regt. of a 
d.i«ghfer.— loth. At Poonah, the lady of 
C’apt. K. W. Bivmie, Inspector of 
Dccean, of a daughter. 

Aug. 28th. At Bombay, T. 
Barnard, Esq. Civil Service, to Marian, 
.second daughter of William Clark. Esq. 
Devonshire.'-Oct. 13th. Lieut. A. Adami 
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of the Nizam Service, to Miss Aim Willis, 
niece of Major Willis.— Sept. 2d. At Bom- 
bay, Lieut. Houghton, ot the H. C. Ma- 
rines, to Miss Sophia Henshaw. 

Deaths.— Axitt. 10. At Bombay, Luzia, 
the wife of J. C. iMonteiro, Assistant to tbc 
Marshal of Bombay Gaol, ^ed 27. — 1 llh. 
Mrs.Bezzada Stepbanus , alias Khanumjae, 
widow of the late Mr. Stephanus Minas, 
aged 9H. She was a nati\'e of Ispahan. — 
1 6th. Atl^mbay, Colin F. S. Mackenzie, 
the infant son of Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, 
aged I month and 23 dap. — 17th. At Can- 
nanorc, William Douglas, youngest child 
of Captain Wigan, IHthRegt. Nat. Infan- 
try.— IHth. ;\i Bombay, the infant .son 
or Conductor ,1ohn Kilkenny, of the Ord- 
iiana* Deiiartment, aged U months and 
15 days.— 'i'Jd. At Bel\idcre, I. II. Jones, 
Esq. of the Ci\il Sei \ ice, aged 21 yeais.— 
23(1. At Bomliay, Eli/a Sophia, the wife of 
Capt. W. G. t»raham,.of the Countiy Ser- 
vice, aged 22. 

MACOA. 

il/amV/|fc.--Sept. I8tb. James F.N. Da- 
niel, Esq. of lion. E. I. Company’s Fac- 
tory ill China, to Jane Anna, eldest 
daughter ot Uev. Philip Le Geyt, of Mar- 
den, Kent. 

CEYLON. 

.Sept. .'Id. At Point de Galle, 

the Rev. Mr. Gar.ston, Colonial Chap- 
lain, Richard Brock, Esq. to Miss Anna 
Rabinel, soungest dangliter of the late 
J. n. Balnnel, Esq. Judge in the lion. 
Companj’s .Ser\ic‘e at Malacca. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Dec. 17tli. l-.ady Mary Kitzroyof 
a dauglitor. 

Death.— Nov. 26lh. At the Cape, whi- 
ther he had repaired from Madras for the 
benefit of liis liealtli, Peter Clieii v, Esq., 
First .Iiirigc ot the Provincial Court of 
(’irenit at Cliiltoor, in the \ear of 
his age. 

MAL'FA. 

Death. — .Ian. lltli. Off Malta, and on 
hoard the yacht of Sir W. Curtis, Bart., 
C. T. Haden, Esip, late of Sloaiie-.street, 
Surgeon, in the JKth year of hi.s age. 

DKMERARA. 

Birth.— itiw. 6th. The lady of Lieut. 
Col. Goodman, Vendue Master, of a 
daughter. 

DetUk. — Aug.2otli. By an accident on 
liie Avonons, Mr. J. Stephenson, one of 
the proiirietors of the Guiana Chronicle. — 
Feb. 6tli. In the Colonial Jail, Mr. John 
Smith the Mission tiry. 

J.iMA/CA. 

Marritrgr.—Jiin. 4. At Manchester, Ja- 
maica, Georfre Dempster, Esq., Surgeon, 
to Catherine, relict of the late John 
rhompson. Esq., of May Day and Wood- 
Mdc plantations, and member of the " 


House of Assembly 


Death.— J'dn. 2d. At Jamaica, Robert 
Wellard, eldest son of Henry Mcalpers, 
Esq.,ofKiiightsbridge. 

ST. VINCENTS. 

Death. — Dec. 10th. On board the Perry, 
Capt. Sayers, on her passage to St. Vin- 
cents, Mr. W. G. Rattenbury. 

GREAT RRI'J’AIN. 
Births.—Fch. 20rh. At St. John’s- 
wood-road. Regent’s Park, the lady of 
J. S. Willimors, Esq., late of the 3rd 
Reg., Bengal Cavalry, of a daughter. — 
2l)ih. At Wateringbury, Kent, the lady of 
Capt. Adamson^ of tfie Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, of a daughter.— March 
ll»th. At E.Keter, the lady ot.lohn 'reache- 
maker, Esq., of a daughter.— 23d. At 
Canterbury, the Marehioness of Ely, of a 
daughter: atFarnham, Surrey thelswv of 
Capt. A. l3rowu, of the ship Bengal Mer- 
chant, of a daughter. 

Aiurriafu's.—Veh. 2.'3d. At Fores, Capt. 
Falconer of the Buiiibav Army, to Eliza, 
second daughter- of the Rev. .lonnM’Don- 
iicll.— 24th. At Craylbrd, Henry Hayne, 
Esq., II. M. Commissary Judge in Brazil, 
to Mary, joungot daughter of the late 
Thomas Slack, E^«b, of Blooiiisbury- 
.square. — Match 1st. Robert Nelson, Esq., 
Madras Civdl Service, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Jonathan Harrison, Esq., of 
Gower-street. — 1th. W. H. Sykes, Cajitain 
in the Bombay iVniiy, to Eliza, (laughter 
of W. Huy, Esq., of Russell stpiare.— 
24tli. At St. George’s Church, by the 
Lord Bishop of Uaphoe, Octavius Wig- 
ram, Ksu., sou of Sir Robert Wigram, 
Bart., to Labella Chiulotte Knox, daugh- 
ter of tlm Hon. Lord Bisiiop of Derry.— 
March. At Sutton, Suirey, (Jeo. Noaices, 
Esq., late of St. 'riiomas in the Vale, 
Jamaica, to Miss Ellen Muggridge. 

J>eaths.~Feh. I8tli. At Teigiimouth, 
Devon, 'J'homas Warliam, E.sq., late of 
Bengal.— 27/ h. Aged two years, Sophia 
Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir Robert 
and Lady Wigram.— 2ytli. Of apoplexy. 
Sir Thomas Reid, Bart, and East India 
Director, aged 61. — March 1st. Lieut. 
Gcneial Sir George Wood, K, C. B. of 
the Hon. E.I. Company’s Bengal Army. — 
4th. Master John B'adc, third son of 
Rev. N. Wade, late Senior Chaplain at 
Bombay. — fith. Of apoplexy. Flower Fiee- 
muii. Esq., of Keiiuiiigton-iane, late of 
Barbadoes. — 7th. In New-street, Spring- 
Gardens, of apoplexy, James Dick, Esq., 
late of Kinghlon , Jama\ca.~‘)t\i. In Bvu- 
ton-*'treel, of whooping cough, Welleaiey 
Abbics, .sun of Bigtit bon. Sir Gore Ouac- 
ley, Bart., in hi.s 11th year. — 13th. John 
Bartlett, Esn., aged Ki, formerly Com- 
/tmder in the service of the Bon. E. L 
Company.— 21 St. At Streatham Park, 
Thomas Hanison, Esq. F.R.S. Hon. Sec 
1 institution and African Institu- 

W()od- tion, aged 65.-.23d. Aged 73, Millicent 
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Date. 

Po) I of An iful. 

ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 
Ship’s Nantf. Comwandtr. 

Mar. 3 

I,iverpool . . • 

London 

. Brown .. . 



Packet 

. Oxnard .. . 


Off Dover .. . 

Kerswell 

. Armstrong . 


Off Fnimonth 

Diamond . . 

. Short . . • 

Mar. 7 

Off Portsmouth . 

Earl Morley . . 

. Stavers .. . 

Mar. H 

Downs 

Mars .. 

. Bishop «. . 

Mar. 8 

Margate . . . 

Rerovery . . 

. Darney .. . 

Mar. <J 

Margate . . . 

S|M*kc . . . . 

. Cato .. . 


Ofl‘ Portsmouth . 

Regalia 

Bridget 

. Collins . 

Mar. 10 

Off Liverpool 

. lo'slie .. . 

Mnr.13 

Downs .. • 

I,usitania 

. Langdon 

Mar. 13 

Off Dover . . . 

Alexander . . 

, Robe .. . 

Mar. 1.3 

Downs .. . 

Norfolk 

. Greig . . . 

Mar. 14 

Downs . . • 

Morley . . . . 

. Halloway 

Mar. 14 

Dow ».s . . . 

. Ann and Amelia 

, .Short . . . 

Mar 15 

Dow na ... 

. Mary Jane . . 

. M‘forniack . 

Mar 22 

Downs .. . 

. Waterloo 

. Alsager . . . 

Mar. 22 

Downs .. . 

. Bombay 

. Hide . . . 

Mar 22 

Oil Dover . . . 

. Kent .. .. 

. Cobb . . . 

Mar. 22 

Off Dover . . . 

. (ieiieral Kyd 

, Naiine . , . 

Mar. 32 

Oil I'euiiance 

. Augusta 

. Anderson 

Mor.32 

Downs .. .. 

. Royal George 

. Riden .. . 

Mar. 25 

OH Plymouth 

. Kains . . .. 

. Cunningham 

Mar 25 

Off Hastings 

. Ogle Castle 

brown .. . 


Port of Dtparture. Datt. 

Oct. 35 

Batavia Nov. U 

Cape of Good Hope Dec. 13 

Batavia Nov- 2 

Cape,&c Dee. Irt 

Cape of Good Hope Dec. 2# 

S. Seas and St. Helena Dec- 30 

Maarit.ua Nov. 12 

New South Wales .. Aug. 32 

lienijal Oct, 3 

New South Wales . . Aug. 30 
Mautitius . , . . • -Dec. 1 

Bengal Oct. 11 

Bengal Sept. 15 

Madras and Bengal Ort. 3 
Cspp t>f Good Hope Jan. 3 

China Dec, 9 

China* Nov. 32 

China l>ec. 2 

China Dec. 3 

Batavia 

China . . . . , . . . Dec 3 

Madras Sept. 37 

Bengal 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Aug. 17 China l,owthcr C.istle .. Baker .. 

Aug 27 New South Wales (trean .. .. ..Ilimison 

Ang. 37 Sew South Wales Competitor .. . . Ayarough 

Aug. 37 New South Wales Commodore H.ajes Monerief 
Aug. 37 Van Dieinen’b Land Manner .... llerbeit . . 

Sept. 5 Bengal Madras .. ..Clark 

Sept. 5 Madras .. .. Gungeb Curaherlege 

Sept. 8 Cliiiitt Kellie Cabt’e .. Adams .. 

Sept. 13 Chinn Warren Hastings Hawes .. 

Sepl.l4 China Vansittart .. .. Dalrymple 

China Scaleby Castle .. Newall .. 

China . . . . . . Charles Grant . . Hay .. 

China Atlas Mayne . . 

China Repulse .. .. Patterson 

Chiea .. .. .. Bridgewater .. Mitchell 

(-'hina .. .. llythe Wilson .. 

China Herefordbhiie .. lIo]>« .» 

Bengal Royal George .. Reynotda 

Bengal .. .. .. Mexhro’ .. .. Stiipton .. 

Bengal Kingston . . . . Bowen . . 

Sept.lo Bengal Fame Young . . 

Sept. Hi Bonihny .. .. Castirrengh .. .. Duiant .. 

Sept 21 Benenl Atherton .. .. Pereival 

Svpt.21 Bengal Atlas Clitton . . 

Sepl,33 Domhay .• .. Layton Miller .. 

Sept.25 Bengal Gspiey M‘GiIl .. 

Sept 30 Van iJiemrn'.s Land Manner .. . Ileibert . . 

Oct. 6 Van Diemen’s Land Mary Steele .. 

Oct. 7 Bengal Pottnn . . . . , . Welbaak 

Oct. 18 Bengal Minerva .. .. Pmhyn .. 

Oct. 311 Bengal Mai<| Wellington RUnshard 

0(t 21 Bengal Rockingham .. Beach .. 

<)ct 22 Bengal . . . . . . Duke ut I^incaster Davis 

Oet 33 Bengal Lady Campbell Bidiiau . . 

Oct. it Ben^I Florentia . . . . Wimble . . 

Oct 24 Bengal 'i'homas Grenville Manning.. 

Oct 24 Bengal P. Chari, of Wales Gribble .. 

Oct 3.5 Bengal Grenada .. ..Anderson 

Oct, 25 Bengal Orient Wliile 

Oet 20 Bengal Palmyra .. .. Lamb 

Oct 81 China Windsor .. .. Huvisidc 

Not. 15 Batavia Uenrr I'tiatcher 

Nov. 30 Cape Borodino .. .. Clerk .. 

Dec. 1 Cope Aquatic .. .. Barkus .. 

Dec. 5 Cape Triton Crear .. 

Dec. 6 Ch'na Buckinghamabire Olaiipoole 

Dec. U Cape Monmouta .. ..Simpson 



Deal 

.. April 2r> 

Portsmouth . . 

.. Aniii 24 

Plymouth . . . . 

Mar, :j7 

B'oolwicii . . 

.. April 20 

Cowes . . , . 

. . May 18 

Deal 

.. Mar. 24 

Portsmouth 

. . June 12 

Deal 

.. Feb. 27 

Deal 

. . April 20 

Deal 

. . April 20 

Portsmouth 

.. Mar. 15 

Portsmouth 

.. Mar. 27 

Plymouth . , . . 

. . Mar. 15 

Deal 

. . Jan. 8 

Deal 

.. Feb. 27 

Deal 

.. Feb. 27 

Deal 

. . Jan. 8 

Deal 

.. June 17 

Portsm.iuUi 

.. June 10 

Portsmouth 

.. May 26 

Deal 

. . May 2(5 

Deal 

. . .1 line 1 5 

Deal 

.. May 25 

Portsmouth 

.. May 1 

I,ondon . . . . 

.. May 18 

Clyde 

. . May 20 

Cowes . . . , 

.. May 18 

Deal 

.. Jan. 10 

IVnl 

. . May 25 

Deal 

.. JuneKi 

Plymoulh . . . . 

. . May 28 

Deal 

. . June 10 

I.iverpool . . . . 

.. June 13 

Portsmouth 

.. Feb, 27 

Deal 

. . May 25 

Deal 

.. June 18 

Plymouth . . . . 

.. May3H 

London . . . . 

. . April 30 

Portsmouth . . 

.. Feb.2T 

Cowes .. .. 

.. May 18 

Deal 

.. Feb. 27 

Deal 

. . April SO 

Cowes . . . , 

.. Aug. 18 

Deal 

.. Aug. 13 

Leith 

.. Sept. 7 

Portsmouth 

, . Jufj 31 

Deal 

.. 8ept.3S 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, CONTINUED. 


toatt. Port of AmooL Ship's Name. 

Dfc. IS -Cape Baroiwn 

Dec. 13 Cape Kerswell 

Dec. )3 Cape S^anllovr 

Dec. 18 Cape Hope . . . . 

Dec. SO Cape Mars .. .. 

Dec. SS Cape Aquilar . . . . 

Dec. 30 Cape Nepos .. .. 

Jan. 18 TeneriU'e .. .. Guardian 

Jau. 20 Cape Cornwallis .. 

Jan. 27 Tenerifle . . . . General llarria 
Jan. 20 Cape Hibernia 


Port of Departure. 


. Hutchinson 
. Armstrong 
. Blackman 
, Norris ,. 



Bishop . . 

. Deal 

.. Jufy8 


, . Watson ., 

. London . . . 

. . Sept. 3 


. Trader . . 

. I^ymuuth .. . 

. . Oct. 19 


. Sutherland 

. 'I'urbay . . . 

.. Jan. 3 


. . Henderson 

. London . . . 


is i 

.. Westead 

. Deni 

. . Jao. 15 


. . GiUies . . 

. Plymouth . . . 

,. Nov. 8 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Port of Departure. 
Downs . . . . 

Downs . . . . 

Liverpool . . . , 

Downs 

Portsmouth 
Plymouth^ . . . . 

Cork 

Downs . . . . 


Plymouth 
Torbay .. 
Torbny .. 
Gravesend 
Cowes . . 
Portsmouth 
Cowes . . . 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs .. , 

Downs . . , 


Ship's Name. 

London 

Jo.s(.‘ph 

Westnnireland 
Lady Melville . 
Eleanor . . . 

Britannia . . . 

Aleiorab . . . 

Hottentot . . . 

H.M.S.Araehne . 
General Palmer . 
William Money . 

Lnng 

Agiocourt . . . 
Marquess Camden 
Larkins .. . 

Eliza 

Loiiach 

WilliamF.alrlip . 
Catherine . . . 

Phmnix 


Sotheby 
Cliristophcrson 
Worthington . . 
Clitlord . . . . 

Mitebell.. .. 
Kourck . . . . 

Boyd . . . . 

Sinclair . . . . 


Truscott. . 
Jackson . . 
Lusk 
f-Uutwiek 
Larkins .. 
Wilkmsim 
Faith . . 
West . . 
Sniilh 
M'lntosh. , 
White .. 


Bombuy and Chinn 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Madras 

I'npe 

Cape 

New South Wales 
Capo 

Cape, Mauritius, 
Madeira and Bengal 
Madras 

Madras and Bengal 
Van Diemen’s Land 
Hambro’ and India 
Bombay and China 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Madras and China 
Madeira 

Van Diemen’s Land 


SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Port of Departure. 

Ship’s Name. 

i'onmana 

Downs 

MelliHh 

Cole . . 

Portsmouth 

LordAmheist 

Lucas . . 

INirtsmoath 

Uesource . . . 

F< nn . . 

Portsmouth 

Goleonda 

Edwards 

Portsmouth 

ExmoHth . . . 

Owen 

Portsmouth 

Lady KalBes 

Coxwell , . 

Portsmouth 

David Scott 

B'lnyon . . 

Downs 

Upton Castle 

Tluicker 

Portsmouth 

Triumph . . . 

Green . . 

Downs 

Euphrates . . . 

Mead 

Downs 

Mulgrave Castle . 

Ralph 

Downs 

Timandra . . . 

, Wray 

Downs 

Salmon River 

Grioismore 

Downs 

Scorpion . . . 

, Wrixon . . 

Downs 

Alacrity . . . 

Fiiidiny . . 

Downs 

Cleary . . . . . 

, Wttts«in . . 

Downs- 

Denmark Hill 

Forman 

Downs 

Deverun . . . 

Wilson . . 

Portsmouth 

Plujenix ■ . . 

White . . 


Bengal 

Madras and Bengal 
Madias and Bcng<il 
Madras and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Miidr.'t.s and Bengal 
Madras and Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 

Batavia, Penang, k Singapore 
BataMn, Penang, tic Singapore 
Cape 

Cape and St. Helena 
News. Wales &V.I)NUnd 
New S.Wales & V. D’s I.anil 
New S. Wales Ik V. D s Land 


Date. 

I,at. and Long. 

Jan. 2 

18 9.S. 

20 W. 

Jau. 3 

14.20 S. 

28 W. 

Jan. 3 

23.50 S. 

30 W. 

Oct. 22 

8.20 N. 

90 E. 

Nov. 21 

46.6 

17..31 

Oct. 12 



Nov. 1 

4.20 N. 


Jan. 5 



Nov. 13 



Jan. A 

13.56 8. 

8.30 W. 

Mar. 20 

Off Lizard 

Dee. 14 



Nov. 20 

12 S. 



SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Skip's Name. 
Heroine . . . . 

Bark worth 
Bengal Merchant 
Albion . . . . 

Mara 

Cambrian 
Waterloo . . . . 
Perseverance •• 
Castle Forbes . . 

Mars 

Lady Melville .. 
Jemima . . . . 
Elizabeth .. 


Ord 

Tetcorae 
Clifford . . 
Watt 

Swan . . 


. London 
. l.ondon 
. London 
. Liverpool 
. Batavia 
. London 
. London 
. Genoa, . , 
. London 
. Batavia 
. Ijondon 
. Singapore 
. Bengal 


. New So. Wales 
. Bombay 
. Madras, Bengal 
, Bengal 
. Amsterdam 
, Bombay 
' Bombay 
. Sumatra 
. New So. Wales 
, Amsterdam 
, Madras &Chiia 
. Cowes 
, Liverpool 
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GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


arrivals from INDIA. ^ 

Etf(lUrAnnan<I^vMlia.->FromMadrM: Mr*. 
Reid: Mfi,R C. Cole, Sarjreuni Capt. Fen- 
wirAi Mr. Reidj Capt. W. Hi Goddard; Mai. 
ter 8. Steward, and two Native Servants. 

Bf the Aelnf.— From Madras : Left at tiie 
Cape tbe 4th ol January, Mrs. Boham ; Capt F. 
Hail; Mr. W. Boham, Rurgeun; Capt. F..Hib- 
game; Lients. T. P. Lane, 13th Dragoons, E. 
Dobbie, W. Bremmer, G. Williams, H. 1. Ken- 
ove; Euicn J. C. Hawes ; Mr. 8. Gore ; two 
Miaaealna Master Stiattuus; aud two Misses 
Atkinson. 

By the EeMlia.— From Hobart Town: Mr. 
J. Balne; Junn IHthards; and A. Danvers. 

By the Lnsttonia.— From Sydney : Mr. Ban* 
stall and Family j and Capt. Purcall. 

By the Waterloo.-^}itom Cliina: Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, fiom Chindf and Chinese Servant; 
Dr. Oiilnan, Medical Board, Calcutta, and Ser- 
vant, from the Cape ; Charles Eubank ; Jntuis 
Gibson: Robert Gibson ; Charles Watson, Cor- 
poral or the 8t. Helena Infantry; Sarah Wat- 
son, and three children. 

By the MerUy.—Vfom Bengal : Capt. Cort- 
land and Lieut. Steward, l€th Lancers ; Lieut. 
Hutch, llth Dragoons; and Lieut M'Dougall, 
tm Begt. 

By the Bombay.—From Chinn : Thd Countess 
de Docenrmi, andthree children ; it. C. Morris, 
from Batavia] Mrs. Morris and child; Mr. D. 
Fraser, ftom Batavia; Mr. Ellenckhaysun and 
four servants. 

By the General A'yd.— From'Chint: J. G. 
Deeder, Esq. Bengal Civil Service ; and Mr. R. 
W. Dickson, late Third Mate of tbe Prince Re- 
gent. 

By the Amf.— From China: Brevet Major 
Ellard, OhlhRegt.; andHonry Jordan, servant 
to Mr. Boiny, late pnrser of the Hytbe, who died 
at sea on tbe tith or March. 

By the Reyal Gforye.—Mr. Spankie, Advo- 
eate General of Bengal; Mrs. Spankie and six 
children ; Lieut. Williams, of tne 44th Kegt. ; 
Mrs. Berrv and child, from Macao; Rev. H. 
Hardings Chaplain, from ditto; aud Mr. James 
Buttivant, from China. 


DEPARTDJ^S TO INDIA. 

By the Thmetf Litson.—Tor Ceylon ; Major 
and Mra. Smith and six children ; Mr. Matthew 
Boydjjuu.; Mr. Shipton; Mr. Baily; twoMii« 
sionanesftoiia the Wesleyan Society ; ten Officers 
of his MajeaW's lAth and 45th Regts. and seventy 
men. 

By the lady Melvilie.'^'BoT Madras and Chinn; 
Jomes Taylor, Esq. ; Lieut.-Col. Boardman, H. 
C. S.; Miss Boardman; fient.-Cot. Waball, H. 
C. 8., and Mrs. Wahall; Capt. Coyle, H. C.6. ; 
Cnpt. Symes, H. C. 8., and Mrs. S>mes ; Lieut. 
Kingston, H.C. S.; J. Prinsep, Esq.; Lient. 
Bennett, lit Royals ; Lieut. M‘Leod,11.M. 89th 
Regt.; Ensigns PreseiSMid Taylor, H. M. 46th 
Hegt.; Rev. Mr. Allen and Mrs. Allen; Rev. 
Mr.Hallowell ; Misses Elizaand Mary Tbomp* 
sun, Compton, and Chaters; Mr. Birlo, Sur- 
geon ; Mr. Hewitt, Burgeon, H. M. 46tbRegt. ; 
Messrs. Dumesque and Crawford, Writers; 
Messrs. Ashton, Bean|White, McKenzie, Hun- 
ter, Forbes, pritcharaPCross, Roberts, Atkin- 
son, Prescott, and Porock, Cadets ; Unssrs.Wren, 
Hlephenson, Macintosh, and Clements, and 1175 
' troops. 

By the Wtn. Monty —For Madras and Ben- 
gal : Miss Nairni; Miss Beckilts : Capt. and 
Mrs. Mkilardame; Capt. and Mrs. senior: Rev. 
11. 1. Fisher, Messrs. Beetson, Taylor, Riddlll, 
Coates, Gailskill, O’Brien, Savage, Wilson, Max- 
well, H. Jackson, Lentsell. UarroU, G. Tylie, 
Drought, 'lutin, Robertson, Hunt, Manson, 
Hams, Powys, WelUiank, Nicholson, Pritchard, 
and Grove, imd Majors B^Uaud Hopkinson. 

By the Marten Cowiden.— For Bombay and 
China : Capts. Ruddock and De Champ, and Mr. 
Taylor. 

By the Eliza, fwillt.— For Bombay : Messrs. 
Graham and Jones, Cadets. 

Hy the Wm. Euir/ie.— For Madras and China : 
Hon. Mrs. and twoMisscs Mmrays ; Mrs.Cha- 
iiiier; Lieut. Mrs. and Miss Gardner; Capt. 
and Mrs. Jourdan; Lieut, and Mrs. Dyer; 13 
Officers, .3 Cadets, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 377 
Rank and File, 40 women and 60 children, 
tty the Larkins.— Fur Madras and Bengal : Mr. 
Pearson, Advocate General ; Mrs. Pearson ; 
thiec Young Ladies ; Mrs. Yeld ; Miss JefTeries ; 
Miss Casenove; Dr. O’Flaherty, fl. M. 46th 
Regt,, Mrs. and three Misses O’Flaherty ; Mr.Ro- 
bertson, Civil Service ; Copt. Woodi off; Messrs. 
Abbott, Milner, Brady, Huish, Matthews, and 
Kingston, Cadets, 


On the 3htof September tbe ARos, Capt Clifton, and the Pntton, Cnpt. tVeUbanlf, 
ran aground, and it was feared both ships would be lost. Subsequent accounts state 
that .tne Potion had, however, been got off, with little damage. The Atlas had run 
up the Hog Creek, but the water rose i^iove the hatches, running past the CVeek 
eleven to twelve knots on houv, so that they could not get out the cargo. The Pottoii 
had nt part of the Cnmpony’g mint on board. In addition to these, several ships had 
ImmOoel or damaged ia the river Hoogly. 

'The Hon. Company's aliip Farqulmrson arrived at the Cape the 28lh January, from 
China; and on the 3iith dm fell in with the Thalia, Munro, from Batavia, in distress 
for wont of men ; took her in tow off Algoa Bay, but was obliged to cast bei off, from 
stress of weather, with five men belonging to the Farqnharsuu on board. 


V . 

DIRECTION TO THE BINDER. 

The Appendix (o be placed at the end of the Vol. immediately belore the Index. 




APPENDIX, 


KT T 

Destrous of placing' on record, for future reference when necessary, a complete 
History of the late Discussions in India respectin^^ the Freedom bf the Press ; and, 
at the same time, unwilling to intrude on the space which shouliW>e appropriated 
to subjects more calculated to interest the general reader, — we have thought it 
best to occupy a few additional sheets, by way of Appendix, with tha Officflil 
Correspondence thali,^lUws. The Documents could not be given at separate in- 
tervals, and in a broken and disjointed manner, w ithout materially Wsiniug their 
interest, pnd diminishing their force ; nor would it be doing justice tu4he ques- 
tion to offer a mere abstract of their arguments. We ihall leave to the enemies 
of a Free Press in India the task of presenting garbled and cx-parte statements, 
on this subject, t# tlnMvorld ; and, for ourselves, adopt the mpre impartial plan 
of giving, complete, the Letters which have been written on lilh sides ; leaving 
the readei*to form his own conclusions on the facts and opinions therein developed 
and expressed.^ Under the system of tern||^*that prevailed in India, towards the 
close of Lord Hastings's Administration, it was deemed unsafe to pubKsliKieven 
these official documents, at least hxthat country; and when the permission of 
the Indian Government vias asked for this pur}K>se, no answer was made ; as if 
the members of it were unwilling to grant and yet ashamed to refuse so just and 
reasonable a denuuul. It was then determine*! to make a comnilation of the 
letters, and print a few copies for private distribution, until a period should arrive 
when it might he safe to publish them to the world. That period, it is conceived, 
is now arrived ; and from their publication here, the British commtthl^^ will sec 
the nature of the writings which the Indian Government thought it neeVssary to 
restrain in their Eastern dominions, and estimate rightly the slender grounds of 
their pretended alarm, 


A brief Statement of the principal Eoents connected with the Question (f Summary Transpor- 
tation without Trials as a Punishment for Offences through the Press in India, Compiled 
chiejly for the elucidation of certain jwints r^eired to in the Official Correspondence, which 
has recently passed between the Chief Secretary to Government and the FAlitor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal. — Printed exclusively J or the private Information (f the Editor's Fnendt ^ 
but neither pnhlished nor sold, — August 13) lb2L 


The impossibility of mulliplyinR manuscript 
copies of the rcctnt Ofiicial Correspondence, 
betw'een the Chief Secretary to Government 
and the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, on 
the Bubjecljjftf Discussions through the Press, 
BO as to satisiy the wishes of fnetnis who feel 
interested In the question, has led to the Edi- 
tor’s adopting the present method of gratifying 
their desire, by printing a few copies for pri- 
vate use only. It is to be understood, there- 
fore, by all those into whose hands such co- 
pies may fall, that they arc to be regarded in 
the same light with written transcripts of the 
originals, and as Private Papers, Hot to be 
communicated without the writer’s expresa 
permission. 

To elucidate the question, And explain 
many references that arc made In the course 
of the Correspondence alluded to, it has been 
thought advisable to reprint certain Documents 
bearing on the Freedom of the Indian Press, 
and to confine the Official Letters to thosa in 
OrienUHerpldf VqI, I, App, 


which Summary Transportation without Trial 
is made the threatened punishment fur alleged 
oflenecs through the Press. Such cases as 
have been brought before the King’s Court, 
to bu tried as libel by the laws of the land, 
cannot of course be considered to bear on the 
main question of the Freedom of the Press in 
!lndia, since abuses of the press must neces- 
sarily be subject in every tree country to its 
legal judicial tribunals. I'he only legal pro- 
ceedings yet entered into on this ground, have, 
moreover, been before made public in the 
newspapers, as Reports of the Court; and the 
object of tlic present Pamphlet is merely to 
show the real state of the question as far as 
Summatyand Forcible Banishment from the 
Country, without Conviction or Trial, is con- 
sidered the proper punishment for any act 
which the Government, without the interven- 
tion of any court, may deem objectionable. 

As bearing particularly on this question oC 
Transportation without Trial, wlRCb, whnt- 
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f vcr may have been the $plrit and intent of the 
Act, may be enforced under its letter, for other 
offetu'cs than those through the Press, or 
indeed without the proscribed individual 
having committei (tnp offence at aVr-M ^11 
ns to explain the references made to this rah* 
Ject in jhe last letter of this compilation, it 
has been thought advisably to print also the 
CorrespondQuco that passed betyreen Mr. 
Buckingham ipd the l^mbay Government, be- 
fore bis connexioA with the Indian Press, and 
before his entertainitg the moat distant Idea of 
being connected i|ith it. They will show, in 
the strongest light, that Arbitrary Trmeporta- 
lion^at the mere will of the Government, (or 

Trunttnission,” as a distinguished Advocate 
for the exffeise of this extraordinary power 
has gcn({u.tcrtiKld it,) may be legally enforced 
on an individual, witiiout his having done any 
thing that should jusf/j/ subject an Englishman 
to such hardsliip and ignominy | though its in- 
ilicting the very saii|^ loss and punishment on 
Innocent an4 mofftndlny persons, which the 
laws pf England would a<yndge to the gwllA 
only, cannot be doubted. ” 

'Afwr the Correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the question of Tranapor- 
talionwil kout Trial, will be introducetl the 
following Documents, lUustratIve of the state 
of pnbiic opinion at Madras, namely 

1. Extracts from the Speeches of Sir Samuel 
Toller, tlJUj Company's Advocate General, 
the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, and Mr. 
Stavely, nt the Meeting at Madras, convened 
in May 1819, for the purpose of voting an 
Address to Lord Hastings; the Extracts being 
confined to those portions that speak of his 
Lordship’s emancipation of the Indian Press. 

3. Extract from the Address of the Inhabit- 
ants of Madras, read by Major Blacker, at the 
Government House In Calcutta, on the 34th of 
July 1819. 

3. Extract from the reply of Lord Hastings 
to the Address from the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras. 

As rreliminary Documents, these have been 
thought sufficient to show the general senti- 
ments of the British community at Madras, on 
the value and importance of a Free Press, and 
the explicit views of the Marquess of Hastings 
as cordially agreeing with their own. The 
sentiments of the British community of Bom- 
bay, and tbe views of its present distinguished 
Governor (the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone,} on that subject, may be gathered from 
the fact of his making the removal of the Cen- 
■orship at that presidency almost the first act of 
his Oovemmeut. The sentiments of the great 
majority of the British community under this 
Presidency have always corresponded to those 
of their countrymen at Bombay and Madras, 
and remain, it is believed, unchanged;* so 

• The Proceedings, Speeches, Ueaolutions, 
&c. of the inhabitants of Calcutta, on all Publie 
Occasions when they havu met in large bodies, 
suflUleiitly eylaco tao tODO 9i fceliag, 


that the general voice of India in praise of a 
Free Press, is in unison with that of the dis- 
tinguished Nobleman who pronounced its high 
euloginm to his fellow-subjects here, and with 
the praise of wh^^e magnanimity for this aot, 
the whole of Europe has resounded wherever 
n F^e* Press was known, while our Trans- 
atlautic brethren have echoed back from their 
shores th«s.praises with which England was 
filled, on’ the present Freedom of the Press in 
India, as compared with its Slavery in former 
days. 

To reprint all that has been written on this 
subject would be to republish nearly every 
Number of the Calcutta Journal for the last 
three years ; but it may serve as an indication 
of how strongly ao# steadily the current of 
general feeling has run in the same channel 
with that of the Editor and tbe Supporters of 
that Paper, to state, that standing alone ns it 
has done— the only zealous and determined 
Advocate of Free Discussion, the only channel 
for the lull, fair, and free exercise of Public 
Opinion, and the only Instance of reducing to 
practice the maxims avowed by the Governor 
General as those by which a Free Press should 
be directed,— a^eral of its most violent Oppo- 
nents have, one atter^he other, disappeared from 
the field. The few that remain with any respec- 
table circulation, have been compelled to aban- 
don their opposition; and the two that now 
continue it are as lowin the public estimation 
ns they can well descend, while the circulation 
and the popularity of the Calcutta Journal has 
Increased from its first establishment, is still 
increasing, and rises over every obstacle, only 
becBUBO of its firm adherence to these points. 
As it set out with the advocacy of Freedom of 
Opinion, so it has continued uniformly to 
maintain what it first professed ; and neither 
the hope of reward, nor the fear of punishment 
—the prospect of gain, nor the dread of ruin — 
the smiles of the lew, nor ihe neglect of the 
many— nothing, in sliort,but an honest convic- 
tion and a conscientious belief, could ever pre- 
vail on its Editor to profess any other senti- 
ments than those which have uniformly been 
expressed by him, and will be uniformly main- 
tained as long ns the Liberty of the Press shall 
be left to us in India, and be may^e spared to 
exercise it. 

Tbe Documents before alluded to will be 
given in the order iu which they are enume- 
rated, and be followed by the Article that 
drew forth the displeasure of the Governor 
General in Council for a supposed unjust insi- 
nuation on the Government of Madras, with 
the Correspandcnce arising out of this ; and 
closed with the Article that occasioned tbe 
displeasure of the Government, as being sup- 
posed to contain insinuations of disrespect to- 
wards the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with the 

which is indeed singularly strong and decided 
in favour of a Free Press, for a society of which 
at least one balfis composed of persons serving 
(he QpYenuneadnvknofiscapMities. 
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Conespofidence that aroae out of this also. 
No comment will be appended to either, as 
the object of this compilation is not to make 
ail Appeal to the Public, nor to pronounce an 
opinion on the merits of the case, but simply 
to put such of the Friends efthc Editor and of 
the Press, as have an anxious wish t«be in- 
formed on the subject, in possession of all the 
Documents that have a reel bear^t( on the 
question of Transportation without Trtalf as 
a Punishment to be inlliqjed on what may be 
deemed by the Government an improper use 
of the Liberty of the Press, and a violation of 
tho proper bounds of Free Discussion ; or in- 
deed whatever else may be objectionable to 
their views and wishes ; since the exeicise of 
this power is not deflned«r limited to specific 
offences, but is wholly dependent on their dis- 
cretion, and subservient to their mere will. 

To bettin with the Bombay Case, in the 
order of enumeration.— The present Editor of 
the Calcntta Journal, Mr. Buckingham, being 
at Bombay in the year 1H15, und in command 
of a new ship, to which lit. was appointed 
within a few weeks after his ariival, while fit- 
ting out for a'voynge (o China, the subjoined 
CoirespondencA occurred between the Honour- 
able Company’s Solicitor, the Chief Secretary 
to Government, the Governor in Council, and 
himself 

To Mr. BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,— I have received the orders of Qoyern- 
mcnt,to call upon you to give security to pro- 
ceed to England in such ship and at such time 
as may be appointed by Government, it being 
understood, that you have no licence or an* 
thority to remain In India. 

I have the honour to he, Ac. 

Your obedient .Servant, 

J. II. STEPHENSON, 
flfay 10, 1815 . Company’s Solicitor. 

To FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. aiief 
Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— Having been called upon by Mr. J. H, 
Stephenson, the Honourable Company’s Soli- 
citor, to give security for my proceeding to 
England in such ship and at such time as may 
he appointed by Government, it being under- 
stood that t Bin provided with no licence or 
nuthority to remain in India, I hag leave to 
lay before you a brief outline of the peculiar 
circumstances which led to my visiting this 
country, both with a view to account for my 
being unprovided with such licence, as well as 
to ground a hope of receiving the indulgence 
allowed to be exercised by the Government In 
granting special licences until the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors shall be known, as ex- 
plained in the new Act of 51) Geo. 9. cap. l.W. 
see. 37. 

In the month of April, 1813, long before the 
new Act was passed, I sailed from Portsmouth 
for the Mediterranean, in company with tho 
StitliDg CMtle, on bonrd of which Lord Molt* 


was embarked for India, and proceeded from 
thence to Malta with the intention of settling 
there; but being prevented fVom landing by 
the existence of the plague, I was compelled 
to proceed on to Smyrna, and soon afterwards 
to ^sit Egypt, where a mission to this country 
was proposed to me for the purpose of form- 
ing a commercial opnnexlon between tte most 
respectable British house in Aloxondria and 
Cairo, and'thc mercantile establisKment of Mr. 
John Leckie of this place. , 

After a considerable sacrifice uptime and 
money, I quitted Egypt oh a voyage to Qpm- 
bay, under the immediate patronage of Colonel 
Missett, the British Resident, and Mr, Fet^r 
Lee, the British Consul there, by both of whom 
I wos furnished with letters of* iotroduction 
and recommendation, it being unknown to 
them us well as to myself at that time what 
were likely to be the restrictive clansot in the 
new Charter, which had not then reached that 
country; and the general anticipation being 
that former obstmctlons las to visiting India 
would be removed, and greater fiftilitiescrant- 
ad by it to the industry and honourable yiews 
of such of htn-Majesty'i subjects af migbt be 
disposed to engage in Ihe trade of the East, 
particularly through channels like that of the 
Red Sea, which, if not occupied by British 
subjects, would in times of peace inevitably 
fall into the hands of foreign merchants. 

On my arrival here, my first endeavonra 
were to ascertain what were the necessary 
steps to he taken to avoid the slightest snipU 
cion of my intentions being clandestine, when 
I accordingly reported myself personally to 
Mr. Goodwin, the Superintendent of Police, 
and by him was taken to the Right Honourable 
tho Governor, to whom 1 disclosed with fVank- 
nesa the train of circumstanees which led to 
ray voyage, hnd the object it had in View. 

It has unfortunately happened that from the 
gieat length of my passage down the Red Sen, 
my arrival here was at a ;moment when some 
general commercial changes as well as altera- 
tions in the private views of Mr. Leckie, to 
whom 1 came particularly addressed, had in* 
duced him to abandon his first intentions, so 
that I remained here almost without any posi- 
tively determined nbjsct, until under these cir- 
cumstances an offer has been made to me on 
certain conditioni, by Mohammed All Khan, 
the agent of the Ironnm of Muscat, of the Com- 
mand of one of his vessels, destined for thO 
China trade, a station for which I am qualified 
by nearly seven years’ experience, as chief 
officer and commander of different British ships 
to America, the West Indies, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As then, Sir, a long train of expenditnre, 
losses, and disappointments, have rendered 
me incapable of returning to England imme- 
diately without ahaolote min to all my pros- 
pects, and w'ithont involving also the want 
and suffering of a dependent fhmily; since, 
too, 1 bar* neltber deserted the lenrioe of 
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his Majesly, nor of tho Honourable Company, 
nor have the remotest intention of interfeTing 
■with their exclusive privileges, nor belong at 
all to the description of persons against which 
the restrictive clauses of the Act seem chiefly 
to bo directed, nor have manifested the most 
distant wish to evade the orders of Oovam> 
ment ; I have to beg tliat yon will solicit for 
me the indulgence of a special licence to re- 
main in India, until the pleasure of the Court 
of Directors shall be known, according to the 
power v«|ted in tho local g^ernments by the 
37th section of the Act before alluded to, in 
order to enable me to accept the employment 
thus offered to me in the service of the Imaum 
of Mnacat, whose maritime commands cannot, 
perhaps, be 'more advantageonily disposed of 
for the interests of Great Britain than by being 
placed in the hands of her own subjects, rather 
than those of France or other foreign powers. 

I have the honour to he, 

8ii, your obedient servant, 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
£oji^h0y, itnyli, 1816. 

To Mr. BUCKINGHUM. 

,, Public Depattmtnt. 

Sir,— In reply to yonr letter dated Urn 12th 
Instant, 1 am directed to inform you that the 
Bight Honourable the Governor in Council 
cannot, consistently with a due attention to 
the instructions of (he Honourable the Court of 
Directors, accede to your application to be per- 
mitted to remain in India until (heir pleasure 
shall be known. I have the honour to bc,&c, 
f . WARDEN, Chid Sec. to Gov. 

Bmlay, May 17, 1816. 

To the Right Hon. Sir EVAN NEPEAN, Bart. 
rresidentandGovernoi in Council, Bombay. 

Right Honourable Sir, — I have had the ho- 
nour to receive, in a letter from the public 
Secretary, dated the 17th instant, information 
•that tlie Rigid Honourable the Governor in 
Council could not, consistently with a duo at- 
tention to the instructions of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, accede to my application 
to be permitted to remain in India until (heir 
pleasure should be known. 

When I addressed the Government through 
its public Secretary, in ray letter of the I2tli 
instant, in answer to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Solicitor’s demand of n seenrity for my 
returning to England, and stated the gronnds 
on which I ventured to hope for the indul- 
gence of my being suffered to .emain here until 
the pleasure of the Court of Directors upon 
my case should be known, I was induced to 
believe that such indulgence, from the nature 
of the circumstances under which it was soli- 
cited, would not have been denied to me. 

On a reference to the new Charter, the first 
time of my seeing which has been since iny ar- 
rival In this country, I am more and more con- 
firmed in my hopes that yonr Right Honoura- 
ble Boatd ^ill yet) on recQiu|dc(N toy Cflse, 


conceive it to be one of those whlcli* were in 
the cositemplation of the British Legislature, 
when the provlsionary clauses of its last Act 
were framed.— Yon will pardon me, therefore, 
Right Honourable Sir, if, indfleed by the anxi- 
ety natural to my situation, 1 take the liberty 
of bringing before you an extract from it, in 
the words of the Act itself. 

Provided nevertheless, that any Governor 
General, or Governor, of tho said Presidencies, 
for extraordinary reasons, to be entered upon 
tlie Minutes of Council, may authorize by spe- 
cial licence, the residence of any subject of 
his Majesty in any place or places under tho 
government of such Presidency, until the plea- 
sure of the said Court of Directors shall be 
known in their behalf; and that such.speciul 
licence shall be deemed anfl taken to be of the 
same force and eflect as a licence of and from 
the said Court of Directors, until notice of tho 
pleasure of the said Court to the contrary shall 
have been given to such person, by delivery 
thereof to such person, or by leaving the same 
at his last place of abode, or by publication 
thereot in the Gazette of the Presidency by 
which such special licence shMl have been 
granted ; provlflad that a copy of such licence, 
and of the reasons fdr granting the same, ac- 
rompanied with an application for a licence 
from the said Court of Divertors, shall be trans- 
mitted to the said Court of Directors fortliwitli 
after the granting thereof.” 53 Geo. 3. cap.l.W. 
Sec. 37. 

Had it not been in the contemplation of the 
British Parliament tlmt cases might ailse in 
which the individual being found in India with- 
out a licence might he blameless, and worthy 
of receiving u special one from the local go- 
vernments, until the reasons for his being so 
unprovided and a statement of his case could 
be known to the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors at homo, no such clause us the one just 
quoted could have been necessary. I have ven- 
tured to itresume that my own is a case of that 
description, and 1 am not without a hope that 
your Honourable Board may still be induced to 
regard it in that light. 

Having quitted England long before the new 
Act for the regulation of Indian alfuirs had 
pas.sed, and without having, at that time, the 
remotest intention of visiting India, my depar- 
ture from England without such licence is per- 
fectly accounted for. At the same time, such 
facilities are granted by the New Charter for 
all unobjectionable persons obtaining licences, 
that it ran scarcely be doubted but that an ap- 
plication for that purpose would easily procure 
one, as will be seen by a reference to the thirty- 
third section of the said Charter. 

My original determination to visit this coun- 
try was not even formed until I was already 
midway between Great Britain and her Eastern 
possessions, and was then brought about by a 
series of losses and disappointments which com- 
pelled me to seek for some immediate employ- 
ment j Old undertokea for tbe accompUihmeat 
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of • pitrticular object, ^vttbout a view to fixed 
residence, and in the contemplation a tem- 
porary stay only for that purpose. 

That object has, however, been defeated, by 
the length of my yojage, and consequent late- 
ness of my arrival ; a voyage, in the course of 
which, besides the suflerings and aacriflees 
that I have sustained on the way, the small 
portion of what remained from iny ruinous 
losses, all arising from a plague which no hu- 
man prudence could foresee, no human skill 
avert, has been altogether expended. 

fiut for the generous assistance of Colonel 
Missett, the British Resident in Egypt, niy 
voyage from that country to Bombay could not 
have been undertaken ; and I am nnw iliing to 
suppose that such a man, so long holding a 
jiublic situation fpnnecteil with the Company’s 
servire, and who has acquitted himself ol its 
duties with so much credit to himself, and sa- 
tihfaction to liis Honourable Employers, would 
have patronized me in an undtrtakiiig which 
he believed to'be at all improper, or likely to 
interfere in the remotest wav W’ith the Hon. 
Company’s interests. 

Finding myself disappointed in the pniticnlar 
object for w hit;^ I visited tlna country, and on 
which I rested all my future nopes of indepen- 
dence, I naturally looked around me for such 
me.Tua of procuring an honourable subsistenro 
ns migjlil oifer llieinsehes to the industry and 
quaTlflcations of any honest man. l'>xjMTionced 
in ray own profession, I souglil no other lav our 
than the power of exercising it for the mainte- 
nance ol myself and inj^lamily, forwlKim I have 
been twoyeais labouring in vam. The testi- 
monies which I was enabled to produce of my 
capacity, and the number of my reeomniendn- 
lory letters, procured for me, and Ibitmiately 
too ns I then thought, the otfer ol the eonimuad 
of a new' ship in the China trade, belonging to 
the Imuum of Muscat, a smiee for wlueh a 
imrtial knowledge ol the Arabic language, ne- 
qu I red during iny stay in J'g>)»t mid Arabia, 
had still more particularly qimlified me. 

Th(* rejeCluin,on the part of (loveininent, of iny 
Applieiition for peiinisMonto hold the eonminiid 
ol this ship, belonging to the indepeiiilent priiiOe 
ol a country (Aiabia) to which British siibjeets 
can go without any lieeiiee whatsw'viT (being 
out of the Company’s liinitH), will, if peisisted 
in, oblige me to abandon the only hope that ie- 
nmins of recovering the serious losses which I 
have incurred by uiiloreseen and. inevitable en- 
lamities, of (ilacing iim in a situation to nu-et 
the rlniins existing against me as a husband 
and a father, and of enabling me again to fill my 
station as a useful and honourable member of 
Society. 

It is not for me, Right Honourable Sir, to 
offer an opinion on the nature of the private in- 
structions of the llonourabh* Company, on 
which the r«‘fusal to necede to iny request is 
grounded j but surely it cannot be denied that 
it IS a cose of peculiar, 1 would almost say, in- 
credible hardship, after haviug tra veiled through 


countries universally deemed barbarous and sa- 
vage, and meeting in them kindness, hospita- 
lity, and liberal treatment, to find on my trend- 
ing on what I looked forward to as an almost 
native shore, and mixing again with my coun- 
trymen, all my hoix's o^ protection and encou- 
ragement on that account entirely destroyed. 

Through all my travels hitherto, the circum- 
stance of iny being an Englisliman has obtain- 
ed for me fnriiities, lionuurs. and distinctions; 
until, on my arrival here, where it would hav^o 
been expected ^at such a privilege would havo 
operated still more powerfully in fby favour, I 
regret to find that tlm very circumstance of my 
being an Englishman, is the heaviest charge 
which can be l.xid to my account.' Had 1 been 
a Frenchman, an American, or even a Turk, 
seeking reluge among foreigners and strangers, 
I should have been unmolested in my labours 
and pursnits, and yn'rinitted to reman) in any 
part of British India ; but, simply because I 
ant a British .subject, a title wbicli on all otlier 
occasions is Ibe best and pvoudest claim to in- 
dulgence and favour, I am readered liable to 
IN-nalties, to hardships, and even ruin, lor dar- 
ing to be found in Briti.sh tt>rritorios, and that 
too, wiihoul my being considered guilty of any 
ci'in^ without even the im^tu^ation of a fault. 

Urn well known that Arab ships throughout 
the Eastern seas, have hetm commanded botli 
hj Fieiiehmeti and Americans, who have, in 
such situations, acquired a knowledge of tin* 
Uteal navigation, which lins fitted them for tho 
boldest enterprises In privateers, ami enabled 
them to do extensive injury to our commerce 
tliereby. Indeed, Iroiu the ignorance of the na- 
tive captains, no Aral) ship is sefit upon a voy- 
age of any dilliculty without an European com- 
luiiuder; and it must be evident, on national 
and politically coimnereial grounds, how iin- 
portuni it is to secure these commands in the 
liands of Bi itish ratio r Ilian of loreign mariners, 
tortile double purpose ol iiiereasitig the respec- 
tuhility and infiuence ol the British character 
with all llie Native Powers of the East, and of 
preventing the sohjecls of nations nlwa>8 like- 
ly, sooner or later, to heroine our enemies, from 
holding stations vvliirh will often enable tliem 
toeounhrarl os, and give them opportunities of 
acquiring such inforination as may he of the 
higlost importnnre to the prosecution of their 
designs. 

1 have reached this country through lolls and 
dangers, tttligue and e\pi nditure, no small por- 
tion ol which has been incurred and sulfered in 
llie prosecution of researclies, honouiable, I 
hope, to the undertaker ol them ; beio-fieial, I 
would lam believe, to nankiml ; and likely to 
be ol service jierhaps to my eouiilry ; circum- 
stances which, ol llieiii8elv’es,are in every other 
notion admitted as cluims to some indulgent 
considerations on the individiiars bihalf. 

I have touud a station suited to iny capacity 
and my wishes, one which 1 hope I am qualified 
to fill with credit to myself, satislactiun to my 
employers, a](yd advaulage to Driliah iuterests ; 
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and in that station I am desiroua of honestly 
employing my indtistry and my shill. Itcnnnot 
be, surely, that because I am unfortunate, when 
I am selected ns worthy of an employment in 
which these misfortunes may be ameliorated, 
and when I am desirous of avoiding all offence 
either to private interests or to public laws, by 
industriousty earning a subsistence, that I 
should be thought to desfitve to suffer all the 
loss of time, and painful mortKlcatian of a char- 
ter-party voyage, after which I should be placed 
on shore in England to return to my family after 
two years toils and absence, wTth diaapiminted 
hopes, with broken spirits, and with empty 
hands ? I still trust, that the Justice, if not the 
liberality of “the Government will deliver me 
from such a calamity. 

In a situation of such inexpressible anxiety, 
and threatening such ruin to all my prospects, 
1 shall be excused by the very nature of the di- 
lemma to which I now find myself redneed, if I 
claim Some merit from my share in the prose- 
cution of those plans fur extending our know- 
ledge of foreign lands, which have been con- 
sidered as forming one of the peculiar’glories of 
the present reign. When 1 haJi what I deemed 
the good fortune td extend my journey above 
the cataracts ofthb Nile, in a tract hitherto 
but little visited and imiRTfectly descried, I 
did imagine, when affording my contrihntion 
towards African discovery, (an obji i t w inch had 
been encouraged with such eagerness and at 
such expense by the most eminent of unr states- 
men, and particniarly hy the distinguished no- 
hiemnn who now presides over tho British em- 
pire in India,) that I had perhaps established 
some slight rtaims to the cotintenance of my 
countrymen in Asia. 

Had there been the slightest existing cause 
for the exertion of the power of transporting me 
to England, from the discovery of any thing 
dishonourable nr improper in my condnet or my 
views, or could I believe that my removal from 
hence would be of the remotest benefit to man- 
kind or to my country, I should have submitted 
without a murmur to the laws that banished 
tnu ; Imt, ronsriuns as I nm that my views are 
ns laudable as my conduct is irre]>rimchnble, 
and that ray removal would plunge innocent 
and deserving beings into almost irretrievable 
misery, withont benefiting a single individual, 
I am still willing to believe, Ironi the known 
liberality of the Government here, that it will 
yet see reason to refrain from carrying so harsh, 
and, to me, so ruinous a measure into execution. 

Permit me then again, Right Honourable Sir, 
to throw myseif on your notice, entreating yon 
yet to consider whetlier my case be not one of 
those for wliich the British Parliament has 
made provision by the thirty -seventh section of 
Its Act, in enabling the local governments to 
exercise their discretion therwin; and whether 
my prei/ent removal to England can be of the 
slightest private or public benefit ; since, as my 
character is unobjectionable, and ray purposes 
lawftil, my claim may be expeeWd there to be 


heard and granted at last, according to the pro- 
visions made for that purpose in the thirty-third 
section of the Act already referred to. 

In the mean time, permit me to state, that I 
am not only willing, bntextr^mely desirous that 
the circumstances of my case on which 1 ground 
my hopes of indulgence, should be laid before 
the Honourable Court of Directors for their opi- 
nion and pleasure thereon ; and that I shall bu 
lircpared to accompany a representation of it, 
with sneh references to the most respectable 
merchants in London, as shall prove to them 
the truth of my statement, and establish the 
purity of my characb-r and reputation ; under 
all which considerations, T cannot but continue 
to indulge a hope that one of the great objects 
of tlie New Charter to encourage the labours 
of upright and honourable ^itish subjects in 
India, will not be defeated, by refusing me the 
power to exercise my own industry for the 
maintenance of myself and my family, and that 
your Honourable Board will yet see reason to 
permit my continuance in -a d'ommand, from 
which both private and public benefits might 
accrue, without the probability of its being pro- 
ductive of a single evil. 

In the event of my being permitted to remain 
in India until an applipalion can be made on my 
behalf at home for a licence from tharHononr- 
able Court, I shall of course bo prepared to 
give iho requisite securities for a compliance 
with their decision, in quitting the limits of 
their territories Immediately on my receiving 
their orders so to do. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

J.^. BUCKINGHAM. 

Bombay, Mny 2 < 1 , 1815 , 

To Mr. BUCKINGHAM. 

Judicial Department. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge tlio re- 
ceipt of your letter, dated the 2Gtli instant, and 
to inform you that tlie Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council can see no better groundls 
for permitting you to remain in India until an 
application can be made for a licence from tho 
Iloiiournble Court of Directors, than in favour 
of any other individniil who may think fit to 
come to this Presidency without the permissiun 
of the Hifhourahle Court, and that theGoverncir 
in Council cannot, therefore, rescind the orders 
which have been issued for ensuring your ro- 
tnrn to England. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

F. WARDEN, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay CaxHe, June 1, 1815. 

To FRANCIS WAR DEN, Esq. Chief Secretary 
to Govi rumerit, Bombay. 

Sir,— I have bad the honimr to receive your 
letter, dated the Ist instant, containing tho re- 
jection of my application for a siu-cinl liciaicc 
from the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, iuid continuing tho former orders of 
the Government for my removal. 

SubmitUag, tbvieiore, to poch decision on 
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my cue, 1 beg leare to ttate my intention of 
tjmltinR Iniiia as apoedily as possible. 

Disap\H)inted as I have been in my hopes of 
aci'omplishiiiR tlie secondary object of my en> 
lering into the country maritime service, I am 
(k'sirous of returning to Egypt by way of the 
Hi d Sea and Suez, from whence 1 came, fur 
tile purposu of closing my concerns in that 
country. 

As every moment’s delay will now he nf ma< 
terial consequence to my own alfairs, as well 
as inimical to the wish of the Government for 
iny speedy departure. } and as no opportunities 
can offer direct from hence to the lied Sea, 
until the return of the fair monsoon, or for se* 
\eral months hence, while from Bengal vessels 
are constantly deporting, I have to beg that you 
will solicit forme the permission of the Honour- 
able Board to seize the first opportunity of going 
round to Bengal, for tbe purpose of prosecuting 
my voyage fiom thence to Egypt without delay. 

To remove all possible doubt from the minds 
uf the Government ns to my intention ul wishing 
to evade its decision, 1 am desirous that the 
reasons of my visiting Bengal should he stated 
on the face ol my passport lor that purpose, 
and am jirepared to offer all the security that 
can be reqiUred, from lespi'otable persona here, 
lor my reporting myself to the proper olTiccrsou 
my arrival in Bengal. 

1 Imve the hinour to be, Ac, 

y a. BUCKINGHAM. 

liombuy, June G, 1815. 

To Mr. flUt'KINGIIAM. 

Judicful Depat tment. 

Sir,— I am directed to ncknow ledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, dated the 0th instant, and 
to inform you that the Right notiournble the 
tlovernor in Council, being under the nei'essity 
of enforcing the ordeis of the llonouraliU* Court 
of l)ircctor.s, lor yonriclnrn to l'nglnnd,eunnut 
allow yotl the permission you ha>e solicited to 
proceed to Eg> pt by wnyol Bengal. 

1 have the honour to be, ite. 

r. WAUUEN, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, June 1:J, 1815. 

'» 

The decision of the Bombay Government 
being now final, and leaving no hope of its 
being set aside, pieparations were made for my 
going to England as Master of the Wellesley, a 
new 71 gun ship just built at Bombay, that 
birth being offered, and gladly accepted to avoid 
the ineiinvcniences of a cbarter-paity passage. 
Just ns this arranKemeiit was seltUd, a criii/er 
was suddenly ordered to prepare lor a voyage 
to Mocha w ith Government despatches, and this 
olferiiig another opportunity lor addressing the 
Goveriiroent lor permission to go by that way 
direi t to Egypt, personal ajiplicaliou was made 
to the Chief Secretary, (whose kindness 
throughout the whole of tins painful and hnr- 
rassing period was beyond all praise,) and tbu 

fuUgw ing nutei pMind on UiM uqgiiiigo. 


To Sir EVAN NEPEAN, Bwrt. 

My dear Sir Evan,— A« the Prince of Wales 
is proceeding to Mocha, I conclude there oan 
he no objection to Mr. Buckingham being al- 
lowed to return to Egypt. He has concerns to 
settle there, and is desirous of returning hence, 
us you have ugt allowed him to go via Bengal. 

Yours, faithfully, 

F. WARDEN. 

Bombay, June 10, 1615. 

Sir EVAN NEPEAN’S REPLY. 

Dear Warden,— I can have no objection to 
Mr. Unckingham’s returning to England by tbe 
way of Mocha. He name hither, 1 understand, 
by that route. 

But 1 have an objection to the allowing him 
to go to Bengal, or to any other part of India ; 
having determined to discourage all attempts 
which may be made by persons to settlu in In- 
dia withunt the licence of the Company. 

To the individual himself I have not the 
slightest degiee of objeotion. On the uuntrary, 
he appeared to he a sensible, intelligent man, 
and 1 shall by no means be sorry to seo him riv. 
turn with the Company’s licence, believing, as 
1 do, tliat he would be of uia ta the luercnntilo 
interests, in opening llio trade of the Red Sea. 

Yours, &o. 

E. NEPEAN. 

This voyage being inevitable, was performed 
accordingly, and was attended with the break- 
ing up ol all the jirospecls opened to the ba- 
nislicd individual, Irom his projected voyage to 
China, and ultimate connexions with India, ns 
'Veil ns n considiTable loss of time and money, 
and llo’ exiKJbure t > nil the risks and sulferings 
whicli followed m its train. 

In the year 1K17, .Mr. Huckinghara returned, 
however, to Bomhay ; and tbu lavourable opi- 
nion ol Sir Evan Nepean having been alUxed to 
the conespondence sent home to the Court of 
Directors, added to a consideration ot the hard- 
ship of the cuso itself, and the influence of some 
fi lends III England, procured lor him a licence 
to remain in India ; which, being forwarded to 
nomimy, removed all former obstacles, and bo 
nccoidingly succeeded to the coinmund of the 
same ship from w'liich he was displaced, the 
owner having pledged bis re-appoinlnient if 
ever he should return, and m the iiilerviil em- 
jiloyed her under another ronimander in three 
highly lucrative voyages to Canton, the proUls 
ol which, but lor his banishment under the sta- 
tute, would, at that peeuliarly favourable pe- 
riod fur trade, have laid the foundation of an 
ample fortune. 

In the year 1816, the ship came round to Ben- 
gal, and being about to be employed on a pro- 
jected voyage to Zanzibar, for tbe purpose of 
embarking slaves undei the cover ut the Arab 
flag, tbe command was resigned, and the du- 
ties of a seaman relinquished for those of an 
Editor, which were undertaken with diffidence 
aail rciufU&vO) w wholly now, aad eier- 
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cited for a short period of probation on two 
PapiTs of the Presidency, then in other hands. 

Mr. Bucliinttbam’s efforts in those papers 
being generally approved, they were purchased, 
M ith their copyright and materials, and the pre- 
sent Calcutta Journal established in their stewl, 
under his sole mannuement and direction. As 
no communication with Government had been 
deemed necessary in establishing this paper, no 
rules or regulations were transmitted officially 
to the Editor, regarding the particular topics to 
be treated of in a public manner; the general 
impression being that the press was free, and 
subject to no ^restraints but those of the law 
of Englandas at home. Accordingly the utmost 
desirable latitude of discussion was indulged 
in by all parties ; the most violent opposition 
was shown by all the papers of the Presidency 
to the Calcutta Journal ; and its Editor, as a 
new candidate for public lavour, was abused 
and traduced with a coarseness of personality, 
and a total disregard of -truth, proportioned to 
the progress which he made in the public esti- 
■ation; the bitterness of their animosity being 
increased by their considering that his gam 
could only be promoted by their loss. As, 
however, all parties were allowed the freest 
exercise ol ihefr respective ani mad versions, no 
idea remained-of the press hemg otherwise than 
free, and it was conceited that a euuit ot law 
was to be lieucefortli the only tribunal for the 
judgment ot its offences. 

That this was an erroneous conclusion, was, 
however, soon shown, by the receipt of the lol- 
lowing letter from Goveinmenl:— 

To Mr. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the * 
Calcutta Journal. 

(!;ir, Jifdicial Department. 

1. — The attention of (ioiernment lioMiig been 
drawn to cerliun pnragr.iplis, published ia the 
Calcutta Journal, ot Wednesday, the 26th wit. 
1 ftffl directed by his K\celleiir>, the Most 
Noble the (tovernor General in Council, to com- 
municate to you the following remarks regard- 
ing them. 

2. — The paragraphs in question aie as fol- 
lows 

“ A/iirfras.— We have received a letter from 
Madras of the KUli instant, written on deep 
black-edged mourning post, of considerable 
breadth, ami apparently made lor the occasion, 
communicating, ns a piece ol inelaiiclioly and 
ufllieling intelligence, tlit lact of Mr Elliott’s 
being confirmed in the government ol that Pre- 
sidency lor three years longer I ! 

“ It is regarded nt Madras as a public cala- 
mity, and we fear that it will be viewed in no 
other light throughout India generally. An 
anecdote is mentioned in the same letter, re- 
garding the exercise of the reiisorsliip of the 
press, which is worthy of being n*cordcd, as a 
lact, illustrative of the callosity to which the 
Immau heart may arrive ; and it may be useful, 
liumilialing as it is to the pride of our species, 
to show what men, by giving loose to the prya- 


ciples »f despotism oref their fellows, may at 

length arrive at. 

“ It will be in the recollection of our readers, 
that a very beautiful aud pathetic letter, from 
the late lamented Princess Charlotte to her 
mother, WTitten just previous to her death, was 
printed in the Cale.utta Journal about a munlli 
ago. This waa much admired at Madras, as it 
had been here; and the editois of the public 
prints there, very laudably desiring to add 
every possible interest to their columns, had in- 
serted this letter, hut it was struck out by the 
pen of the Censor, (whom the public of coarse 
•xonerate, since it is known to all by whom it 
is necessarily directed) and the only reason that 
could b* assigned for its suppression, was, that 
It placed the character of the Princess Charlotte, 
and her attachment to her mother, in too amia- 
ble a liglit, and tended to criminate, by infer- 
ence, those who were accessary to their unna- 
tural separation, of which party the friends «f 
the Director ol the Censor of the press unfortu- 
nately were 1 ! ” 

3. — Tlie Governor General in Council ob- 
serves, that this publication is a wanton attack 
upon the Governor ol the Presidency of Fort 
BauitUeorge, in wliicji bis continuance in ulliee 
is represented as a public ralamity* and his 
rondiiet in administration asserted tube govern- 
ed by despot'C principles, and influenced by un- 
worthy motives. 

4 . — The (iovernor General in Council rsfrains 
from enlarging upon the injurious effeef, which 
publications of such a nataie are calculated to 
produce iii the due administration ol the affairs 
ol Ihircounlry. It is siinieunt to inform you, 
that he considers tlio paragraphs above quoted 
to be highly offensive and ohji etionable in them- 
selves, and to amount to a violation of the ob- 
vious spirit of the instructions coinuiunicated 
to the Editors of newspapers, at the period when 
this Guvernmelil was pleased to permit the pub- 
l.ealion of newspapers, williniit subjecting them 
to tlie previous revisions of the oIBcers of Go- 
vernment. 

5. — The Governor General in Couneil regrets 
to observe, that this is not the only instance in 
which the Calculta Journal has contained pub- 
liciitioiis at variance with'the spirit of the in- 
struelions above reierred to. On the present 
oerasuni, the Governor General in Council does 
not propose to exercise the powers vested in 
him by law ; but 1 am directed to acquaint 
you, that by any repetition of a similar offence, 
juu will be considered to have forfeited all 
claim to the countenance and protection of this 
Government, and will subject yourself to be 
proceeded ngainst under the 3Gth section of the 
S3d Geo. 3. mji. l-W. 

I am, ke. 

W, B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Council Chamber^ June IH, 1810. 

Tlie following is the Circular of Goverument, 
addressed to all the editors of newspapers ia 
Bengal, now first officially brought to the notica 
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of the Editor 'of the Calcotta Journal, as a 
guide, for the regulation of tlie press 

(CIRCULAR.) 

To thi Editor of the . 

Sir,— His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council having been pieaied to revise the 
existing regulations regarding the control ex- 
ercised by the Government over the newspapers, 
1 am directed to communicate to you, for your 
information and guidance, the following Reso- 
lutions, passed by his liOrdshipin Council. 

The editors of newspapers are prohibN^d 
from publishing any matter coming under the 
following heads : — 

1st. Animadversions on the men.sure8 and 
proceedings of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, or other public authorities in Isngland 
connected with the Government of India ; or 
disquisitions on political transnclinns of the 
Local Administration ; or otTeuKive remarks 
levelled at the jiublie nmduct of the Members 
of the Council, of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, or of the Lord Hishup of Calcutta. 

5?d. Discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among (lie native popula- 
tion, of any intended interference with tlM'ir re- 
ligions opinions or observances. 

Ud. The lepublicntion, trom English or other 
newspapers, of passages coming under any of 
the above heads, or otherwise calculated to 
aflect the British (uiwer or reputnti|>n iii India 

4tli. Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissension in so- 
ciety. f 

Reiving on the prudence and discretion of 
the editors, fortlieircarelul observance oftlie.se 
Rules, the Governor Gereral in Couneil is 
pleased to dispense with their submitting their 
papers to an ollicer of Govermnent previous to 
publieation. The editors will however he held 
personally accountable lor whatever they may 
publish in contravention of tin- Rules now com- 
municated, or vvliieli m.iy be otlierw ise at va- 
riance with the geneial principles of Biitisli 
law, as established in tins country, and will be 
proceeded against in such manner ns the Go- 
vernor General in Council may deem applicable 
to the nature oi the oU’ence, lor any devintiuu 
from them. 

Tlie editors are further required to lodge in 
the Chief Secretary’s Olfice one copy of every 
newspaper, periodical or extra, published by 
them respectively. 

1 am, Ac. 

J. ADAM, riiiof Sec. to Gov. 

Council Chamber, Aug. 12, IttiK. 

After muth consultation with the best in- 
formed of all parties, and yielding to certuin 
considerations, urged by many among them 
with great force, accompanied by facts and ar- 
guments, which a respect and delicacy towards 
others preclude the more explicit mention ot 
in this place, the following reply was drawn up 

OrimU Ilmild, Vol, Ajyp. 


rthd sent in by lh« Editor, whlohjhoyrever satis- 
fied he then was, as to the. article adverted to 
being such os might be published of any man in 
ymwer in England, regarding whom such opi- 
nions were sincerely and perhaps justly enter- 
tained, he had the less reluctance in doing, 
from his having acted under the erroneous im- 
pression that then almost universally prevail- 
ed regarding the freedom of the Indian press. 
The following was the reply adverted to 

To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Cliief Secretoiy to 
Government. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter ol the 18th instant, ex- 
piCHsing the displeasure of the Governor Gene- 
tal in Council, at the publication of certain pa- 
ragraphs in the Cnleutta Journal, of the 26tli 
ultimo, reflecting on the charneter of Mr. Elliott 
in his public capacity as Governor of Madras. 

I nlmll not presume to intrude on the notieu 
of his Lordship in Council, any ohserviitions 
tending to the extenuation of my (londuet lit 
this or in any previous instanee, as dejiartlhg 
from the spirit of the instrurtions issued to the 
ediioi.sof the public journals m India, at the 
l>eriod they were exempted from the necessity 
ol previously submitling their publications to 
the revision of the .Secretary to Government. 

I fcliall rather confine myself to observing, 
that I sinreiely legiet my liaving given eausc 
to his Lordship in Council to expresH his dis- 
pleasure, and the mme so, ns tliere is not an 
individual among the mnneious subjects under 
his benign 'ftovemment, who is more sensihlo 
than mvstdf of the nnprceedi nted liberohty 
which has marked his I.urdship’s administra- 
tion III general, qpd thq^ immense obligation 
which all the liie(ids of the press owe to tlie 
measure of the ri-viscd Regulations in paili- 
ciilar. 

The very marked indulgence vvhirh his I.iord- 
ship 111 Counril is ple.ased to exeioise towards 
me, in remitting on this occasion the exercise 
ol the powers vested ill him by liiw, will ope- 
rate as an ndditioi.nI incinliveto my fuliire ob- 
servance of the spirit of the instruclioiis issued 
befoiethe commencement of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, to the editors of the puhlic pi nits of India, 
in Aiigiist 1818, ol vvliiih I am now fully in- 
iormed, and which I sliall heiicelorth make ray 
guide. 

I am, Ac. 

J S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Calcutta, June 22, 1819. 

Notwithstanding this mlirimtiou to the Cal- 
cnlla Jouninl, it is worthy of observation, 
that ne.arly nil the other jiopi'rs of the Presi- 
dency continued to violate daily, with impunity, 
some one or other of the prohibitions of the Cir- 
cular given above. Discussions on the mea- 
sures of the Indian Government w'cre published 
here from original sources, and republished 
from the papers at home, and ia nont more fre- 

b 
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qaently than in the Gajsette of the Oorernmeat 
iUelf, ^hich hcing published by authority," 
ini^ht bo rei^arded as a safe example tu ioliow. 
TTiat paper was equally vemaikable also for 
its containing at the same time, weeltlf breaches 
of the 2d and 3d Regulations, often in the same 
page { for after the publication ot missionary 
accounts, showing that measures were in actis'c 
operation for introducing amongthe natives, as 
lar as practicable, “a change in their religious 
opinions,^* it was common to see a roluiun or 
two filled with private scandal, and personal 
remarks, tending to create dissensions in so- 
ciety.” These, it is true, were almost wholly 
directed against the character of the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal ; but as no edict had yet 
passed to place him beyond the pale of the law, 
it could not, in the eyes of nn impartial govern- 
ment, have been the less a breach of their re- 
gulations, whether directed against the hum- 
blest individual in society, or against the first 
Member of Council j thougli doubtH may rea- 
sonably ba entertained, whether such a privi- 
leged personage could be abused by half a do- 
zen papers, each daily endeavouring to outrun 
the other m this department of their labours, 
and the Editors remain unmolested. Be this as 
It may, their dally breach of each and all ol 
these regulations, strengthened tile general im- 
presaion that th|ay were I’nucted for cases of 
extreme urgency only, and tliat for nil onliimry 
purposes of free and impartial discussion, they 
were a dead letter. 

The press was oonsldereil fiee; and Lord 
Hastings was regarded ns its libefator. This 
iiupivssioii was deep and general j and all India 
ielt and acknowledged the value ol snchabooti, 
because they saw it practically evereiseil This 
conviction led to the i^arkeitstrcss laid on this 
Met ot his Lordship's administration, by the 
British inliabitniits ot Madras, at which Presi- 
dency the press stiil continued subject to a 
censorship j and in the meeting, convened at 
Ifuit place in May iHlD, (or the purpose of vot- 
ing an Address of Congratulation to the (Jover- 
nor Oeneinl, more was said in praise ol this act, 
tlian of any other that disliiiguishcd his Lord- 
•sliip's brilliant admmistratioii. 

The tollowiag are portions of the speeches 
made oil that occasion at Madras, which were 
read, adinired,and cordially assented to through- 
out India, beeause they weit believed to bo 
lonnded in truth, and because the piess was 
<leemed in every resiiect frei-, and subject only 
to the restraints of British law. 

Extract from the Speech of Sir Samuel Toller, 
Advocate (feneial at Madras.* 

The Wisest political arrangements have been 
made for the public safely, and to prevent the 
recurrence ol those dreadful scenes. The Go- 

* Tor the whole of the proceedings ol this 
auuiiuted and brilliniit meeting, the elo<|ueiit 
spm-Ues, and the enthusiastic cheers of the as- 
Minlily. the roadi-r is reforrad tv» Un» ColcutUi 
Juttmal|(4 JuQ« 17, 1819. 


vemor General, in hit Answer to the Address 
ol the inhabitants of CalculUi,ha8, w Ith a manly 
frankness, develo|cd the jnotives of his policy, 
and has appealed to the public mind for its rec- 
titude ; and I am persuaded tliat he has not ap. 
pealed in vain. A government, when conducted 
with wisdom and patriotism, has nothing to 
conceal. It is involved in no nysU'ries ; the 
clearer and the stronger the light in which its 
principles and proceedings are presented to the 
pnblic eye, the more it will be applauded. 
(Hear, hear.) 

j^xtract from the Speech of the Honourable 
Cohmel Stanhope. 

It was intention to have entered cursorily 
on the policy of the late wary but this subject 
has been handled in so masterly a manner by 
Sir Samuel Toller, that I do not now consider 
It necessary to dilate on it. Had I done so, 1 
sbonid liavo endeavoured to have proved that 
tbe'^angers of extended rule, of being lost in 
expansion, or rather in corruption,— .evils dread- 
ful to contemplate, had been diminished by the 
the war. This contest had enabled ns to con- 
solidate our power, to strengthen the heart of 
our empire, and to slior^en, by straightening onr 
lincol Ijcuntier. It liad made us sound at Imme, 
and had given us power to repel invasion. In 
place of robbery, extortion, and oppression, 
order had been established, order, the souree 
of ju.stirc, (reedom, nnd all that is great in go- 
vernment. la a vvonl, it had cnaliled us to 
shako oil a viciou.s, and to assume nn honest 
control. Now gootl government, however ex- 
tended, Constitutes st length, not danger, not 
decline. WluTeas, liad goveriiineiit, liowever 
indiieetly and slily exercised, b ads on to ruin, 
|terliaps to the parent, perhaps to the dependent 
state, possibly to llie injury ol both. By luin, 
i mean not loss of wealth and dominion, but 
ioss of character, and British pre-emmence. 
Hence, 1 conclude, tliat the greater the extent 
ot an empire, the more serupulously siiould it 
be governed. 

I have thrown out this hint by llio way, and 
shall now proceed to tho discussion of a subject 
ol pai amount importanre, and which lias not 
been touclied upon. I allude tu tlie suppression 
of the rensorsliip of the press at C'ulcalta. Tliis 
geuerou.s act of power siiould, I think, be refer- 
red to lu your Address. The establishment of 
a tree pres.s in A.via is, in my estimation, tho 
most magnanimous uet of the Maiqucss of Hns- 
tings's Ailministration, and is that which will 
come most home to tiic bosoms of high-minded 
men. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, you well know w'hat large powers 
are vested in a (ioveruor General, and how few 
men there arc who have strength of soul lu 
control their yvasslons under so vat- 1 and tempt- 
ing a liberty. We are told, indeed, that prosi»e- 
rity is the great corrupter ot the human heart; 
and history confirms the apothegm. Her in- 
structive page, however, nay, even our own 
times, furuiihos us with tome few exceptions 
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to this degmding rale. He surely is a nobio 
exception to it, who, returned from triumph, in 
the pride and zenith of pow^, does away with 
the censorship of tho press, and makes that 
press a censor on his own {government. (Great 
applause.) 

Permit me now to spy a few words on the 
nature of a free press. If, as we are told, the 
under stnndinit be the noblest faculty of the soul, 
it is wise, it is our duty, to cultivate and im- 
prove it. This can <inly be done by consaltin^ 
our own and other men’s thoughts. Now, since 
tliese tliou{;ht8 are chiefly communicated by 
means of language or writing, the usefuiest 
privilege ol man is to spealThnd to write (n-ely. 
The right of speech is a great law ,pl nature, 
which is the law of nations when applied to 
states, and no human law slionUl contradict it. 
Like speech, the press too is but another means 
ol giving currency to our thouglitif; aiut like it, 
analog, lusly i ensoning, is the common right of all. 
“(lod gives usrinson and fipedum to choose} 
why then should human goveniments elfceta 
rigour contrary to his ,li viiu> ordinances ?•» 

The great objection made to the liberty of the 
press, i.i its Ueentmusness, or the facility af- 
lorded ol abusing it. The same objeetlou may 
be made to speech, or to religion, to I’rtfe-will, 
to locomotion, or to any other ol our liberties. 
Ilut oH'ences and crimes arc subject to the scru- 
tiny of judges, and to public opinion, which Is 
the common law of society ; and every breach 
of duly followed Ity a sultnhio punishment. 
Thcrt are who eontend, that (fovernraent is 
brought into disrepute liy a flee press. Ayi‘, 
bad govoniment is, beeaiise truth pierces it to 
the I'cart ; Imt a mild and ju.st government lenrs 
not even slander. ( Apidnuse.) It courts truth, 
for truth is strong, and generally jnevnils over 
lalseliood in a tree eucmiiitcr. Nay, I hold, 
tliat opinions though erroneous, when well can- 
vassed and digested, lend to the ultimate ad- 
vancement ol tiuth. IMontes)(uteu drives the 
argument further. “In a tree nation,” says he, 

“ it is very otten a matter ot inditleience, whe- 
ther individnnls reason well or ill; it is snlti- 
cicnt that tliey do reason ; from hence springs 
that liberty which i.s a security from the elfects 
of these reasonings.” 

A fns* press is sai<! to he a general calumnia- 
tor. No character then, however pure, exalted, 
or sacred, can escape Its slanders This is a 
heavy charge. A public calumiiiatoi Is it 
not rather a public vindicator :* What manly 
character is there that would not rather fare an 
open attack than have his conduct tainted hy 
insidious whispeis? (Hear, hear.) Or who is 
he so low minded, and of so dastardly a spirit, 
that would not prefer even the certainty of 
being calumniated, to the bare chance of injur- 
ing his country’s liberties ?— (hear, hear)— a 
country distinguished and exalted above the fa- 
mous common-wealths of antiquity, by a fre- 
press, and which owed her knowledge niid her 
power, her Arcedom, civil and religions, mainly 
to that all-powerfnl engine. 


Extract from the Speech of Mr. Stavcly, 
Uarri.itcr at Law. 

I was not fortunate enongh to hear the speech 
of my learned friend. To all that has fallen 
from my^hononrahle friend, who has just sat 
down, I give my full assent ; and add my voice 
to his, in commendation of that freedom, than 
which, in my opinion, a greater blessing cannot 
be bestowed upon our Eastern empire. And, 
Sir, I know no law, no tenson, no policy, why 
it should not be enjoyed to its fullest extent. 
(Hear.) I say, Sir, 1 know no law. There is 
none npon your statute-book, which restrains the 
liberty of the Indian press ; 1 speak in the hear- 
ing of those who will correct me if I am wrong. 
I know no regulation; and they are present who 
can set me right, if I am In error. That there 
is no reason in such rcslraiut, my bonourablu 
friend wlio has prccoded me, lias shown you 
fully; that there is no policy in it, I will prove 
to you belorc 1 finish. (Hear, hear.) 

Of what nature is your empire lierc, and boAV 
Is it maintained ? Ask our I^eglslntgr* of both 
llouM's, who have made you laws to govern it. 
Ask your Directors} ask the public meetings of 
your Proprietors; ask your slatesineh who have 
wiitten, and poured forth their eloquence in its 
praise; and one and all, in the same words, will 
answer you, ‘‘ Our empire In the East, is an 
empire ol opinion : it is not, and never can be, 
an empire of force.” (Hear, licar.) An empire 
of opinion, and thot opinion not free! a king- 
dom erecteil upon thought, and men not free to 
think 1 It is an absurdity in language, as well 
US fact, whiuh needs but to be slated, to carry 
Its own lefutatiou with it. It, indeed, you will 
admit, Hint youi reign is a reign of force ; that 
your dominion is a dominion by compulsion; 

1 can have no liesiUtion tC admit you some ex- 
cuse loi the «‘nslnreiiient ot tlie mind and the 
restiiclion ol thought; hut if, as you desire, 
you would maiiilHin vour rule mum the itrool’s 
ot your su|MTior ginnis, and your excellence 
above all other nations, and over all, obore 
thosi' you govern , il you desire to reign witiiin 
the hearts of your suhjei ts, and goxern by their 
nllections, you must fiee their tliought from re- 
Btiiction,and tlicex|iies.sion of it from restraint. 
For, what improves intellect but the collision 
ol mind-' and what reconciles tlie mind to its 
rulers, but tlie proof Hint its rulers are occupied 
for its good i‘ and how shall this he known, if 
the great avenae.s of knowledge are closed up ? 
(Hear, Iicar.) And who are the people over 
whom you rule!* Ages befoie our days of grent- 
nes.s, they were rich in histmians, philosojibers, 
and poets, (’mjval with the days of a scarcely 
more rehiied antiquity in F.urope, they had ad- 
vanced as far as they, in the march of intellect 
and culture of mind. It is true, that their ic- 
fiuements, their strange abstract spcrulation, 
their redundant mythology, obscured their soun- 
der and more prolitable learning : hut, still they 
were n people as far, if not farther advanced in 
science and tlie arts of peace, than they were in 
those of war, (Hiar.) 
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In thoie days thm wm n« rfitraint upon 
their inquiries j at) was soon before them from 
research and disquisition ; and they had no 
limit but that of the powers of their own mind 
'I'heir Mulmmmedan conquerors came|^nd with 
them the persecutions for religion ; hot except 
that subject of religion, nil others remained 
open ns before} and to Mohammedans there was 
DU defertuiee. The rights of the Musse^on 
soveieigns, their duties, their privileges, and 
tlieir power over their people, are discussed as 
freely and as fairly in thb books of their learned 
men, ns the rights of ours arc in our ancient 
commentaries upon our Ian s. 

Look through the Institutes of Timour and 
Akbar, and is there one trace In them, one ves- 
tige of restraint .■* 'Their pages teem witli cn- 
conragements to learning, with incitement of 
their subjects, to eiftargo their minds, and am- 
plify their knowledge ; while, from their his- 
tories we learn, that while every act and 
speech of the monarch and his princes wero 
recorded, to form a history of his reign ; his 
foibles, his follies, and hia weaknesses, were 
open to the satire of the poet and the wit of 
the household fool. (Hear.) Their colleges 
were crowded with men, who fotlnd advantage 
in the devotion oPtliilnjylves to learning} and 
in their schools there seems to have been no 
restraint, which, d(M‘8 not at this hour exist in 
full force in our own land, (Hear.) 

1 scruple not therefore tO anirin, that the re- 
gions over which we rule, down to the arrival 
of the Europeans^n the Eait, enjoyed a free- 
dom ns extensive as any part of Europ<', before 
the invention of the press } for on the only 
means of circulating knowledge without type, 
on written hooks, there was no restriction. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The art of printing has been eulogized as the 
greatest blessing winch bus ever beeiihcstiiwed 
upon mankind; and we liave been the iiitio- 
dueers of this lileasing to the East. Eut, Sir, 
■■while you confer a blessing on your people, is it 
wisdom to clog that blessing with a curse-* 
(Hear, hear.) A fiee and unfettered press is 
indeed n hh-sstng to mankind ; but a fettered 
press, in the linn(1.s of u des{MUic mnnnreh, as 
my honourable friend has udd us truly, may 
become one of the greatest scourges with 
which the hand ol power can he aimed; one 
ot the most dieaJful engines of tortuie with 
w liicli It can rack the mind. ( Applause.) 

And what are the arguments which they 
would oppose, to persuade us that it is unwise ; 
“ tliat our pow er would he emlnngeied *” Sir, 
that argument was used against throwing oiieii 
our trade } hut hath that measure at all weak- 
ened us :* Endangered ? and hy whom ? But 
is nothing else still more endangered by re- 
atriction ? Regicide France has tried, and in 
her Emirenu' we may read the lute of such con- 
trol. He restrained the press, and interdicted 
It Irom ail political discussion ; he suppressed 
all truth, and hid it lie and Hatter ; daily , at his 
bidding, it Tomited forth hit sloBtlci-s nad falso 


hoods, lurMUreloSS • and at what price did he 
boy the privilege to do all this ? The morals 
of bis people formed no portion of his care } 
religion formed no part of his scheme of govern* 
ment; he knew that the press, dammed np, 
must liurst out somewhere ; so be abandoned 
morality lo^roAigates, and religion to the care 
of atheism. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

And are we prepared to purchase restriction 
at such a price ? It is not so : that I have been 
taught at home. The morality of our fathers 
was as carefblly fenced round as their freedom ; 
and their religion w as dearer to them than boUi. 
And it is our serious business here, in a foreign ' 
land, to maintain 'ft® country’s character for 
the one, and exhibit the purity of the other, ex- 
ceeding that of any other people of the «arlh. 

( Applause.) 

“ And to whom would you throw open your 
press ?’j|, To the public. T Pooh ! there is no 
public !” Is there no public ! ! i* Who are yon 
that hear me t* Whose are the ears that listen 
thus ? Whose are the eyes that are liglited up 
with pleasure ? Wliose are the hearts that beat 
in unison with mine ?— Is there no public ? 
^Vliohath w'on yoar empire ? Who had raised 
yonr glory ■* Who hath established your do- 
minion •* Who hath eternalized your name ? 
(Hear, hear, and gieat applause.) Sons of free 
men, descended from free forefathers, horn in a 
free land, iiu nibers of that free public, hy whose 
voice our masters are, and will, and must be 
judged } from whom they have received their 
charters, for whose good they exist, upon 
whose breath they live, co-proprietors with 
them of all they aie and liave. And how, and 
when, and wfiere, nnd wlierefore, have we for- 
feited that freedom, and those rights ? It can- 
not be our coining foith to serve our country in 
a foreign land that hath robbed us of those 
rights, and lilclied, in secret, that for which we 
prided us above nil people of the earth. Oh ! 
Bii, our country is not thus ungrateful nor in- 
human to her sons, {(ireat applause.) Is there 
nopuhlir ■’ Who hath adininibtered your laws 1* 
Who hath dealt justice forth among so many 
millions ’ Who hath collected your revenue? 
Who hath carried on yonr commerce? Who 
hath consolidated your power, and put it almost 
beyond the leach of time and accident ? Who, 
but the lirothers of those men whose arm hath 
won it ’ Who, but tlie sons of the same fore- 
falheis ’ Who, but the meinbers of the saino 
British public ® And can their iilling these 
high olliees, can their advancement to these 
high dignities, deprive their minds of energy, 
and their spirits of integrity ^ Because they 
are thought woilliy to rule, where princes have 
ruled before, have they but that privilege, to 
which all slaves are free? the loss of which 
our great master, human nature, has described 
ni the most abject .state to which humiliation 
can descend— the power at will to utter or 
withhold their thought,! (Applause.) 

Is there no public ? Who, when faction ran 

bit till at him, 094 i^loquence and getuns, day 
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after day, ponrad forth upon him the deloge of 
th>‘ir indignation at his supposed misrule i 
«lipn the father of Indian statesmen stood 
before his country for acquittal or condemna- 
tion i what cheered his mind amid his trials, 
and enabled him to bear their taunts and in- 
sults ? What, but the consciousness ^hat he 
liad done his duty ; what, but the consoling 
voice of that Indian public whose existence 
has been denied? (Hear.) Sir, there is a 
public, that hath Judged, and will Judge } that 
hath condemned, and will condemn ; that hath 
honoured, and will honour; that hath betm 
feared, and will be feared; and none but he 
who fears it, will shrink its investigation. 
Yes, Sir, there is a pujjjUc ; and he who first 
coined the phrase, all traitorona as it i8,’:Anew 
it and felt it to his inmost core, and mourned 
the truth of ^at which he bad dared to deny, 
((ireat applause.) 

If yon will have men upright, honest, and 
single in their dealings ; full of those qualities 
which bind man to man in full and unreserved 
confidence ; give them this ft-ee»lom of discus- 
sion, and let the public be the Judges of their 
acts. He whose motive is good, whose cha. < 
racter is single, and his conduct open, needs not 
fear the slrictest scrutiny ; and for him who 
ft-ars this free discussion, you cannot have a 
surer medicine to take away such fi-ars in fu- 
ture. (Applause.) 

Befon* I proceed, however, let me entreat that 
I may not be misunderstood, or imagined to do 
that which I should regret excee Jingly to have 
imputed to rne : I mean not to give oH'ence to 
any, nor to arraign the conduct of any living 
individual. Secure in tlie consciousness of my 
own motives, and following its dictates, in what 
my own heart ti lls me is riglit, I feel jt my duty 
here publicly to deliver these opinions. I be- 
lieve all men to act from as pure motives as 
myself, in all things, till 1 prove tlie contrary : 
and, believing that their conduct springs trora 
their opinions— mine is a contest of mind with 
mind, of opinion with opinion, reason against 
reason ; and, let tlie eontest stand but thus, 
stripped of all its circumstances, my opinion 
against his, and I will win the world to back 
me. ((Trent applause.) 

Entertaining such opinions as these, you will 
nut, Sir, wonder at my great admiration ol that 
man, whose administration is an illnstration of 
nil this ; and who has given so great a boon to 
India as a free and unfettered press. 

Extract from the Addre.ss of the British Inha- 
bitants of Madras to thn Marquess of Has- 
tings, read by Mnjor Blacker, in the Govern- 
ment House at Calcutta, on the 21th of July, 
1819. 

TItc most accomplished statesmen, while they 
provide for the defence and security of the 
realm, neglect not to cherish the arts of peace. 
To cultivate the province of tlie human mind, 
to call forth its latent powers, and direct its 
«nergl«8 toUre improyemeut o( i W glT« 


a character and ooloar to tho Aorala, intel- 
ligence, and spirit of the age ; has justly been 
considered essential to the welfare of the poli- 
tical system. On agriculture, on arts, and com- 
merce, liberal knowledge exerts a powerlhl and 
permanent Ihifluence : It adds to the resources 
of a people while it increases their happiness, 
and is intimately connected with the vital inte- 
rests of mankind. Your Lordship’s attention to 
this important branch of legislature has not 
esca;icd our notice; ahd the numerous insti- 
tutions formed for the instruction of the native 
population, are illustrious monuments of British 
generosity, consecrated by the wisdom of your 
Lordship to the prosperity of the empire. 

While eontemplating this important subject, 
it must have occurred, that to the attainment 
ofir truth, freedom of inquiry was essentially 
necessaiy ; that public opinion was tlie strong- 
est support of Just gavernment ; and that liberty 
of discussion served but to strengthen the hands 
of the executive. Such freedom of discussion 
,was the gift of a liberal and enlightened mind ; 
an invaluable and, unequivocal expression oA 
those sentiments, eunoed by the whole tenour 
. of your Lordship’s administration. * 

Extiact froiif the Speech of Iiord Hastings, 
in R«p(|^ to Uti^ Address, v 
You have observed my exertions to dififuse 
instrurtion through the extensive region with 
which wo had become thus suddenly intimate. 

1 cannot take credit for more than the having 
followed the impulse communicated by every 
British voire around me. Yes 1 wo all simi- 
larly confessed the sacred obligation towards a 
bounteous Providence, of striving to impart to 
the immense population under our protection 
that improvement of intellect which we felt to 
lie our own most valuable ond dignified pos- 
session. 

One topic remains. My removal of restric- 
tions from the press has been mentioned in lau- 
datory language. 1 might easily have adopted 
that procedure without any length of cautious 
considerution, from my habit of regarding the 
freedom of publication as a natural right of my 
fellow-subjects, to be narrowed only by special 
and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no 
direct necessity for those invidious shackles, 
might have sufilced to make me break them. 

1 know myself, however, to have been guided 
in tbe step by a positive and well-weighed po- 
licy. If our motives of action are w'orlhy, it 
must be wise to render them intelligiblu 
tliroughout an empire, our hold on which Is 
Opinion. 

Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, 
even when its intentions are most pure, to look 
to the control of public scrutiny. While con- 
scious of rectitude, that authority can lose no- 
thing of its strength by its exposure to general 
comment : on the contrary, it acquires incal- 
culable addition of force. 

That government wbicli has nothing to dis- 
guise, wicldf tUq most powerful instrumeat 
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that can appertain to soTcrclnn rule. It carrie* 
with it the united reliance and effort of the 
whole inn»a of the goTemed. And let the 
triumph of our beloved country, in ile awful 
contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the 
value of a spirit to bo found only in men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their honest sen- 
timents. — 

'Fhesc speeches at the Met'ting of tho British 
inhahitantsat Madras, the sentiments exfiressed 
in their address, and the repiy of his Lordship 
to the same, convinced all who heard or read 
them, and who believed in their sincerity, that 
the freedom of tho Indian press was full and 
complete, that all restrictions but those of the 
law were removed, and that tho freedom of 
disenssiun was now established on the firmest 
basis that the warmesHrlends of Bbetty cuold 
desire. ' * 

Shortly after the pnblicatton in the Calcutta 
Journal of all the. procc«!dingB arising out of tho 
Madras Meeting, witich were not permitted to 
ho published by the Censor of the Press at- 
Madras, certain interroptioiyi wero ncrnsi'meil 
to the passage of that pape^ througli the Aladra-s 
territories, which are 8iibsef|iiontIy detailed at 
length, and in consequence of such inter- 
rupUnns tho following notice W'as issued to the 
subscribers under that PreaiScncy. 

Notice to Madras Subscribers, published In tho 

Caicntta Journal of Friday, Jan. 11, 18’i0. 

Our Madras friends ore already aware of tho 
measures which have been taken to impede tho 
circnlation of this Journal thrungh their Pre- 
sidency, and will have already formed, no donbt, 
a correct opinion as to the motives in which 
these measures originated. 

As, however, W'e find our desire to extend its 
circulation throngh their territories rise in pro- 
portion to the weight and authority that has 
been opposed to it, w« have determined to 
make any sacrifice rather tliaii suffer our 
friends In that quarter to be deprived of an op- 
portunity of seeing, now and then, discussions 
on topics which they are not likely to 6nd 
touched on in other Indian prints. 

Tho Journal will, therefore, he supplied as 
usual at twenty rupees per month, at those 
stations which It may reach without having to 
pass through the bands of a postmaster, who 
may levy a tax on it by order of the Madras 
Government i and snrh as pass tliru'tgh Ganjam 
on their way, where the additional im|Kist of 
Madras postage must bo paid, will be supplied 
At ten rupees per month, the price at which it 
Is delivered to subscribers in Calcutta, by which 
means we shall suffer an actual loss of so much 
of the postage aa is paid by us for the free pas- 
sage of the paper as far as Oanjam, and be pay- 
ing about fitteen rupees per month for what we 
shall receive back teny—making the overplus a 
premium to the subscribers for their patronage 
ot free discussion, which we boiie to see made 
subservient to the great end of public good, for 
vrhioh alone it was granted to ns. 


The measures of the Madras Government in 
refusing to let the paper pass free beyond Gan- 
jam, though marked ‘‘Full Paid” at the post- 
office here, and placed on the same footing as 
post-paid fetters, which go free to their desti- 
nation withont any impediment, have nIi\*Ady 
occasioned us a considerable loss, in refunding 
the postage exacted from our subscribers in 
that Presidency, which had been already ac- 
knowledged to bo “ Full Paid” here, tliougU 
this measure has brought us an increase uf 
numbers from that quarter. The sacriden we 
now propose w ill be, it is true, an addition to 
such pecuniary loss ; byt it will at least be a 
voluntary one; sAd we trust that the disse- 
mination of sound prtoeiples in politics, and 
free itqniry oftail to^cs of great pabiio inte- 
rest, wiil meet no check by this means ; hut 
that the triumph of liberality ovej; its opposite 
quality will be full and i^mplete, whatever ob- 
stacles may be opposed to it, or in whatever 
quarter such opposition may originate. 

On tlio day subsequent to this Notice, the 
following Li tter was received from thi, Chief 
Secretary to Government 

To Mr. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
' Calcutta Journal. 

Sii, Omernl Department. 

L— ITjo tenour of certain observations con- 
tained in the Calcutta Journal of yesterday’s 
date, under the head of a Notice “ To Suh- 
senbers xinder the Madras Presidency,” has 
appeared to liis Excellency the Most Noble tho 
Governor General in Council to be so highly 
improper as to call for immediate notice from 
this Government. 

2. — Tile observations alluded to arc clearly 
intended to convey the impression that the 
Ooverniiientof Foit St, George had taken niea- 
snres to impede the circulation of the Calriitta 
Journal, whirh measures w'ere niijust in them- 
selves, and originated In improper motives. 

3. — The measures of the Madras Government 
to which you allude, appear to he those adopted 
for the purpose ol levying the usual poslage to 
which the Calcutta Journal, as well as other 
newspapers, are subjected within the territories 
immediately MUbordinate to that Presidency, 

4. — Under the arrangement sanctioned hy 
Government on the 27lh of August last, the 
Calcutta Jonrnal was allowed to circulate to 
all stations to which the Post-office Regulations 
of this Presidency extended, fre* of nominal 
postage, and you were distinctly apprized by 
Mr. Secretary Lushington’s Letter of the a;tb 
of Nox'emher, that the engagements into which 
yon had entered with the I’ost-office at this 
I’residency, did not apply beyond the limits in 
question; and that this Government conld not 
interfere with respect to any charges on the 
transmission of your papers beyond those 
limits. 

fi.— Your remarks on the proceedings of the 
Government of Fort St. George are obviously 
in violation of the spirit of those rules to which 
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jour particular attention, as the Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, liaii been before called ; and 
the unfounded insinuations conveyed in those 
remarks greatly aggiavate the imiuropiiety of 
your conduct on this occasion. 

fi-— The Governor Ueneial in Council has 
jtpreeived witli regret the little impression 
made on you by the indulgence yon have al- 
uady experienced i and 1 am directed to 
warn jou of the certain consequence ot your 
again incurring the displeasure of Government. 
In the present instance, his Lordship in Council 
contents himselt with requiring, that a distinct 
acknowledgment of the iinpropiiety of your 
conduct, and a full and sullicient apology to 
llie Guverninent of Foit George, fur tke in- 
jurious insinuations inserted in your paper of 
testerday, with regard to the conduct of that 
Government, bo published in the Calcutta 
Jouinal. 

7. — You arc further required to transmit the 
diaft of such ackiiowledgimmt and apology to 
(he Chief Secietary’s Oilicc, v\itliin the )ieriod 
ol three days from the icceiptof this letter. 

8. — If it should he considered sudieiently sa- 

tisfactory, it will be icturned to you tor pub- 
licafion; hut if not, such furtlier commu- 
nication ill be made to you on the subject as 
the Governor Gencial iii Council maybe pleased 
to iliiect. I mu, ike. 

^V. 11. IIAYLI'.Y, Chief Sec. to Gov, 
('oumil ChHinber, Jan. 12, iHiO. 

Tlie leply to this Letter necessarily occupied 
some time; hut on the IHth ot January the fol- 
low mg Lettei was delneied m — 

ToW. B. BAYI.P.Y, Fsq. Clnef Sccrelaiy to 
Govei iiiiiejit. 

Sii, 

1. — 1 have tiie lionour to acknowledge the 
icceipt ol yom leltei ot the I2th iiistnnt, com- 
luiiiiHMititig to me the displeasure ol his I'X- 
eelleiiey the Most ^ohle tlie Governor tJeneral 
ill Cotincil, at the teiiourot ct*rfain observations 
coutnined in the Cultulta .louinal of the pie- 
ceding day, under the head ol a Notici to Sub- 
scribers under the Madras Ihesidencyj and 
eoininanding me to tiansiiiit to yemr oHice 
Within tbu jieriud ot iliree diiy.s troiu the le- 
ceipl of the order, a distinct Hcl.m)wledgmpnt 
u( the impropiiety of iiiy coiidiiet, and a full 
and sullicient apology to the Government of 
Fort St. George, tor the injurious insinuations 
contained in that Notice, in order to its being 
subsequently published in the Calcutta Jouinal. 

2. — Iiireplj to this comiuiinicalion, I beg first 
to express to you my sinceie and deep regret, 
that any act of mine should a piu-ar to his Lx- 
cellency so highly improper ns to cull for imme- 
•iiute notice from Ibis Oovemmeiit, and still 
more so that such an net should have arisen 
from the exirciseof my labours ns director of a 
public press, inasmuch as 1 can safely and so- 
lemnly aver that ao man con fi*cl more grateful 
to his F.xcellency lor the induigeut liberality 
which lie ult^ays shown to the cxercite oif 


those privileges given to ns by his removal of 
the restrictions which formerly bound it, than 
myself; and that no uinu would feel more 
sorrow at any undue infringement on that libe^ 
rality, or any real abuse of the powers thus 
vested In the editors of public journals, than 1 
should do. 

3. — I have too firm a reliance on his Lord 
ship’s Impartiality, and too great a confidence 
in his justice, not to hope, however, that be will 
condescend to hear w hat 1 have to olfer in ox» 
planation of ray conduct, however tedious th* 
detail into which it may lead me, and 1 shall 
await tho issue of his Excellency’s decision 
thereon with that ohedienre to his authority, 
which all men ouglit cheerfully to pay to a 
power so equitably exerChed. 

4. — On the 18lh of June last I had the honour 
to receive from you- a letter of the same date* 
communicating to me the sentiments of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, on certain paragraphs 
pal^lihlied in tlie Calcutta Journal of the afith 
May, respectiqg the reported continuance 
of Mr. Elliott in thr^Goveinmeiit of Madras. 
Thi-se imragiHphs w ere stated to be hot only 
highly objectionable in themsedves, but also in 
violalum of the obvious spirilof the instructions 
conununicated to the editors of newspapers in 
August, 181H, wlien the censorship ot the press 
was abolished. Your letter of this date lurthcr 
went to say, that iiiiy repetition of a similar 
ollciiee, in violation of these iiwlnictions of 
August, 1818, would subject uin to bo pro- 
ceeded ugainht according to law. 

•5.— In my reply to this letter, 1 expressed my 
regietnt having incurred the displeasure of Ids 
ExcellLiicy tlie (ioveiiior General, by tlie viO' 
lution ol tlie t xisting regulations, and promised 
to mtiko them in luture the guide ol' ii.y con- 
duct, in the diiection of llie newspaper undor 
my cliaige. Ah this piolessiun was made in 
sinceiity ol heait, so was it rigidly and loith- 
lully ndlieicd to as lung as 1 conceived thosa 
tegii lotions to be in lurce, although I saw around 
me eveiy day a constant violation of tlioso vory 
iiihtiuctums in tho Gazette of the Govcriimsnt 
itseil, in which were rejiuhiished Irom the Eng- 
lish jiiipers — 1. " Animadversions on the con* 
duclol the Csurt of Directors and other publlo 
nuthoritk-H in England, connected with the Go, 
sernment of India;” 2. “Discussions on tha 
lebgiuus opinions and observances of the na- 
tives of India, oiiginating in this country, as 
well ns repot ts of the measures taken in Eng- 
land for the disserninatlun of Christianity 
among the subjects of uur Indian empire and 
:i. “ Personal remarks on individuals, not only 
tending to, but actually exciting great dissension 
in society which include all the points ex- 
pressly prohibited by the instructions of Au- 
gust, 1818, and which were repeated weak 
alter w’cek without interruption, and without 
notice from the superior authorities. 

6.— On the24ih of July, iHlU, the Governor 
General received in public audience an oddresa 
from tbv inhaVitnats of Madras* iu whkh 
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amonjf other of hli jroTenwnent, 

those inhabiUnts congratulated his Lordship on 
the wisdom of his policy) which had been 
founded on the maximH, « that to the attain- 
ment of truth, freedom of inquiry was essen- 
tially necessary; that public opinion was the 
strongest support of just goreminent; and that 
liberty of discussion served but to strengthen 
the hands of the executive.” They addfd (ad- 
verting to bis Lordship’s removal of the restric- 
tions from the Indian press) that "such free- 
dom of discussion was the gift of a liberal and 
enlightened mind; and an invaluable and 
unequivocal expression of those sentiments 
evinced by the whole tenour of hi»i4-^rdship*s 
administration.” 

7. —In the reply of the Governor General to 
this address, his Excellency avowed to the 
world the motives by which he bad been ac- 
tuated in the removal of those restrictions from 
the press. Ist. Fiom his habit of regardinf 
freedom of publication as a natural right of^his 
fellow-subjects, to be narrowed only by special 
and urgent cause assigned ; 2d. From seeing no 
direct necessity for those invidious shackles, 
which he had been induced to break ; and, 3d. 
From a positive and well-weighed policy, 
which had taught him that if our motives of 
action are worthy, it must be wise to render 
them intelligible throughout an empire, our 
hold on which Is opinion. " Further,” his 
Lordship added, " it is salutary for supreme 
authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny. 
While conscious of rectitude, that authority lan 
lose nothing of strength by its exposure to pub- 
lic comment : on the contrary, it acquires in- 
calculable addition of force.” 

8. — As this was an act emanating from tho 
highest authority of the land, and was given to 
the world ns an open and solemn avowal of tlm 
motives by which his Lordship was actuated 
in his removal of the restrictions from the 
Indian press ; as it publicly approved of the 
exercise of scrutiny and comment on the con- 
duct of Indian administration, and avowed 
that such commcntcould only tend to strengthen 
and add force to a government, the motives of 
whose actions were pure ; it appeared to me 
that to withhold such comment was either to 
doubt the purity of those actions which ema- 
nated firom tho supreme authority, or tacitly to 
question the sincerity of the sentiments tlius 
openly and solemnly pronounced. 

9. — -I conceived accordingly that the regu- 
lations or restrictions of August, 1818, were as 
formally and eiTectually abrogated by this step, 
as one law becomes repealed by the creation of 
another, whose provisions and enactions are at 
variance with the spirit of the former. 1 con- 
ceived, as his Excellency had received the con- 
gratulations of the inbobitantsof Madras, on his 
removal of the restrictions which bound the In- 
dian press, and explained to them the motives 
which had induced them to make that press free, 
that mh rcitrictioai were aotUAlly renoTed , 


and that the press teal really free. My reason 
taught me that the validity of a rule prohibiting 
the expression of any opinions on the acts of 
Government, and a solemn approval of |he ex- 
ercise of public scrutiny and comment on such 
actions, were incompatible with each other, 
and could not simultaneously exist ; and while 
I regarded the authority which had pronounced 
such scrutiny useful and salutary, as the high- 
est from which any act could emanate ; while I 
valued and revered the character of the illus- 
trious individual who had pronounced it, for 
sincerity and integrit|^ and while I enter- 
tained the heliqf that a secent act or law, dif- 
fering in spirit from an older one, necessarily 
abrogated it, I could not regard the instpuctions 
of Augnst, 1818, as any longer binding or in 
force. ^ 

10. — I accordingly ptftUshed die remarks of 
others, and also frequently added my own, on the 
measures of Government in all its departments, 
civil, military, and marine ; the result of which 
was to extend the admiration of its policy to 
every comer of the British empire in India : 
and never was the maxim, which the Governor 
General had pronounced, of “ a government 
which had nothing^ to disgoisc, wielding the 
most powerful instrument that can appertain 
to sovereign rule, and carrying with it the 
united rcli^ce and ellorl of the whole mass of 
the governed,” more fully evinced than in the 
general sense and feeling of the commnnity of 
India on those parts of hit Lordship’s adminis- 
tration, thus made the subject of that public 
scrutiny which he had to magnanimously in- 
vited. 

11. — Every thing tended to couftrm me in my 
opinion that I had rightly interpreted the wishes 
and sentiments of the Governor General on this 
important subject, and scarcely a day passed 
without my bunking the letter of these regu- 
lations, which I conceived to have no longer an 
existence. 1 contended openly and honestly 
that the press n os free, and when the restric- 
tiona of August, 1818, were pointed out by the 
editors of some other papers of the Presidency, 
I opposed to them the moie recent and equally 
high authority of tho manifesto of July, J8IS). 
I gave publicity to the opinion of one of the first 
lawyers of tire settlement, that the restrictions 
were illegal; I repeated the sentiments of 
Englishmen from the very heart of the interior 
of India, and tire sentiments of public writers 
in England, that Lord Hastings had, by his 
emancipation of the press, conferred a boon on 
his fellow-suhjerts here, which surpassed in 
value all that had before been granted to them 
by any ruler in whose hands their destinies had 
hitherto been placed : and as all this stood un- 
contradicted, 1 conceived for myself, in common 
apparently with Mr. Fergusson and many ottiers, 
that the press of India was subject only to those 
laws which regulate it in England, and that it 
was amenable only to the local authority, inas- 
much as that was the executive of the British 
laws in India. 
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12. —Ia the exerciio of this freedom, 1 xen- 
tured to call in question the policy and the 
liberality of the Court of Directors, in some of 
its former, and still more of its recent acts, ns 
appljld to the immediate administration of 
LoroHastings himself. I hesitated not to speak 
as Englishmen would do at home, on all the 
passing events of the times, from whatever 
source they emanated, with that freedom which 
had only truth for its limits, and the honest in- 
tention of pnhiic good for its end. The con- 
duct of the Bombay Government, or of its pub- 
lic oflicers, on occasion of its first expedition to 
the Persian Gulf ; the defects of the equipment 
of its second and itflW pending armament ; the 
publication of tl»o entire report of the meeting 
at Madras, convened to consider of the address 
to Lord Hastings, which was not suflered to he 
published at that Presidency, hut which was 
reprinted afterwards by the Government fiaxette 
here ; and, in sliort, topics that would be too 
numerous and too tedious for me to detail here, 
but which must be in the re!!blIectioii of all 
persona by whom the CalcuUt. Journal has 
been read, were all touched on with freedom ; 
and it was impossible for me, while these eoii- 
stantly passed unnoticed by the Government, 
not to be confirmed in my opinion and heliet, 
that the sentiments of the Governor General, as 
expressed in his reply to the address of the in- 
habitants of Madras, wore not marely ohstinct 
•loctrines or general truths, pronounced w ithout 
a specific object, hut were the principles by 
wiiich his Lordship’s eonduet was actuated, 
and the grounds on which he founded a system 
oi liberty of discussion and fieedom of pub- 
lication' which he originally intended to be 
reduced to proctice, and of which he had con- 
sequently permitted tlje free exeicise as con- 
sonont with these sentirocuts, and as meeting 
his avowed approbation. 

13. — I regiel, however, to learn, by the lenour 
of your letter of ihe lith instant, that I have 
mistaken the extent of the indulgence and free- 
dom wlueh his lixeellency meant to allow to 
the Indian press. 1 did conceive, when the 
Governor General pronounced “ that the tri- 
umph of our beloved country over tjinnt-riddeu 
France spoke the force and value ol that spirit, 
tube found only in men accustomed to indulge 
and express their honest sentiments,” tliat his 
I.4)rdship had extended to us the privilege of 
the same lionest expression of our sentimeHt.H 
in India. If, however, 1 have been in error m 
drawing this inference, my i egret is consi- 
derably heiglitened by tlie recollection Uiat I 
have contributed so zealously, and so immi- 
nently to the risk of my fortune, health, and 
reputation, as I have done, to lead others into 
tire error into wliiclr I have myself fallen. 

14— From your letter of the IJth instant, 1 
must conceive the lull existence ol tliose re- 
strictions of 1818, which I had believed to liavc 
been abrogated, as that letter makes it the basis 
of my offence, that my “ remarks on the Go- 
vernment of Fort St George ara obviously in 
Orient, Herald^ Vol, 1, /pp. 


violation of thn^lrit of those rules to w hioli 
my particular iqRition had before been call- 
ed.” And bccanse of this violation of a law, 
which I had the strongest reason to believe 
annulled, you peremptorily command me within 
the short space of three days, to make a dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the impropriety of my 
eonduet, by retracting opinions that I honestly 
conceived and honestly expressed ; to make a 
full and Buflicient apology to the Government of 
Fort St. George, far the injnrions insinuations 
expressed by me against its conduct, without 
my being convinced of the injustice or false- 
hood of sucii opinions, and without my enter- 
taining a sense of having acted wrong ; and 
further, to*have this couched in terms that shall 
express what yon may approve, rather than 
wlrat my own heart and conaeietice would dic- 
tate, by commanding mo to transmit to your 
oilice within three days a draft of such retrac- 
tion and apology for your revisal and approval, 
^previous to its publication, on pain of forfeiting 
aU the protection of this Government, and 
being proceeded against in such manner a* 
may be deemed fit. 

15.— It is impossible for me to express to you, 
Sir, how 1 feel hniuhlcd by such a demand, in 
the rank which I deemed myHelf to have held 
among my fellow' -citizens in Imlia, as owing to 
the Government of this portion of the Britisk 
empire the warm and loyal attachment of an 
F.iiglishinarr, but ns being also protected, in my 
liglits Mild property, in return for that alle- 
giunce, by the permanent justice and equity of 
the Itiitish Jaws, to wliiclr alone 1 conceived 
rnyvell lesporiMhle for crime, and at whose tri- 
lirinal 1 hhould how to tire derision of my 
judges, with tliul feeling which ought to cha- 
racterize a subject of a free, but just and equit-^ 
able government. 'Hiis, however', is not a topio 
ior me to induige in ; and when I proceed to 
an explanation of tlie immediate cause of th^ 
remarks published in thu Calcutta Journal, 
whieh have iK^easioned your present demand 
a retraction and apology, 1 have only to beg 
that yon will entreat the patient attention of his 
Lorjlship in Council to what I have to offer on 
tliat head 1 regret tire length of lh« detail 
uito which it may lead me, hut when the ends 
of justice are to be promoted, I confidently 
rely on his Lordship’s indulgence and Impar- 
tiality lor a lienring. 

10— On the ‘J7lh of August, 1819, his Ixtrd- 
ship in Council was pleased to sanction an 
arrangement lor my payment into the Post- 
oltire of this Presideiiey a monthly sum, in 
consideration of wliieh the Calcutta Journal 
was to be guarnuteed to pass free to all the 
stations to which tire Post-ofliee regulations of 
this Presidency extended ; tire amount of which 
snm was to be computed according to the 
actual postage doe on the Numbers of the Cal- 
cutta Journal that had been despatched from 
the General Post-office here within the same 
month, namely, August, 1819. Mr. Hall, the 
late Postmaater General, was Instructed to 
C 
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oury thi» *»r»nfr«««nt Into ^et; mi in Ih® 
Ant intenriew which I htd'^wh hlo^ on thU 
•object, he him»elf gave me the option of two 
model of forming the computation of tiie 
monthly sum to be paid. One of thcae WM to 
have the postage calculated from Calcutta to 
certain HmiU, where the Poit-ofHceB ot the 
other Presidencies commenced, and to have the 
papers marked '< Paid” to those limits only, 
leaving the postage beyond them to be paid by 
the persons to whom they were addressed : the 
other mode was to have the computation made 
according to the amount of the whole postage 
dfie on the pairers from Calcutta to their sepa- 
rate ultimate destinations, and, on payment of 
this sum to have them stamped “ Full Post 
Paid,” which would ensure their free passage, 
without further impost, all the way. 

17.— As the great object that I wished to ac- 
complish was an cqualicntion of price, and a 
uniformity of system for the transmission of^ 
the Journal all over India, 1 preferred the lntt*-r • 
mode, though to me by lar the most exjrensive. 

! distinctly asked, however, whether the Post- 
oiTice regulations of this Presidency, which was 
marked in the contract as the limit of my pri- 
vilege, did extend to the receiving postage for 
letters to any pait of India, and guaranteeing 
them free and without charge to wherever they 
might he addtessed ; and Mr. flail satisfied me 
that they did, by showing me the Post-ofliloe 
registers, in which letters and papers were en- 
tered for places under the respective (Jovera- 
ments of Bombay, Madras, and Ceylon, the 
postage of which being paid here, guaranteed 
their IVee passage all the way to whatever 
places they might be addressed; and these 
same registers proved also that a reciprocity of 
system existed under those (iovernments with 
regard to the transmission of letters to places 
under this Presidency, as every dawk broiiglit 
letters from Ceylon, Madras, and Bombay, the 
postage of which wn.s paid at those resfM-ctive 
places, and they reached the P<)8t-ofrice here, 
marked “ Post Paid,” without having home 
any additional impost at any iiitennediate sta- 
tion, or without being subject to any additbiial 
charge on their delivery here. It was clear, 
themfore, to us both, that ns far as receipt of 
postage on the pa])ers, and their free trans- 
mission to their ultimate addresses was con- 
cerned, the Post'Ollicc regnlatlons ol this Pre- 
sidency extended all over the British Possessions 
In India, either hy law, or by custom and mutual 
convenience: this, at least, was the practice, 
and it seemed so clear, at least to the Postmaster 
(leneral and to myself, that we did not deem a 
reference to the Govemmeiit necessary, but Axed 
the Computation of the monthly sum on tliis 
principle, and executed the bond for the amount 
conjointly in this belief and impresbivn. 

18.— The foil postage on the papers was then 
actually paid by me, in this contract, and they 
were marked, as all letters and papers so paid 
are marked^ with the Post-ofSce stamp ** Full 
Post Paid,” ana despatched Accoidijagly. At 


Arst, for a period of about a month, As nearijr as 
1 can collect from the letters of different oer-* 
respondents under the Madras Presidency, they 
were allowed to pass free to Madras, bnt the 
postage from Madras to stations beyond it Under 
that Presidency was charged to the persons to 
whom they were addressed. Even in this, how- 
ever, there was a distinct acknowledgment of 
tlie principle and practice, that the mark of 
“ Full Post Paid” should guarantee any letter 
or paper to its ultimate destination ; for in a 
letter of Mr. Bberson, the Postmaster General at 
Madras, addressed to John Bubington, Esq. 
Collector at Calicut, dated December 0th, 1819, 
attested copies of which iTiave been ftimlshed 
with, the charge of postage from Madias to 
places beyond it is thus explained;— Mr: Sher- 
son says, “ In reply to your letter of the aSth 
ultimo, I beg to state that the Calcutta Journals 
from the Ist of September last, although marked 
on the envelop * Full Post Paid,’ are inserted 
in the lists wj^ch accompany the mails from 
Calcutta, ‘ Post Paid to Madras only,’ conse- 
quently the additional postage from Madras to 
their destination was charged, agreeably to the 
regnlatlons, until the 2flth of October last.” 

19.— iHere then wn^ a distinct noknowledg- 
ment, that, but for the manner of registry in a 
list, of which of course I could know nothing, 
the papers would base gone all the way free, 
on the samehutbority ns they reached Madras 
free, namely, that they were marked “ Full Post 
Paid,” Through w hose mistake this entry w as 
made in the Post-oiTlee list, as differing from 
the stamp on the envelop, and thus subjecting 
my subbcriliers to such loss ns this distinction 
created, I did not inquire ; but having learnt 
that this was the ease from private letters, long 
bcfoie the copy of Mr. Sherson’s correspondence 
r«*aehed me, I had applied to Mr. Hall to repre- 
sent the irregulaiity of such a step, as charging 
postage on the Caleiilta Journals within the 
Madras territory, when I had already paid the 
tull postage on them here. Mr. Ilnll saw and 
confessed the injustice of this charge, and im- 
mediately despatched a letter to Mr. Sherson, 
saying that the full postage had been pard on 
all the Calcutta JournnN sent from hence, and 
adding, that the regulations of the Post-ofilce ol 
this Presidency empow’eredhiin toguamnlec for 
this equivalent their free passage all th« way. 

StO.— This letter reached the Postmaster Ge- 
neral at Madras on the 25th of October, the 
date flxed in his letter to Mr. Babington, tiji to 
which period the postage from Madras to Cali- 
cut had been paid; and in the same letter he 
says, “ But in consequence of a recent coinmu- 
nicutinn received from the Postmaster General 
at Calcutta, the charging of inland postage on 
llic Calcutta Journals transmitted from this 
office (at Madras) to out-stations, ceased on the 
26th of October.” This was a still more dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the principle that the 
Post-office regulations of this Presidency did 
extend to all places under the British Govem- 

ineut in India, as fin as the receipt of money 
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and flree tranimtaaiofi of lattars or papers were 
concerned ; and it was Ihonght so by the Go- 
vernment of Madras as well as by the Post- 
masters of that Presidency, since this practice 
of suffering it to go fret, because marked 
" fall post paid,'* continued with the consent 
of the Madras Government for a period of a 
month, at the end of which, on the Sffth of 
November, an impost was ordered to be put 
on it, not from Madras to the stations beyond 
it, in oancequence of any difference between 
the Post-office lists and the stamps on the co- 
vers, as before, hut from Oanjam to Madras, 
and onward, although the fiill postage conti- 
nued to be paid monthly hy me here, and 
the same Post-office stamp-duty was affixed as 
usnal. 

31.— At the same time that these charges 
were made on the transmission of the Calcutta 
Journal, other papers and letters, marked ex- 
actly in the same way, were suffered to go 
free, both from Calcutta to l^drai, and from * 
stations under that Presidency to Calcutta, ft 
was impossible fur me lo regard this apparently 
partial application of a rule to my papers, 
which did not apply to other covert going in 
the same way, otherwise ^han as a marked 
distinction ; and as I had the strongest reasons 
to know that the Calcutta Journal bad become 
particularly obnoxious to that Government, 
from my publication of the report of the Ma- 
dras Meeting to address Lord Hastings of 
courts martial by which officers arrssted on 
certain charges had been honourably acquit- 
ted ; and many other documents which bad 
not been allowed publication at Madras : while 
private letters, which 1 could not be permitted 
to cite in evidence, confirmed me in this opi- 
nion, 1 could not otherwise account for the ap- 
plication of an impediment to the passage of 
the Calcutta Journal through the Madras ter- 
ritories, which was not applied to any other 
description of correspondence transmitted by 
the same dawk. 

2S.— On my application to Mr. Hall, the late 
Postmaster General, to understand distinctly 
how these apparent inconsistencies were to be 
explained, he stated to me, that Mr. Secretary 
Lushin^on had communicated to him, that he 
had misconceived the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, which were, that the papers should go 
free to Oanjam only, and be paid for by me 
thus far. As I had no wish to oppose the au- 
thority of Government, and no reason to dis- 
pute its intentions, I readily assented to this 
(to me) new Interpretation of the contract, as 
far as It applied to the future transmission of 
the Journal; and the Government, in its jus- 
tice, as readily granted to mo a proportionate 
deduction of the sum that had been entered in 
the monthly computation for postage to all 
places beyond it, while, the papers were to be 
marked in futnre “ free to Ganjara only." But 
as this could take no retrospective effect, 1 be- 
came subjected to a heavy loss, in being obli- 
ged to tefoad to my subscribcM all the sums 


they had paid (br poitogo beyond Ganjam, at I 
had gnaranteed tte free passage of the Jonmal 
to them for a certain sum} beaidee which, 
many of the papera were refuaed to be taken 
in by the persona to whom they were addreas- 
cd, in conaeqnence of this additional charge of 
postage, so that they were returned to roe bear- 
ing double postage, from Madras and site- 
where, by which I was compelled to pay the 
postage on them three distinct times; first, in 
the esiimate of the contract; secondly, la tbo 
passage from Ganjam to their original destiaa- 
tion ; and thirdly, the whole of the way from 
thence back again to Calcutta, without my 
being able to demand any thing from the aub- 
acribers who had declined taking it in, and 
without the pajier being of any value to me 
when returned. 

33.— Alt this was, unquestionably, an aggra- 
vation of evils to which 1 alone was subject, 
and, as it appeared to me, without just cause ; 
for although the last and most decided inter- 
pretation of the Government bad fixed that the 
paper should go !>(*« to Ganjam only, and in 
future be so marked, yet the Madras Govern- 
ment or Postmasters, who would be justified in 
exacting a postage on it beyond Ganjam when 
marked tree only to that place, were not to be 
jnstilied, as it appeared to me, in making this 
exoction when it was marked "fnll post paid," 
and when other rovers, bearing the same mark, 
w'ere not subject to the same rule. To add to 
these evils, the application of the rule os it now 
stands, namely, tlie payment of a postage be- 
yond Ganjam, has already lost me many, and 
will probably occasion the loss of many mere 
subscribers to the paper beyond that place, and 
thus subject me to a still farther monthly loss, 
during all the time that the contract may eon- 
tinuc in force ; as, whether I despatch my nsnal 
number of pap«*rs, or only one to a station un- 
der that Presidency, the full amount of the 
monthly contract, including the postage from 
here to Ganjam, must be paid by me. The low 
has perhaps already i>qaBiled A,UOO rupees ; but 
the far greater evil is, its breaking up and en- 
tirely destroying a system of aniforroity, from 
which 1 had counted on certain permanent re- 
sults, in extending the circulation of the papef 
ail over India, and in bring thus enabled to ob- 
tain a reaiuneralioB, at some future time, for 
the risk and expense incurred to effect that ob- 
ject, the hope of which, if the Government still 
continues to give the contract its present inter- 
pretation, is entirely destroyed. 

24.— I am aware that governments cannot en- 
ter into the feelings of individuals, or lake their 
private sulferings into account in their deci- 
sions on their public rights and wrongs ; but 
when it is considered, that, by an unaccount- 
ably varying application of a rule, from a cer- 
tain branch of the Madras Governmeut towards 
myself, all the hopes tliat I had founded on 
■what I conceived, and had good groonds for 
believing, td bo a just interpretation of my con- 
tract vilh .th« OoTernnent hw, (aMwlFi ^ 
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i4itfiniiion wf it# authority to guarantee the free 
jJoMaire of U tters or papers pa»d for here, all 
over India,) are overturned in that quoiler, I 
Khali. I hope, he forgiven for having felt very 
■-•nsibly, however indiacreet I might have been 
in giving publicity to the expression of those 
leelinga. 

26.— In communicating these changes, and 
the steps that had been taken by the Madras 
tJovernnieiit, to demand from my subscribers 
the postage on the Journal flrom Ganjam, as 
w<‘]l as the arrangements made hy me to render 
it less InconsTnieut to them, by taking on my 
own hands all the present and a still greater 
liitnre loss, I simply stated that measures had 
lieen taken by the Madras (loveriimeut to im- 
pede its circulation, (by which I meant tlie le- 
vying the postage on it while marked “full post 
paid,”} and added my belief that they would no 
«luul)t have formed a correct opinion as to the 
motives in which these measures liad originated, 
leaving it entirely to their own coustruction. 
Neither in the statement of this fact, nor in the 
expression which fullow's it, can I therclore see 
any thing that 1 could honesfly cxpiess a sense 
of impropriety in having used. 

2d.— In stating that my desire to extend the 
rirculatiun of the paper rose in proportion to 
the obstacles opposed to it, I only gave utter- 
ance to a feeling tli-at bus actuated me from tlie 
first houi of my public labours up t<» the pre- 
sent* and in saying that discussions were to he 
m«t with in this paiM'r, on topics that weie sel- 
dom touched on in the Indian prints, I men- 
tioned n fact so notorious, that it would be the 
grossest violation of truth to deny it. 

27.— The next paragraph of my Notice to 
subscribers under the Madras I’resitlency , which 
speaks of the snerifice 1 had detenuiiied to 
make, and calls the postage from Ganjam to 
Madias, a tax levied by order of the Madras 
Government, contains nothing which, in my 
estimation, could offend, w ilhout a great inis- 
cbnstruction of its meaning. Ot my own sa- 
crifices, of course, I may at all times be [ht- 
niitted either to speak or be silent ; but when I 
spoke of a tax, I meant simply the postage, aivl 
in saying it was levied by order ot the Madras 
Government, 1 meant tliat it was actually 
charged on the Calcutta Journals, hy .some 
branch of that Government, whether subordi- 
nate or otherwise, it was impossible for me to 
say, although the full postage on lliose pain is 
had already been paid here. This is also a tact, 
wliich, as 1 could substantiate, it would be a 
dereliction of my duty to deny. 

28.— In saying that 1 was willing to incur a 
further voluntary sacrifice, or to give the paiHT 
gratis to the subscribers nnder the Madras 
Presidency, lor their patronage of free discus- 
sion, 1 acted only in conformity with the prin- 
ciples by which I have been constantly gnided 
in my public labours; and in saying I bo|ied 
to see that free discussion made subservient to 
the great end of public good, for whicli alone 
it was gnunied to us, 1 thiol^ 1 can have fai4 


nothing which this Goveriunent could ever wish 
me to retract. 

2U.— The next paragraph in this Notice states 
that the measures of the Madras Government, 
(by which I wish to be distinctly understood 
as meaning that branch of it under whose cog- 
nizance this act came,) in refusing to let the 
pap(‘r pass free beyond Ganjam, though marked 
full paid here, had already occasioned me a con- 
siderableloss. This I could, if necessary, prove, 

30. — The close of the Notice says, “We trust 
that the dissemination of sound principles in 
politics, and free inquiry on all topics of great 
public interest, will meet no check by this means, 
but that the triumph of liberality over its op- 
posite quality will be full and complete, what- 
ever obstaeles may be opposed to it, or in what- 
ever quarter such opposition may originate." 

31. — In Ibis I ani^ee to declare, npon my 
honour, that by “ these means," 1 meant sim- 
ply the cheek which the circulation of my pa- 
lmer had suffered by the levy of the additional 

postage, and I vitas vain enough to consider 
that sound principles and free inquiry were 
dis.seminatfd and encouraged by the circula- 
tion of Hint paper, which I could hardly be 
ex|iected to exprc|8 piy contrition for hav- 
ing said. Jly “ the triumph of liberality over 
its opposite quality,” I meant llic use of these 
terms as applied to principles as well as actions. 

I conceived Lord llnstings’s removal of tin* rc- 
stilctuuisfrom the press, to evince liberal prin- 
ciples; and I hoped that this would triumph 
over its opposite at Madras, ns it liad done re- 
cently at Bombay. I considered tlie consent ot 
this Government here, to an arrimgement ginnt- 
ing me the free circulation of my pnpei for a 
given sum, to be a liberal act, and I hoped that 
this vvould supersede an opposite pructine at 
Madras, as it docs in Bengal and Bombay now. 
When 1 added a hope tliot this triumph vvould 
be full and eomplet*-, in whatever ijuarter an 
opyaisitiun to it might originate, 1 meant no 
more than the words literally import, as I sup- 
po.sed that such opposition might as well arise 
in a subordinate as in a supreme autliority, and 
and in a medium one as easily as in any other. 
In all this, therclore, 1 have advanced nothing 
that I did not honestly believe, and wlflcli does 
not still appear to me nnobjeclionable. 

32.— Thus far, however, I have been free to 
rimless, that no language of mine can sulll- 
cieiitly express either the depth or sincerity of 
my legret, first, Hint any act ol mine, more 
paiticuiarly one which cunld be thought an 
abuse ot the indulgence that his Excellency the 
Governor General has extended towards the 
Indian press, should have incurred his displea- 
sure ; secondly, that so many misconceptions 
should have arisen witli regard to the regula- 
tion of the postage between this place and Ma- 
dras, and that any thing which 1 should have 
said on that subject should have given offence 
to the Goverment here ; and, lastly, that 1 have 
not iwssesscd time, either calmly to review, 
soften, correct, or alter, any thing that 1 have 
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written; but most tend it up Immediately to 
Government, with all its faults, fresh from the 
warm feellns[s which have dictated what my 
hand has hastily traced. I may l)^ permitteil 
also to add, that those feelings have been con- 
Mderably irritated nud wounded, by my leant- 
ing, that short as the period is that has elapjanl 
since the transmission of your letter to me, the 
news of the poinb-d displeasure of the Govern- 
ment having been offieiiiily notified to me, to- 
gether with all the circumstances of the stjle 
and tone so painful to the feelings of even so 
humble an individual as myself, has been made 
generally known, and industriously circulated 
throughout ralcutta ; and, that, in addition to 
the injury which the report of my disgrace and 
anticipated ruin is of itself calculated to attach 
to my character and lortnue, the aggravated 
misrepresentations resja-oting my otlence aud 
your manner of noticing it, hy those who are 
my enemies fiom mere tlifi'erence of opinion, on 
public grounds only, have already pioduced an 
elfect, from which 1 may not easily reeo\er. 

33.— Ill conclusion, I heg you will say forme 
to his Excellency in Council, that if it is his 
pleasure to command me to relimjuiOi my 
charge, abandon my orenpatidns, and saciifiee 
with my present property, all my fulme Inn*«-.s, 
long and ardently as I ha\e toiled through mis- 
fortune and huliering to attain the footing I 
now hold, 1 slinll yield iinplicilly to his nutho- 
nly. If it be his pleasure further to eommniul 
me to leave the country, I Inue not the means, 
nor indeed could I wish to jjosmss them, ol 
lesistance If, however, liis l.<irdshi|* should 
deny me this alternative, and still insist on my 
exprr-ssing a sense ol contrition lor an act tlmt 
I cannot honestly avow to he wi<tng, oi m\ u*- 
tractiiig opinions whirli 1 sincerely helieMsI to 
have been corieet when 1 uttered them, niid 
which I still entertain, or on my puhliclv apo- 
logizing lor the peHormniice of an act, wliitli, 
when committed, I held lobe mv boundeiiduty, 

I feel that 1 cannot iiroinise a compliance. 

:M.— I'or the past, I am willing to expr«-ss 
this open and public regiet at my diseovi ring 
myscit to be in error, in inlening the eessatioii 
ol the llestiietions of August IHlH, wliuli I 
confess freely, that I, in common with cMiy 
other editor, even those who contended (or then 
being still in force, have violated, (on my own 
part, however, from believing that they weie 
virtually nbiogated and no longer hiiiding,) 
and still dceiHT regret at hav ing done any thing 
under the influence ol such error which could 
have been cnpalile of misconstruction, or liave 
given to his Lorilsliip in Council, or any other 
member of the Indian Goveinmcnt, nnneies- 
saiy pain. 

35.— For the future, if I am permitted to ex- 
ercise my present avocations, I desire only to 
know, distinetty and clearly, what ate the toiiics 
on whieh 1 am not to touch ; and understanding 
this to be the will of the Government, in the 
form of a law or ollirinl regulation, 1 shall re- 
gard it ai 1 have been accustomed to legard 


wi 

the laws of my country, as paramount to all 
authority, as subject to question only for the 
purpose of rcvisal and amendment, but as com- 
manding obedience as long as it is in confor- 
mity to the constitutional powers vested in any 
legislative body, and as long as the application 
of the penalties for infringing it is uniform and 
impaitial. I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Jan, 18, 18^0. 

It having been intimated, subsequent to the 
delivery ol this long letter, that it would bo 
iigrmihlc to the Government to be furnished 
w itli a shorter one, for the purpose of being for- 
warded to Madras, whiih should be confined 
to the mere question of the interruption expe- 
rienced ill the post-olllee department of that 
I'n'sidency, and not touch on tlie liberty of the 
jiiess, or the ronsiderntioua nrisiiig out of it in 
this particular instance, the following shoit 
' 1>cllcr w as sent in for that purpose, on the ^5th ■ 

To W. B. BAYJ.EY, Esip C hief Secretary to 
Government. , 

Sir,— Conceiving that the letter which I had 
the honour to forw aril yon yestiTilnj , and w hicli 
was intended principally ns an evphtualion to 
the Supreme Government, of the remarks con- 
tained in the “ Notice to Madras Siihscrlliers,” 
in the Caleiitta Jotunal ol the llth inst, which 
had incmml their displeaviire, might he loo 
voluminous and too tedious in its details to 
iorwnrd to the Goveinineiit of I’olt St. George, 

1 have token the lil>«*rty to hand yon this more 
biiel explanation, conliniiig myself wholly to 
that poilioii ol the notice whieh might be sup- 
posed to attract the immediate attention of tiie 
G'ovemmerit ol Madias. 

FiMm olteslr-d copies of an oflieial rorri’Spon- 
deiice helwei'U Ml. Shersoii, the I'ostmirster 
General at Madras, and Mr. .lolin lliihington, 
Colleclut at Calicut, w lio had applied for iiifor- 
matioii on the subject of the postage of the 
t 'alcutt.’i Journal fioin Madras to his station, I 
barn, Ihsl, tliiil trom the Ist ol September, to 
the 25th of ttcloher, the CaleuUn Journal wa.s 
allowed to go Iree Irom t'nicutta to Madras, 
being marked “ lull post paid,’’ without being 
subji-rt to any postage Irniii Ganjam to that 
I’lesideiiey ; seeondiv, that fiom the 2Glh of 
Gi'toocr, to the 2()th ol November, the I'alcnlta 
Journal was allowed to go Iree all over the ter- 
lituries subjert to the Goveiruiient of Fort St. 
tlcorge, without any chaige of po.stage what- 
ever, either beyond Gaujani, Minlias, or else- 
where, being still muiked “ full post paid;” 
and, lastly, that from ultei the 20lh of Novein- 
lii r, the passage ol the t'ulenttn Journal through 
the Madras teiritorir*s was made subject to a 
postage from Ganjam onwards, thoiigfi still 
marked ’‘lull jmst paid ” as hefoie,nnd vviihout 
any variation in the terms of my contract w itli 
the Supreme Government here; or, in shoil, 
any other alterution which could seemingly 
warraql a deviation from the cstahlisbcd prac- 
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tice that had hffn applied to my own paper 
for a period of two months, and is still applied 
to other rovers all over India, namely, the snf- 
ferinff them to pass free to their destination, 
w hen the postage is paid into the ollice in which 
they are Hmt deposited, and w hen marked “ full 
post paid” liy the stamp of the post-olhce from 
wliicii they are first despatched. 

In c<iiise<iutMici: ol these changes fiom a sys- 
tem .11 know ledgcd and arti d upon for a certain 
jterind hy nil the P.ibtmasters in the Madras 
teriitory, 1 have been subjected to a very hca\ y 
actual loss, in the lollowing manner: — first, by 
tlie payment ol the contract sum here, which 
included the full postage of my papers to their 
ultimate phices of address ; secondh, hy being 
rallid on to refund to mj suhscilbers the sums 
they had paid loi postage from(ia>ijam to th»-r 
stations, amountiiig in many cases to inucli 
more than the cliaige fui tin* Jiapei itself, theie- 
by oeca«ionlng me to pay a large hahince to my 
subscribers, instead ot receiving money Irom 
them ; thirdly, iiy the letiiin of all the pupets 
so charged with evtia postage, from those who 
declined taking them in on that .leemiiit, suh- 
jertmg me to the additional postage on tiiem 
all th« way back also ; and, lastly, hy the en- 
tire destruction of a ssstem ot uuifonn price all 
oyer India, from which I was heginnuig to he 
leninnerated from the great risk and expense 
at wliich I liud hcen, to cHect this nnangemeiit 
on the faith ol the Government here, and the m- 
teipretation ol Its contract with me hy the late 
Postmaster tieneriil ot this Presidency, which 
this new levy of postage has entiiely de.stioyed, 
hy having lost me many, and thieateiiiiig the 
loss of all the remainder of my siihsciiheis 
throughout the whole of tlie soutIuTii provinces 
of India, 'riie actual loss fr<. a all these causes 
has been aliendy about .'jitKMI rupees, and tl.e 
piospective loss of wbntm.gbt reaMUiably bn\e 
been expected Uom that ciunrter, where the 
. paper was ev«*i*v clay gaining nevs subscribers, 
may, without exaggeintion, he ihouglil eiiual 
to 20,000 rupees per annum. 

In coiumiinieating these ehangi’S, and advert- 
ing to the hnsses tliat 1 had siistaitud therein, 
1 deemed it my duly to make known to ray siili- 
BCTihers in tho Madras territories, that such 
elianges bad been eircasioiied by the Madras 
Government; but I indicated tins only inas- 
much as I considered the details of Ms .subor- 
dinate brniicln-s subject to its aulliontv, ns I 
TIHtlirnlly sujiposed that ol the post-oftice to be 
In using these teims, the retore, I meant to be 
distinctly understnnd ns speaking ot that pmti- 
c alar hrancli of it under whose immi dmte cog- 
Tii/ance this act came. My object in stating 
this was, in mdei to exonerate mysell from the 
ehnige ol a breach ol faith, as I had publiily 
pledged myself to guarantee the supply of the 
paper at twenty rupees per month, all cliarges 
included; and, on the tnith of the i*ostinnc.ter 
Geneial’a agreement with me heie, and his re- 
reipt of the actual postage on them from my 
hands, bud as publicly slated lor a period of 


throe mcmlha at the head of every paper pub- 
lished, that the Calcutta Jotimal would pass 
free of postage throughout ell the British ter- 
ritories in Ij)dia, which this demand of a pos- 
tage in the Madras terntories alone prevented 
my fnlhllmg. 

I beg to repent here the expression of my re- 
gret at the many apparent misconceptions m 
the I'ost-ofliee Departments of both these Pre- 
sidencies, whirh lias opcasioned me such seri- 
ous and irreparablii loss, and which rendered a 
public explaimtiim of them neecssary ; as well 
«s a still greater regret that any thing I should 
have said on this subject, should have given 
pain to his Excelleney the Governor General m 
t'otiiieil, or to any branch ol the Honourable 
I'ompaiiy’s Government in India, iny principal 
object in the “ Nolipe to Suhscribeis under the 
Madias Presidency,” having been to nppri/.c 
them ol llie aiiaiigeinents which I had made 
to eouiileiiict an evil fiom winch we had both 
experienced very serious loss and inconve- 
nience. 1 have llie honour to be, &c. 

J. S. BICKINGHAM. 
Ofjire of ( he C'lih'Hlta Junt nal, 

' 2th I WO. 

On the 3!Mh ol .lanuary, the lollowing was 
received by me, in answer to the explanations 
ollered oil the preceding affair 

To Mr. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

General Department. 

Sii,— I am directed hy his E\cc*llc*ncy the 
Most Noble the Governor General hi Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of two letters fiom 
you, one dated the 16th, leceived on tlie I8tli, 
ditto oil the 22d, lereiveil on tlie 25th instant. 

2.— Ills l.ordship in Council does not consi- 
der it to he necessaiy to enter into any detailed 
exnniinJition of the remarks which you have 
Mihiiiitted to Government ; but, with reference 
to the observations contained in jtarftgraplis 9 
to l‘.h ot your letter ol llie IGtbinst. iiuliisive,* 
he diiects me to state, that many nl the sup- 
posed groiiiids of griev.ince adveited tom those 
paragraphs appear to rt sloii no solidloundiMioii. 

:i.— ’Ihe conveyance of the Calmttn .loiirnal 
free of nominal postage as tar ns Madras, was 
iiidei'd eontemplMted in the enleulatioiis whidi 
toiraed the basis of your eimtract with Mr. 
Hall , in sanctioning that course of proceeding, 
howevci. Ml. Hall did not snllii-ieiitly attend 
to the s|)iiit ol the nistructioiis issneil for hi.s 
gnidanee. 

4 — 'rbeGovernorGcneialin Council isaware, 
that letters and packets have been, and are oc- 
ensionally conveyed to Madias (free ot lurther 
demand) on the pay mental the post-olUce undei 
this IVsidency of the tiill postage to that place , 


• Some alterations appe.ir to have been made 
in the order ol the paragraphs of this letter, 
jierhaps by the omission of some of the earlier 
ones , Imt the paiagrnplis here referred to, are 
evidently Iroin 10 to 20 inclusive, being all 
those that relate to the postage only. 
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anti, that, in like manner, letters and packets what should be charged to detached stations 
on which full postage has been paid nt the post' w ithin the territories of other Presidencies. . 
unices under the Madras Presidency have been 10. — ''Ihe amount of the postage leviable on 

nnd are occasionally conveyed to Calcutta, packets de.spatchrd to subordinate stations un- 


without any further demand for postage being 
made lit this place. 

5.— Tlic geneml rule ho^\ ever, was to rliarge 
the postage on letters and packets destined to 
Madras as far as Ganjam only, and the know- 
ledge of this circumstance should have, re- 
stricted Mr. Hall fiom admitting into n formal 
contract any provision by which the post-oUice 
levenucsof uoutlu-r I’residency were liable to 
be materially alleclcd. 

G.— t^n the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
ultimo, addressed to the Acting Postmaster 
General, eomplaining ot tlie pecuniary loss to 
wliich you were subjected under the intimation 
commnnirnted to you in Mr. Secretary Lush, 
ingtim’s letter of llie idth No> ember last, mea- 
buics were immediately adopted by this Go- 
vermuent to amend llie terms of the engage- 
meut, and tlie iollowing orders, founded on 
your own appiieation, were issued to the Act- 
ing Postmastei Gmeiai, on tlie I7th ultimo. — 

“ The engagement concluded with Mr. ituck- 
inghnni iiaving been Iramed at tlie (ieneial 
Post-ollice under a miscoostmetion ot the orders 
ol Government, I am directed to desiu* tiint 
that portion ot the agioement whicli iin luded 
the despatch ol Ins paper to the stations under 
tlie inithority ol llie tioveiiinients ol l\»it Si. 
George, Ibnnhaj, and Ceylon, tnnv he rescinded, 
and that a new nirangemint, liniiling the con- 
tiact to the statioiis to wlneti tlie I'ost-oiliet »e. 
gulations ot tills I’residencv oiitv evlend, may 
be taken from that gentleman — A propoitioimle 
deduction Will, of course, he mode lioiii the 
estimate on wliicli the engiigeineiit was oiigi- 
nolly founded ” 

7. — The Governor General in ('oiinnl eon- 
eludes, that a retiospeetiv e etfeit has Ineii 
given to this anmigeineni, so ns to include lh<> 
whole period during w Inch the postage imyahle 
lor the coineMince ol youi .lounmls tiom <ian- 
jniii to iVIadra-, was levied nt tlie Inllei place, 

H — So far, theiefore, the tn|ury whnh \on 
had suslnined fiom the misi onstruetmii by Mr. 
llnll, 111 the (iidei.s ol llns Goveiiiineiit, \\m 
duly remedied, and with reirind to the eollee 
tion ol postHge on the Cakiittn .louriial destined 
to stat;oiis beyond !Miidni«, and subordinate to 
that Ihesnleiiev, it niipi'urs to the (ioveiiior 
General in Comieiltliat you have iiojust cause 
whatever of eomplaint. 

9 — It is uudi rstood that lull postage has 
never been reciiveil nt the Post-olliee heie foi 
the fiee cunvevanee ol letter.s or pnckn''i's to 
stations beyond Miidias, svhoidinati to t'l.it 
Presidency, and that in the like manner lull 
postage is not recmv able at Maih as, for the con- 
vey .anee ot letters and pnekeU to stations be- 
yond Calcutta, subordinate to this Piesidenry 
The rates of postage from Presidency to Pre- 
.sidency are known j hut th» Poit-office here, 

aad yiev yerba, Iiod uvi wcOM i>( fMmlatauig 


der the Presidency of Madras, does not appear 
tv) have been adverted to in the estimates form- 
ing the basis of the calculation on whirh your 
contract was fiamed ; nor did any usage exist 
by which the Post-ofticc here would have becu 
justified ill leceiving full postage for packets 
destined to stations beyond Madras. It is ob- 
vious also, if the legular postage ordinarily pay- 
able on packets desltneil to stations subordinata 
to that Presideney, had not been levied on the 
Calcutta Journals, the Posl-olViee there would 
have liei n subjected to a loss of revenue, whieh 
It was the evident duty of the Atadias Govern- 
ment to prevint, and foi whieh no eijuivalent 
had heen provided in the calculations forming 
the basis of the contract entered into with you 
at this Presideney. 

1 1.— But e\ en if the circumstances alleged in 
your liUeiM, and the inferences drown from 
them weie admitted to their tiill extent, they 
would furnish no lustilicatinn for the publica- 
tion ol the lemniks contained in the Calcutta 
Journal ol the 11th instant. 

12— 'I’hose umaiks wouldstill be in obvious 
violntioii of the spmt of the rules issued in 
August IHIH, lor the guidance of the editois ot 
ncv\v|iup,‘is, wli'ch lilies, as you must he well 
uwaie, have not been rescinded or modified 

l.i — 'I’lint your atlention to those rules has 
not hmi moie sfiielly i niorced, mnv he n sub- 
leitol Ills! hlaiiic to the olficer wliosedoty it 
inoic CHpei lally was to hung to the notice ol 
Govciiimeiit liny flagrant violation ol Dnise 
iiilis, hut, Willi *very allow mice whtclieiui hi' 
maih- III your l.uour, liom a lonsideiatioii w hc- 
tln-i ui tliise ( ircumstanri s, oi ot the miRCon- 
siinction whnh the lute PostmasU r Gmnul 
w.is l.'d to put on the oiders ot Goveriiment, or 
ol tin disappointment whieh yon may have ex- 
|>eiienced, and ol the eoiisequent iiriUilion of 
Ik ling lowaiils llie supposed authors ol that 
di'<.i]ipoiiitiiu nt, Ins l.'irdsliip in Council thinks 
it K indispnisaldv requisite that a piihlii; iie- 
know leib/ment .shonld In* made, in the nianiier 
pomti-d out in my letter, ol tlie I2th instant. 
It IS not hiH l,oid!)hip'.s desiie tiiiit the iie- 
know ledgmuit slnmld lie wordid in the terms 
wliicIi he Would have j'ii1"-i d m-eessaiy jire - 
vionsly to the consult i at. on ol your letters, 
hut he expects lioin you an early expression m 
the Calcutta Jouinal, of yom rt ^;iet at having 
piildisin tl oliseivatnm.'- so rareles.sly vvoided as 
to In ar the appi aianee t>l disics|iei Uul aiiimad- 
vtiMon on the Govunineiit ol Madras, llis 
1.ord^lll|l III Ctiuncil is led to inter, that yon 
had no real mh utnio ot otleimg siirh disrespect, 
from the perusal of an nrliele in your papei ol 
the llih instant, leccntly brought to his notice, 
and that pel hiin'vion has piimijally infliitnced 
the tenntir ol the present ( ommunicatnm. The 
date oi that pnblnatioii, winch was anterior 
Iv my lirst letter, prove# tho jiocerity of the 
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explanation given ia your atconJ letter to 
me. 

14.— It in rei^ret that luR Lordithip in 
rouncil hasffltit necessary on public grounds, 
to take any ollicial notice ut the observation 
in f)Ufcstion. 

li.— The rules framed for the guidance of 
the edilorn oi newspapers, when they were re- 
lieved from tlie iicressity of submitting their 
papers to the revision of an ofticer ot Govern- 
ment, were in themselves so reasonable and su 
obviously suitable to the eircumstances of this 
Government, and to the state of soiiety heie, 
ns to warrant the expeetnlioii of theii general 
spirit being observed, even if they had not been 
oitieiall) pre.srribed. 

16.— Independently of other injurious oonse- 
riucners to which nn injudicious or perverted 
use of the diserelinn vested in the editors of 
newspapers may lead, it has a manifest ten- 
dency to rathe a question as to the expediency 
of the liberal measures sanctioned by <lo\ eru- 
ment with regiiid to the piess, and to lead to 
the levisal ufthose restrictions which counnon 
prudence on the pari of the editors, w'onld len- 
der altogetlier unnecessary. 

I am, Ac. 

W. II. nAYl.r.Y, t hief Sec.toGov, 

Count il Chamber, Jan. 517, l82f». 

On the 11th of I’ebiuaiy, 16:1ft, the w'ishes of 
the (loveinor (leneral in founeil, as to the ex- 
planation being made pnbtte, were thus com- 
plied with, by the following— 

Notice to Subscribers under the Madras 
IVesideiicj. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to be able to nn- 
iioiinee to our subscribers under the Mud* as 
Presideiicy, that the mettsures v. e base taken 
to eoiiiiteract the evil npprelmided liom the 
late interruption of the free postage of the 
.loiiiiirl through (heir territories, base liiilierto 
been attended w itii a sueeess lievond our most 
s'lngume expectations, and pioiuise ui. more 
satisfactory results than even the eontlnnanee 
of that system itscll would lor a long peiiod at 
least, huso roniinnnded. 

The Notice to Subsciihers under the Madias 
Presidniej, published in tins .lournal on the 
11th ultimo, having drawn from the (’hiel Se- 
cietary a letter, ♦ stating the displeasure of the 
Goiernmeut, at the teiins in wlneli it was 
ciincheil, and requiring within three days Iroin 
its leceipt, a distinct noknouledgment of the 
impropriety of the Kdilnr’s conduct, and a lull 
nnd siilfieient apology to the <Jo\ eminent ol 
I'oit St. George, lor the injniions insinuations 
conceived to lie contained in that Notice, a 
draft of which apology was previously to he 
aiibinitted to the rcvisal of the Chief Secretary, 
the Editor, in reply to tins demand, laid before 
the tiovernment n statement of farts, explana- 


* Dated on the 12lli ultimo. 


tory of Iho Notice Which thus excited displea- 
snre,+ 

III answer to this statement, the Editor re- 
ceived a second letter, X in which, after going 
through the details of the explanations offered, 
It was admitted by the Government, that the 
VostinastiT General of this Presidency bad 
biH-n in error in bis construelion of their inten- 
tions with regard to the terms of postage, which 
eirur led to a similar misconception on the part 
of the Postmaster General at Madras, and to 
alt those evils of which the Editor had com- 
plained. 

In conclusion, the CliiefSecretary announced 
the expectation, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that this explanation should bo made 
public ; adding, however, that his Lordship in 
rouncil did nut tliink it necessary that it 
should be worded in the terms which would 
have lieen reqniied previous to the consideia- 
turn of the lacts stated in the Editor's letter of 
the l«>th ultimo, nnd of the explanatory remarks 
voluntarily ollered in the Journal ot the Mtli 
ultimo, J which had not been previously brought 
to his l.ordship’8 notice. 

It was turiher iiil miited that, while waiving 
the acknowledgment and apology first required, 
the Government expected an expression of the 
Editor's regiet at having worded the original 
Notice so enielcssly as to bear the a)ipearaiici* 
of disrespectlnl aniinadveisiou on the Governor 
ill t'oiincil at M lull as. 

M’lth this pxpiesscd expeetation of the Go- 
vernment,— in perfect unison ns it Is vvitJi llie 
statement voluntarily given m the explanatory 
remniksol the 14tli ultimo, hetore any eorie- 
hpundenee on tins suhject had commenced,— we 
can have no relnetanee m complying aeeoid- 
inglv, since oui sentiuunts as there expressed 
have undergone no change. 

M'e m.iy add here, in confirmation of wliat 
we have ndvnnrrd in the Inst paragraph of tins 
Noto e,that by despatdiing the Caliiittn Jour- 
nnl three times a weik, to .stations iiudei the 
Madras Piesidenrv, at a charge of ten iiipees 
per month, postage to Gnnjiim inoluded, its 
piiee will he less at many of these stations 
than it vvas under the system ol tiee transmis- 
sion at twenty nii»ees per month , and, that, in 
eonsequenre of tins lavourable operation of the 
change III question, we have alieady lecovered 
all onr old subsriihers, and obtained many new 
ones from sueli stations, while by transmit- 
ting those on whieh the postage would lall 
heavily, a' distant stations, tliruugh Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad, and Hombav, in whicli last I'resi- 
ilenry no iiostage is ihurged on them, we ho|>e 
to add to our numbers also from those qnar- 

+ Delivered on the 18tli ultimo. 

t Dated on the 27lh ultimo. 

J Given, in order to repel the nngeneioiis 
misronstruction nnd unjust nspeisions passed 
on the laiignage and conduit of the Editor ot 
this Jouinul, in the (iovernment Gazette of tlia 
13th ultimo, before the letter of tbe^thief Se- 
tietary had been received. 
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ttrs ; so that oat of all the evil, of v^hicli our 
friends had feared the issue, and at which onr 
enemies so loudly hut prematurely rejoiced, 
will arise more aood than even the uniuU-r- 
nipted continuance of the former system would, 
for along period at least, have commanded. 

Tims terminated the affair, as it related to 
this question ; and transmission according to 
the statute, or transportation without trial, it 
was hopi-d would be no more thought of. A 
long pi'riod passed, without any tiling being no- 
ticed ax objt'Ctionablo, and the tirst article that 
appeared to be so in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, was a letter signed “ Emulus.” Tliis was 
proceeded against in the Supreme Comt as a 
libel; but subsequently withdrawn on consi- 
derations urged and admitted in the rurres|H)n- 
dence already published in the ('alcutta Jour- 
nal of Jan. 18, in which month all the proceed- 
ings on this ease will be found, and are tliere- 
fore unnecessary to bt repealed here 

'[’his act, Iiowever, o( resorting to tlie tribu- 
nal of the law for protection Iroir Idiel, w Inch 
the King lumselt i.s oonipelled to do at home, 
and to which, tlieiefoie, no Iliitisli subject how- 
ever exalted, can deem it derogatoiy irom his 
dignity to apply, arain cherished the ho|M* that 
the law was to be the only lestnunt on the In- 
dian v'l'vBS, III pinctice, whatever Ucgulalum 
might lemain m the records of the Council un- 
repealed. 

Another six months jmssed, when tlielollow- 
ing Ulter Irom a eorrespoudent, diew down the 
displeiisiue of (iov eminent. Il might not pro- 
bably have attracted their attention, hut tliat it 
was made a muth r of express couiplaiiit h\ tin 
Bishop o( Calcutta, whose dignity, or whose 
oilice, it was thought not sullicienlly to tts;H'ct. 
The letter is ns lollow»:— 

DUTIES (U- (Tl A PLAINS. 

To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 

Sir,— 1 sliulb be obliged by any ol youreor- 
respondenti cleniing up the following, fur the 
benelit ol your iiuiiieious subsiribeis at one of 
the largest military sl.itions in India. 1 am, Ae. 

A CIII'KCIIMA.N, AND TiJK 
IRIEM) Ol’ A LADY ON 
IIKU Dl.ATIMlKD. 
lKes/er« Proi iijfes. .f««e 10, IWI. 

Can n Military Chaplain. Iixed at a station 
where tw o king’.H legiinents aie posted, hesideH 
numerous otlier corps and depurtments, which 
might occupy two clergymen geiieially, and 
wliose duties therefore, wlien alone, require In, 
eoiustnnt presence, absent biinseli fiom llie 
Btatiuii without leave from the cuiumaudiiig 
ollicer 

At this sfckly sea.son, bis presence with tlie 
dying in hospital, and to niter tiic dead, some- 
times six or eight i»er day, is uigcntly required, 
and cannot decently be dispensed with, inde- 
pendent ol the iinpiopriely of also interrupting 
the proper observance of the Sabbath for two 
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or three Sundays successirely, where so large 
a body of Christians are residing. 

It is asserted (but I conceive erroneonsly) 
that the Chaplains have received orders from 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, not to make them- 
selves amenable to any military, or other local 
authorities ; and, thcrefoie, when a young cou- 
ple at an out- post picfer going to the expense 
of making the clergyman travel J jO miles to go 
and marry them, he is at perfect liberty to ac- 
cept the imitation, and to leave 3000 otlier 
ebristians, his own parisbioneis, to bury each 
other, and postpone all oilier Christian ordi- 
nances until his tour is completed, which, in 
this instance, occupies, I understand, more than 
three Sabbaths. 

In consequence of one of these ill-timed mn- 
tiimoninl requisitions in December last, the 
peiforniance of divine service, and other reli- 
gious observances ol the seniou, were entirely 
overlooked at Chnstmiis, which passed by lor 
some Sundays in succession, and Christmns-doy 
included, wholly unobserved. 

It would appear, thcrefoie, to be highly expe- 
dient, that no Military Cimplain should have 
the option of quitting the duties ol liis.8tatioii, 
lioin any misplaced power vested in him by the 
LoiJ llishop, unless he run also obtiin the ex- 
press written |i< itiiissiuii of the local nutlioii. 
ties on the spot to do mo, and piovided, lU all 
sill'll ciiseM, the season is heallliv, and no one 
dungeiuusly ill, ami that he shall uiuiringly le- 
tnni to the station before the Sunday following, 
that divine seivice may ncvei be omitted in 
I oiiseqiience of suth lequisilion. 

On the 15lh of July, the following letter was 
reii'ived Irom the duel Seeritaiy to Gnveru- 
iiient 

To Air J. S, lUJCKlNtiHAM, I'.dllor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 

Urnttul Dipatimnit. 

Sir, — 'I’he letter wliiiii was insiited m the 
Caleuttn Journal ol the lllih instant, under tlie 
signature ol “ A Chuichman, tind the Friend ol 
n Lni1\ on her Death-bed,” apiieaiiiigto eontuui 
ioHiniintions extremely disrespcctliil to the pub . 
lie cliaracter of the Lonl Bishop ol C'lilcuttu, 
tlie Most Nohle tlie Governor in Council has 
diieeti'il me to eiill upon you to state, lor tlie 
inloriuation id Oovernment, tin- name, designa- 
tiou, and 1 1 suit me (it till individual hy wliom 
that littei was (u.iimuiiieati d to you tor puhll- 
catiiiii. I am, Ac. 

W n. UaYLLY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

Council Chumbn , Juhj 1 1, 1H2I. 

t»ii the 17th, the tollowing leply to this I th r 
was given in .— 

To W. B. BAM.r.V, Ksq. Chief Secretary to 
(sovernmonl. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt ot your letti r of the Idth instant, and to 
state that Ibe author of the letter tlutein named, 

d 
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beinu unknown to itip, I am unable to furolsli 
the iiiforination you requiic. At the same time 
J beffresprrllully to snbrnit for the consblpra- 
tioii »l tli« Most Noble the (Governor (ieneral in 
Couiicil, that I pnhlinhed the letter in qnention, 
uniter a con>ii'lion that a temperate and mo- 
ilernte diacuRiinn ot the incoiivenienres likely 
to arise from a ^vallt ol local control, in certain 
jioints, over Military Chaplains, mii-ht he pro- 
ductive ol public benefit, without intriii(;ini( on 
the re'.pect due to the public character of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

I have the honour to he, ite. 

J. .s. bcckincham. 

Calcutta, July Ui, 1821. 

On the 21st, the following letter was rereived 
Ironr the Chief Secretary to Ooveriiinent 

ToMr.J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,— 1.— Your answer of the IGth instant, to 
the letter which you received Irom me, resjiect- 
iii),' a eompluiiit made to Government by the 
Lord Bishop ol Calcutta, has been laid hefoie 
his r.xcellency in Coiiiieil, and I am directed 
to commuriieate to you the li^ht in which your 
evploiiiition is viewed. 

2.— It WHS to have been hoped, that when 
your nttent'on was called to the natuie of the 
publicMtiiin ill ijiiestion, you would have felt le- 
gret at not liav ill ' peiccived its tendeney, iiiid 
that you would have e\iiressed ronrerii at hav- 
ing unwarily given urculatiou to a stntemmt, 
whuli advanced the invidious Mipposiliou, 
that the Hisliop might have allowed to the 
Cliaplaiiis a laliluile loi deseiting their eleiii al 
duties, and dihregarding the i Inimsot liiiiuanitv. 

:i —Instead of iiiaailestiiig any ‘>uch seiifi- 
meiit,you delerid your pioi ediire, h\ piofessing 
that you “ pulilislieil the letter under the tuii- 
viction,that a teinpeviitc and modest diseus.sion 
ol the ineonvenicnces likely to arise liom a 
vv;int of lovni coiifrui, in eeifani jioiiits. over 
Militdiy Chn)ilaiiis, might be jirodiicfive of 
jiiihlic benefit." 

4.— It IS a gloss proslituti.m of terms to le- 
present as a temperate aiul modest disi ussion 
an anonymous cnmiuatinu ot an individual, 
iiw oh ing al the same time an msmuated charge, 
not the less otlensive tor being hypothetual y 
put, that h.s superior might have counteniioeed 
the ilelimpieiicy 

.'5.— On mere /iresiimption, if not wilh iiiteii- 
tioiial di.sgiiise of a known fact, the sC.ilemiiit 
would give It to lie unde i stood, that the iins- 
coadu' t alluded lo was unchecked, vvheieiis 
suniusniiVn e ol the transgiession was instantly 
tak<-n. 'Ihcre'ure, there is not only a ground- 
less inipulalmu on the Bishop, hut the cu]|nh1e 
inatlentiiiii ol llov rriirnent is falsely implied. 

G.— Had the oliject of the w filer of tli*' letter 
been to lenicdv an inronvenienre, his adt]re.s.s- 
mg himsoit to the proper vlepartment was the 
ready and legitimate rouise for procuring an 
vwvwveilmte e uTveettow ot t\w v vW . Xw weewm’a 
cotvctvvlutcuv tuxiaii b&a an uM'ioua mcan- 


nesA in it« which ought to throw doubt Upon the 
motives of his representation ; when to that cir- 
cumstance was added the peculiarity of the 
signature, “ A Friend to a Lady on her Dcath- 
Bftd," adopted visibly to suggest to the minds of 
the public some brutal slight, the malignity of 
the disposition was unquestionable. 

7. — With these particulars before your eyes, 
and in contempt of former warnings, you did 
not hesitate to insert in your Journal, such a 
statement from a prson of whom you declare 
jouiself to be utterly ignorant, and of whose 
veracity you eonseqneiitly could form no opi- 
nion. Your defence for so doing is not rested 
on the merits of the siweial esse. But as your 
argument mnst embrace all publications ot a 
eoriesponding nature, you insist on your right 
of making your Journal the channel for that 
species of indiri'ct attack upon character in all 
instances of a paiallel nature. 

8— When ceitnia irksome resfraints, which 
had long existed uj»on the press in Bengal, were 
withdrawn, tlie prospect W'as indulged tliat llie 
ditfusion ol various intormat'on, W'ltli the able 
eommeiits which it would call forlli, might he 
extremely useful to all riasscs of our country- 
men in pjiblie empIoymijTit. A paper conducted 
with temper and ability, on the prim iples pro- 
tessed by you, at the outset of your undertaking, 
was cmincntlv calculated to forward this view. 
The just expel tntioiis of Goveriiiiient have not 
been 'vnswered. \\ liiitsoever aiKantnges have 
been atlmned, tliey have been ovcihalanced liy 
the misehiit ol acrimonious dissensions, spnad 
through the medium of your .lomiial. t'om- 
plaint upon eompl.mit is constantly hnnissmg 
Goveininent, rr garding tlie ntipenrliment wdiich 
voiii loose public, itions nuisi- to he infcned 
against individuals. As far ns could be lecon- 
viled with duly. Government has endcavouied 
to shut its eyes on wlint it wished to consider 
tliouglitless alienations, though perleetlv sen- 
sihli' ol (lie pineticel oli)eefioii winch iifti lids 
these iiiegitlni iipjieals fo the puhlie Lveii il 
(Jic iiialfer snhmiffcil be ronect, the public enu 
ailovd no leliet, while a emiiimunrntion to the 
constituted uMthorities would ellect sure re 
diess; yet theuUeuess of reeunence to a wuitig 
qunitei IS nut all that is repiehensible, lor that 
recviiienre is to fuinisli the disiionest cmi- 
eliision ol sloth or iiidilfciTnee in those hound 
to wiiteli over such points of the general inle- 
lest. Still the fJovemment wished In oiorlook 
iniinir edilorial itinrciiracies. The hiibjerf has 
a diifireiit compleMon when yoit. Sir, .sfaml 
foilh to vindirate the principle of such appeals, 
wbutsoevor hlander npon individuals they may 
involve, and when you maintain the privilege 
of lending yourself to he the instrument of any 
iink’icivvn cnliiminatoi. (.'ovei'iiinept will not 
lolciiifc .so mischievous an nhiise. It would be 
with nndissenibled legict that the (rovernor 
General in (’ouneil should find himself eon- 
Sliamed to exercise the chastening power 
xe%\v'4 vwWvm-, vvex«t\wU*M,l\e will not shvlnlt 
ttom i\s,mT\\oTv,^l\ere Vvis itit'V be coit- 
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i«rientionsly satisfled that the preservation of 
rlecency and the comfort of society, reqniie it to 
be applied. 1 am thence, Sir, instructed to aive 
you this intiruotion : Should Government ob- 
serve that yoo persevere in actioR on the prlh- 
ciple which jim have now asserterl, there will 
be no pievious discussion of any case in which 
you umy be judged to have violated those laws 
of mo)al candour and essential justice, which 
arc equally binding on all descriptions ol the 
eonimunity. You will at once be apprized that 
your licence to re.side in India is annulled, and 
you will be ivquiiod to furni'^b securily for your 
quitting tlm country by the earliest convenient 
opportunity. I am, &c. 

W. B. BAYMiY, Chief Sec. to Cov. 
Council Cknmb(t , July 17, IHZI. 

After allowing a few days to pass by, tor the 
more calm consideration of the subjict, the 
following letter was written, and being Wept lor 
Bcveial days on hsnd, foi the pot pose ot iceon- 
Mderation and revision, it w'as on the 'id of An* 
gust delivered in to Govermwent. 

ToW. B. liAYLKV, J’.sq. Cluct Secrctaiy to 
(iovcniinent. 

Kir, 

1 —I should have nclnowlcd.;ed at nncnilicr 
petiud the receipt of your public Icltei, wliieb 
you did me the lionour to addiess to me on th<* 
ITth instant ; but, without intending todepiiit 
liom the lespcct due to the sentiments of Go- 
V'crmnent, I have waiteil until the lost Im- 
pression of extieme pniii, which thoir dis- 
pleasme has created, had in some dcgice sub- 
sided, befoie 1 veritiiied on the task ol disavow- 
ing, at least, in the most cnincst inautici the 
highly reprehensible and n]iiin.st ciiioinal ino 
lives wliicli yoiii letter imputes to me, Ihoiioh 
I might fail in the attenii»t to convince you that 
Mich cliHigcsnic undeserved 

y. — I cannot but jicjceivc fiom the whole te- 
nour of join letter, (Imt the most uiitavoiiinhJe 
jiiijncssions have been e.vcited against me, on 
the giouiid of my being siijiposed to iiiaintain 
the privilege of lending myself as the instiii- 
menl of any unknown cnhimnmtor. Such a 
light or privilege, 1 must beg ol yon to iissuie 
theUovcinortieneial in Council,! most stioiigly 
disown and ilisavox ; and 1 must ndd, with 
every respect, that it was with the utmost .sui- 
piise and pain that J found such an idea strain- 
ed /roni the short letter I addressed to you on 
Ihe Kith, Feeling, however, as I iiow^do, (lic 
diiricalt'e.H by which I am suiumnded, f am 
induced to lake the only oppoilimily which 
may ever be allowed me, to lay betore the Go- 
veiiiment my defence against these heavy and 
geneiiil accusations. IMy respect lor that Go- 
vernment lias been too frequently testilted to 
render any repetition of its avowal ncccssaiy 
at the present moment. I venture to hope, 
however, that it Will not be deemed a depavtun; 
Ivom that tespect, for me to put vn vuy defeiue 
beIv«eXbat\v\s\vtt\\)UTVji\, wtte than a de- 
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fendant would becottaldcrod wanting in respect 
or bumility, by temperately supporting his plea 
hclVne the Judges of the Supreme Court ; and 
though ray appeal may seem tedious, yet I shall 
rely on the well-known justice of the Govern- 
ment for a patient attention to what I may have 
to viige on my behalf. 

-A.s your llrst letter spoke of the publi- 
cation ol the lOlh ns uppecniuy to convey iiisi- 
nuntiiinsof disiesprct tow aids the Lord Bishop, 

I hoped that such an appcmaiice would be ef. 
fcctnally removed by disavowing such intention. 
The writer indeed expicssly suites that he be- 
lieved the inmotir of the Lord Bishop's len- 
ileiing elinplnins independent of local control 
to have been cnoni'oiis ; and how ever the letter 
iiiiglit hnw been intended to eonvey a censure 
on the chaplain allude d to, 1 was then of opi- 
nion, and nftei the iiaot careful re-peiusal of 
the letter still eontimir to beliei e, that the w rlfer 
meant iiodisiespect whatevei to the cliarneter 
or iiuthoiity of the laud Bishop, hy alluding to 
a iiimoiii whieh he deemed erroneous, chietly 
heranse he thought tin* jtowei said to have been 
given by Ills Lmdsilip to chaplains, would be 
mi.splaeed, and tlieu’lore not likely to he giaiit- 
cd liy him I miiv be pardoned, I hope, for 
adding, that a disrespcet towaids the l.oid 
Bisluqi is not the imttuul or obvious inlereni e 
lioin the piiblii ntinn in que.stion ; for not one ol 
those wiitchtnl eeiisois on my conduct, who me 
always leady to iisMiil me, for any erroi or un- 
guarded stepthiongh the press, and to magnify 
my Inults, have iiltiilnited to it sneh a meaning. 
Had I indeed been made nequainled by your 
Hist letter with the fact of the l.ord Bishop 
having aetually eotnidaiiied of the puhliratlon 
in question, ns conveying 'o /ii.s mind a want 
ol pioper icspei t for his jniblic rlinractcr, iiiy 
riplv to it would ccilninly have rontniiied an 
esjiression of regiet at having given pain to his 
l.otdship, and an endeavour also to convince 
voii that siuh an impiessioA was not wan anted 
by the tcnoiir of the publicnlion, nor ineaut to 
b« conveyed by nn, who have certainly never 
yet hod any leason to he wanting in respect 
eithci to his Lordship’s pnhlir or private ehn- 
rncier. I may, on an occasion like this, state as 
■III illiisliatioii ol my sincciity in Hi is profession, 
and ill detmee nlsu of the mm h-iihiised t’nl- 
eiitta .foninnl, lint m it, and 1 believe in it 
«a/y, will be found a lull leply to «onm veiy 
.seveic and illibeial iciimiks on tlie college 
whieh lii.s Lnidship has lately founded hcic, and 
whiifi reimuLs being published jti the Asialie, 
Joiiiiial by the Honourable (’oinpany’s book- 
sellers, had a vciy wide rirculnlion among pei- 
Hons connected 'vit’i lud\n, bulb heie and at 
bonie- But as your liUcv spoke only of the 
publication «/#penrf7!5 to contain insinualums of 
disrespect, 1 thought it wonl«! be sullieient to 
explain my trnl motives in publishing it, ns 
having no .sneli tendeiiey j and it was not so 
inneb to dr/fnd my doing ho, ns to trplain tho 
views wiHi w'liuh I was neliiutcd, aiid to en- 
deavour to remove the unfuvotttabk impression 
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which it Rppt*ired td me had been hastily drawn, 
that my first reply was written. 

4.—)t is with much pain that I perceive what 
1 considered to be a temperate and modest die* 
runsion of a qaestinnof expediency, viewed in 
bo harsh and nnfavonrable a light by the Go* 
vernment, and that the very language in which 
that is expressed is objected to as “ a gross 
prostitution of terms.” As, however, the fact 
of the cliaptain’s absenco from his duties, and 
of his nlisenre without necessity, is admitted, 
the puhlicat'on could not be considered an 
vn/ounded crimination of an individual. And 
so far was it from involving an insinuated 
charge of a imperlor having counfcaanced the 
delinquency, tliat the very rumour of Its being 
with the Bishop’s permission that the chaplain 
nbsonti'd himself, was expressly stated to bo 
•erinneuusin the writer’s belief j while the ex- 
pediency of some control, the only question 
agitated, appears to be actjuiesced in by the 
liord Bishop and the Government, thereby con- 
firming tlio propriety of the suggestion which 
the writer made. The transgression being ad- 
mitted to have been sitcli as to have called 
forth the serious and instant notice of the Bi- 
sliop, is at once a proof of its being founded on 
something more than mere presum/ztion, and 
being highly repVehcnsjble. But Iheie is no 
part of tile publication, in wldch I can per- 
ceive the most distant allusion to any sup- 
jiosed inattention or indifference to the delin- 
quency, either on the part of Uie Lord Bishop 
or of the (iovernmeut. Tliough ]nitdished heie 
on the 10th of July, it was w ritten by its author 
on the lOlh of June, at which time probably the 
notice of his superior had not been dmwii to 
the transgression, though his dispiensuie nt it 
has been subsequintly conveyed. Of this, 
however, until comuiuniraled in your letter to 
me, I was certainly ignorant, and the writer 
was no doubt eqnally so. HU sole object 
appeared to me to bn a hope of remedying 
the future recurrence of the eril of which be 
complained, wliich be might cuiu'cive would be 
most elfecluuily done by drawing to it tbe at- 
tention of the proper authorities, in discussing 
the question of its exiM'dieiiey thrungli the 
medium of a public journal. The utmost in- 
ference, w liich I conceive could with just'ce 
be drawn fioiu such a dihcnssian against the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, would be this ; timt 
even if his T.nrdsliip were believed to have 
urged the reimnal of an old nnd saintary le- 
stniiut^ which left the military rh.aplains in 
some degree under the control ijf the local nu- 
thoiities, (which, however, the writer thought 
erroifbously reported,} still it would only follow 
that it had not been forewen by bis Lordship 
Hint ill prnctiec serious injury nnd distress to 
indU iduais night arise from the want of this 
check, nnd that such distress had in fact «t- 
tiittllg orisen therefrom. But tliisisouiy stating, 
that in estimating the ivsnlt of aeeiiain regu- 
lation, his Lordship, w'lth all his benevolent 
disposition, nnd all his foresight, is not infal- 


lible; an opinion which I pmnme might bo 
safely exprewed of any individnal, however ex- 
alted his rank or station, and of any govern- 
ment, however pare and excellent, wilboat at 
all conveying insinuations of disrespect towards 
the high character of either. 

5. — -With regard to what is said of the infe- 
rence arising iVom the signature attached to the 
pubiication, I regret that I am obliged still to 
dissent respoctfully from the conclnsions you 
have drawn. To my mind, and to the minds of 
many other persons who read it, -the signature 
conveyed an impression that the writer stated 
himself to be “ A Churchman,” expressly to 
pnwent the reader entertaining any idea of his 
meaning a disrespect either to religion or to re- 
ligions authority, by his questioning the expe- 
diency of a ceitain measure emanating from 
that source. His adding that he was “ The 
Iriciid of a Lady on her Death-Bed,” was in- 
terpreted by me and others in the same favour- 
able manner, as at once a pledge fur the purity 
of the motive, and the accuracy of the state- 
men! ; as no man placed in that tender yet awful 
relationship to another, could be supposed to 
be imbued with malignity of disposition, nor 
indeed wHh any other iJeelings than those of 
extreme grief. Under the aihiction with which 
the writer may have watched the last moments 
u< a beloved nnd expiring iriend, he might well 
be supposed to ii-gret deeply the neglect which 
had led to her being deprived of those conso- 
lations tliut the religious mind values so highly ; 
nnd so far Irora any mnlignity of disposition 
urging him to address me, 1 have n« doubt but 
that his attention was wholly occupied .by a 
foneem for tlie fate of the lady in question, 
nnd a desire to secure to others those conso- 
lations ut which she^ had been unhappily de- 
prived. My keeping this cuntmunieation a 
whole month in ray possession before it was 
published, is a sulllcient proof of ray not 
bin ing any particular propensity to gratify by 
giving it to the world ; and ray having an- 
nounced it for publication ten days before its 
appearance in the Joninal of the loth, may be 
thought a further corroboration of my not 
deeming it in the slightest degree objectionable. 
As it did not convey any specilic fact, applying 
distinctly to time, place, or person, in such a 
way as to nliix an imputation on any individual, 
unless Indeed the facts were true, I did not de- 
mand the anthor’s name ; and his motives for 
its concealment are easily conceived, w hen, as 
in the present instance, where the facts are ap- 
poiently lulmitled to be accurate, and the objei t 
of the writer’s censure is said to have b(<en re- 
proved for his transgression, yet the person who 
brst brings the subject to notice is exposed to 
blame. 

6. — 'fbe concluding portion of your letter, 
involving the wiiole question •{ the fimting on 
which the Indian press is to remain, has given 
me, ami will give, I am sure, all the friepds of 
its freedom, eonsiderable pain ; berause it ap- 
parently lednces tbe freedom of opinion to a 
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more periloas, inestnneh as it ii ft ibore anerr* 
tain, state than itwasender the exlatence of the 
censorship. It might be thonght irrelevant, 
perhaps, for me to refer to yonr former corre* 
Kpondence with me on this subject ; hut as great 
stress is laid on my having acted in contempt of 
repeated warnings,! may be permitted, I hope, 
briefly to advert to these. The first complaint 
urged against me was for Intemperate obser* 
rations on the Governor of Madras, as being in 
violation of the rules issued to editors when the 
rensorship of the press was removed. My at* 
tention having been thus for the first time 
called to these regulations, which were issued 
before I arrived in Bengal, aand were never 
communicated to me officially, I readily pro- 
mised a compliance with them ; and up to the 
period of Lord Hastings’s reply to the address 
from Madras,! may safely say that I made them 
my principal guide. The liberal views taken of 
the natnro and importance of the Indian press, 
by his Lordship on that occasion, induced me, 
with many others, to believe the restrictions of 
1H18 were abrogated and removed, and to con- 
sider the press here as subject only to the re- 
straints of law as at home. In consequence ol 
this error of judgment, I was induced to ex- 
press myself more freely than 1 should other- 
wise have done on the conduct of the Madras 
Government, in interrupting the free passage of 
my paper through its territories, though gua- 
ranteed by the Postmaster General here; but 
the explanations which 1 then had the honour 
to address through you to the Governor General 
in Council, were sufficient to induce his Lord- 
ship to waive the apology at lirst demanded of 
me. As my alleged offence, however, on that 
occasion, was not noticed as a broach of law, 
but of the restrictions still in force on the press, 
the Impression left by this proceeding was, that 
the Indian press was henceforth to be subject 
to the joint control of the law of libel, m itself 
sufficiently severe, and the specific regulations 
in question, which supplied cei-tain prohibitions 
Unit the law of libel was supposed inadequate 
to embrace } this joint control was supposed to 
be the utmost extent of the power Intended to 
be exercised over the Indian press, and any 
publication that was neither contrary to the 
laws of England, nor to any of the restnetious 
on the Indian press prescribed to supply their 
deficiencies, it was fair to piesume would pass 
unnoticed. The very act of my being pro- 
ceeded against in the Supreme Court, by a cri- 
minal information, in the month of January lasf, 
confirmed mein my opinion that the law was to 
be, however, the chief guardian against any 
future abuses of the press ; and the conver- 
sation which is stated to have passed in Par- 
liament between Mr. Lambtonand Mr. Bathurst, 
on the freedom of the press in India, convinced 
me that the views entertained by the Board of 
I’ontrol and Govemment at home corresponded 
to those professed and acted upon here. My 
surprise and regret was therefore extreme, on 
learning, \hat for a puhl|cftti«n which 1 con- 


scientiously believed to be neither contrdTJI 
the laws, nor in violation of the regnlationi 
issued to supply their deflcienoles, I was again 
acensed of having given such grave and aerioui 
oflence to the Government as to induce them to 
convey through yon the strongest expression# 
of their displeasure. I must now, I fear, con- 
sider your letter of the 17th as esUblishing ft 
new criterion, in lieu of the former more safe, 
Ix'cause more clearly defined guides for publi- 
cation. 

7. — In this letter, it is sUted, that when cer- 
tain irksome restraints, which had long existed 
upon the Indian press in Bengal, were with- 
drawn, the prospect was indulged, that the dif- 
fusion of various information, with the able 
comments which it would call forth, would be 
extremely useful to ail classes of our country- 
men in public employment The utmost lati- 
tude of discussion on subjects of literature and 
science, or even of English and foreign politics, 
could have elfected nothing, however, toward# 
fulfilling this desirable end. The only snbjecto 
of discussion, from the free exercise of which 
men in public employment in India might hop© 
to be informed and assisted in the correct dis- 
charge of their public duties, must be those re- 
lating to the civil, military, and jadiclal admi- 
nistration of Ifiis country. In no other sense, 
indeed, can the freedom of the press be more 
desirable than the censorship for which it was 
substituted as an improvement, except that the 
ioimer admits of the beneficial exercise of that 
public scrutiny, to the control of wbieh, his 
Loulship has so truly stated, it is salutory for 
Govemment to look, even when its motives of 
action are most pure. The letter on the Duties 
ol Chaplains, and the proposal of the question 
as to the expediency of their being subject to 
local control, appeared to me to be exactly one 
of those coses contemplated by the Government, 
from the comments on which public men might 
lie benefited ; a case in which the facts were 
well-founded, but which, from R reluctance 
even in the aggrieved party to incur the odium 
of standing forth as a complainant, the Govern- 
ment might not, for a long while at least, if ever, 
hear of through the formal channels of autho- 
rity; while from its being brought to their im- 
mediate notice through the press, the rem^y 
might be promptly and ellectually applied, 
without any one individual being rendered ob- 
noxious to the friends of the censured party at 
an informer. 

8, — Your letter admits that a paper conducted 
with temper and ability, on the principles pro- 
foBsedby me at the oulwt of my undertaking, 
was eminently calculated to forward the vlewe 
cnterliuned by the Government when the cen- 
sorship wos removed. It is with regret, how- 
ever, that 1 observe you add, the just expec- 
tations of Government have not been answered. 
Gf the tthility and temper with which my la- 
bont* have been conducted, It does not become 
me to venture an opinion ; but to show that 
they have Ve«»ge»«r®“y approved by the high- 
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eat elaiM* of mjr eountryinea in Indl*) (for the 
Inn# price and hcory poetafpe of a dally paper 
neceasarily conttnet iU circulation to the upper 
rmke of ■oriety,) I way mention the aimple 
fact of my paper having gradually increaaed it« 
circulation from the commencement of Ita eata< 
bliahment,and of iUhaviug maintained atcadily, 
for two yeara and upwards, a higher character 
and a greater demand, under every disadvantage 
of price, and every oppoaition that conld be 
brought against it, than any paper in India ; 
while Ita receipts, from (he regular subscription 
alone, of more than 10,000 rupees per month, 
are greater than were ever before realized from 
the same source in thiscoontiy. Such an indi> 
cation of the utility and general estimation of 
my iabonrs is nut appealed to hrom ostentatiun, 
bat to show, by the simplest and best meaus in 
my power, what the community at large think 
of the temper and ability with which they are 
conduatcd, and that in their view oi them 1 
have not departed ftom the professions with 
which I first set out. With regard to the prin- 
ciples by which they have been regnlated, I 
may be permitted, I hope, to speak with more 
Confidence, and to assert, without presumption 
Or disrespect, my firm conviction, that these at 
least have never been departed from ; and that 
if those professed l»y me at the outset were, in 
the opiition of Oovernment, eminently calcu- 
lated toforward their views, those professed by 
me and acted on at the present moment must be 
equaHj ao, if their views continue the same, for 
my prhiciplpi have never changed. I appeal, 
wHh all humility, but still fearless of the result, 
in confirmation of this opinion, to all who have 
watched the progress of tuy Journal, from its 
commencement up to the present hour, whether 
the only difieronce of character between the 
volumes of it, (of which fifteen are now before 
the world,) fur 1818, 10, 80, and SI, is not, that 
they have become more and more rautioas, 
guarded, and select, and at the same time moie 
Vicb, various, and respectable, in the discussions 
Of which it has been almost the only medium 
on topics connected with the interests of this 
country. And while 1 remember with satis- 
faction that, frora the first number to the last, 
the Government of India has never been spoken 
of by me but in those terms of just and honest 
prniM which I waa ever ready in all sincerity of 
heart to bestow on it,~it is equally a subject 
of aongratulation to me to find, that from year 
to year the character of the paper rises with 
the increasing range and improving quality of 
the correspondence submitted by it to the 
world in this walk it has no rival. 

9.— miether any and what advantages have 
arisen from sneh discussions, 1 am not quali- 
fied to pronounce i neither can I determine on 
the exact proportion which the mischief said 
to be occasioned by them bears to the good ; 
bat 1 hope and believe that whatever acrimo- 
plous digeassions may have agitated the com- 
uvnnity,a very small portion of them can Justly 
be laid to ny charge. In any each dUcassienr, 


in which I havelMeo a party, tty InDocenee or 
guilt depends <m whether 1 maintained the 
right or the wrong side of Uie qnestioii in dii- 
pnte. Until these are specified, therefore, I 
cannot tell what share of them ie to ho fairly 
aUribnted to mo ; but I hope 1 may say with a 
safe eonicionce, that in the dissensions which 
have agitated the society here, I have been 
more frequently the defender than tbo accuser, 
and have been far more sinned against than 
sinning. But if the Government sincerely ap- 
proves of comments on the acts of ita public 
aervants (and no other species of comment 
could be useful to men in public employment), 
difference of opinion, and oven warm discus- 
sions, will necessarily arise. Unr Senate at 
home furnishes a striking example that this 
may exist, however, even in verbal controversy, 
so much more liable to warmth and intempe- 
rance than written, and especially anonymous, 
discussions, without invading the rights or 
disturbing the happiness of private liCp, 
or without the necessary existence of pri- 
vate enmities between those who bold and 
openly maintain very opposite opinions on 
political and public affairs. In this coun- 
try, it -might be presumed, as in all others, 
the indolent may be roused to activity, the 
indifferent quickened in zeal, and the par- 
tially informed be made acquainted with much 
useful knowledge through the medium of a free 
and active press. Rut the indolent, and the 
careless, and the indifferent , and the uninformed, 
cannot become otherwise but by a great and 
painful effort to shake off habits wliich long 
indulgence has rendered agreeable to them to 
retain. TThe State may be benefited by such 
changes, and the individaaii themselves be- 
come nltiraately more useful and more hononr- 
ablc men. Hut for some time, at least, they 
will be angry at the vigilance and watchfulness 
of those wlio exercise a scrutiny over their 
public duties, and still more angry with the 
press, that, by its very publicity, accelerates 
their reluctant reformation and as (he con- 
ductor of that press is the only person known 
to them as the medium of such inconvenience 
as they arc made to feel, in passing from a state 
of ease to the more active discharge of their 
public duties, they will regard him, though un- 
justly, as the cause of all the little vexations 
they experience in such a change, while they 
will bo Joined in their denunciation against the 
press by all who sympathize with them in the 
hardship of being obliged to attend with more 
than ordinary exactness to the fhithfUl dis- 
charge of their ftinctions. The labours of a 
public writet, who attempts to direct his efforts 
to (he higher duties of a free press, are thus 
sufliclently discouraged by the abundant return 
of evil for good, which he is sure to receive 
from the angry and disappointed feelings of 
those to whom his animadvei-sions, or ihuse of 
his correspondents, may apply. These persona 
affect to regard every Inquiry or remark con- 
nected with their Ihuctions as a grave Im- 
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pieMvbmevt of thoir pnliUo ftttA prttate chane- 
ton. They would put dowil eterj thing like 
free disonsaion, if it were ill their power { and 
I apprehend It ia by peraona of this description 
cltiedy that Government is harassed by com- 
plaint npon complaint against the Catentta 
Journal. But if there be just and serious 
grounds for complaint, ia not the channel for 
redress open ? If the State or any of its high 
officers be libeUed, the tribunal before which f 
was once summoned as the publisher of a letter 
that gave offence to the Government, Is fnlly 
adequate to inflict its penalties. If individuals 
are injured and aggrieved, that same tribunal 
gives to them every jnst gronnd of hope for 
redress. Those, therefore, who harass Govern- 
ment with complaints, can only do so because 
they doubt whether the ground of their com- 
plaint is Sufficient to obtain them redress at 
law j— yet the same reason, if duly adverted to, 
would render them undeserving the attention 
of a juht government, who must perceive the 
ungenerous adrantage which such persons seek, 
when they ask from the Government particntar 
immunities in their own behalf, to which the 
object of their complaint can lay no claim, and 
when they call down upon me the censure of 
the ruling power, instead of meeting me on 
equal terms before the common tribunal of our 
country, or explaining or repelling the state- 
ments of which they eoinptain through the 
medium of the press. I may be allowed to add 
that, m Appealing to the Poblie, they may be 
sure of a fair, if not a partial hearing, by 
addressing themselves to those Editors who 
would gladly expose the slightest error 1 could 
Commit. 

10.— I regret to learn from you that the Go* 
verninent apparently founds its objection to 
any appeals to the Public, on the incapacity of 
the Public to nlTord redress.;— but if Ibis were 
the chief objection, it existed with equal force 
ill 16IH, when the censorship was taken off 
for the avowed purpose of admitting such 
apprals ; and was then, indeed, perhaps stronger 
than now, when an increasing community of 
Englishmen, bringing with them all their feel- 
ings fresh from home, is giving a more decided 
tone to public sentiment, and noro value to 
public opinion, and assimilating it more and 
more to that of England. Such appeals, how- 
ever, from which the Government justly hoped 
their servants wonM derive ronsidernble benefit, 
cannot, 1 hope, be seriously thought to furnish 
the dishonest conclusion of sloth or indiffer- 
ence in those bound to watch over the general 
interest. On the contrary, they are generally 
made first through the pi ess, for the express 
purpose of drawing the attention of men in 
authority to subjects that had not been lit ought 
before tc their notice ; and among (he many 
hundreds of letters published in the Calcutta 
JoumW, on subjects cortnected with the Go- 
vernment of India, though 1 remember with 
pleasure many that praised its vigilance, its 


and bapptneas of erery eUn of tho inmeiuo 
population committed to its ohcrgOi k oaniiot 
recall to my recollection any that warranted tbo 
conolnsion of sloth or indifference, whieh ia 
here made to follow every appeal to tbe pnblio 
tubstitoted fbr a direct communication to tba 
Constitnted Aiitborities. 

11.— It it made deep and serious matter of 
aecusation against me, that 1 stand forth to 
vindicate tbe principle of such appeals, what- 
soever slander npon individuals they may in- 
volve, and that I maintain the privilege of lend- 
ing myself to be the instrument of any 
known calnmniator. I cannot iflerbly repeat 
such language, addressed from a powerful Gd- 
vemment to an individnat like myself, without 
considerable pain, even at this distance of timej 
after the first impressions of my snrprlso at 
Burh an accusation had subsided. In the short 
letter which I iiad the honour to address you^ 
in reply to your demand of the author’s name^ 
1 simply explained the hope of public benefit 
as actuating me in tbe publlcatiori of hit letter! 

1 neither meant to assert nor stand forth to vin- 
dicate any principle whatever, still less thu 
odions and abandoned defiance of all principle, 
which 1 am here supposed capable of evincing. 
It is painful to me to use stronger expretsionk 
of dissent than may bo deemed becoming ; but 
in tbe present instance, without intending tha 
slightest disrespect to the opinions or authcrity 
of Government, 1 must say, if they Were thi 
last words I had to write, that I owe it to the 
regard uhich, in common with ^very honest 
man, 1 entertain for my reputation ; 1 owe it to 
my chil-Iien, to whom probably 1 may have 
nothing but that leputation to leave ; 1 owe it 
to the many distinguished supporters of my 
principles in the 'I’liree Presidencies of India, 
from whose approbation I derive my all to 
enter my luost wlemn protest against an accu- 
sation, the nature of which is such as every 
ft*eIingQr my heart utterly contemns and abhors. 
It I buve been more forward than others to vin- 
dicate the principle of appeals to the public 
through the medium of the press, it is because 
1 estimate more highly so magnificent and inva- 
luable a gift as its freedom ; and if it be not 
again taken from us, or so fettered and cw* 
tailed, as to differ in nothing but in risk ikom 
the censorship of former days, 1 believe that 
the administration of India, under bis Lord- 
ship’s rule, will never be spoken of by posterity 
without their eulogium on this great act, ai 
characterizing at once a government that had 
notliing to conceal, and consequently noUiingto 
fear, for if knowledge is power, integrity and 
justice are the pillars of strength. 

IS.— That his Excellency tbe Goveiltor Ge- 
neral in Council is vested with the exercise of 
a chastening power, by virtue of wbieb be nay 
deport any man to England from heuce, without 
condescending to assign a reason for such aa 
act, it is not for me to dispute ; but of this I am 
peribctly assured, (hat it would be indeed with 
“ jiejMf'thit Gar 
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nml tronld be prerelied on to exerciee a right 
that violatee the very esaence and spirit of Bri- 
tish legislation ; a right, the principle of which 
if once admitted, would Justify the transpor- 
tation of an individual while suing even the 
Government itself for his legal right in a court 
of law, or the removal of a man against whom 
no charge conld be brought, but whose banish- 
ment might rain him and his family for ever. 
That state exigencies might possibly arise to 
render this as Justiilable as the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act at home, may readily be 
imagined; but the mere propounding of the 
question, « Whether a chaplain ought to be 
subject or not to the exercise of local control,” 
could hardly be deemed so to endanger the 
state as to furnish the exigency required; nor 
could I imagine that so unconstitutional a 
power would ever he exercised by the Govern- 
ment, until the Supreme Court had been found 
inadequate to meet the delinquency of the of- 
fending Individual with a sufficient punishment 
The preservation of decency, and the comfort 
of society, one would hope, could never demand 
such a remedy. These are indeed terms, re- 
specting the exact import of which no two indi- 
vidnals will entirely agVee. I am unwilling 
snyself to offend or disturb either ; but in the 
sincere and zealous discharge of my duty, and 
in endeavouring to fulfil the just expectations 
of Government, by the encouragement of sucli 
comments on public questions as siiall heneiit 
those in public employment, it will he difficult 
always to ayold it. Every such comment will 
probably disturb the comfort of the individual 
to whose duties it is applied ; and this would 
be in proportion to their truth, and to his con- 
sciousness of their application, the two strong- 
est reasons for their use, and the surest pledges 
of their utility, as effecting a beneficial change; 
while the upright and faithful servant of Go- 
Temment wonid remain undisturbed. Jt is not, 
surely, for being thus instramental in promoting 
the public good, at an occasional sacrifice ol 
private comfort, that Government would visit 
me with its extreme displeasure. If, on the 
other hand, offences against decency, and as- 
persions on individual character, public or 
private, bo deemed within the peculiar pro- 
vince of Government to watch over and avenge, 
I may safely say, that there is not an individual 
in India qrho would have larger claims on its 
interference and protection, as an unjustly ca- 
lumniated person, than myself; but I would not 
insult Its dignity, nor so far evince my want of 
confidence in the tribunal open to all, as to ask 
Bie Qovemmept to extend the shield of its pro- 
tecting and avenging power to me. 

lB.^The close ofyour letter, which apprizes 
me that I shall be ordered to quit the country, 
if I persevere in acting on the principles avow- 
ed in my first short reply to yon, is indeed most 
painful for me to advert to ; hut I trust 1 thail 
net be thought wanting in respect to the Go- 
vernment, if I doubt iu the present instance 
^hettcf ibey have clearly apprehended my 


meaning. My f^ly did not profeuedly avow 
any principles, but went simply to explain the 
views with which I published the communica- 
tion in question. But if it be said to involve a 
principle, the only one that can be possibly in- 
ferred from it, is the belief that when a discus- 
sion is temperate and modest, and when it is 
likely to be productive of public benefit, witii- 
ont infringing on the respect due to men in pub- 
lic authority, it may be safely indulged in. This, 
I hnmbly submit, is the very extent of admis- 
sion that ran be drawn frmn my reply ; and as 
snch a principle is not only nnobjectio^blo 
in a legal view, but is in a strict confor- 
mity with the regulations that superseded the 
censorsikip, and with the motives ascribed by 
you to the Government in removing this last, I 
cannot comprehend why my perseverance in it 
should subject me to banishment and rnin. If 
there is to be no previous discussion of any case 
in which I may he supposed to violate the laws 
of moral candour and essential justice, it will 
he in vain for me to hope to escape. The stan- 
dard of tliose laws may vary so much in dif- 
ferent minds, that what is done with conscious 
innocence by one person, may be thought to 
transgress tiie proper bounds by others, espe- 
cially by those whose feelings are irritated ; 
and upon their angry chraplaints, the persons in 
whose hands tin* administration lies, may apply 
their own standard to the case, and, without 
previous discussion, without examination, witli- 
oul a hearing, and without a defence, sentence 
to banishment and ruin,' one who has offended 
no prescribed rule, who wos conscious of no 
crime, Imt who could yet neither defend nor 
even assert his innocence. 

14.— I may he forgiven here, I Ijope, for a 
momentary digression, to show wherein I have 
already suffered grievous and irreparable injury 
from this infliction of punishment without crime. 
In the year 1 813, on the very day tliat Lord Moira 
left Portsmouth for India, I left that port for 
the Mediterranean. A series of disappointments, 
and loss of a fortune acquired in those countries, 
occasioned my going to Egypt, and from thence 
to Bombay. I had there the good fortune to 
be appointed to the command of one of the 
largest China ships of the port; from which, 
however, I was suddenly removed, without 
even an alleged fault, by an order of Uic Govern- 
ment, requiring me to furnish securities for my 
immediate embarkation for England, because 1 
was not provided with the Honourable Com- 
pany’s licence to settle in India. It was in vain 
that 1 stated the reason of my not having such 
licence to be, because I had no idea when I letl 
England of ever visiting India; it was in vain 
that I explained my having even then no Inten « 
tion to settle there, but after performing my 
voyage to China, and opening there a channel 
of intercourse, as well as in Bombay, "for a 
trade with Egypt, should return to that country 
where ail my affairs lay ; In was in vain that I 
solicited the common ftivoar of a special licence 
to remain even iq Bombay, (relinquishing a 
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vo^nge that promised the highest advantages,) 
until the pleasure of the Honourable Court 
could be Vnown; or to vi?U llengnl to laj my 
rase before the Supreme Government, securities 
being offered foi my appearance whenever call* 
ed for. F.arh and every request was refused, 
and it was peremptorily detei mined, that I 
should be sent to Eugland ; a measure as ruin- 
ous to all my prospects, as If I bad been trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, sinco all my ultimate 
views and affairs were in Egypt. It was at 
length, how'ever, granted me as an especial fa- 
vour, to return from whence 1 came, though 
there was such an entire absence of all offence 
on my part, that the Governor, Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, in a note, of which I was furnished with 
an official copy, expressedhimself inthese terms 
on my case ; « I can have no objection to Mr. 
Buckingbam returning to England by the way 
of Mocha. He came hither, 1 understand, by 
that route, To the individual liiuiself I have 
not the slightest degree of objection, and shall 
by no means be sorry to see him return with 
the Company's licence, belii ving, as I do, that 
he would be of use to the mercantile interest, 
in opening the trade of the Red Sea." 1 was 
thus subjected to the loss of nearly two years 
in time, the entire defeat of very brilliant pro- 
spects, and the positiv'e loss of several thousand 
pounds j when, so far from any fault being im- 
puted to me, 1 bad public testimony to my cha- 
racter being unobjectionable, and my pursuits 
being deemed honourable and beneflciul to the 
community. This testimony, and the view' taken 
of the hardship of my case hy the Couit of 
Dineturs at home, obtained for me, however, 
what 1 understood to be the special favour of a 
licence being sent to mo in India, without my 
personal appearance with securities before the 
Court. 

1.5. — Since my return to India, a second time, 
with tbislicence, I have endeavoured to repair 
mjr losses as well as zeal and industry in an 
honest pursuit would admit, first at sea, in the 
command of the ship to which 1 was originally 
appointed, and whieh was reserved for my re- 
turn, and subsequently in my present occupa- 
tion onshore, upon the faith and understanding 
of niy being subject to the same law s ond regu- 
lations as those which are binding on iny iellow- 
countrymen of all classes in India. I have 
studied to understand, and endeavoured to obey 
them, in order to avoid all cause, of jii&l offence ; 
though the vciy nature of my present avoca- 
tions presents daily risk of offending the prnie, 
or the prejudices, or tlic self love of many,— a 
risk from which almost all other piufe ssions arc 
exempt, and to which my ow ii is mure and 
more subject in proportion to tlic conscientious 
discharge of its painful and arduous, hut 1 hope 
useful and honourable duties. lu the belief 
that as long as 1 obeyed lliu laws, 1 should not 
be deprived of the means of pursuing my avo- 
cations undisturbed, 1 have embarked tbe 
whole of my fortune and my hopes in my pre- 
sent undertaking ; I have pledged my credit also 
Orient. Herald y Vd. 1. ^p}\ 


for extensive arrangements in England con. 
ucctcd with the permanence of my concern ; 
and moreover, I have sent to England for my 
family, from whom I have now been painfully 
and unwillingly separated for a period of more 
than eight years,— never having before been 
sufficiently fixed in any one spot to admit of 
their joining mo, and from successive" losses and 
disappointments never having before possessed 
the means of defraying the charge of their re- 
moval from home. The prospect opened for 
me here by the very extensive and unshaken 
support given to my humble labours, the secure 
footing on which the Indian press seemed to 
rest, and the improving value of the Calcutta 
Journal in every respect, as it appeared to those 
most competent to form an unbiassed judgment 
in the case, all seemed to warrant such ar- 
rangements as those into which I have entered. 
But'ihese are all placed in jeopardy, and threat, 
ened with interruption, if not entire destruc- 
tion, by tbe tcnniir of the letter which the Qo. 
vernment instructed you to address to me on 
the 17lh instant. 

16.— In reverting to the main points of this 
long letter, which I have in vain endeavoured 
to shorten, 1 beg you will assure the Governor 
General in Council, that in publishing the com* 
muniration whieh appeared In the Journal of 
the lOth instant, I had not the most distant 
idea that any thing it contained, could be even 
construed into a want of resiiect for the public 
character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; that 
in the short reply which I bad the honour to 
address to your first demand of the author’s 
name, I meant nut to advocate any right what- 
ever, nor to vindicate any principle ; though I 
humbly conceive the principle, if any, there 
implied, namely, that when discussions are 
temperate and modest, and may be productive 
of public benefit without infringing on the re- 
spect due to men in public authority, they'hiay 
be salVly indulged, w ill be deemed by his Lord- 
ship unubjertinnahle ; and that your last com- 
munication of the I7th instant, has given ma 
considerable pain, at finding 1 bad unintention, 
ally given bucli grave and serious offence to a 
Government that I have every desire to honour, 
reb|>ect, and obey. I beg also that you will 
liiilber Bhsuie his Lordship in Council, that if 
the laws of my country are to be my future 
guide, I sliall bow to the deeisinus of its tribu- 
nal with all due respect; if the wiitten and 
defined restiiclions issued on the removal of 
th.‘ censorship, be made my rule of action, 1 
will endrav our as faithfully to adhere to them ; 
even it tiie censorship be lestored, I shall still 
ncquiescs in the common submission exacted 
from all, by a power, which, whether legally 
or illegally exeiciBed,uo individual like myself 
could hope Hucceibfully to resist. But, if so 
severe a punishment as banishment and ruin 
is to be inflicted on a supposed violation of the 
laws of moral candour and essential justice, of 
which I know not where to look for any defl- 
nitestandard, 1 fear that my best determinations 
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will be of no avail. My path will be so beset 
with daugeri) (hat 1 know of no way in which 
1 can escape the risk of snch supposed viola* 
tions, when those who are at once to be both 
judges of the law and the fact, may at the same 
moment make the accusation, pronounce the 
sentencer^nd carry it into execntion, —.except 
by relinquishing entirely an occupation thus 
environed with perils from which no human 
prudence could ensure an escape. 

1 have the hononr to be, &c. 

J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Calcutta, July 37, 1831. 

FINAL REPLY. 

To Mr. J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 

General Department. 

81r,— 1 am directed by bis Excellency the 
most noble the Governor General in Council, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
87th ultimo, and to inform you, that the letter 
in qHestinn has produced no change in the sen* 
timents and resolutions of Government, already 
communicated to you on the 17th ultimo. 

I am, dec. 

W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. t® Gov. 

Counetl Chamber, Aug. 10, 1831 . 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

From the period at which the foregoing cor* 
respondence closed, (August, 1621,) up to the 
period at which the following correspondence 
transpired, (September, 1822,) it was generally 
believed that the idea of transp<irtatiua without 
trial for offences through the press was obon* 
doped, |8 wholly inconsistent with all the 
solemn proresslons that had been made of 
giving to India tbe boon of free discussion. 
IhU idea was strengthened by the tact, Uiat in 
two cases which occurred during thi;» interval, 
Instead of recourse being had to the remedy of 
banishment without trial, fur an alleged abuse 
of tbe liberty of the press, tbe Editor was regu- 
larly indicted before a Grand J ary in November, 
1821, and acpiitted by a Petit Jury in January, 
1828, of the cliarge of au alleged libel on the 
Secrataries to Government ; and a criminal in- 
formation was also filed against him on the 
motion of the Advocate General, as the law 
officer of Government, for alleged libels aris- 
Injg ont of a discussion on the former case ; 
which information has never btHin brought for- 
ward for trial, hut was silently abandoned to ita 
fate. Under all those circumstances, trans* 
mission, or transportation without trial, was 
no longer apprehended, and offences through 
the pteu were understood to be subject only to 
a trial by jury, in the same manner as offences 
of any other description which were coutrary 
to law. Tbe following correspondence will 
show, however, that this hope was indulged in 
vain, and that the liberty of tbe press neither 
did nor could exist in India while such a power 


as is here assumed could be held in terrorem 
over those whose fortunes were placed iu mo- 
mentary jeopardy, by being embarked in so 
precarions an undertaking. 

To Mr. J. $. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 

8ir, General Department. 

1.— The attention of the Governor General in 
Council has been called to a discussion in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 31st ultimo, respecting 
the power of Government to forbid the further 
continuance within the British territories in 
India of any Enropean not being a covenanted 
servant of the Honourable Company. 

8.— With a suppression of facts, most mis- 
chievous, as tending to betray others into penal 
error, you have put out of view the circum- 
stance that the residence alluded to, if it be 
without' a licence, is criminal by tbe law of 
England i while, if the residence be sanctioned 
by licence, it is upon the special recorded con- 
dition, nut simply of obedience to what the local 
government may sec cause to enjoin, but to the 
holding a conduct which that government shall 
deem to merit its countenance and protection ; 
a breach of which condition forfeits the indnU 
gence, and renders it liable to extinction. 

3. — ^rhls provision, which the leKidature of 
yonr country has thought proper to enact, 
(53 Geo. III. cap. 1>S6, sect. .‘16,) you have 
daringly endeavoured to discredit and nullify, 
by asserting that “ transmission for oflences 
through the press is a power wholly unknow n 
to the law j” that “ no regulation exists in the 
statute book for restraining the press inlndia }*' 
and that ^ the more tho monstrous doctrine of 
transmission is examined, the more it must ex- 
cite tho abhorrence of all just minds.” 

4. — No comment is loquisite on the gross dis- 
ingenuousness of describing as a tyrannous 
authority, that power, the legality and justice 
of which you had acknowledged by your vo- 
luntary aimeptance of a leave, granted on terms 
involving your express recognition to that ettect. 
Neither is it necessary to particularize the 
many drinor indecencies in the paper observed 
upon, since you have brought the matter to ona 
decisive point. 

6.— .Whether the act of the British I^igis- 
lature, or the opinion of an individual shall be 
predominant, is now at issue. It is thence 
iinpeiativc on the duty of the local guverament, 
to put the subject at I'est. The long-tried for- 
bearance of tlie Governor General will fUlly 
prove tbe extreme reluctance with which he 
adopts a measure of harshness ; and even now, 
his F.xceilency in Council is pleased to give 
you the advantage of one more warning. You 
arc now finally apprized, if you shall again 
venture to impeach the v alidity of the statute 
quoted, and the legitimacy of the pow er vested 
by it in tbe chief authority here, or shall treat 
with disregard any official injunction, past or 
future, from Government, whether comma* 
Pleated in ternu of command, or in the gentler 
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langaa^e of InUmfttion, yoor licence will be 
immediately cancelled, and yon will be ordered 
to depart forthwith fVom India. 

I am, Sir, *c. 

C. LUSHfifOTON, Act. Chief Sec. to Got. 
Council CAamder, Sept 5, 1822. 


To C. LUSHINGTON, Esq. Acting Chief 
Secretary to Government. 

Sir,— I should have acknowledged the receipt 
of your letter of the 5th instant, at an earlier 
period j bnt that I have been confined for the 
last seven days to my bed by illness. I now 
seize, however, the earliest moment of a tem- 
porary release from that confinement, to reply 
to its contents. 

I regret that the attention of the Governor 
General in Connell should have been drawn to 
one portion only of a long protracted discussion 
between myself and the editor of anotber paper, 
without apparently having been made ac- 
quainted with tlie origin <if tiiat dispute, or 
presented with the various articles that had 
been written on both sides of the (piestion at 
issue, before the article of the lilst ultimo, 
which closed the discussion, appeared. Had 
this not been the case, it is dithcult to con- 
ceive that his Exceileney in Couneii should 
consider the disputed point to be “ whether 
the Government bad the poweif to forbid tho 
further continuance witliin tlie British terri- 
tories in India of any European, not being a 
covenanted servant of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” Tills power was never doubted, much 
less denied , and the only question between my 
opponent and myself respecting the exercise, of 
such a power (which both acknowledged to be 
legally given) was, whether like all other le- 
gally delegated power, it was intended to he 
exercised Under a responsibility for its use nr 
abuse; or whether like illegal and absolute 
power, it was to be subject to no responsibility 
whatever.^ My opponent contended that it had 
no limit lint the meie will and pleasure of the 
high Individual exercising it. I mniut^ned, on 
the contrary, that the power itself oriflnating 
in a lawful source, w as necessarily to be con- 
fined within lawftil limits; and that irre- 
sponsible power was no where to be found 
acknowledged in the laws or constitution of 
England. 

Had his Lordship in Council been made ac- 
quainted with the rise and progress of this dis- 
russion, so ns to have seen the spirit and inten- 
tion of the port I have borne in it from its 
commencement to its close, I should hove re- 
posed my ease on his judgment lor any decision 
he might have thought fit ; hut this appearing 
to me not to be the case, I confide in his I^Kird- 
ship's sense of justice to yield me a patient 
hearing, while I recapitulate, which I sliall do 
as briefly as possible, the heads of the dis- 
cussion in question, to show that so far from 
setting the authority of the legislature at de- 
fiance, my whole aim and end has been to 
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resene that snpretne power liroM tha eontwipt 
with which others appeared to md to trnit It 

In the John Bull of the Slst of August some 
sneers were throw'n out against a free piess, 
which the editor of that paper cndeaTours by 
every possible means to bring Into discredit 
sometimes by attempts to represent it as dan- 
gerous, and at others to make it appear ridi- 
culous; and it appearing to me, that, inde- 
pendent of the error of such a course, which 
deserved to be exposed, it betrayed a great want 
of judgment In any Indian paper, professing 
admiration for tlie character and principles of 
the Marquess of Hastings, to attempt to degrade 
that which his Lordship had described, on a 
great public occasion, to be « the most power- 
ful instrument that could appertain to human 
rule, aud fraught with equal blessings to tho 
governors and the governed,” I ventured to 
defend both llie press and its noble eulogist 
from this double-edged weapon of ridicule and 
rainmny, by publishing in my Journal of the 
next day (August 22) tlio following para- 
graph 

“ Every one must he aware that the freedom 
of the Indian press is a subject in which the 
Marquess of Hastings took a sincere, a well 
gronndad', and a commendable interest. He 
gladly saw it numbered among the most useful 
and honourable arts of his administration ; he 
gladly received from all quarters the euloginms 
to which sucli an act fully and justly entitled 
Iiim ; and wltli all the frankness that belongs 
to a noble heart and an elevated mind, hri 
opened the inmost reeesses of his bosom to tin) 
world, to explain to them tlie motive by which 
he was artnated in bestowing on his country- 
men in India this splendid and invaluable glfr. 
Whatever may have since occurred, we are 
firmly persnaded, that Lord Hastings will not 
look back upon a siitgle act of his long and event*' 
tul liie with higher approbation than on this. 

It is one of those deeds which not only wear 
well, bnt improve in estimated. ralae by thd 
lapse of time. Tticre is not one of his Lordship’S 
children, who, in reviewing the bright portion 
of their beloved and venerated parent’s history, 
will not fondly dwell on this act ofthelr father’s 
as one combining the lofty views of the philo- 
sopher and statesman, with the conscious Inno- 
cence and bold integrity of the pure patriot and 
tlie honest man. I'here is not one of hts Lord- 
ship’s historians who Will not dilate on this por- 
tion (if his Indian life, as one leading in the end 
to inon: important results than all the orders 
which gained him victories in the field, or ail 
the regulations which have obtained his sanc- 
tion in the Council. We. speak deliberately 
and advisedly, when we add that we have the 
strongest reasons for believing that hts Lordship 
is at this moment as warm a friend to tlie free- 
dom of the Indian press, as at the period of bis 
first breaking its shackles; and whatever fislte 
impressions, groundless alarms, expedient con- 
cessions, or any other causes may hate glvbh 
rise to, in tbe long intenral between that period 
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and^the one nt which we write, we do beliere 
eine'eiely,— and if they were the last words we 
bad to utter we would again repeat thciBr-w e 
do believe, that at heart. Lord Ilastinga mat 
sincere in all that he said and did on that great 
and interesting question, and that he is nm aa 
desirous as any individual in India, that the 
press should reinnin unfettered hy any other 
restraint than the laws made fur all, satisfied as 
ho must be now, that the danger apprehended 
from it by shallower and weaker minds than 
bis own, and the outcry raised against the ex- 
ercise of a salutary and honest expression of 
opinion, were without the slightest lational 
foundation ** 

Further, the editor of John Bull having gra- 
tuitously inserted in his paper of tho 19th of 
August, an isolated passage from an English 
Journal, describing tiie conduct of the Govern- 
ment of India towards tlieitross, os ‘‘displaying 
the caprice of a barbar'an despot, who engages 
eagerly in a scheme of wliich he dares not 
foresee the consequences, and tires of it before 
it comes fairly into operat’on.” In reference to 
this unfair and ofl'ensive quotation, with a 
view chiefly to show that niy object uas to 
defend the press and its patrons here from im- 
putations with which iiiy opponent so zealously 
strove to stigmatize all timt bcloni*ed^o free- 
dom of opinion, I added to tho tormer para- 
graph the following remark — 

“ If John Bull be thus allowed to h uidle 
sueh subjects with impunity, and to counret 
the name of Lord Hastings w i(\i what he holds 

to be either pernicious, or ridiculous, or both 

it shall be our duty to rescue the name ot that 
nobleman from a connexion it so ill deserves ; 
and to place it in association with (hat wliich 
Milton eulogized, which Blnckstone praised, 
which Pitt and Fox and Burke and Sheridan, 
and a hundred other names w ith wliich those ' 
of Hastings and Canning may be ranged with- 
out losing any of their lustre, have all landed 
as it deserves— a free press— the great engine 
of nearly all the blessings that have been 
showered upon mankind since its first disco- 
very, and the means to which, under Heaven, 
Religion, Science, Art, Knowledge, Morality, 
Virtue, and Happiness are mure indebted for 
the progress they have made among nations, 
than to any other cause that can be named.” 

On the 26th of August, the editor of John 
Bull published on article of some length, the 
chief pui’port of which was to show that not- 
withstanding all that had been said about the 
press in India, It never was intended even 
that it should enjoy that freedom of pnhlica- 
tioD, which Ldrd Hastings considered to be 
the natural right of his countrymen, and wliiih 
lie said he was as mueh guided by a well- 
weighed policy, as by a sense of justice, in 
freeing from the shackles that formerly bound 
it. With the most wilful blindness to all that 
had been passing for the last four years in 
India, the editor of John Bull opened his dis- 
sertation with the following singular confes- 


sion. “ In the flrst place, then, we must begin 
by acknowledging candidly, that till Thursday 
last, wlivn the matter was announced in the 
Calcutta Journal, we had not the most remofe 
idea that a free press was established in. In- 
dia i” and then goes oq to insinuate that the 
professions of the Governor General wmre of 
no value whatever, and that that freedom of 
the press fur which he had so justly received 
the thanks and admit ation of his countrymen 
from all quarters of India, not only did not 
exist now, hut never had, and never was in- 
tended to have, any force or meaning what- 
ever. 

On the following day (August 27), I noticed 
these ungenerous, and as they appeared to me, 
unwarranted assertions of my opponent, by 
saying that I believed the n ish of the Governor 
Geneial was in unison with his professions, that 
the press should be held amenable to the courts 
of law for its ollences (//i«f being the process 
observed by his I.,oidHhip,iii the majority of the 
cases in which he had thought proper to inter- 
fere, and in the most recent instances also) j 
and that if this were the case, the press must 
be considered /»ee; for all that was ever meant 
by me in ftsing that term, was, free from any 
other leslraiiit or control than that imposed by 
a court ol law and a jury. On the same occa- 
sion, ill leferencp to John Bull’s insinuations 
efLoid Hastings’s professions in reply fo the 
M.idras address having no force nr meaning, I 
said : 

“ Believing the opinions of the Governor Ge- 
neral, delivered to all the world, to be good and 
valid, we very naturally concluded that all that 
dropped from his lips was true and sincere ; 
and that the press which he had received thanks 
for relieving from iis shackles, was free in- 
deed.” I added, “ W'e believe so still; and 
there is no writer that can suppose othenvise, 
without imputing h)piicrisy and wickedness to 
acts that spuing from the frank disclosures of 
a noble and benevolent heart. Tlmt writer is, 
however, John Bull; and be shows practically 
how little he regards (hose restiiclions ns in 
force,'li| making u greater breach of them lhan 
has ever been done before; by declaring, in 
elU'ct, that a solemn act of the Governor Gene- 
ral, done in the face of all the world, had no 
meaning whatever, and should be regarded ns 
utterly null and void! If this he the way in 
which Julin Bull thinks to excite respect for 
authority, he will certainty fail in his object ; 
for sucii a conslrnelion (which happily will no 
where be received) is directly rnicuiated to 
bring the highest authority of tho j^nd into con- 
tempt. 

On the follow ing day (Aug.2fl), the editor of 
John Dull noticed the remarks made by me as 
given above, and after speaking of the censor- 
ship of Lord Welle.s]ey’s Government, and the 
restrictions of 1818 substituted in its stead, say 
in the most contemptuous manner “ In an 
swer to these arguments, the Calcutta Journal 
brings forward certain words said to be spoken 
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by Ihe Governor General at the Goverument 
House in 1819 ; and after endeaTouriug to raise 
a doubt as to whether such words were ever ac- 
tually spoken or not, goes on to show that even 
if they were, they could deserve no attention, 
and possess no weight whatever : for even if 
they professed to remove restrictions, to grant 
freedom of publicaliun, and to permit public 
scroiiny, they professed what the Governor 
General could not grant j for, says he, 

“ That would be a monstrous doctrine in 
law. A resolution of the Governor General in 
Connell, to be cancelled tx ore, by the Gover- 
nor, whenever he should think i»roper !'* ‘‘The 
Governor General caunot (he continues) even if 
he would, make any rule for emancipating U»e 
press from restrictions ; nor can he by law, re- 
peal or suspend the restrictions already imposed 
upo » it.” “ Here then (he conrhules) l.s dis- 
solved into thin air, the gorgeous palace of 
press liberty, as raised by the l«nnp of Alladin 
out of a few winged words in the Government 
House.” 

It appeared to me impossible ihat any one 
entertaining the least particle of regard forcon- 
sisteiicy of conduet, could inU-rpret tiii.i in any 
other light than ns n most deliberate charge of 
inconsistency and insincerity on llie conduct of 
the Governor Geiierat, on the occasion of his 
Lordship's Reply to the Madras Address, to 
which these remarks applied. Accordingly, on 
the following day ( Aug 29), I piihlisln d an 
article headed “ Oeleuee of the IMurfjnehS of 
Hastings against the attacks of John Bull.” 
To this article, it will he only necessary for me 
to call the attention of the Governor General in 
Council to one or two purngrnpUs ; first, to 
show what were the grounds on which I con- 
tended that the pre.ss was still practically free; 
and secondls, to show that so fur from doubt- 
ing the power of Government to send Eiigtish- 
raen out ot the country wliethei they had a 
licence or no;, I admitted it in its lull force, 
contending only that such a power must have 
been giien to be exerci.sed under the sanie re- 
sponsihility that attaches to all power, and 
even prerogative, under the Uiitish r^ und 
dominion, either at home or abroad. The pa- 
ragraphs alluded to are as follows 

“ I’erliaps the very best illustration that we 
could give of this actual frei-ilom of the press 
being such as we have lioie desevib'-d it, is to 
ask the reader, whether at any period since the 
removal of the reii8orship,npai>er has ventured 
to place the rondurt of the (iovernor General 
ill so invidious a light ns this very John Bull 
has done; b]||jnakiug it npix-arthat while Lord 
Hastings was receiving from every part of In- 
dia, and even in England, praises the most en- 
thusiastic, for his giving to India the lieedom 
of the press,- while he was profi-ssing to lh« 
whole world, In his reply to the Madras Ad- 
dress, “why he had given this ‘ freedom of pub- 
lication* to hit fellow subjects, his words were 
mere < winged words,* uttered in the Govern- 
ment House, without any meaning whatever, 
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and such as no man of ordinary uuderstabding 
could suppose really to imply what the words 
fairly purported! Is it posiibla that a person 
professing rrspMt for the Oovemmeut of the 
country can thus slander its Supreme Head! 
It la Indeed * monstrous.* 

“ The power of restraining the press and en- 
forcing the observance of any restriction that 
the Governor General in Council thinks fit to 
impose, is nn indirect one. There is no statute 
of English law, and no regulation of Indian 
Iaw, by which any editor tan he punished 
with banishment for olTences through the jiress; 
but there Is a power vested in the Governor 
General only, of sending to England any Bri- 
tish suhjest who is fuund residing in India 
without a licence, or wlio came to tliis country 
without this legal warrant of entry. 

‘*Tlie power then of wnding any man out of 
the country who has no licence to lemain in it, 
though gi\en for one purpose, may be ceitainly 
used for another ; and this is the only leitraint 
which can he used over the English press. 

“ A person suing the Government in I' ourt for 
damages, might be easily removed, no doubt, or 
silenced, by the threat that if he persisted iu 
opposing its wishes, hts licence to tetnain in 
India would be withdrawn, BUd immediate em- 
barkatiaB would follow : but as the Government 
have too high a sense of justice to do this, why 
should we supjiuse that they would reijuire 
any other rhanuel tlinn the law for enforcing the 
nssriit of othtrs to their opinions iu any other 
ease.' or why imagine that they would me 
mrau.s to compel a man to abandon his right 
ot publication, which they would not use to 
com|>el him to abandon his right of trading? for 
both are iu one sense actual propeity, legally 
sanctioned by a licence to rcninlii in the rountry, 
and ought to be regulated by the same stan- 
dard.*' 

To this article, the Editor of the .Tolin Bull 
replied on the following day, by fastening on 
some of the minor points of the ipiestion in 
dispute, and making various quotations from 
oflieinl lettcis that had passed at dillereiit pe- 
riods between the ('liiel Secretary to Guv em- 
inent and injscll, with n view to eliarge me 
with prevaiication and inconsistency. 

The article m the Calcutta Journnlol the .list 
of August, to which your letter of the 5th inst. 
particularly nllude.H, ns the, one brought to the 
notice of hi.s loinlsliip in Council, was a reply 
to that of Ihe John Bull on the preceding day ; 
and the main object of this recapitulation baa 
been to show, — 

Ist.— 'that the discussiun did not viiginato 
with me. 

2dly.— That it was not founded on a question 
ol the power of Government to transmit with- 
out Irinl, but on a mere question of fact and cv i- 
dence, whether the press was free or enslaved. 

3dly.— That my share in it was not to deny 
but to uphold the authority of the laws. 

4thly.— 'ITmtiny object was to defend the Mar- 
quess of Hastings individually from accusationa 
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of laiiiidcrity which f tbottRhttiiifi>aild«d { Md 
the l^brenMMhit eolleetitdy fhMh a eharge of 
eBtertaininf iBttntiona boctlle to the ithir and 
legal exercise of a eotnmon right, which I was 
then as unwilling to admit. 

Atbly.— That the whole snhstance of the dls- 
pnte ultimately f esoleed itself, not into a doubt 
of the power of an act of Parliament, but into 
a doubt of the construction given to certain 
clauses of that act, on which men might differ 
widely without losing any respect whatever for 
its authority. 

This brings me, therefore, to the immediate 
subject of your letter; te the chief points of 
which I shall endeavour, as well as my feeble 
state ot health will admit, to reply as briedy 
and as clearly as I can. 

With reference to the first paragraph of your 
letter, as to the subjeet of the discussion being 
the power of Government to send Englishmen 
out of India, what 1 have before said will be 
BOifieient, I hope, to satisfy the Governor Ge- 
nera] in Council, that this power was never 
questioned by me, and that it funned only a 
collateral argument In the main dispute, which 
was, whether the Press was free or enslaved; 
and If restraints were to be placed on it, what 
was the legal mode in which such restraints 
could be Imposed. 

With reference to the second poragrapli of 
your letter, I beg distinctly to state, that so 
ihr from having suppressed the fact of its being 
unlawlbl for Englishmen to reside in India 
without licence, 1 have admitted and reiterated 
that fact, times beyond number, always making 
it the ground of my argument for saying that 
the fear of having this licence withdrawn, and 
being therefore sent to England as a person 
unauthorixed to lemain in India, is the most 
powerihl as well as the oiily legal restraint 
even now exercised over the Indian press: 
because, although ostensibly the law does not 
tpepiflcally warrant transmission for offences 
through the press, any more than for any other 
class of offences, yet as it warrants it for what- 
ever the Governor General may think good 
cause, be that what it may, his Excellency can 
exercise that power on British-born indivi- 
duals, whenever he thinks proper, without at- 
ligniUg any reason whatever, subject however 
to that responsibility under which all power, 
even that of the courts of law, must necessa- 
rily be exercised, since irresponsible power i» 
a doctrine wholly unknown to the laws and 
eonsUtntlon of onr conutry. 

With reference to thetbiid paragraph of your 
letter, I beg leave to say, that I have never at- 
tempted to discredit or nullify any act passed 
by the legislature of our country, for that 
would be to deny the authority of Klug, Lords, 
and Commons ;--but that it appeared to me, as 
to many others, that the construction of on act 
of Parliament, containing many more clauses 
than one, must always admit of wide latitude 
of opinion. Tlirougliout that aot, no specific 
mention Is made of any punishment peeidlar to 


oflbnces throngb the press, which it may thdrb- 
fore be presumed were Intendeit to be dealt 
with according to the common contse of taw ; 
and neither oU the Statute Book of England nor 
the Statute Book of India, by which 1 mean 
the printed and published regulations of Go- 
vernmeut issued and passed in the usual form, 
am 1 aware of any Ian for restraining the In- 
dian press. 1 am of course aware that the Go- 
vernment may issne any order that it may tee 
fit to Englishmen residing in India, and, among 
these at least, prohibit printing altogether; and 
that any refusal to comply with such order 
must be at the peril of the individual refusing, 
who may have his licence withdrawn, and be 
then sent out of the country for being without 
thja^document : but in common parlanetf it is 
no denial of this power to say that no law exists 
for restricting the Indian press, because this 
power applies no more to the press than it 
does to any thing else ; and if the power of 
placing restraints on the pressbe inferred, IVom 
the mere existence of a legal power to trans- 
mit, then, a power to place restraints on any 
other enjoyment may be equally inferred from 
the same source ; and yet it would surely be 
admissible to say that thare was no law on tlie 
Statute Book of India for preventing the pub- 
lication of political tracts, although any one 
who shonid publish one that contained oilhn- 
sive matter might have his licence withdrawn, 
and then be transmitted for a misdemeanour as 
residing in India without proper authority. 
The laws on the Statute Book apply, however, 
with equal force to all classes of British sub- 
jects in India, whether British-bdm or other- 
wise, and these Infringements may be punished 
through the regular channel of a court of law ; 
they are In this respect essentially difl'erent 
from orders not so passed in the shape of re- 
gnlations, though such orders may be equally 
binding on tiiose over whom the power of 
transmission extends ; and I am sure that hia 
Excellency in Council will see clearly that 
this distinction is sufficient to explain the full 
meaning of my expression. 

Theienrth paragraph of your letter attributes 
to me what I feel consuions I do not deserve. I 
hope I am as incapable of “ gross disingennons- 
ness,” as I am of remaining silent under so nn- 
warmnted a reproof. I do not call it a stigma, 
because it could only become so by being de^ 
servedly attached to my character. I have the 
consolation, however, to know, that if repeated 
a thonsand times, it will still fail to be felt by 
me as deserved, and obtain no credit with 
those to whom the frankness of whole con- 
dnet is known. When I accepted of a licence 
to remain in India, which was sent to me from 
Eogiond, without my koowledge of what were 
the conditions it might impose^ 1 was glad to 
find that there were express and positive con- 
ditions laid down in it, to which 1 could ho- 
nestly snbscribe, and (hat as long as 1 con- 
formed to those conditions, the licence weold 
be held valid, though the moment 1 flmdo ■ 
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breach of any of them, I was liable to baTo it 
withdrawn. Tlie first of these condiKons stated, 
that I was to conform to all such ru/e< and 
rfyuladont as might be in force at the IhresU 
deney at which I might reside ; secondly, that 
I should engage in no trade, bank, dealings, or 
transactions, contrary to law thirdly, that I 
should be guilty of no violence, wrong, or op* 
pressiun, towards the natives, or any forc‘ip;n 
king or state within the limits of the Company*! 
Charter} and fourthly, that I should not quit 
the country without paying all my just debts. 
Hitherto I hope and believe that I havefulfllled 
my portion of the conditions enjoined } and as 
there caa be no contracts without reciprocal 
engagements, 1 have always indniged the hope 
that, as long as my stipulated duties were fut* 
Ailed, the stipulated protection of the Qoveli* 
ment would not be denied me. In accepting 
this licence, I did not certainly conceive that it 
involved an express recognition of the legality 
or justice of a power which should subject me 
to banishment and rain for daring to entertain 
an opinion of any act of Parliament, contrary 
to that held by the chief authority of the state. 
My opinion of that meaning may be wrong j I 
liave never asked for any other means than 
open argument to show that it was rigiit : hut, 
that the opinion entertained by Government of 
the power granted them by an act of Parliament 
may be alto wrong, the history of our own 
times will furnish proof; for it is within the 
lecollection of many residents of Calcutta, that 
in the case of certain duties imposed on articles 
of trade by an authority which the Government 
no doubt thouglit legal at the time, a reference 
to England showed that such duties were ille* 
gaily imposed, and it was the opinion of the 
best lawyers in India that the Government 
might have beea sued for the full amount of 
the duties so levied. The memorable case of 
the Despatch cutter is another striking instance 
of the difference of opinion that may be ho- 
nestly entertained by the most upright and well- 
intentioned persons as to the construction of 
an act of Parliament ; and indeed eveiy case 
that is tried before a British court, if it depend 
on a question defined by statute law, furninbes 
proof upon proof of the main fact for which 1 
am contending, namely, that without at all 
doubting the validity of any act of the Legisla* 
tore, there is nothing of more frequent occur- 
rence than the maintenance of tlie most oppo- 
site opinions as to the rnten* and meOHiny of 
such acts. It is scarcely a year ago since the 
power of the Supreme Court to tile ciiminal 
informations fqr libel uas disputed through n 
long nnd tedious day, ia which the judges, bar- 
risters, and other ofilcers of court, all diffeied 
from each other in their construction of the 
act of Parliament relating to this power, for no 
two speakers gave exactly the same view. But 
the learned Jndges of that Court did not think 
it any Mn^ctpect to their authority to question 
itt legal eartont. On the contrary, they beard 
with M mwb patience and attention those who 
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oppot^d the exercise of ^IKth p oower as «»* 
lav/uf, and never ceBtempIater^% gipt, ae 
they did those who contended fotm h^dHtyf 
and even among themeelves, one of ^ir own 
number, the present sole Judge on the l^a'eht 
contended against the jarisdietion which hie 
brother Judges wished to maintain. No disre- 
spect to the general anthority of the Court was 
however meant by this ; nor has that authority 
been lessened by that discussion in the slightest 
degree. The object of all was to ascertain, by 
cart/ul and patient inquiry and the fullest and 
most impartial bearing of all parties, what the 
exact limit of authority was ; and this being 
ascertained, obedience to it followed in the na* 
lural order of things. ,« 

The fifth paragraph of your letter, therefore, 
wMbh supposes that the question is reduced to 
this point, whether the act of the British Legls. 
lature or the opinion of the individual shall 
prevail, gives, I fear, too much importance 
both to me and to my sentiments. The act of 
the British Legislature mnst prevail, whatever 
may be my individoal opinion of its meaning. 
It is only the collective opinion of a court of 
law that could set aside any decision to.which 
a mikinterpi^etation of it might lead; and only 
the collective opinion of K Ing, Lords, and Com* 
mons, that could increase its powers if too 
limited, or retrench them if too extended. In 
alt this, my individual opinion would avail no 
more than the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council. We might each entertain and act 
upon very opimsite ones, but in a British court, 
or before a British Parliament, there would be 
other commentators, the coltective weight of 
whose opinions would of course decide the 
meaning of ail doubtful points. 

Of the forbearance of the Governor General 
1 have myself spoken often and warmly; and 
to show that I enterlaia no mean opinion of 
what we owe to this, I must take the liberty to 
subjoin one more short extract from the late 
discussion, wliich has given rise to this letter. 
At the close of this discussion, I said, 

** We hope we shall be pardoned for the on* 
expected length into wlrlch we have been led ; 
but, much as we have suffered from the mea- 
sures pursued at one time and another against 
the British press of India, we have yet a sense 
ol deep and sincere gratitude towards the illui- 
triuuB Nobleman, whom we shall always cal) 
its liberator, and who, we are persaaded, is still 
its friend. lie is about to leave as shortly, and 
be can now have no su'ipicion even of our mo- 
tives for flattering him. Wo know, however, 
that he has maintained the cause of the press 
in secret, with as much energy and eloquence 
as he has defended it in public:— we know 
that if he has sometimes yielded totheimportH- 
nity of those who * harassed him with complaint 
upon complaint;’ be has more frequently re- 
sisted the torrent that threatened to divert him 
from his noble and benevolent purpose ; and 
we are convinced that all the libeity which the 
ladiaa press has enjoyed for the last four yeargi 
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let (t be cartuile'l wl>e« it may, ba*beeii the 
>{5ft of hi* rangnanimity and forbearance. For 
tliiH we nil* fiiateful ! and he will cany with liiin 
4 »ur ardent \,i<.hes for hii hapijincss, to what- 
f r( r land liis footsteps may be ne\t directed.” 

I had cerla'nly hoped that the virlne of Ihi* 
forbearance would have abone, brighter and 
brighter as the clo^o of the Governor Oenera'’s 
career approached; but I should be guilty of 
that disingeuuousness of which 1 have been 
unjusily accused, if I were to conceal my 
regret at finding that the mere act of repeating 
unre more what had been said months and 
years ago of Iraniportatioa without trial for 
offences through the press,— and this too, not 
addreMed to Government, but in the warmth 
of controversy with an opponent to w))^ni 
all liberties of language and argument are per- 
xnitted— should liavc led to a communication 
of his Lordship’s final warning, in the terms in 
which you have conched it. From this, 1 am 
compelled to conclude that the press is no 
longer free to touch on any subject whateser 
that the Qoverment may think proper to inter- 
dict; and more, that my permission to remain 
in India is dependent on implicit obedience to 
any and every offiei.nl injunction, past, present, 
or to come, of whatever nature, kind, or de- 
scription, it may he. 

As to the nature or extent of that freedom 
of the press, about whirh such various and 
conflicting opinions have been entertained, it 
is now clear, that for Engiisli-born editors, 
who may be transmitted for maintaining ab- 
stract opinions as to its existence or total anni- 
hilation, no such freedom can he any longer 
supposed to exist; and ns far as 1 am con- 
cerned by being included In that class, it is 
likely that his Lordship in Council will never 
more be troubled w'ith dissertations upon a 
question now so eutiiely set at rest. IM the 
merits or demerits of the several systems of 
censorship, restrictions, or freedom as by law 
established, whatever may be my opinion, it 
must bo unavailing to oiler it now. 1 have 
before often desired to know only distinctly 
and unequivocally wlint the system intended 
to be maintained actually w'ns, and expressed 
my readiness to conform to it; for the justice 
or injustice, policy or impolicy of our/ system, 
must rest widi those who es ablisb, and nut 
with those who are called on merely to observe 
it, and who have no tiinre in its ioiination. 
Every apparent departure that 1 Inve yet 
made from such eonlurinity to the c.stabli»hed 
system of (he moment, has arisen fiom the 
ambiguity of the terms in wliieh its cotulKiu.is 
appeared to me to h<f involved, and trom the 
iiifeiences I'aiily wnriaiiled by the v.nr.oos 
modes of proceeding nJopted against olienecs 
tlirough tlie press, sometimes through the 
ehnnne! of ofiiciul cnrrespoiideiicu ; hut inure 
frequently, and in the in-ist important raxes, 
through the regular ehunnel ol pioceedings in 
the court nf law. To this lust appeal 1 have 
uf ver once objected ; and so far Irom my ever 


attempting to set any act of the Legislature of 
my country at defiance, my never-ceasi.ng cry 
and prayer has been, that the dominion of the 
I.iw should he upheld and maintained, as the 
only dominion undea whieh we all ought to 
live. Whatever is lawlqlly established, it will 
he always my duty to obey; and even under 
the system Leic laid dow n by the Governor 
Oetieral in Council, as that fnimed by the 
I..egiblature for the government of British 
Ind a, however it may full short of that stand- 
ard of exculicnee vvliich ardent minds miglit 
wish to see attained, it will be my aim to live 
as usefully and honourably as I can. If 1 fail 
in eflfecting all the good I wish, I must strive 
to be content with doing that wh’ch is safely 
practicable, and endeavour to balance 'the 
sacrifices of the present by indulging hopes 
for the future. 

I hasten to conclude, as well as my exhaust- 
ed state will admit, by simply saying, there- 
fore, that under nil these considerations, I 
shall conform to such ofiicial injunctions as 
may be isbued for my guidance, as long ns i 
retain my present occupation and pursuits; 
which, however, both duty and inclination will 
equally prpmpt me to relinquish, or transfer to 
other hands, whenever circumstanepb may lend 
me to conclude that my perseverance in them 
is likely to be detrimental to iny own peace of 
mind, injurious to the welfare of the state, or 
incompailhle with the interests and happiness 
ol others. 

I have the honour to he, &e. 

J. S. BUCKLNGIIAM. 

Calcutta, Sept. U, 1822. 

P. S. That I may not again incur the impu- 
tation of “ a mischievous suppression of fuet 
as tending to belrny others into pennl error,” 

I bhnll rely on his Lordship’s justice to permit 
the piiblieatlon of the ofiieial eorrespondenee 
in which 1 have been involved on the subject 
of the piTbS, in order that no persons may 
henceforth plead ignorance ns their exense lor 
not conforming to the wishes now so elenily 
and'llnnlly expressed by Government. It is 
not only granted to my opponent, the Indian 
John Bull, to publish such portions of tlie 
letters of (Joverninent to me, as may suit his 
pm pose of bringing my writings and character 
into disrepute;— but access is given him to all 
such documentf snlliciently early to make 
them n subject nftomment in his pages, Qlmo.st 
before they reach my hands, and certainly 
before I liave been able to reply to them. 
Thosf who remember the avow’ed purpose f«ir 
which that paper was established, to crush and 
annihilate the Calcutta Journal, those who 
know the mmner in wli'eh it has been supplied 
with eveiy mark of oti'ir.ial romitenanee and 
protection, being made indeed the channel of 
iiiformation formerly conliied to the Govern- 
ment Gazette, as well as a vehicle ol the most 
angry denunciations of myself and iny opinions, 
in letters wiitten for its columns, and gene- 
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rally believed to have been i>cnned by sr.inc 
among the higlieiit functionaries ot tlie state ; 
those to svhom alt Ibis is noturious (and they 
inclnde nearly the >shnle of the Ibitiiihcom- 
mnnity of Ind.o) will ttof woni’cr at the unjir- 
nrrous exultation whicli the liabitnal contri- 
butors to that paper liavc alnaly displayed at 
what they no doubt deem the iinmcdinle har- 
binger of my irrecovciable ruin.* In the John 
Bull of the yth instant, is a letter signed F. O. 
(which most have been written within a few 
days after that on which your otllcial letter to 
me is dated,) communicating to the world the 
intelligence of my having incurred the displea- 
sure of Government, almost as soon as I knew 
of that event myself, for in fact, being ill in 
bed when your letter of that date readied me, 
late in the evening of the filh, I was only able 
to read it on the next day ; and this ungenerous 
exultation at my ant'eipated ruin, was thus 
spread forth to the world by some person who 
Could only have known the ciicumstonre 
through olhcial channels— before 1 liad strength 
to rise from my bed of sickness to ofl'er a single 
observation on it, either in extenuation ur 
reply. In this letter of the John Bull, the ini- 
tials of the Governor General are used— and it 
is then contemptuously asked « whether the 
G— G— 1 may not mean the Great tJreat 
I.ama,” after which it goes on to insinuate 
that this O— G— I had written a letter to the 
editor of the Journal ” which it was desirable 
to keep secret, as its getting nbioad might 
defeat the speculation into which he had 
entered,’* in tcims that lease no doubt as to 
its aim and object being to degrade me in the 
esteem of the world, and by insidlotisly 
describing my property as inse( uve, to deter 
others from placing that confidence in my 
pecuniary credit, which it must be ns much 
my duty os that of any other pti son in busiiie8«, 
to protect from unjust susp cion, and to pre- 
serve unsullied from leproncb. 'I lie properly 
which my industry has aeciiniulated, it will 
now be iny aim to sccnie, ns well ns I car., 
from premature destiuction; and the fair fame 
that my labours have obtained for me, it will 
he equally my duty to protect, to the best of 
my abilities, from being blasted hy unjust 
aspeninns. To accomplish the one, I shall 
take the most elfectual measures in m> power, 
even at the hazard of rciidei^ig it less vuluable, 
to secure it from the jeojp||rily ot tliat sudden 
dissolution, which may be said to threaten it 
every hour that it remains dependant on my 
individual rlinige , nnd to cflect the other, I 
only ask the common justice ol being peviuilled 
to publish the correspondence ami lir.al deci- 
sion of Government regarding the pi ess, net 
only to satisfy the Indian pul'lic us to the 

♦ 'ITiis most important fact lias rever oere 
been denied, though pressed on the notice el 
the Indian Government in every possible 

form.*“J» S. B. 

Orient, IlernU, To/. 1. 
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impossibir.ly of my further continuing to 
maiutain the sentiments I so lately held, ard 
as I tluiuglil jnstly, regard ng (he freedom of 
the Indian pre.s ; but .ilso to escape the impu- 
tation of llmt “ gross disingennonsness” a id 
“ mihcliievous suppression of fact, tending to 
betray others into peii.il error,’* wilh which I 
should be justly rhargeable, if I ct nccalcil 
from others (hat which it is important for ail 
men to know, who desire to conform to tlie 
wishes of those in authority, and who seek for 
explicit information as to what those wishes 
are, in order that they may more fully and 
efiTectaally obey them. The Government, feel- 
ing that their derision is just, must he honoured 
by making it known; and the mostelTectual 
way of closing for ever all plea of exense 
from those who may In future pretend to 
doubt their intentions, will he to place clearly 
and uncqniroeally before the world this explicit 
and final declaration of their expectations and 
command. 

Trnsthig that no sentiment which I have ex- 
pressed througliout the foregoing letter— written 
at broken intervals, and amid the anxjely and 
sutlering of a bed of sickness— will be con- 
strued, either from its matter or manner, info 
disrespect or disobedience towards the Supreme 
Authority (wliirh I am far from intending, nnd 
which I wholly disavow), I rely on the high 
ehnrncter and impailial justice of his Excel- 
lency in Couneil for a due consideration of all 
I have ventnred to olfer in explanation of my 
conduct— and for his equoUy ready attention to 
ni) closing, and I hoiie just nnd reasonable, 
reqm-st. 

I have the honour to remain, ike. 

Sept. 10, 1822. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

ATo/f.— It wav to have been expected, that 
after so plain nnd explicit a demand for the per- 
mi.ssion of Government to publish the Corre- 
spimdenee, nn equally plain nnd explicit reply 
would have been given. But as if equally un- 
willing to grantor deny periiiisiion, im answer 
whatever was utnrned lo lliis^lnst letter: so 
that the rompilatiun may now lie said to inciude 
all the ollic al correspoiulenee that has passed 
on the subject u! the press, from the eelebratcd 
period of removing the censoiship in 1818, up 
(II the (Inal (hieat of hniiishment vvitln ut trial, 
if I should again venture to questio.i the mean- 
ing of an net of I’ariiament, or disregard any 
intimnti.in Irom Government, of w lin'ever nature 
or deseriptmii it ini^ht he. lhi.» l.ist act of 
September 182i, e ikcs the “ sirange eveni:nl 
lustoiy” of the Ind'an press, under tlie aduii- 
iiihtrntion of the M.iiqnihoi Hastings : nnd until 
the peiiod shall niiive, wlien it m.ij be ^nie to 
publish itj as a portion of Indian li'- 1 iry, I feel 
it a duty that I owe l<» the community, lo poste- 
rity, nnd to my own iei)nlallon,to place it thus 
un record, to servo as n memorial of 
the ) nst, to those who may hueceed me. 

A’«r.35,l822. J. S. lU'CKINGHAM. 

/ 
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FINALE, 

“ |ji«t scpnp of all 

“ That end* Oii« »tvnn>;f eventiul liUtory 

]» second childishness, and more oblivion.” 

Shaksptttre. 

From the dPte of the Inst letter, up to the 
resignation of Lord Hastings, no communira* 
tion WOB received by me from Government : so 
that his Lordship may be said to have left the 
country without any apprehensions of its 
safety being endangered by leaving me behind 
him. 

Mr. John Adam, the old censor of the press, 
and the secretary who issued the Circular of 
Uegolatlons intended to be observed when the 
censorship was abolished, succeeded to tire 
temporary Governor Generalship of India, be* 
cause he tiappeiied to be the senior member of 
council : but not at all on account of his snpe- 
linr qualilications or ability to fuldi its impor* 
tant duties. It was currently rumoured and 
generally believed, that, a lew days after his 
accession to olhce, Mr. Adam sent for the Ad- 
vocate General, hfr. Spankiv, to learn -of him 
whethei he might not legally and safely annnl 
my licence, whenever ho judged it proper to 
do so. It is also notorious that Mrs. lush* 
ington, Mrs. M*Clintock, and other persons 
who enjoy the distinction of Mr. Adam's pecu < 
liar favour and atfuction, prophesied, with a 
confidence which could have arisen only from 
a ceitaintyof the event, “that Mr. Rucking- 
ham’s stay in India would wow be very short, 
since Mr. Adam had come into power,” as if 
it were predftermivfd that I should be ba- 
nished, whether 1 gave just cause or not. 

Accordingly, I deemed it my duly, for the 
sake of my own safety, ns well as vvitli re- 
gard to the security of others, to avoid all 
breach of even the regulations that super- 
seded the censorship, illegal and nhsunl as 
these are, until the arrival of the poiinnnent 
Governiir General should place the Press on a 
Him basis, lesponsihle only to the law. 

During this period, the most virulent and 
unparalleled wlumnics were daily poured 
forth against me, by name, in the John Bull 
Newspaper, altlumgh one of the regulations 
regarding the Indian Press :.tiictiy prohibits 
(under the penalty, ns it is understood, of the 
Governor General’s displeasure) *• the puhli- 
eatinn of any personal scandal on individuals, 
rnlcnlated to excite dissensions in society ” 
Neither the editor, nor any of the writers in 
Ih'it paper were, liow'evrr, visited with any 
mark of displeasure from Government. Uu the 
contrary, the paper was patronized and taken in 
at Government House, and by the members of 
euuncil, scercinries, and other functionaries of 
(H)vernincnt: and the most virulent of my 
calumniators were marked with the most un- 
equivocal approbation of those in power.* 

* The flist and second editors of this p^per, 
the Indian John Ball, had places given them 


Seeing the licence given to my opponents by 
Government, who winked at every excess in 
tire John Bull, provided its slanders were con- 
fined to me, 1 naturally considered that a little 
harmless raillery woaIiU>e allowed roe in re- 
turn for the bitter and envenomed poisons of 
my calumniators ; and if f Aey might stab an- 
other to the heart wlthoot incurring the displea- 
sure of Government, I might be allowed to 
laugh at the incongruous union of a Scotch 
Doctor of Divinity and a paste-board and a 
leather dealer in the same person. I was, 
however, raistuLen. My fate was apparently 
too firmly determined on to allow me to escape j 
and if any trifling pleasantries were not seized 
bold of as a pretence for my banishment, they 
might despair of any other occasion of sending* 
me out of the country, as the permanent Go- 
vernor General might arrive before they could 
pass a resolution, and their opportunity of ba- 
nishing mo without a trial thus be lost for 
ever. 

It was on the 8th of February, or less than a 
month after Mr. John Adam’s accession to 
power, and without any previous warning or 
communication whatever as to liis views and 
intentions regarding the Ptess, that I pub- 
lished in my Journal the following harmless 
comment, on the inslnlment of the Rev, Doc- 
tor James Bryce, (who had not long since 
given up the snb-secretarysliip of a biblo so- 
ciety from want of lime to attend to its duties), 
as a clerk of stationary, he being at the same 
tunc more than fully occupied in editing a 
iniign/.inc, writing in tlic newspapers, and ma- 
naging a committee as Secretary for erecting a 
statue and procuring subscrijitions for a pic- 
ture of Lord Hastings, independently of his 
sacred duties as the only minister of the Scotch 
Ghuieli in Bengal, and his various recreations 
lit balls and suppers, public meetings, and other 
giileticM and te-tivities, so congenial to bis 
taste and character. The following is the arti- 
cle wliicli appeared in my Journal on this oc- 
casion : — 

APPENDIX EXTRAORDINARY TO THE 
LAST GOVERNMENT GAZEITE. 

Duiing the evening of Tliursday, about the 
period nt wliich the inhabitants of this good 
city of Piiluces aie accustomed to sit down to 
dinner, an Appendix to the Government Ga- 
zette of (he inuini^^was issued in a separate 
lonn, and coming m the shape of a Gazette 
Extraordinary, was eagerly seized, even at 
that inconvenient hour, in the hope of its con- 
taining some intelligence of great public im- 
portance. Some, ill whose bosoms this hope 


on retiring from their labours j and the third, 
fourth, and sixtii wore ail dependants on <io- 
vernmeiit favour; the fifth was a gentleman 
who held It for a few days only, and resigned, 
as it is understood, because be would not do 
the dirty work expected of him. He was the 
only one out of the whole number that was not 
a Government servant. 
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bud been most strongly excited, may, perhaps, 
have felt disappointment; others, we know, 
drew tVom it a fund of amusement which 
lasted them all the remainder of the eyening. 

The Reterend Gentleman, named below, 
who we perceive by the Index of that useful 
publication, the Annual Directory, is a Doctor 
of Divinity and Moderator of the Kirk Sei> 
Sion, and who by the favour of the higher 
powers, now combines the office of parson 
and cicik in the same person, has no doubt 
been selected for the arduous duties of his 
new place from the puiest motives, and the 
strictest possible attention to the public in- 
teiests. Siicbaclerk at is here required, to 
iuspert and reject whatever articles may ap- 
pear objectionable to him, should be a com- 
petent Judge of the bcveral articles of paste- 
board, sealing wax, inkstands, sand, lead, 
gum, pounce, tape, and leather; and one 
would imagine that nothing short of a legular 
apprenticeship at Stalioners’-hall w ould qua- 
lify a candidate iur such a situation. Alt this 
information, however, the Reverend Gentle- 
man, no doubt, possesses in a more ciniueut 
degree than any other person wlio could he 
found to do the duties of such an office: and 
though at first sight such information may 
be incompatibiu with a thcologital education, 
yet wc know lliat the country ahounds with 
surprising instances of that kind ol genius 
w hich fits a man in a moment fur any post to 
W'hich he may be appointed. 

In Scotland, we believe, tlie duties of a 
Presbyterian Minister are divided betw’een 
preaching on the Sahbath,Hnd on the days of 
the w’cek visiting the sick, comforting the 
weak-hearted, conferring with the hold, and 
encouraging the timid, in the several duties of 
their religion. Some shallow persons might 
conceive that if a I'resbyterian Clergyman 
were to do his duty in India, he might also 
find ahundont occupation throughout the year, 
in the zealous and faitlifnl discharge of those 
pious duties which ought more especially 
to engage his devout attention. Hut they must 
be persons of very little reliection indeed, 
who entertain sm-h an idea. We have seen 
the Preshyleiiun Hock ef Calcutta take very 
good core of themselves for many montli.s 
without a pastor at all: and even when the 
shepherd was among them, he had abundant 
time to edit a controversial newspaper (long 
sinee defunct), and to ttfte a part In all the 
meetings, lestivities, addresses, and flatteries, 
that W'cre cnivent at that lime. He lias eon- 
tinned to display tliis eminently active if not 
holy dispo.sition up to the present period; anil 
according to the maxim to him that hath 
much (to do) still more shall be givin, and 
from him that listb nothing, even the little that 
he hath shall he taken away,” this Uevereud 
Doctor, who has so ollen evinced the univer- 
sality of bis genius and talents, vs liether williin 
the pale of Divinity or without it, is perhaps 
the very best person tliat could lie selected, 
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all things eunsidersd, to taka care^af the fools- 
cap, pasteboard, wax, sand, gum, lead, leather, 
and tape, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany of Merchants, and to examine and pro- 
nounce on the quality of each, so as to See that 
no drafts are given on their Treasury for gum 
that won't stick, tape short of measure, or 
inkstands of base metal. 

Whether the late discussions that have agi- 
tated both the wise and the foolish of this 
liappy ccuntry from the Buirumpooter to llm 
ludus, and from Cape Comorin to the coniines 
of Tartary, have had any influence in hasten- 
ing the consummation so devoutly wished, we 
cannot presume to determine. We do not pro- 
fess to know any thing of the Occult Sciences : 
and being equally ignorant of all secret in- 
fluences, whether of the planets of heaven or 
the satellites oi earth, we must content our- 
selves, as faithful chroniclers of the age, with 
including in our leeoids, the impoitant diKU- 
ment issued under the ciicumslances wc have 
desciibed. 

(Here lollowed a Table of the articles of 
Slatiuaniy required, and the quantities of each, 
at the end ol which was the followiAg paia- 
giaph, as itstood in the Government Gazette, 
publi.shetl by authority.) 

“ Coridi/inwi.— Ist. 'Ihe qunlity of the Sta- 
tioiuiry to lie equal to Ihe musters now open 
for inspeeliixt at the Stationery office.— 2d. The 
articles required (or the expenditure of every 
month to be deliversd on or before the 28th 
day of the month which precedes it, and paid 
for by an order on the general treasury for the 
amount delivered.— Ud. The proposals of con- 
liaet lobe accompanied by a written doenment 
signed by a respectable person, aeknowledging 
liiinself (il the terms are accepted) to be re- 
sponsible for the petlorniance of tiie con- 
tractor’s engagement, and engaging, in the 
eveiix of deficient deliveries, to make good the 
value of these, together with a penalty of 
iO per cent, on the amount of them.— 4th. 7'he 
clerk to the Committee of Stationery to be at 
llbcity to reject any part of the Stationery 
which may npi»eor objectionable to him. 

By order ol the Committee of Stationery, 

“ JAMl.H BKYCK, Clerk Com. Sty.*' 
“ Stationery Ojffice, Feb. 4, 1823.” 

'I’he publiention of llie above' In my Journal 
of February 8th, excited a great ileal of laugh- 
ter and merriment among those who viewed 
the matter lightly ; but orensioned real sorrow 
to the few who saw in the union eommenled 
on, a deep and severe injury inflicted on the 
charaeter of the Cliristian Church, by the ex- 
posure of this wondly-inindcd and busy med- 
dler, who afleeted superior purity and sanctity 
to its regularly eslublishcd ministers, yet songlit 
and held an nffire to which no clergyman of 
the Chufcli of England in India would have 
condescended.— No one, 1 believe, for a mo- 
meirt tirouglit that the comment would have hod 
any other than beneficial consequences i and 
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it certaiuly never oocurrcJ to in* that hiicli a 
comment could have led to my summary ba- 
nlshmcnt from llie country. I was, however, 
luistakfii ; and had given the temporary Qo- 
vernor Uenerul credit for a wisdom and a pru* 
dcncc which circumstances have shown that 
he did not possess ; for, on the 12th of Febru* 
cry, four dayv after the puhlicntion of the 
article alluded to, I teceived the following 
letter, and iti inclosure. 

To ISIK. JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,— Ueferring to the editoiial rcmaiks 
rontained in the Calcutta Journal of tho 8th 
(eii;bt1i) instant, page 511 (five huudied and 
fnriy-one), and to the communications oflicially 
made to you en f 'rmer nc< anions, I am di- 
rn ted to apprize you that in the judgment of 
the Governor Geneial in Council you have for- 
feited your claim to the countenance and pro- 
tection of the Supreme Goicrnment. 

S?. lam further diu-cted to transmit to you 
the enclosed Copy of an Order passed hy Go- 
vernment on the present date, by which the 
l.cciicc of the Court of Directors authorizing 
you to proceed to the East Indies, is declared 
to bo void from and after tho Iflth (fifteenth) 
day of April next. 

I'l. You will be pleased to notice that if yitu 
should be found in tlic East Indies from and 
after that date, you wifi be deemed and taken 
to be a prison residing and being in the Ea.4 
Indies without licence or aulhoiity for that 
purpose, and will be sent forthwith to the 
United Kingdom, 1 am, &c. 

W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Fort William, 121* f\b. \m. 

URSGLUTION, 

'Vlifre«<c Jomes Silk fiackingbam, now and 
for some time past a resident of tlie tow'n of 
Calcutta, has obtained from the Hononralile 
the Court of Directors a certificate or licence 
to proceed to the East Indies, and whereas the 
said James Silk Buckingham has in thr judg- 
ment of the Governor General in Council, for- 
feited his rlaim to tlie countenance and pro- 
tection of the Supreme Covet nment, it i.s hereby 
ordered mid ireclared tliat tlie Certifirate or 
licence so obtained by the said Janies Silk 
Buckingham shall be void fioni and after the 
Vith (fifteenth) -day of Apiil, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Twenty-thiee. By order 
of the Honourable the Gneruor Geneial Ih 
Council. 

B'. n. BAYLEY, Chief Sec . to Gov. 
fort William I2tb {Tn-ttfth) I'tb. 1823. 

On the I7fh, having in the inlerim placed 
iny property under the protection of a Native 
of India, who eaiuiot be banished without 
Iriiil, and is responsible only to the l.i\v, I sent 
in to Government the following Reply: 

To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq., Chief See. to Gov. 

Sir,— I iinve received your letter of the 12th 
•oMant, inclosing me the Kcsolnt'on of the Go- 


veruor U e uetal ia Council of that date , informing 
me that iny liceiieo to remain in India will be 
void on the 15th of April next, in consequence 
of the remarks contained in the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of the 8th instant, at page 641, to which an 
importance is attached, that could only have 
arisen from the Governor General mistaking a 
piece of mere pleasantry at the incompatibi- 
lity of such opposite duties as those of a Doctor 
of Divinity and a Clerk of Stationery, for 
giave and portentous matter of treason against 
the State 3 

For the wisdom and accuracy of this deci- 
sion, those who have acted on it are of course 
alone lespunsible. It is sullleieui for me to 
.advert in this place to the personal injury 
which 1 must sustain by such a punishment as 
the Governor (icnci at has thus chosen to direct 
against mo as (he supposed author of the ob- 
noxious lemarks in question. This injury will 
be deeply felt by my sudden banishment ne- 
cessarily shaking tlie confldmce of all those 
with whom I am asswiated in the joint pos- 
session ol actual properly, by the etlcct it will 
produce in lessening the value of that properly 
vvbieh it thus places in jeopardy and insecurity, 
and by the entire destruction which such a 
blow will give' to all my futule prospects, from 
its suddenly iiiteinipting the lawful exercise of 
an honest profession. All these evils are in- 
flirted on me hy this measure, though I am en- 
tirely innocent of any crime for whith the 
8li.glitest mecMtie of punishment could be le- 
gally uinirted, or at least if 1 am unconsciously 
guilty, I desire nothing more than an open trial 
bcfoie the tribunal of the law, and the visitation 
of whatever sentence the administrators of that 
law may pronounce. 

Alter the resolution of the Governor General, 
wliieli you have communicated to me, I enn no 
lmi.gcr hoi»c to exercise with any security or 
advantage to the public my dntiej as Editor of 
the Caleiittn Journal; and ns numerous other 
liulividuaU are as8tx>inted with me in the joint 
possession of the iiitcre.sts of that piip«*r, I am 
also bound hy a regard to their safety no longer 
to retain iny present dangerous ollire, a perse- 
verance ill which might perhaps render our 
property ns insecure ns tlie freedom of my per- 
son IS now bhowu to be, under a system which 
leaves both subject to the mercy of a power 
rxerei.Hed at the mere will and jileasure of an 
individual, without the intervention of the 
law. I feel myself compel ed lhen*fore, under 
all these cons.deratiiHs, to avail myself of such 
legal and honourable means ns will most ef- 
fectually secure that propeity from further in- 
jury than it has already sustained by the mea- 
sures of iny fUildcn iTinovul fiom its superin- 
tendence. 

B ith this view I have already resigned the 
edllorship of the Calcutta Journal, not nomi- 
nally only but actually, inlo^thc hands of Mr. 
J. F. Sandys, a gentleman of ludo- British or 
Anglo-Indian birth, well known as a public 
writer and Editor of an Indian Newspaper 
some few veam ago, to whose future tnanoge- 
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meut the Calcutta Journal will be intrusted, 
from and after this date, and to whom you may 
therefore address yourself in all future cases in 
V hicb you may desire a correspondence with 
the editor of tliat paper. 

Retaining as I shell do my pecimiary interest 
in the concern in common with numerous other 
individuals of every rank and doss in the com- 
munity, who havebecomejoint shareholders with 
me in that establishment, I shall rely also in 
conjunction with them on the protectidff which 
the law will extend to that property, to save it 
from further iiijnry by trespass or spoliation; 
and while the real Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, Mr. Sandys, will be alone responsible 
for the future conduct of that paper from this 
date, I shall lose no time in directini; all my 
exertions in another and a higher quarter, to 
obtain for my countrymen in India, that free- 
dom and independence of mind, which is not 
denied to the most abject individual of Indian 
birth; bntubicb while (he power of banish- 
ment without trial exists, no Englinkman can 
hope to enjoy in the performance of his public 
duties, nr the promulgation of his opinions, 
in this quarter of the British empire, however, 
sincerely such opinions may be cnteiiained 
however lawAxlIy they may be expressed, or 
however zealonsly they may be directed to the 
improvement of the country or to the attain- 
ment of public good. I am, Ac. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
Calcutta, Feb, 17, 1«23. 

My immediate departure from India was 
soon resolved on, as the best step I could take, 
with a view to reach England nt soon as pos- 
sible, and there advocate a cause which no 
Englishman could do with safety in India. I 
accordingly printed, fur (he information of my 
Indian friends, some remarks on the ivcent event 
uf my transportation without trial, including 
copies of the olllcinl correspondence on this 
subject, subjoining the following remarks, uith 
uhich I shall conclude this faithful, and I fear 
I must add disgraceful, history of the measures 
taken In India to fetter all liberal discussion, 
and to punish with the utmost severity, and by 
means abhorrent to law and justice, tlie tree 
and fearless advocacy of unfetteied thought and 
expression, in which the chief dignity of man 
ronsists, and which can alone distinguish the 
free from tlie enslaved. 

Tlie remarks appended to^the copies of the 
oflicinl letters in my address to my Indian 
friends, w ere as follow a .— 

« It can scarcely he necess.iry to add to this, 
except perhaps to assure the friends of rational 
freedom in India, that no exertion, no effort, 
which zeal or labour, perseverance or suffering, 
can effect, shall be left untried, until the great 
public object here adverted to be accumpliibed. 
Every Christian who desires to see his purer 
faith supplant the reign of idolatry, evei-y phi- 
lanthropist who pants for the spread of know- 
ledge and the increase of human bapplnes*, 
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and every Patriot who loves his coontry, and 
desires to see her sons as respected abroad as 
they are esteemed at home, must Join in sup- 
port of the cause I advocate, when I dmply 
ask that in India, Christlans may be made at 
least os/ree as idolators, gentlemen of charae**’ 
(cr and edneation as free as the lowest and 
most Ignorant of the Indian popnlation, and 
the re^dent subjects of Great Britain who have 
property in the country as free as the Persian, 
the Jew, and the Turk, who, during their tem- 
porary sojourn in the country, are subject only 
to the laws. 

My sudden and forcible banishment from 
India, obliges me as snddenly to break np, at 
the hazard of considerable loss, ray private 
establishment, almost before I had quite com- 
pleted those arrangements of comfort, which A 
laborions occupation, and a family, conjointly, 
render doubly welcome in this oppressive and 
enervating climate. My public establishment 
will remain, however, in all respects tlie same. 
Hie Journal is placed under the responsible 
charge of the gentlemen named in my letter to 
the Chief Secretary, and be will be assisted by 
able and effective auxiliaries. If they violate 
the law, they must snillsr the punishment due 
to their temerity ; they are however ready to 
ahidd^lie sentence of the law, because to it 
they look for protection, and not for violence or 
wrong; but, fortunately, they will be bayond 
the ivach of the odious power of transportation 
wit|iont trial ; and if the law is strong enough 
to protect the Britisli community of India tyoui 
murders, from robberies, and from the worst 
and most heinous crimes, it must be also pow- 
erful enough to protect them from libel, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, as ranking among of- 
fences of less magnitude tlian those of murder 
and 8])oliation at least. 

TImt the Calcutta Journal may decline 
during my absence, is the opinion of many ; but 
I have myself no such apprehensions. It owes 
Its chief value to the freedom with which it has 
advocated the cause of tnilh, of justice, and hu- 
manity, in a land where the advocacy of these 
virtues was before restrained by the pen of the 
censor, or the fears of the writer who felt bnt 
dared not express the pure emotions of his 
heart. That freedom it must continue to exer- ■ 
cise, because its present editor has nothing t 
dread from its honest and open practice. The 
next attroction of the Journal to every class, 
has been the variety and utility of its corres- 
pondence, on nil subjects that fall within the 
range of newspaper discussion. That charm 
it will depend on its real friends to preserve to 
it In full freshness and vigour; for they may 
now write with a safety and a confldence 
before unknown. Tlie present editor cannot 
be placed in the painful and trying sitaation of 
being compelled to choose between dellverlag 
up a correspondent to Government, or submit- 
ting to immediate transportation from the 
country. If he publishes any thing contrary 
to' law, the responsibility will be on himself 
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one ; and eorreipondence from the interior, 
Addrassed ander cover through any of tho 
agency hoUaes in town, if a diiect address 
should be deemed unsafe, will be sure to meet 
with every attention, and be reposed in a conft- 
deuce never I hope to be brokeit. The paper 
wilt now Also be open to reports of cases tried 
In the Moibssil Courts, the proceedings of the 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, atfhlrs of the king- 
dom of Code (t>fely discussed in the Native 
papers, but forbidden to writers who labour 
under the enslaving misfortune of pure English 
birth,) and a variety of other um’ful subjects of 
public interest, which cannot foil to give the 
Journal a greater value than it ever could 
possess while restrained from entering on such 
topics by the fear of summary banishment for 
treading on forbidden ground, While it conti- 
nues to be the Vehicle of the earliest, the ful- 
lest, and the most varied and useful informa- 
tion, the Journal cannot fail to maintain its 
present pre-eminence in circulation i and an 
long as it enjoys that distinction, it most also 
be the most appropriate medium for all corres- 
pondence, end every species of Intelligence 
which may require to J)e made widely known. 
1 have done all in my power to secuie these 
advantages, by Ailing every departmen^f its 
management with the most able and eiRcient 
bands that time or money conld jirociire .* the 
rest will depend on the public, to whom I look 
with conAdenco for the continuation of their 
support until my return ; since it is not the 
cause of party or the cause of faction that I 
advocate, but ttie cause of every Englishman 
in India, who must be interested in the aboli- 
tioB of a power by which any one may be 
seized at the caprice of the Governor for the 
time being, though he should be in office fur 
but twenty-four hours, and forcibly banished 
as a felon from the country, to the utter ruin of 
all bis fair and hunonrable prospects. 

Attempts have been made, and will no doubt 
continue to be made, to represent me as setting 
myself up in opposition to the Government of 
India, and in dadanoe of the constituted autho- 
rities of the land i and on this ground it has 
been contended that all wlio contribute to the 
support of my paper, either by the purchase of 
shares, or by even subscribing to it, lend their 
aid in opposing those under whom they serve. 
The assumption, however, is as talse, ns the 
reasoning is untenable. I set myself up, as 
every honest man has a right to do, in opposition 
to evil doers, in opposition to wrong and injus- 
tice, whether in Governments or their subjects, 
in opposition to iniquitous and enslaving doc- 
trines, whether in gazettes published by autho- 
rity or In papers secretly patronized by power. 

1 oppose no particular men, and no particular 
office I hut 1 oppose principles and measures 
that appear to me to be injurious to thHnterests 
and happiness of mankind. I ought to have 
this right in at least an equal degree with otker 
feAeU) and as long as it bo permitted to otheia 
to cement freely on my public conduct, (a 


right that many daily exeretee, Abd which 
would never wish to deny), I ought to foel n 
more shame In obtaining an honest stibsistence 
by the exercise of such talents as I may 
possess, than any other member of the commu- 
nity, who strives to make an honourable provi- 
sion for his declining yearsj by using the abilU 
ties which nature may have given him, for his 
private benfeAt and the public good. If 1 
pervert^ose talents to injurious purposes, let 
it be shown by fact and argument, and not by 
mere declamation ,• if I InAict wrong on any 
man, let me be made to answer for that wrong 
and give him the fullest reparation ; if 1 injure, 
or calumniate, or speak unjustly of the Govern- 
ment, let me have the common privilege, not 
denied to the lowest native of India, a Trial by 
Jnry ; and If I otfend the laws, let my sentence 
be imprisonment, exile, or death j but I con- 
tend against tho un-English, and 1 would say 
inhuman principle, of making any one man 
fubject to instant ruin at the mere caprice and 
arbitrary pleasure of another, to whom be may 
happen to be obnoxious oniy because be ex- 
presses his abliorrenee of a power which no 
Englishman of right feeling could look on witli 
any other sensations than t^ose of shame and 
indignation. 

It is not against Loid Hastings, or Mr, 
Adam, or Mr. Bay ley, or any of their council- 
lors, that tins abhorience Is felt or this indigna- 
tion expressed; but against the pomr, and 
against Uie system which admits of its exercise. 
Mr. Adam may have thought himself right in 
using it towards me. I contend that it ought 
not to be used against any onr, unless an ur- 
gent case of dauger to the Slate could be made 
out; and even then, not without a hearing and 
a defence granted to the accused, insU>ad of his 
being subject to a caprice which makes n Go- 
vernor at once accuser, witness, judge, jury, 
and even executioner! Such a subjection to 
the arbitrary will of Itie best man that ever 
breathed is monstrous, and evoy Englishman 
in India ought to raise his voice in reprobation 
of it, from principle as w'ell as self-preserva- 
tion ; us, without a sacrifice of all his rights as 
a human being, be know s not but that it may be 
his turn next to be bound hand and foot, and 
transported, at the point of the bayonet, on 
board any ship in the river ; for, to such an ex- 
treme, do the advorates of this abominable 
power, contend for its existence. 

T'liose who linvr supported tlie Joni-nal for 
the last Ave years, have supported it, not be- 
cause it opposed Government, but because it 
contended for what they deemed to be true and 
useful doctrines, and because it opposed what 
they deemed false and pernicious ones ; had 
not this been its general character, it would 
long ago have been deserted and must neces- 
sarily have fallen for want of support. N o man 
i.s infollible, and it would be therefore folly to 
suppose that 1 have not often been w rong, and 
that the correspondents of the Journal have not 
been equally so. But it would be an affecto- 
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Vion of dgabt to conceal my belief that I had 
been more frequently right, and this is all that 
every candiSl man would expect. Uninixrd 
good is not to be found on earth. Some evils 
and some injuries may have been inflicted 
through the press ; but for these, redreas may 
always be had at law. The good, however, 
that has been already done, is beyond doubt or 
denial, great and eflcctnal, nut merely in Cal- 
cutta, but throughout the whole of thtinterior 
of India, wherever the dominion of the Eng- 
lish role extends} and I shall have it in my 
power to produce testimonies of the most un- 
doubted kind in England, from the private se- 
cretary of Lord Hastings, but a abort period 
before bis Lordsbi]/s departure fVom Calcutta, 
to men at the other extremities of India->from 
Rqjpootanah, Guaerat, aud Travancote— “ that 
the Calcutta Journal has already done much 
good, which cannot easily be undone } that it 
is calculated to do still more} and that its in- 
stitution may be regarded as an era in the 
mural and political condition of India.’* As 
long as its labours are directed totne promo- 
tion of the public benefit— (in which the Go- 
vernment, of course, are but one party, and 
often the wrung one)— so long it will deserve, 
nnd no doubt retain, the countenance and sup- 
port of all good men, whether Company’s ser- 
vants or otherwise. An oflicer of tho King 
does not sell himself into mental slavery and 
bind himself to approve of all that the King's 
ministers may doj neither does a servant of 
tile East India Company barter away the free 
use of bis reason for the pay he receives. Both 
in the civil and military service of this country 
it is a suihcient sacrifice to pass the flower of 
1 lie in an enervating climate, subject to all its 
privations and inconveniences fur the bare 
chance of living to enjoy a quiet old age at 
home : but the sactiflee would be far too great 
for any Englishman to make, if to this were to 
be added the selling of body and soul into irre- 
deemable slavery, and the relinquishment of 
that noble faculty which distinguislivs man Irom 
the brute. It would be nu indignity in any 
government to ask such a resignation of the in- 
tellects of their servants into their hands, and 
it would be a base abandonment of their duty 
as men, for any servants to submit to such de- 
gradation, even if asked to do no. 

On this suiijcct 1 haw said more than I in- 
tended } I return, therefore, to the consideration 
uftlie impression which my sodden and arbi- 
trary banishment irom India lias everywhere 
created. I have in my possession proofs that 
will, 1 trust, avail me elsewhere, of the general 
feeling of indignation which pervades all quar- 
ters near at hand on this despotic act; and 
every post from the interior will probably bring 
more. It will be sutheient fur the present, per- 
haps, to give one, as an example of the whole. 
The writer says 
Dear Sir, 

1 cannot suppress tho deep feeling of indig- 
natioit with which 1 buTc just read Um inteUi- 
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genco which the Journal of this day has an- 
nounced : that this feeling is general, is already 
evident, in the disgust and astonishment with 
which it has been expressed nnder my observa- 
tion; apd it will most assuredly pervade tile 
breast of every person who has not, nnllke your 
relentless enemies, become wholly callons to 
every principle of justice, and to every sense of 
shame. It it not in its persecution of you alone, 
but above all in Its invasion of public rights, 
that this exercise of an arbitrary power appears 
to me to merit the execration of every tme 
Englishman. 

The dependant state of the greater part of Iba 
Indian community, may by compulsion smother 
the clamurons outcry with which the pnblie 
Would otherwise be eager to express their Just 
detestation of this singular act of an ephemeral 
reign; but If we ore curbed, manacled, and 
fettered here, there is a satisfaction in looking 
to our own country to avenge the wrongs that 
are attempted to be inflicted upon her distant 
sons. My subjection to the Government com- 
pels me, with reluctance, to repress all I feel 
on this tyrannous act ; it most be pronopneed 
with shame by all but thn enslaved sycophants 
of power, who feel no remorse In saerilloing the 
holi%|ss of conscience to the will and caprice of 
a despot, through whose good graces and In- 
fliienee they expect to be enriched and exalted. 
But t flrmly hope, that on this, as on every 
other occasion, the vindictive malignity of your 
enemies will recoil with redoubled vengeance 
upon themselves, and prove the more certain 
sign of your triumph. Your friends and sup- 
porters may regret with unfeigned sorrow^ 
that this long threatened event should (though 
for a time), arrest the able, fearless, and ardu- 
ous etlbrts, which you have personally for so 
lung a time made, in the cause of freedom, and 
the restitution, in these despotic regions, of 
those hallowed rights which wo inherit from 
our country, our birth, and our laws. Bnrely 
the proud spirit of England will vindicate the 
injuries committed in this part of the empire, 
and punish witii severity sD(j^|eprobation the 
persecution w hich you have sufiered. 'Jlie pub- 
lic at home must view with horror, the malevo- 
lence with which your pursuers have at length 
effected the grand object of their pursuit; while 
they will discover, in the fury of their opposi- 
tion, nothing but n systematic indulgence of tba 
basest passions and the most rancorous hate } 
the machinations of men, striving to assume a 
virtue when they have it not. 

I have trespassed longer than 1 intended 
upon your time. With confidoico do 1 hope 
that some measure will be adopted by the in- 
dependent part of the community, those who 
are unfettered by Government, for your in- 
demnifleation, and the assertion of a canse 
which ought to be conridered of gcsieral pub- 
lic interest, that an appeal may o made to 
Parliament for the abolition of a power whleh 
Lord Hastings was too noble and generoua to 
txsiciH, ib 4 if vidwitool to 
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wUb the mo»t manly fortitude, against the 
united voices of his colleagues ; hut he had 
shared the friendship and the intercourse of 
those immortal spirits Hint live in the names 
of i'ux, tHicridnii, and Bui ke, and the asso- 
ciation had imbued him too deeply with their 
patriotism, to sutfer Itim to submit liimself to 
the adoptiou of a measure, repugnant to our 
constitution, revolting to nature, and degrading 
to reason. 

It is only necessary, I am convinced, fur a 
few individuals to call for the expression of 
public opinion on tlie present occasion, to gain 
the support of those who have remained Arm 
to the principles of the Jounial ; since tliey 
constitute, without doubt, the great majority 
of the population of British India. ’ If it be 
doubtful whether from the fear of proscription, 
from which some have already luflered, many 
persons would be found courageous enough to 
dare to declare their sentiments, ether means 
nay be adopted to avert the danger of pub- 
licity, that shall be calculated at the some timn 
to secure the desired object. Determination, 
and zeal without abatement, are all that ap- 
pear sequisite, fur the ultimate success of the 
cause, to which you have so long devoted your 
time and talents ; and for the degradation of 
those who have had the temerity to compass 
your ruin. A hater of civil and religious per- 
secution in every shape, an ardent though 
humble lover of mental and political freedom, 
1 could not control the force of those feelings 
which have induced me to write to you, and 
in the sincerity of which 1 would now oiler 
my fervent wishes fur your prosperity and 
early return to a country which has hitherto 
been the successful scene of your manly and 
energetic efforts, lor the promotion of that 
public spirit, which promises iu due time to 
yield the henellts of a free and civilized Go- 
vernment.” ****** 

1 believe that the feelings here expressed, 
are almost universal, though it would be dan- 
gerous in this tMiuntry for any man dependant 
on the Government to give them utteiance in 
his own name. I can only say that it uould 
be of all things most important to collect the 
opinions of F.ngUsIimcn in India on this mo- 
mentous question, and tolearn fiom them whe- 
ther they do not deem it highly desirable, that 
the section of the Art of Puiliament empow- 
ering the sudden and iorcihlc seizure and ba- 
nishment of any Englishman who may he oh- 
noxious to the Governor Geneial tor the time 
being, should be repealed, as nimcccssnry to 
the safety of the stote, the peaee of the roin- 
rounity, or the happiness and interests of the 
country, as well ns dangerous and liable to 
perpetual abuse. In Calcutta, such is the 
enslaved state of society, and the awe spread 
through all ranks by the reign of terror, that 
it will he difficult to ttnd ten independent men 
to sign a petition to parliament on the subject. 
In the interior of India, the difflcnlty would 


perhaps be quite ns great ; and yet without 
this, orsome similar expressions of the general 
wi.slies of the ronimniiity in en open manner, 
it would he easy for the advoc.iles of summary 
banishment, few ns they are, to assert (hat (he 
general feeling of Kiiglishmcii in India was 
fnvdutnble to (he existence and the exercise of 
the power:— than which, if it be peimlttedto 
he said without public contradiction, a greater 
libel on the character of the Company’s service 
at large could not be pronounced. 

1 have little more to add, but tie expression 
of my earnest hope that the public of India, 
who have so long and so steadily honoured my 
principles with their support, will not deseit 
the cause I advocate in the hour of trial, and 
when beset with a host of foes. 1 leave behii# 
me nearly all the hopes of independence that I 
now possess ; but even these hopes, dear ns 
they are to me for the rake of others rather than 
myself, I would willingly abandon, should the 
cause of intellectual freedom be maintained by 
others more ardently than it has been by me. 
I go to England, because I am driven there by 
force; but I pledge myself to occupy every hour 
ol my absence that can he devoted to that pur- 
pose, with constant reference to India and In- 
dian improvement. 1 may or may not return ; 
hnl if I should see India again, I hope to be- 
hold it free from the odious power under whicli 
I am now banished from its shores , and if this 
wish is never to be realized, I shall at least 
bieathe a freir atmosphere, and have a more 
unshackled press at liomc to devote to the 
purposes to which I have adverteil. I am 
grateful to Hie Indian pulilir at large for the 
support they ha\e extended to me Ihrongh so 
long and stormy a period ; and I look with 
conlldencc to their continuation ot that support 
even iu my absence. The few who have in- 
dulged in secret and still mashed slanders on 
my private character, and denunciation of my 
public labours, 1 can pity and forgive ; and 
though I feel myself to be Hie innocent and 
injured victim ol a pre-determination to punisli 
and destroy, yet the only revenge I shall seek 
is to prevent the same curse tailing on the 
beads of others. I can pity and forgive even 
those also who have been the auHiurs of niy 
probable rnin; and I can safely lay my hand 
upon ray heart, and say I leave the shores 
of India in peace with all mankind. 

Calcutta.! J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 

February 33, 

Immediately after the publication of the pre- 
ceding Address to my friends and supporters in 
India, I made arrangements for the sale of alt 
ray prival? oioperty, and the settlement of all 
my na-^y affairs, vvhitli, under eircuni- 
stunees o< so hunied a nature, could not be ef- 
lected without considerable loss. My next step 
was to take such measures as the law required, 
pieparatory to my leaving India, so ns to en- 
able me to proceed against Mr. Adam in an 
English court of justice, to obtain redress for 
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the injury sustuined by the arhitrory banialu 
went to u Inch he find sentenced me. Wah a 
view to render (his redress as diflicuUnf attain- 
ment as possible, and (hereby tn pro(ecl all In- 
dian Governors in their misconduct, the law 
does not permit (he prosecution of a Member of 
Council, in an Indian eourt ; and belure any pre- 
liminary proceedings necessary to such prose- 
cution in England can be entered into in India, 
the injured party is compelled to enter into 
ft bond, with other sureties, that he >sin pio- 
secute to the issue, though subsequent circum- 
stances may show him that the influence to 
>\hich he is opposed, can only he overentne by 
a fortune equal to that oi wliioh he may ha\n 
been unjuslly deprived. I hud, however, a 
v^ighcr uliject in view than mere personal re- 
dress. I u ished to liy the great and impoitant 
question in n Biitish courl, for the sake of al! 
my countrymen in India, and to see whether 
the Legislature of England would conlirni what 
appeared to most men in that country, n mon- 
strous abuse of authority. I accordingly pre- 
sented a petition, through my legal advisers, to 
the Supreme Court in India , and the lollowilig 
is a brief report of the pioceedings which took 
place (111 that occa‘<ion , — 

SLPUEIME ( OtUT OF CAL( U FFA, 
March 1, 1823. 

The Court proeeeding to eivil busiiK'Ss, 
Mr. Tergusson rosetoinoM' that the uflulavit of 
J.S. Buckingham, mniked with the letter A, and 
(he Petition Iherclo annexed, be read and bled, 
and that it be ordered that Notice ol the said 
Petition and Allidinit be served on the Jlonoui- 
ablc .lolm Adam, Goiernor General in and for 
the Presidency of FVt William in Bengal, and 
that the complainant be at liberty to enter into 
a lioiid with such security as is required by (he 
statute in such ease made and provided, elb'c- 
tnally to prosecute the complaint. The Petition 
is as follow.s — 

To the lion. Sir FKANCTS MACNAGIITF.N, 
Knight, and the Hon Sir ANTHtiN Y IICL- 
LEIl, Knight, Jn.slices of the said Supreme 
Court. 

'ITio lnmble J'etiliim of .TAMES SILK 
BUCKINGHAM, late Editor ol the 
Calcutta Journal, 

Showeth,— That your petitioner has been 
greatly oppressed, aggrieved, and injuied, by 
an act done and an order passed by the lion. 
John Adam, Governor General, in and for the , 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

Tliat your petitioner hath fully stated his 
complaint, in respect of the premisj^- m the afli- 
davit marked A, hereunto nniiexei,jy 
That your petitioner intends to prosecute 
such his complaint against the said John Adam, 
in somecompetenl court in (ireat Britain. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prays, that 
your Lordships will be pleased to grant to your 
petitioner an order of the Supreme Court of 
Orient, Heraldf Vol. I , App. 


Judicature at Fori William in Bengal aforesaid, 
competling the said John Adam to produce the 
copies of the orders or order passed by the said 
Governor Genet al in Council, depriving your 
petitioner of his licence to reside in this country, 
and also all eotrespundenee which may have 
passed between the said Governor General in 
Council, and any person or persons whomsoever 
touching the premises, and that the same may 
he authenticated and wilnesses examined in this 
Honourable Court, upon the mutter of the said 
Complaint, and on behalf of your petitioner, 
touching the .same, and tliat tlic depositions 
may be taken down in writing, according to 
the provisiona of the Art of Parliament made 
and ]ms;cd in that behalf in the twenty- first 
year ofth^eiguof his late Majesty King George 
the Tliiid, your pi^tioner being ready and will- 
ing to eater Into a bond and to give siirh secu- 
rity as to tins Honourable Court shall seem 
meet to prosecute the said eompluinl in such 
tompi'ieiit Court as aforesaid, within the tirao 
limited by the said Art of Parliament. And your 
Petitioner shall ever pray, &e. 

'I'he Allidavit stated lliiit Mr. Buckingham 
the plaiiitiir, had rome to Cnlrulta, with a 
lieeiiee or rertfflente fioin tho Hon. t^iiirt of 
Oiieetors, to rosido in India , on the faith of 
whieh, he had, at inirHcnse Inbour and expense, 
esfniilished the Caleutta Joiiinnl, on its pieseiit 
looting, III which, capital was vested to tho 
amount of about sicca rupees 200,000; and 
having hruiiglit out puil of his family, had 
made very expensive preparations lor his per- 
maneiit residence in India, at least for the pe- 
liod of six or .seven year*, with a view to the 
siiperinteiidenee ol this extensive concern, of 
the greater part of which he is still proi>rietor. 

Ii then stilted that the Honourable John Adam, 
the Governor General in Council, with an in- 
tent to injure him (Mr. Buckingham) had de- 
clared his licence void, and eoinpelleil him lo 
break up his private establishment, and to quit 
the country, to the great risk and danger of his 
propel ty, and concluded with expussiiig his 
deteimiiiation to prosecute thte said John Adam 
at law, in some competent eourt in Great 
Bnlnni. 

’I'liK Court having nssentod to (he motion, 
Mr. Buekingimm was hound over w'ilb rompe- 
lent sureties in the sum oi sicca rupt'cs 12,000, 
to prosecute in England. 

Iinmediately after this proceeding, 1 embark- 
ed from India, liaving been assured by my 
legal advisers, that the doriiiiienls and evidence 
alluded to in the Petition, would bo immedi- 
ately prepared and sent to England by the first 
ship that should jolloiTme. My object in quit- 
ting India before these could be obtained, was 
to arrive home with as little delay ns possible, 
in order to consult counsel in England, and 
mnketlie necessary preparations for whatever 
measures it might ke thought necessary to pur- 
sue. I arrived in London in tho month of 
July l8J3, and waited until the month of 8ep- 

9 
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IfBjbcr without ln-ariTij( from my IcRal advisers 
in (’lilcultii , hut the question ofniy banishment 
liavinR already become a topic of (Jisrussion in 
tlic leading Journals of this country, I thouRbt 
it n^ht to lireak the silence 1 bad up to that 
period maintained, and acroidinRiy addressed 
the followiiif!; letters to the Court of Directors of 
the Kasl India t’«impany, and the Board of Con- 
trol, to winch their respective answers are an- 
anxed.-— 

To the lion. l)ic COtJIlTof DiREC'I’OHS of 
the East India Company. 
Honourable $»ir«,'-I was iinwillmR to intrude 
tuyscif pieinaturely on tlie iiuliie of your Hon. 
Court, until aiifticicnttime should have elapsed 
lor all Its inetnbers, coiled ively and individu- 
ally, to become acquainted with tb» particulars 
of the ulleRed olfence for whuh my licence to 
leside in India was annulled by Mr. Adam, 
tlie ActiiiR (ioMTiior Ceiicrul, in i'ebruary last. 
As I have reason, however, to believe that the 
peiioil IS now arrived when your Honourable 
Court is in lull possession ol the merits of the 
ease, 1 think it proper to addres.s you without 
lurtlier delay on tlie snlijcet. ^ 

My ground ol eomplnnit is, that I have been 
made to sutler a most Riievous punishment lor 
u very sliRht ollcnce , and llial my biiuishincnt 
Iroin India must have already produced to my 
alluirs in that coiintiy,moie than siillic leut evil, 
coinpnre.l with what might bo due to the iault 
laid to my charge. 

My request is, that your llonoiiralile Court 
will take this case into yonr eailicst cuiisidi-ra^ 
tion, and grant roe a licence to return to Iixha, 
tlieie to puisne iiiy luwlul oteiipat'ou ns Editor 
ol the Calcutta Journ it, without being again 
liiilile to hamshiiietit Iroin the country at the 
mere will and pleasureui the Covcrrioi General 
ill Council, hut guaranteed in the safety ol my 
lulure residence in India, aubjict only to the 
laws ns administered in the Supreme Couit of 
.Indieatuie, established in Kengnl lor the ex- 
press purpose ol maintaining to the Biitish in- 
liatiilanls of that f’resuUiicy, the liee enjoy- 
ment of their legal lights. 

I ha\e the huiioui to he, &c. 

J S. JIUCKINGIIA.M 
London, Sept. 3, 1^23. 

To Mr J. S. IW’CKINGIIAM. 

/•'«»/ India Ilotue, Si fit, 17, 1821. 
i*ir,— 1 have laid helore the Court of Direc- 
tor ol the East India Company, your letter of 
the 3d instant, reqne.sting a licence to return to, 
and reside in India, and I am commanded to 
acquaint you, that the Cuuit do not think fit to 
comply with your request. I am, &c. 

J. DART, Sccretaiy. 

To the PRESIDENT and MEMBERS of the 
Board of Control. 

Honourable Sirs,— In conformity with the 
proxiaioD made by the statute, 43 (leo. 111. rap. 
16a, sed. 33, 1 have the honour to transmit, tor 


the iiifurmntiun of your Honourable Board, 
copies ol an application made by me to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company 
for permission to return to India, under the cir- 
eum.Htances therein dc-crihed, with their reply ; 
and I. have to request that your Honourable 
Buord will exercise the powers granted to you 
by Parliament, in providing me with that autbo« 
rity to leturii to, and reside in India, which the 
Court of Directors have refused. 

1 ha^e the honour to he, ficc. 

J. S. BUCKINGHA.M. 

London, Sept. 2t>, 1823. 

To Mr. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 20th iot 
.stant, addressed to the Commissioners for the. 
Atfairs ol India, I am directed by tlie Hoard to 
acquaint you, that the application which you 
lately made to the Courtot Directmsof theEa.it 
India Company fur pei mission to ju'oceed to 
India, was duly laid helore them by tile Court, 
together with the decisioii ol the Court there- 
upon, in conformity with the provisions of the 
33d sect, of the act 6d Gen. HI. cap. 155} and 
that tlie Board have not thought ht to is.Hue any 
due tiuns thereujioii. v 

I am, Sir, &c 

W P.COrRTENAY. 

India Hoard, S<p(. 27, 1823. 

After Midi replies as these, no liopi' could Im 
eiitei tallied ol being alilc to piocuie ledress I’lom 
Hicm; bodies, and pioceediiigs at law' were ac- 
cordingly instituted against Mi John Adam, 
the Goxeinoi General of India. In a consulta- 
tion with the emtnsel retained for tlii.s prosecu- 
tion, it was lound that willnmt the docuim“nt.s 
and csidence, which were promised to he sent 
from India, and a bond Iroin Mr. .\dtini to ap- 
pear by Ills otloiney to answer the eomplaiiit 
which 1 was bound to prosecute in England, we 
could not proceed. I lia\c waited up to this 
peiiod (the end ol DeieiiihiT, 1H23) witliunt 
hearing a single line from niy legal advisers in 
('nlcutta: and the last advices tioiii that eity, 
dated on the llith of August, nearly six months 
alter 1 left the cnuntiy, make no mention ot any 
effort having been made to obtain the evidence 
reqmied All this is nt present inexidicahlc; 
for although my Indian solintor is since dead, 
and thejuiiior conn.sel was ill wlieii tlie last iid 
vices came away, yet, the seuioi rounscl in tho 
cause was in high health and spirits. It is tiuc, 
that he had been made Advocate General, under 
the tern jMirary government ol .Mr. Adam, ami in 
con.sequcnce ol this prmnot'on to ollic**, w’as 
numbered among the wannest of his admirers, 
going at thjit head of a deputation to wait upon 
this gentleitHn for the purpose of soliciting him 
to yield to the wishes ol Ins flatterers by sitting 
lor Ills picture, to be suspended in some cuiioin- 
cuous public building at Calcutta! and this too, 
after having argued against the measure of Mr. 
Adam for licensing the Indian press, as if it 
were a tyrannical act ol a most tyrannical gos 
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vornmrnt, deolnrinjj it to be contrary to lair 
and an infringement of the just rights and privi- 
Jeges of Englishmen! This change is unfor- 
tunately too true : but whether it can have 
hud any eflecl in suspending the pr<»ceedings in 
India, and whether it may satisfactorily account 
for the total silence of the leading eonns.i'1 and 
his colleagues in thir rniise, fiom nut die of 
whom hn>e 1 ever received a line since 1 quitted 
the country, the English render must judge lor 
himseir. 

I may mention one striking itv tunre of the 
powxr whiili the Indinu Government enn and 
do exercise when it suits tlieiv puipose, whieh 
will help to form the judgment as to what 
they are likely to do in similar ca^es. VI In n I 
was about to leave the eonntrj, hring desirous 
of plaeing inj property undei tliesupeiinteti- 
denee of a legal gentleinun, I liud an inteiview 
with one in all respects worthy of iny choice, to 
whom 1 ofl’ercd a salary and a residence nearly 
equal to 10(KM. a year, meiely to east an eje 
over my concern, and to see that it was con- 
ducted in a manner w hich should su]iport its 
former character, without being at the |»aiiis to 
write any thing for my paper, unless he Icit 
disposed to do so. 'I’he oiler w as accepted ; hut 
ultei wards made subject to an inquiry to he 
made among it ieiuks ns to Imw lar ceit/iiu other 
piospects of protessioiial emohinient would be 
nlleeted by such acceptmicc 'I'o tliKS voutin- 
gencj I iejulil> yielded, and llic result was, 
that an indirect intimation was gnen, by some 
of the persons then in authoiitv. tlmt any eou- 
jiexina with the Calcutta Journal would destioy 
this geiillemn'i’s prospects in aiiotlier qiunter: 
hilt that il he declined siuli eonticMori, certain 
good tilings withui their power to coaler might 
In* expected by linn. IL‘lr<uikly stated tlieease 
tomcj and 1 us (lunkly cai’cellod all that had 
passed, not wishing to foiiii an obstacle to his 
advancement, lie trusted those who inqiircd 
him witli lliese lulse Iiope.s , and lelinqnished 
the certainty of the pieseiit, lor wlmt he deemed 
the brighter pi ospeet ot the Intiiie. Huttho.se 
in whom he tiii.sled, decel^ed hiiu . they t fleeted 
/Acic ]nii pose by dejiri ving me ot ins us^lstIlllee , 
and when the place to wliieh he had been 
taught to look (or lins lewmd beeailie larant, 
they gnie it to iiiiollier! 

This is one iiistanci- of the maimer in w Inch 
the power ol men in anilioiity in India, may be 
Used to deter persons from doing wliat they 
would otherwise deem their duty. The lollow- 
ing is another in.staiiee : the elo<|iient udvwale 
of the libeity of tiie piess in India, who had 
been my lending counsel in every case in whicli 
I have been engaged in that country, was in tJie 
habit of attending the select paities at Govern- 
nieiit-liouse, before he undertook my ikfeiiei- 
against the Six Secretaries, in their prosecution 
oi me for libel : but when, in consequence ot 
the ability of his defence, the integrity of the 
jury, and the goodne8.s of my cause, I was ac- 
quitted, he was no longer considered eligible to 
be invited to these select parties, and was not 


asked aeeordingly. No man ever expressed 
himself muie ardently as a friend to a free press 
in India, than this distinguished lawyer, whe- 
ther in public or in private ; yet he signed a 
complimentary address to Lord Hastings, who 
had iterpetnaliy restrained that freedom; setting 
up as his excuse, to those who taxed liim with 
this inconsistency, that he did it merely to 
evince his indilferenre to the jicrsonal neglect 
that had been shown him in high quarters ! No 
man in India ever expressed himself in stronger 
terms of disapprobation towards Mr. Adam's 
measure for putting new fetters on the press, than 
this oinameut oi the Indian bar; and bt fore 1 
quitted Calcutta he pledged himself to use his 
hestelfortstoforwaid iny cause, in procuring for 
me all the documents and evidence necessary 
to my suecMstul proscrution ot Mr. Adam in 
England. Hut since I lelt that country f have 
not received a line from uny ol niy legal ad- 
visers on the Biihjcct ; I have not even heard of 
any motion made by them in ('ourt for this 
purpose. I have heard only that the leading 
eonns<-l has become a seivant of the Indian 
tiovernment, under the veiy man whose mea- 
sures he so Ibmiblv denounced; and that he 
has appeared at the liead of a deputation (o 
wait upon this individual, tt> beg the favour of 
his sitting for his pielure, to grntily the iiiha- 
hitaiils of Calcutta' over whom he hail ruled 
but for a few iiioiitlis, and m w hicli short spare 
he had h.^nished one ot their (ellow-eiti/.ens, 
and insulted all flu- rest hy dcelaring tliem 
unlit to he trusted with tlial liberty of dis- 
cussion which the humhhst member ol the 
community may command us liis birthright in 
England. Hud u needy man, to whom money 
w.as an object, acted thus, it might hnve been 
enpiilile of sulutioii, lint the gentleman here 
spoken ol possi'sses immense wealth, and is 
III receipt ot ten liiiics more than his habits ol 
life requiie. It cannot, IhereCoie, be love 
ol money that has elleited this change; nei- 
ther can it be love ol fame, for he had many 
yeais betore tilled the post ol Advocate Ge- 
iieinl, and was .xlieady at the head of his pro- 
l»s.Mon al the bai of Indm 1 repeat, that it is 
to mo 1 11 ex pi it able. But feeling, os 1 ever 
have done, and evei shall do, a waiin and 
lively interest in the fate of my eoiintrymcn in 
India, MS well as in the weKaie of the natives 
ol tliat neglected rounliy, I deem il rny duty 
to state, that the delay which has hitherto 
iiiisen in the trial ol this great question, 
‘‘ whether a Governor flencral for the time 
being ean banish whom he pleases, and for any 
eaiise that Ins eapriee may suggest,” has not 
been occasioned by any neglect of mine, but is 
wholly attributable to the changes whicli have 
taken place in India, and the neglect of those 
intrusted with the eause in that country to 
furnish me with (he documents and evidence 
prayed for in the petition, and engaged to be 
prm-uicd by them. I regret this evil, as well 
as the necessity of explaining its cause ; hut 
having already expended a large sum in India 
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and England, in the prosecntion of this aflair 
on public ground!! niuna, (tor I cannot entertain 
the slightest hopes of private or personal benc' 
tit from its Issue,) nnd being willing to expend 
still more, as well b» to devote my time nnd 
' labour to its progreli, I am bound, from a just 
regard to my own reputation, and Sai of gra- 
titude to the publiti of Itidia, vrilfom I shall 
always regard ns any friends, ^^ow thntM 
have done nil in iny power to promote their in- 
terests. If, in so doing, I liave been enm- 
piilh-d to show in wlint quarters they have been 
neglected, this contingency is unavoidable, and 
no one can lament it more sinceiely than my- 
* self. 

( may add, m conclusion, that as soon as the 
intelligence reached England of the late law 
passed in India lor licensing the piCM, 1 le- 
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tained counsel for the purpose of appealing 
against it, conformably to the statute 13 Geo. UI. 
rap. 63, sect. 36. In the prosecution of these 
important objects, lam nnsupported and alone ; 
hut I am too deeply sincerely interested 
in the happiness of<(he enslaved people of 
India, to suffer anyw occasion of promoting 
their welfare to pass j^nheeded, though I 
should stand like the solitary palm-tree in the 
Desert, without a companion near me. They 
who know not the pleasure of t^iltlUing what 
the mind nnd heart alike pronounce to be a 
duty, may wonder at what they will deem hope- 
less nnd unprolitahle persev erance ■, hut all those 
to whom this pleasure is familiar, will know, 
that however the world” may scorn such 
efforts, I liMve the satisfaction of my own 
reward. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 


Till, 


INI/. 


JJ. BoU Court, FtettStrrrt. 
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